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The  present  edition  has  been  revised  throughout 
than  one  hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  and  upv 
one  hundred  and  fifty  new  engravings,  have  bee 
duced. 

For  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  and  im 
several  of  the  articles  whi<jh  would  otherwise  hai 
defective,  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  I 
^  of  many  friends.  Professor  Gulliver,  F.R.S.,  m 
^  accurate  drawings  of  plant  crystals  in  Plates  X  L^ 
I       XLVIII,  and  very  kindly  furnished  the  author 

abstract  of  his  well-known  researches. 
I  Conscious  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 

experiments  connected  with  the  construction  of 
^     glasses,  the  author  has  obtained  the  permission 
^      Wenham  to  print,  in  this  edition,  some  of  his  a 
^     practical   memoirs  upon   this    subject      Any  oi 
possesses  some  mechanical  dexterity,  and  is  des 
entering  upon  practical  optical  work,  is  almost 
succeed  in  acquiring  sufficient  technical  knowlec 
skill   if  he  patiently   and   with   due    care    folio 
directions  given  in  Part  VII. 

Mr.  H.  C  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  wrote  the  article  on  j 
microscopy,  as  well  as  some  of  the  sections  on 
amination  of  minerals,  and  on  the  cavities  in  c 
The    directions    for    the    microscopic    examina 
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minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  introduced  in   this 
for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  the  figures  in  Plat< 
LVIII,    and    LIX,   were    contributed    by    Mr. 
Rutley,  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  Maddox  is  the  author  of  the  greater  por 
Part  V,  on  photography.  This  has  been  extend 
carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Clifford  Mercer,  who  hj 
introduced  several  of  the  recent  improvements  a 
by  Mr.  Deecke,  and  has  further  added  to  the  v; 
this  book  by  compiling  a  very  complete  list  of  m 
on  the  application  of  photography  to  the  mien 
which  is  exceedingly  accurate,  as  most  of  the  tit 
dates  have  been  verified  by  reference  to  the  m 
themselves. 

The  author  also  desires  to  acknowledge  his  inc 
ness  to  Professor  Brown,  of  the  Veterinary  Depa 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  1 
Mr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Pritchard,  Dr.  Hudso 
Child,  the  late  Dr.  Bowerbank,  Mr.  Wenhan 
Edmunds,  Dr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Robertson  of  ( 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson,  Mr.  John  Browning,  Mr. 
and  others,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  tex 

The  new  drawings  added  to  this  edition  hav 
engraved  by  Miss  Powell.  Those  in  Plates  XI 
XLV,  page  170,  deserve  attentive  study  as  exam 
excellent  work.  They  have  been  copied  from  t\ 
careful  lithographic  drawings  of  the  veteran 
Aldous,  and  so  accurately  have  the  details  been  re 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  some  ol 
wood  engravings  from  the  original  lithog^phs. 


61,  Grosvenar  Street, 
October,  1879. 
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ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 


An  earnest  desire  to  assist  in  diffusing  a  love  for  micro 
scopical  enquiry,  not  less  for  the  pleasure  it  affords  t 
the  student,  than  from  a  conviction  of  its  real  utility  anc 
increasing  practical  value  in  promoting  advancement  ii 
various  branches  of  art,  science,  and  manufacture, — 
wish  to  simplify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  processes  for  pre 
paring  microscopical  specimens,  and  the  methods  fo 
demonstrating  the  anatomy  of  different  textures, — ^ani 
the  belief  that  many  who  possess  microscopes  ar 
deterred  from  attempting  any  branch  of  original  invest! 
gation  solely  by  the  great  difficulty  they  experience  i; 
surmounting  elementary  detail  and  mere  mechanics 
operations, — ^are  my  chief  reasons  for  publishing  thi 
elementary  course  of  lectures,  which  was  delivere( 
during  the  winter  of  1856-7. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  append  the  table 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  in  my  course  c 
practical  demonstrations,  in  order  that  everyone  may  b 
enabled  to  practise  by  himself  the  most  useful  branche 
of  manipulation.  Each  table  will  occupy  the  studen 
about  two  hours. 

L.  S.  B. 

Pathological  Laboratory, 
27,  Car^  Street^  Lincoln* s^inn,  June^  1S57. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Importanee  •#  SkUful  Manlpulatloia  In  ObMrratlmi  and  Ex 
■tent. — Manual  dexterity,  although  subordinate  to  nrvany  higher  m 
qualifications,  is  as  essential  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  n 
scopic  observation  as  it  is  for  that  of  every  kind  of  experiniental  scii 
It  assists  us  in  the  discovery  of  new  means  of  enquiry,  and  in  de\ 
methods  by  which  difficulties  may  be  surmounted.  Without  s 
manipulation  we  can  neither  teach  by  demonstration  facts  which 
been  already  discovered,  nor  hope  to  extend  the  limits  of  observ 
and  experimental  knowledge.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  i 
of  the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  recently  added  to  n 
scopical  science,  have  been  discovered  by  men  who  had  previously 
trained  themselves  in  experiment — particularly  in  practical  chemistr 
minute  anatomical  dissection.  Improvements  in  the  practical  deta 
manipulation  almost  necessarily  precede  an  advance  in  natural  k 
ledge,  and  invariably  promote  and  expedite  true  scientific  progress. 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  instruct  learners  in  n: 
scopical  manipulation,  and  in  the  performance  of  those  opera 
which  are  essential  to  the  successful  demonstration  of  form,  struc 
colour,  and  movement  under  the  microscope.  To  manipulate 
requires  mental  application  and  power,  as  well  as  practice.  An  i 
position  to  master  practical  elementary  details  before  proceedin 
perform  experiments  and  make  observations  is  almost  universal  an 
students.  And  yet  it  is  only  by  being  thoroughly  grounded  in 
principles,  and  well  practised  in  mechanical  operations,  that  any  on( 
hope  to  achieve  real  success  in  the  higher  branches  of  scientific  enq 
or  to  detect  the  &Uacy  of  certain  so-called  observations  and  experim< 
by  which  those  skilled  in  conjecture  seek  to  bolster  up  their  arbi 
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dogmas  and  false  statements,  and  thus  de 
they  pretend  to  teach.  Not  a  few  unconsc 
tion  of  error  by  seeming  to  despise  manip 
skill,  and  by  ridiculing  those  whose  fingc 
and  who  are  unusually  clever  in  the  use 
have  these  false  notions  been  condemnec 
and  firmness  with  which  they  ought  to  ha 

In  the  particular  branch  of  enquiry  I  a 
of  such  operations  as  the  dissection  and  < 
an  insect,  of  injecting  the  vessels  of  a  moi 
specimens,  and  other  such  practical  woi 
looked  and  underrated.  It  is,  however, 
that  the  student  learns,  as  it  were,  the 
which  ought  to  be  mastered,  and  mastere 
those  who  intend  to  work,  but  by  those  \ 
ciate  and  form  a  judgment  concerning  t 
work  of  others.  Every  student  shouk 
animals,  and  those  who  have  succeeded 
frog  may  practise  on  smaller  animals,  su 
and  some  will  succeed  in  dissecting  with 
system  of  a  bluebottle. 

The  number  of  original  observers  en 
vary  as  practical  work  is  favoured  or  discc 
who  are  most  fully  conversant  with  eleme 
demonstration,  will  l)e  the  most  successfi 
higher  and  more  abstruse  problems,  and 
work,  which  no  mere  superficial  enquirer 

To  endeavour  to  discover  new  metho( 
most  important  duties  of  every  observer, 
pupils  must  be  the  anxious  desire  of  ever) 
of  natural  science. 

Many  little  matters  to  which  I  shall 
reproachfully  stigmatized  as  mechanical, 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  chemist  rat 
scopical  observer ;  and  not  a  few  will  p< 
unimportant  and  hardly  worthy  of  attentic 
the  real  use  of  actual  work  will  not  find  fa 
others  how  to  work,  and  it  is  to  those  w 
appeals.  No  man  ever  performed  real 
mastered  many  minute  and  apparently  \ 
Every  one  who  has  experienced  the  hap 
research  naturally  desires  to  encourage  ot 
now  can  this  be  better  done  than  by  show 
is  possible  Aow  work  is  to  be  conducted  ? 
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For  want  of  a  little  practical  experience  in  connect 

scopic  observation,  most  ridiculous  mistakes  have  been  i 

probable  that  many  of  the  wild  fancies  which  have  h 

lessly  hazarded,  accepted,  and  spread  would   never  \ 

science  if  their  authors  had  in  the  first  instance  been 

strate,  for  then  they  might  have  determined  whether  the  th 

about  had  actual  existence,  and  could  be  seen  with  thei 

rendered  evident  to  others,  or  were  but  the  creationi 

imaginations.     No  one  who  had  seen  and  properly  stu 

forms  of  life  would  have  jauntily  suggested  the  possibili 

through  space  from  their  birthplace  on  a  fragment  bro 

remote  world.     The  man  who  had  often  pondered  over 

of  the  transparent  matter  of  an  amoeba  would  surely  have 

suggesting  to  the  public  the  presence  of  machinery,  ar 

have  compared  them  with*  the  movements  of  an  aut 

a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  actual  structui 

growth  of  any  tissue  in  nature  would  have  interfered  with 

of  many  of  the  silly  dogmas,  of  which  "  man  is  a  mac 

means  the  only  or  the  most  significant  example.     More 

certain  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  practical  inj 

matters  microscopic  would  have  prevented  the  public  fr< 

long  into  many  philosophical  traps  which  have  been  1 

ignorant  who  desire  to  be  thought  learned,  and  the  unw 

appear  knowing.     Not  one  of  those  who  have  devotee 

the  study  of  living  matter,  and  have  seen  with  their  own  e] 

plated  with  their  own  understandings  the  phenomena  c 

has  been  able  to  discern  those  promises  and  potencies  wl 

boastfiiUy  declares  have  been  discerned  by  him  in  mat 

single  observer  been  able  to  see  "  molecular  "  or  other  n 

living  matter  of  any  living  being.     For  these  and  other 

chievous  statements  received  by  the  materialist  faithful 

servers  who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  are 

By  describing  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  < 
may  spread  knowledge.  By  prosecuting  original  enqu 
may  contribute  his  mite  to  the  gradually  increasing  st< 
tion ;  but  by  demonstrating  to  his  pupils  the  successive 
conclusions  in  scientific  enquiries  have  been  at  length  ai 
describing  minutely  the  methods  which  have  been  actu2 
investigation,  the  teacher  not  only  encourages  his  pi 
original  observers^  and  to  investigate  for  themselves,  but 
in  placing  them  in  a  position  to  commence  their  researc 
where  an  enquiry  has  been  abandoned  by  preceding  obs 
The  opinion  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  an  ol 
of  the  microscope  in  order  to  make  out  its  structure,  s( 
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ent    Much  of  the  disappointment  suffered  by  many  who  are  provided 

:h  microscopes,  may  be  traced  to  this  erroneous  idea.  Too  many  look 

»on  the  microscope  as  a  mere  toy,  and  microscopical  observation  as 

1  amusement,  by  the  help  of  which  time  may  be  made  to  pass  away 

leasantly.    Few  are  aware  of  the  real  interest  derived  from  intelligent 

nvestigation,  and  the  instruction  afforded,  and  the  facts  for  contemplation 

ind  thought  easily  to  be  obtained   if  only  the  observer  will    acquire 

the  necessary  dexterity  and  elementary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 

study  with  success.     Many  who  have  become  interested  in  what  was  at 

first  but  rough  and  superficial  investigation  have  persevered,  and  have 

at  length  become  excellent  observers,  who  have  added  new  facts  to  our 

knowledge,  or  have  rendered  more  accurate,  information  which  was 

already  possessed. 

Microscopical  investigation  may  be  undertaken  by  persons  in  almost 
any  position,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  by  both  sexes ;  indeed,  this 
is  a  department  in  which  ladies  are  likely  to  excel.     It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  money  is  to  be  earned  in  various  departments  of 
microscopical  work.     By  making  specimens  and  preserving  and  mount- 
i.ig  them,  by  drawing,  by  making  enlarged  diagrams  fi-om  the  microscope, 
and,  lastly,  by  engraving  on  copper,  steel,  stone,  or  wood  the  appear- 
ances of  various  microscopical  specimens,  fair  remuneration  may  be 
obtained  by  any  one  who  has  acquired  the  requisite  skill.     The  nume- 
rous cheap  and  excellent  microscopes  which  have  lately  been  made  by 
many  English  makers  have  largely  contributed  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  minute  structure  of  various  natural  objects.   The  annually  increasing 
sale  of  instruments  of  all  classes  shows  how  popular  this  branch  of 
enquiry  is  becoming ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  additions  to 
scientific  knowledge  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  a  consideration  of  these 
circumstances  would  have  led  us  to  expect.     Although  there  are  many 
instruments,  I  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  real  observers  are  com- 
paratively few.     At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  persons 
set  themselves  up  as  original  investigators  whose  range  of  observatior 
has  been  very  limited.   Although  by  working  at  one  special  department  * 
enquiry  a  man  may  undoubtedly  discover  new  facts,  he  will  be  liable 
make  grave  errors,  and  will  almost  certainly  arrive  at  wrong  conclusi 
if  he  attempts  to  generalize.     Before  attempting  original  investigati 
however,  every  student  should  obtain  instruction  or  instruct  himsel 
different  departments  of  microscopic  enquiry,  and  should  examinf 
same  object  in  many  different  ways.     The  experience  thus  gaine 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  special  investigations,  and  ^ 
and  mind  will  have  been  subjected  to  careful  training,  by  whicl 
success  is  rendered  possible,  and  the  most  unfortunate  mistakes  a 
For  teachers  of  natural  science  a  practical  knowledge  of  micrc 
investigation  is  becoming  daily  more  important    It  is  more  t 
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needful  we  should  teach  as  much  as  possible  by  the  eye.  In  teaching 
every  branch  of  natural  science  demonstration  ought  to  be  combined  with 
oral  description.  The  student  should  see  what  is  described ;  and  where 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  teacher  to  exhibit  illustrative  .  specimens,  good 
models,  drawings,  and  explanatory  diagrams  should  be  supplied.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  study  how  to  communicate  knowledge 
most  easily  and  most  clearly^  and  to  save  the  student  as  much  time  as 
possible,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  amount  of  work  required  of  him 
will  be  reduced,  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be.  But  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge in  every  possible  way.  A  lecturer  on  any  branch  of  microscopic 
enquiry  should  show  his  pupils  the  structure  he  describes,  and  teach 
them  how  they  may  demonstrate  for  themselves  the  facts  observed  in  his 
specimens,  and  depicted  in  his  drawings.  With  the  aid  of  the  little 
microscopes  referred  to  on  page  17,  twelve  microscopical  specimens  can 
be  passed  round  a  class  consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  students 
in  the  course  of  an  hour's  lecture,  ahd  without  the  lecture  itself  being 
in  any  way  interrupted.  It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  students  to 
make  rough  diagrams  of  what  they  are  able  to  observe  in  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  specimens. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Professor  of  Physiology,  I  exhibited  and 
described  at  each  of  my  lectures  at  King's  College,  three  or  four  speci- 
mens, so  that  in  the  course  of  a  session  each  pupil  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  more  than  three  hundred  preparations  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  body.  The  microscopes  referred  to  (see  §  19,  p.  17)  are  well 
adapted  for  every  kind  of  class  demonstration.  With  low  powers  these 
instruments  may  be  employed  in  village  schools  with  great  advantage. 
Not  only  may  parts  of  insects,  the  hairs  and  other  parts  of  animals, 
crystals  of  different  substances,  stones,  minerals,  and  various  objects  of 
general  interest  be  shown,  but  the  internal  structure  of  the  petals  of 
flowers,  the  hairs  and  leaves  of  various  plants,  and  other  organs,  may  be 
displayed  and  clearly  demonstrated. 

As  a  teacher  first  of  general  anatomy  and  physiology,  then  of  morbid 
anatomy,  and  lastly  of  medicine  in  a  large  medical  school  and  hospital, 
I  have  naturally  been  led  to  direct  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  special 
branches  of  microscopical  investigation  which  belong  more  particularly 
to  those  departments,  and  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  the 
investigation  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  which  are  treated  of  in 
"The  Microscope  in  Medicine"  (fourth  edition,  1878).  But  from  the 
present  work  I  shall  exclude  every  thing  of  a  strictly  medical  character. 
Only  those  processes  applicable  to  general  microscopical  research,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, fluids  and  solids,  minerals  and  fossils,  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  pages. 


PART    I. 

THE     MICROSCOPE    AND    GENERAL    MICROSCOPICAL    APPARATUS — OF 
LUMINATING  OBJECTS — OF  DRAWING,  ENGRAVING,    AND   MEASURI 
— INSTRUMENTS,    GLASS    CELLS,    CEMENTS,     PRESERVATIVE     FLUIl 
AND     OTHER     THINGS     REQUIRED     IN     ORDINARY    MICROSCOPIC 
WORK, 

1.  The  Hleroscope. — It  is  not  desirable  in  a  practical  work  like  t 
present  to  enter  into  minute  details,  concerning  either  the  mechanical 
optical  arrangements  of  the  microscope,  especially  as  there  are  ma 
excellent  books  published  in  this  country,  in  America,  and  on  t 
Continent,  in  which  these  points  are  fully  discussed.  I  shall  therefc 
allude  only  in  general  terms,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  the  vario 
parts  of  which  the  instrument  is  composed. 

S.  The  Simple  Microscope,  fig.  2,  pi.  I,  is  of  use  chiefly  in  ti 
examination  and  dissection  of  comparatively  large  objects.  It  consis 
of  a  firm  support,  on  which  the  stage  or  rest  for  the  object  is  place 
the  mirror  being  beneath,  and  the  magnifying  lens  above.  In  th 
arrangement  the  magnified  image  of  the  object  passes  at  once  tp  tl 
eye  of  the  observer.  A  very  good  substitute  for  a  simple  microscoi 
is  a  watchmaker's  loup  or  lens,  the  frame  of  which  can  be  grasped  1 
the  muscles  around  the  eye. 

8.  The  Compoaiad  Microscope  is  the  only  instrument  now  used  f 
minute  research.  Until  those  great  improvements  in  the  mode  of  coi 
bining  the  glasses,  now  universally  adopted,  had  been  introduced  I 
the  successful  labours  of  Mr.  Lister,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Powell,  and  other 
the  compound  microscope  was  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  and  eve 
up  to  the  present  century  the  simple  microscope,  as  employed  I 
Leeuwenhoek,  and  improved  by  WoUaston  and  others,  possessed  son 
advantages  over  its  more  complex  but  imperfect  rival  In  the  compouti 
microscope^  fig.  i,  pi.  I,  the  object-glass ^  c,  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  bra 
tube  and  the  eye-piece  at  the  other.  The  greater  the  distance  betwec 
the  two  the  higher  will  be  the  amplification  of  an  object  The  tot 
length  of  the  tube  with  its  eye-piece  and  object-glass  varies  in  differei 
instruments,  but  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  found  that  from  six  to  tweb 
inches  will  be  sufilicient,  as  the  tube  can  be  easily  lengthened  if  desire 
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The  magnifying  power  of  the  compound  microscope  may  be 
augmented  : — i,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  object-glass  ;  2,  that  of 
the  eye-piece ;  or,  3,  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  object-glass 
and  the  eye-piece  by  means  of  a  draw-tube  provided  in  the  instrument, 
or  by  adding  a  tube.  I  have  had  several  such  tubes  made,  of  different 
lengths,  which  may  be  interposed  as  desired. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  two  last  cases  any 
imperfections  which  may  exist  in  the  object-glass  are  greatly  augmented. 
Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should  not  work  with  deep  eye-pieces,  but 
when  we  wish  to  magnify  an  object  more,  we  should  adapt  to  the  in- 
strument an  objective  of  higher  magnifying  power.  In  some  observa- 
tions, however,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  be  able  to  work  with  a 
lens  which  permits  some  space  between  its  lower  glass  and  the  prepara- 
tion, and  the  increased  length  of  the  tube  becomes  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  degree  of  amplification.  In  stud)dng  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  smaller  vessds  of  the  frog's  foot  I  found 
great  advantage  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  method.  Information 
upon  employing  very  high  powers  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  the 
work. 

Optical  Portion  of  the  Microscope, 

The  optical  portion  of  the  ordinary  microscope  includes  the  eye-piece^ 
object-glass^  and  the  mirror  from  which  the  light  is  reflected  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  object. 

The  image  in  the  compound  microscope  is  inverted,  but  this  incon- 
venience may  be  obviated  by  causing  it  before  it  reaches  the  eye  to  pass' 
through  another  set  of  lenses  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope, 
and  termed  the  erector.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  tube,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  plano-convex  lens,  and  at  the  other  a  meniscus,  a  dia- 
phragm being  placed  about  midway.  This  is  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the 
microscope  above  the  object-glass,  and,  like  the  similar  arrangement  in 
the  telescope,  reverses  the  image. 

4.  Hesatlve  Eye-piece. — The  eye-piece  in  ordinary  use  is  the  negative 
or  Hughenian  eye-piece,  fig.  3,  pi.  I.  It  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
glasses,  the  flat  surfaces  of  each  being  directed  upwards.  The  one 
nearest  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  the  eye-glass,  and  the  other  at  the 
greater  distance  the  Jicld-glass.  The  large  microscopes  are  usually 
supplied  with  two  or  three  eye-pieces,  so  that  the  amplification  of  an 
object  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

Kdnet^s  eye-piece  is  made  like  the  above,  but  the  eye-glass  is  an 
achromatic  combination.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brooke  I  have  lately 
used  this  eye-piece  as  a  condenser  with  the  best  results. 

5.  Tbe  Posliilve  Eye-picce,  of  Ramsden,  is  only  used  in  those  cases 
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in  which  it  is  necessary  to  see  distinctly  some  object  in  the  eye-piece, 
as,  for  instance,  an  instrument  for  measuring,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
object  is  in  focus.  In  this  eye-piece  the  convex  surfaces  of  each  of  the 
two  glasses  are  directed  towards  one  another  as  seen  in  fig.  4,  pi.  I. 

6.  ObjccusUwses. — The  object-glasses^  fig.  7,  pi.  I,  used  in  the  best 
instruments,  are  of  English  manufacture,  but  many  really  good  object- 
glasses  are  now  furnished  with  the  cheap  microscopes,  some  of  which 
are  made  on  the  Continent,  and  are  produced  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

The  two  most  useful  object-glasses  for  a  student  are  the  quarter  of  an 
inch  which,  with  the  No.  i  eye-piece,  should  magnify  from  200  to  220 
diameters,' and  the  inch  which  should  magnify  from  30  to  40  diameters. 
The  definition  of  these  glasses  should  be  good,  and  they  should  transmit 
plenty  of  light  Any  lines  in  a  structure  examined  by  them  should 
appear  sharp  and  distinct  The  field  should  be  fiat,  every  part  of  it  in 
focus  at  the  same  time,  not  too  small,  and  there  should  be  no  coloured 
rings  round  any  object  subjected  to  examination.  The  achromatic  object- 
glasses  consist  of  three  sets  of  lenses,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  com- 
pound. Mr.  Wenham,  however,  made  some  excellent  high  powers  with 
a  single  firont  lens,  and  this  plan  Jias  since  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
makers.  An  important  impravement  in  the  making  of  object-glasses  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  who  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Kenyon  College,  U.S.,  has  added  a  second 
posterior  combination,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  one 
when  objects  are  to  be  examined  with  very  oblique  light.  The  arrange- 
ment also  possesses  some  advantages  for  photographic  purposes. 

Many  of  the  new  French  and  German  objectives  have  excellent 
*  defining  power,  and  are  produced  at  very  small  cost.  Of  late  Mr.  Swift 
and  other  English  makers  have  succeeded  in  making  objectives  quite 
equal  to  them,  at  the  same  price.  By  employing  a  glass  of  great 
refractive  power  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Son,  of  Birmingham,  have  made 
some  high  power  lenses,  which  have  excellent  defining  power,  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  one-sixth  cost  1/.  15 J.,  and  the  one-seventh,  of  105° 
aperture,  2/.  The  working  distance  of  these  objectives  from  the  thin 
glass  covering  the  object  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  most  objectives 
of  the  same  degree  of  magnifying  power. 

Object-glasses  of  high  power  are  now  generally  made  so  that  the 
object  must  be  viewed  through  a  thin  stratiun  of  distilled  water  placed 
between  and  touching  the  surfaces  of  the  front  lens  of  the  objective  and 
the  covering  glass  (d  immersion^.  The  image  has  a  peculiar  brightness, 
and  as  Mr.  Brooke  has  observed,  the  object  is  more  highly  illuminated, 
because  more  oblique  rays  are  admitted  than  would  otherwise  pass  into 
the  lens  ;  the  working  distance  of  the  objective  is  somewhat  increased, 
while  the  price  of  glasses  of  the  same  magnifying  power  is  less.  Im- 
^       mersion  object-glasses  were  first  made  by  M.  Hartnack,  of  Paris,  the 
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successor  of  Oberhauser,  but  they  are  now  produced  by  all  the  best 
makers.  Mr.  Stephenson  uses  oil  instead  of  water,  and  thus  gains  great 
advantages  in  resolving  P.  Angulatum,  and  such  objects.  Zeiss  has 
lately  made  some  improved  immersion  lenses,  for  use  with  oil  of  cedar- 
wood. 

For  the  use  of  objectives  of  very  high  magnifying  power,  x^^part  VI. 

Mr.  Brookes  double  nose-piece  is  useful  and  saves  much  time.  A 
revolving  frame  is  arranged  for  carrying  two  or  more  objectives,  which 
can  be  easily  brought  into  position  at  the  end  of  the  body  one  after  the 
other. 

Mr.  Swiff  s  centring  nose-piece. — Mr.  Swift  has  designed  a  very  in- 
genious nose-piece,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  object-glass  can  be  perfectly 
centred  after  it  is  screwed  on  to  the  body  of  the  microscope.  The 
arrangement  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  employed  for  centring  the 
condenser.    It  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  1 1,  pi.  VIII,  p.  i8. 

9.  Spherical  and  Chromatic  Aberration. — Unless  the  objective  is 
properly  corrected  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  pi.  I,  figs. 
5  &  6,  it  is  valueless  to  the  observer.  Spherical  aberration  may  be 
known  by  the  want  of  sharpness  when  a  fine  line  or  small  spot,  or  body 
with  a  well-defined  circular  outline,  is  examined.  The  lines  seem  to 
be  blurred  and  foggy,  and  when  there  are  several  lines  or  spots  near  to 
one  another,  they  appear  to  run  together,  producing  a  general  shadow, 
instead  of  each  one  being  distinctly  defined  and  separated  from  its 
neighbours.  If  the  glass  has  not  been  properly  corrected  for  chromatic 
aberrcUion^  lines  and  dots  are  seen  with  coloured  firinges,  blue  if  the  lens 
is  under-corrected y  reddish  if  over-corrected. 

9.  Flatness  of  Field  can  be  tested  by  moving  an  object  from  one 
part  of  the  field  to  another  without  altering  its  distance  from  the  object- 
glass.  If  the  field  is  flat,  the  object  will  appear  equally  well-defined  in 
all  parts,  but  if  the  glass  is  defective  in  this  particular,  an  object  ac- 
curately focussed  in  the  centre  will  be  found  to  be  blurred  and  out  of 
focus  when  it  is  moved  to  the  circumference.  Or  a  stage  micrometer, 
§  6o,  ruled  to  hundredths  and  thousandths  of  an  inch,  may  be  brought 
into  focus.  If  the  lines  are  sharp  and  clear,  and  perfectly  parallel  to 
one  another  in  every  part  of  the  field,  the  glass  is  a  good  one ;  but  if 
some  appear  curved  and  thicker  at  the  circumference  of  the  field  than 
at  its  centre,  the  glass  is  defective. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  even  if  the  most  minute  directions 
were  given,  the  student  just  commencing  work  would  be  able  to  test  the 
object-glasses  he  was  about  to  purchase,  in  all  necessary  particulars. 
Generally  he  must  trust  the  maker,  but  if  he  desires  to  ascertain  if  his 
object-glass  is  good,  perhaps  the  simplest  plan  is  to  compare  the  images 
produced  by  the  same  object  first  placed  under  his  own  power  and  then 
under  a  glass  magnifying  in  the  same  degree,  but  of  known  excellence. 
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9.  Anipie  of  Apertare. — For  ordinary  work  it  will  be  found  incon- 
venient if  the  object-glass,  when  in  focus,  comes  too  close  to  the  object. 
This  is  a  defect  in  glasses  having  a  high  angle  of  aperture.  The  angle  of 
aperture  is  the  angle  made  by  two  lines  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass  with  the  point  of  focus  of  the  lens.  The 
angle  B  A  B  in  fig.  8,  pi.  I,  is  the  angle  of  aperture.  Glasses  with  a 
high  angle  of  aperture  admit  much  light,  and  define  many  structures  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  nature,  which  look  confused  when  examined  by 
ordinary  powers.  For  general  microscopical  work,  however,  glasses  of 
medium  angular  aperture  are  to  be  recommended. 

Glasses  having  an  angle  of  150  degrees  and  upwards  are  valuable 
for  investigations  upon  many  very  delicate  and  thin  structures,  such  as 
the  diatomaceae ;  but  such  powers  are  not  well  adapted  for  ordinary  work. 
The  importance  of  arranging  the  object  very  careftilly  and  the  necessity 
of  paying  great  attention  to  the  adjustment  and  illumination,  render 
these  glasses  inconvenient  for  general  observation.  The  penetrating 
power  of  glasses  with  a  low  angle  is  greater  than  in  those  of  a  high  angle 
of  aperture,  and  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  lenses  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. If  then  the  object  to  be  examined  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, an  objective  of  moderate  angle  is  to  be  preferred,  but  this  view  can 
only  be  acted  upon  within  certain  moderate  limits,  for  if  the  angle  is 
reduced  too  much  there  is  great  loss  of  definition,  as  I  have  learnt  to 
my  cost  in  the  case  of  a  quarter  which  I  had  made  and  which  was 
almost  useless,  except  for  examining  objects  by  reflected  light. 

The  refraction  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  thin 
glass  covering  the  object  varies  according  to  its  thickness,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  render  the  higher  objectives  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  this  varying  refraction.  An  arrangement  for  "  correction  "  is 
especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  glasses  of  high  angle  of  aperture,  and 
usually  consists  of  a  screw  collar,  by  turning  which  the  distance  between 
the  front  and  second  pair  of  glasses  may  be  increased  or  reduced.  An 
engraved  line  shows  the  point  to  which  the  lens  should  be  set  for 
uncovered  objects.  Its  adjustment  for  covered  objects  is  to  be  effected  in 
the  following  manner: — arrange  the  objective  as  if  for  an  uncovered 
object ;  then  any  object  covered  with  thin  glass  is  brought  into  focus  by 
moving  the  body  of  the  microscope ;  next  the  milled  adjustment  ring 
adapted  to  the  object-glass  is  turned  round  until  any  particles  of  dust 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  thin  glass  covering  the  object  are  brought 
into  focus.  The  lens  is  thus  ^^ corrected^^  for  the  thickness  of  the  cover, 
and  it  only  remains  to  re-focus  the  object 

The  mechanical  arrangement  usually  employed  in  this  country  for 
"  correcting  "  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  very 
high  objectives.  The  screw  works  too  hard,  and  the  thread  is  too 
coarse.     Mr.  Wenham  has  introduced  a  great   improvement,  which 
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entirely  overcomes  these  objections,  and  enables  the  observer  to 
"  correct "  from  time  to  time  while  he  is  examining  the  object.  The 
middle  and  posterior  lenses  are  made  to  alter  their  position  instead  of  the 
front  lens.  This  is  a  very  valuable  improvement.  Other  modifications 
have  since  been  made,  among  the  most  simple  and  advantageous  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  very  ingenious  movement  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Swift.  The  screw  should  work  so  easily  that  the  observer  may 
turn  it  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite  while  the  object  is 
being  examined.  In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact 
point  at  which  a  jxirticular  object  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In 
using  the  highest  magnifying  powers  different  objects  in  the  very  same 
preparation  will  vary  in  clearness  according  to  the  depth  at  which  they 
lie  in  the  preservative  medium,  and  the  lens  will  accordingly  require 
varying  adjustment 

!••  The  Mirror,  pi.  VI,  fig.  6,  p.  14,  should  slide  upon  a  perpen- 
dicular bar  or  tube  beneath  the  stage,  so  that  it  may  be  arranged  near 
to,  or  at  a  distance  from,  the  object,  and  it  should  be  capable  of  being 
inclined  at  any  angle,  so  that  rays  of  light  may  be  reflected  from  it 
and  made  to  pass  directly  through  the  object,  or  thrown  upon  it  verj' 
obliquely.  The  mirror  should  be  of  at  least  two  inches  in  diameter,  one 
surface  quite  plane  and  the  other  concave,  so  that  a  strong  light  may  be 
condensed  upon  the  object,  if  desired.  The  achromatic  condenser  and 
other  pieces  of  apparatus  of  advantage  for  examining  objects  by  trans- 
mitted and  reflected  light  are  described  further  on.     See  p.  29. 

Mechanical  Portion  of  the  Microscope. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  microscope, 
I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  arrangements  for  altering  the  focus, 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  stage. 

11.  A4f  nstments  for  altering  the  Focus. — The  ordinary  movement  is 
obtained  by  the  rack  and  pinion.  In  some  microscopes  the  body  is 
moved  by  the  fingers  alone,  and  is  arranged  to  slide  in  a  tube  (which 
may  be  lined  with  cloth)  like  a  telescope.  In  the  instruments  of 
Mr.  Ladd  the  requisite  motion  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  milled  head, 
which  operates  upon  a  chain  instead  of  the  rack  and  pinion  which  is 
commonly  employed.  Besides  coarse  adjustment,  however,  every  micro- 
scope should  be  provided  with  a  more  delicate  movement  for  altering 
the  focus  when  high  powers  are  employed.  The  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fine  adjustment  are  different  in  various  instruments.  The 
movement  of  Mr.  Ladd's  chain  is  so  regular  and  delicate  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  fine  adjustment.  Mr.  Collins  has  recently  introduced 
a  very  ingenious  modification  of  the  arrangement  for  fine  adjustment, 
which  works  excellently,  and  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  This  will 
be  understood  by  reference  to  pi.  IV,  fig.  2. 
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12.  The  Body  of  Che  Mlcrosoope.-^The  instrument  should  be  per- 
fectly steady,  whether  the  body  be  inclined  or  arranged  in  a  vertical 
position  ;  and  not  the  slightest  lateral  movement  or  vibration  should  be 
communicated  to  the  body  of  the  microscope  when  the  focus  is  altered 
by  turning  either  of  the  adjustment  screws.  The  base  or  foot  should  be 
sufficiently  heavy  to  give  steadiness,  and  should  touch  the  ground  in 
three  places  only,  or  the  body  should  be  fixed  upon  three  feet.  The 
foot  or  base  may  be  made  of  cast  iron,  or  even  of  zinc,  or  some  other 
cheap  metal. 

The  body  oiight  to  be  provided  with  a  joint,  so  that  it  may  be 
inclined  or  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  is  requisite  when  drawings 
are  made  with  the  camera,  or  when  objects  are  measured  by  the  aid  of 
that  instrument  or  the  steel  disc  or  neutral  tint  glass  reflector.  Another 
advantage  gained  by  this  moveable  joint  is  that  the  muscles  of  the 
observer's  neck  do  not  become  so  tired  when  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope is  inclined  as  when  the  head  has  to  be  bent,  for  several  hours  at 
a  time,  over  an  instrument  standing  upright.  The  larger  the  microscope 
may  be,  the  more  necessary  is  this  joint  for  the  comfort  of  the  observer ; 
and  as  it  in  no  way  impairs  the  steadiness  of  the  instrument,  and  only 
adds  a  few  shillings  to  the  expense,  I  recommend  every  one,  in  choosing 
a  microscope,  to  select  an  instrument  the  body  of  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  vertical,  inclined,,  and  horizontal  position. 

18.  The  stase  should  be  at  least  three  inches  in  length  by  two  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  there  should  be  a  distance  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  centre  of  the  opening  in  the  stage  over  which  the  slide  is 
placed,  to  the  upright  pillar — a,  fig.  9,  pi.  I.  The  stages  of  the  micro- 
scopes of  Nachet,  Oberhauser,  and  indeed  those  of  most  of  the  foreign 
makers  are  too  contracted  for  convenience.  A  good  large  stage  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  small  saucer  can 
be  placed  upon  it  and  moved  freely  in  various  directions.  A  piece  of 
thin  plate-glass,  of  a  required  size,  may  be  made  to  fit  on  the  stage,  and 
thus  a  small  stage  is  easily  converted  into  a  large  one. 

14.  Diaphragm. — Beneath  the  stage  a  circular  diaphragm  plate  with 
holes  in  it  of  several  different  sizes,  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  made  to  revolve  without  difficulty  and  any  hole  brought  under  the 
object ;  a  catch  is  of  great  advantage,  as  it  tells  the  observer  when  each 
particular  opening  reaches  the  centre  of  the  field,  pi.  I,  fig.  9.  Various 
arrangements  have  been  adopted  for  altering  the  size  of  the  aperture  in 
the  diaphragVn  instead  of  having  a  revolving  plate  with  several  holes  of 
different  jiizes.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  B. 
Kincaid  •("  Mic.  Journal,"  July,  t866,  p.  75).  This  is  made  of  a  short 
piece  (^f  thin  India-rubber  tube,  the  two  ends  of  which,  fixed  to  brass 
rings,  Are  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  central  part 
becomes  contracted.     An  aperture  of  any  size  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
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opening  must  be  always  perfectly  central.     The  graduating  diaphragm  of 
Mr.  Collins  is,  however,  the  most  useful  diaphragm  yet  made,  pi.  XVII, 

fig-3- 

DIFFERENT   FORMS   OF   MICROSCOPES. 

IB.  Students*  Mlcroiieopes. — Mr.  Salmon  (1853),  Mr.  Highley,  see 
pi.  Ill,  and  Mr.  Matthews  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  makers  in 
London  who  brought  out  really  good,  practical  instruments,  furnished  with 
good  object-glasses,  at  very  low  prices.  Mr.  Salmon's  original  student's 
microscope  is  represented  in  pi.  1 1.  This  was  a  good  working  instru- 
ment and  cost  five  pounds.  The  sale  for  cheap  instruments  has 
much  increased  and  is  now  enormous.  Although  many  teachers 
strongly  recommend  foreign  microscopes  in  preference  to  Hhose  made  in 
their  own  country,  it  is  difllicult  to  understand  why,— seeing  that  instru- 
ments as  good  and  as  cheap  are  made  here.  It  is  probable  that  many 
more  cheap  microscopes  are  made  in  England  than  elsewhere,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  instrument  could  be  made  here  as  well 
as,  and  at  a  lower  price  than,  abroad,  if  only  a  large  number  could  be 
put  in  hand.  Of  late  years  the  improvements  in  cheap  microscopes 
have  been  very  great,  and  nearly  all  the  makers  now  furnish  student's 
microscopes,  which  are  really  good  and  useful,  for  from  3/.  to  5/. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  all  who  are  about  to  purchase  a  cheap 
instrument  to  examine  the  student's  microscope  made  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Beck,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Crouch,  Mr.  Baker,  and  the  microscopes 
recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Swift  (Plates  IV,  X),  and  those  made  by 
Mr.  Parkes,  of  Birmingham. 

10.  ijarse  Mleroncopes. — The  large  expensive  microscopes  are  pro- 
vided with  every  instrument  which  modem  science  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  observer.  For  delicate  investigations  many  of  these  are 
invaluable,  but  for  ordinary  work  they  are  not  necessary,  and  their 
expense  is  so  great  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  students.  Very  expensive  and  delicate  instruments  are  seldom 
necessary  for  ordinary  work,  and  on  those  few  occasions  when  a  very 
perfect  instrument  is  required,  the  student  may  appeal  to  some  fiiend, 
who  possesses  a  large  microscope,  for  permission  to  examine  his  objects 
by  it  The  members  of  the  Microscopical  Society  have  the  advantage 
of  using,  under  certain  regulations,  most  beautiful  instruments  provided 
with  very  high  powers.  A  complete  one  has  been  liberally  presented  to 
the  Societ}'  by  Mr.  Ross.  These  microscopes  are  now  arranged  ready 
for  work  at  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society's  rooms,  at  King's  College, 
firom  6  to  8  o'clock  on  each  evening  the  Society  meets.  In  the  Rad- 
diffe  Library  ar  Oxford  is  placed  one  of  Powell  and  Lealand's  large 
microscopes  complete,  including  a  -g^,  which  may  be  used  for  examina- 
tion under  certain  restrictions. 
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I  should  advise  those  who  wish  for  a  microscope  as  perfe^::;;^ 
be  made  in  the  present  day,  to  examine  the  beautiful  micro  ^cor 
Messrs.   Powell  and  Lealand.     In  alluding  specially  to  th&^e      / 
ments,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  in  ^j? 
disparage  the  work  of  other  makers ;  but  as  I  have  very  great  exp>e/ 
in  the  use  of  these  instruments,  I  feel  it  right  to  say  that  I  hav^  s^ 
found  their  working  powers  excellent.     Messrs.  Powell  and  Le 
have  done  much  to  perfect  the  compound  microscope,  and  they^ 
produced  the  highest  and  most  perfect  object-glasses  yet  made.  ^ 

folding  microscope  is  a  valuable  and  highly  convenient  form  for  t-^^ 
ling,  and  occupies  a  very  small  space.  It  is  represented  in  pi.  VII,  p. 

19.  Binocular  Microscopes. — The  binocular  is  applicable  to  aln^ 
every  kind  of  *  microscopical  research,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  th< 
student,  and  I  do  not  recommend  those  who  are  beginning  to  work  a 
microscopical  investigation  generally  to  provide  themselves  with  one 
The  instrument  is,  however,  very  desirable  for  special  work,  and  by  it^ 
use  a  more  correct  idea  of  many  objects  may  be  obtained  ;  but  for  the 
ordinary  microscopic  woric  undertaken  by  beginners,  and  for  the  exami- 
nation of  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  the  usual  instrument  is  to  be 
much  preferred.     The  binocular  should  be  a  separate  microscope  alto- 
gether, or  it  should  be  possible  to  remove  the  binocular  tube  from  the 
body  of  the  microscope,  and  substitute  for  it  an  ordinary  single  tube. 
Excellent  and  cheap  binocular  microscopes  are  made  by  Messrs.  Crouch, 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  Mr.  Collins,  pi.  V,  Mr.  Swift,  and  other 
makers.     (S^^  the  list  of  makers  at  the  end  of  the  volume.)     Binocular 
microscopes  may  now  be  obtained  of  the  above  makers  at  prices  ranging 
from  12/.  to  2ib/. 

M.  Nachet's  instrument,  fig.  2,  and  Mr.  Wenham*s  perfected  binocular, 
fig.  3,  are  represented  in  pi.  VI.  Mr.  Wenham  has  succeeded  in  producing 
two  or  three  binocular  arrangements.  The  first  plan  he  adopted  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  pi.  XIII,  fig.  2 ;  but  the  new  method  last  sug- 
gested by  him,  and  now  adopted  by  all  microscope  makers  in  this 
country,  is  shown  in  pi.  VI,  fig.  3. 

Binocular  for  the  highest  magnifying  powers, — Messrs.  Powell  and 
I^aland  have  recently  succeeded  in  devising  a  plan  by  which  a  binocular 
arrangement  can  be  adapted  to  the  highest  powers ;  the  binocular  in 
ordinary  use  being  suitable  only  for  the  examination  of  objects  by 
powers  magnifying  less  than  200  diameters.  This  new  plan  is  adapted 
only  for  high  powers,  and  may  be  used  with  the  -g^.  The  prisms  em- 
ployed are  represented  in  pi.  VI,  fig.  5.  They  are  placed  above  the 
object-glass.  Of  the  total  number  of  rays  which  have  passed  through 
the  object-glass,  the  greater  part  are  transmitted  through  the  prism  B 
and  the  straight  tube  of  the  microscope,  but  some  suffer  reflection  from 
its  lower  surface,  and  are  received  upon  the  reflecting  surface  £  of  the 
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prism  C  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  after 
emerging  from  the  surface,  enter  the  diagonal  tube  of  the  microscope. 
The  last  of  the  two  images  is  less  intense  than  the  first,  but  still  it  is 
light  enough  to  be  clearly  seen.  The  two  images  thus  formed  are 
exactly  similar,  and  the  two  pictures  blend  and  appear  to  the  observer  as 
one,  and  in  relief.  There  is,  however,  no  true  stereoscopic  image,  for  the  one 
picture  seems  to  be  in  every  respect,  save  in  intensity  of  illumination, 
the  counterpart  of  the  other.  I  have  examined  many  objects  by  the 
arrangement  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  and  find  that  it  works  exceed- 
ingly well  in  practice,  and  is  less  fatiguing  than  the  monocular  instrument 
It  is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  work  with  very  high  powers. 

Modifications  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand  in  their  binocular  for  high  powers  have  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wenham,  with  the  view  of  utilising  some  of  the  light  lost  in  their  system, 
but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  comparing  the  working  of 
the  new  prisms  with  those  of  Powell  and  Lealand.  From  Mr.  Wenham*s 
description  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  obiaining  perfectly 
satisfactory  results.  "  The  two  prisms  need  not  be  pressed  into  contact 
— if  so,  Newton's  rings  are  formed  ;  they  may  be  set  a  visible  distance 
asunder,  but  great  care  is  needed  in  adjusting  the  small  prism  so  as  to 
get  both  reflections  combined,  otherwise  a  blurred  image  will  be  seen  in 
the  slanting  body."  Mr.  Wenham,  however,  assures  me  that  the  results 
are  highly  satisfactory  if  the  instrument  is  properly  made  according  to 
the  directions  he  has  given. 

Mr.  Tolles,  of  Canastota,  New  York,  adapted  a  binocular  eye-piece 
to  the  ordinary  single  body.  This  gives  a  large  field  well  illuminated, 
and  seems  to  perform  well  with  low  and  medium  magnifying  powers. 
Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Maddox,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  observations,  says  he  has  even  used  it  with 
the  -^  and  ^  objectives.  It  is  constructed  thus : — An  adjustable 
shallow  achromatic  erector  or  eye-piece  slides  in  a  setting  that  fits  the 
.tube  of  the  single-body  microscope.  By  this  an  image  is  formed  at  the 
eye-glass  end.  This  image  then  passes  through  the  flat  surface  of  an 
equilateral  prism  placed  over  the  eye-lens,  and  by  it  is  bisected,  one  half 
being  refracted  towards  the  right,  the  other  half  to  the  left.  After  these 
rays  emerge  from  the  prism,  they  pass  into  prisms  of  the  form  used  by 
M.  Nachet  in  his  binocular  microscope  (suggested  for  use  here  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  as  the  rectangular  prisms  first  employed  by  Mr.  Tolles  did 
not  give  satisfactory  results),  and  escape  from  their  outer  surfaces  at  the 
angle  of  total  internal  reflection.  The  rays  are  lastly  transmitted  through 
two  deep  eye-pieces  or  oculars  superposed  over  the  two  prisms  last 
described     See  pi.  VI,  fig.  4. 

By  a  small  pinion  the  prisms  are  adjusted  for  the  variable  distance 
between  the  eyes  of  different  observers,  and  Mr.  Ladd  has  much 
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improved  and  simplified  that  adjustment  by  the  use  of  a  circular  disc 
>vith  two  eccentric  slots,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  rack  and  pinion. 
The  shallow  eye-piece,  or  erector,  is  made  to  slide  in  the  eye-piece  tube 
for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  distance  between  the  eye-lens  and  the 
prism  placed  over  it,  according  to  the  power  of  the  objective  in  use. 

In  this  new  binocular  we  have  a  modification  of  the  plan  first 
adopted  by  M.  Nachet,  but  which  promises  to  be  more  successful.  Mr. 
I^dd  has  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  this  form  of  binocular  appa- 
ratus in  England. 

18.  TraTelltnv  Microscopes. — Mr,  WaringtofC s  Arrangement — For 
travelling,  and  especially  for  sea-side  work,  it  will  be  convenient  to  be 
provided  with  a  microscope  which  can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass 
with  the  instruments  and  apparatus  required.  Mr.  Warington,  some 
time  since,  designed  a  very  simple  microscope  for  travelling  purposes. 
The  stand  consists  of  two  flat  pieces  of  oak,  fitted  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  by  means  of  pegs.  The  stage  is  inserted  into  the  longer  one, 
to  the  top  of  which  the  body  of  the  microscope  is  adapted  by  means  of 
a  clamp.  The  horizontal  bar  carrying  the  body  can  be  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  a  tube  arranged  to  receive  it.  This  instru- 
ment can  be  placed  in  an  upright  or  inclined  position,  and  by  means  of 
the  clamp  the  body  can  be  attached  to  a  table,  so  that  living  objects  in 
upright  glasses  can  be  subjected  to  examination.  Several  improved 
forms  of  microscop>e  arranged  according  to  the  same  principle  have  been 
suggested. 

Among  the  most  perfect  instruments  for  travelling,  is  the  microscope 
made  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  represented  in  plate  VII. 
This  has  all  the  advantages  of  one  of  the  larger  instruments  of  the  same 
makers,  and  is  most  convenient  It  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  description  below  the  figure,  tliis  micro- 
scope can  be  packed  in  a  very  small  box. 

Travellings  Dissecting^  and  Aquarium  Microscope, — A  simple  form  of 
travelling  microscoj>e  is  described  by  me  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,"  page  13.  This  instrument 
was  made  entirely  of  tubes.  It  could  be  used  as  a  microscope  for  dis- 
secting, for  looking  at  objects  in  an  aquarium,  and  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Focussing  was  effected  very  rapidly  by  means  of  a  knee  lever, 
which  was  kindly  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Becker,  instead  of  a  screw.  The 
arrangement  was,  however,  some^diat  expensive  to  make,  and  cheaper 
instruments  are  now  produced. 

Mr.  Highley  suggested  a  very  cheap  form  of  travelling  microscope 
which  is  also  strong  and  useful.  This  is  described  in  the  "  Microscopical 
Journal,"  vol.  iv,  page  278.  An  ingenious  little  microscope,  which  packs 
in  a  small  leather  case,  has  more  recently  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Holbom.     The  body  of  the  last  two  instruments  can  be  readily 
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adapted  to  the  tube  carrying  the  stage  of  the  microscope  next  to  be 
described.  Mr.  King,  naturalist,  of  the  Portland  Road,  has  devised  a 
most  convenient  microscope  for  examining  living  objects  in  aquaria.  It 
is  fixed  to  the  glass  of  the  aquarium  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  pneumatic  arrangement.  This  instrument  is  made  by  Mr. 
Collins,  of  157,  Great  Portland  Street  A  very  good  form  of  cheap 
pocket  and  seaside  microscope  is  made  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath, 
69,  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

19.  Clinical,  Pocket,  TraTelllnv,  and  Class  Hlcroscope. — Under  this 
head  I  propose  to  describe  an  instrument  devised  by  me  some  years 
since  which  I  have  found  very  useful  for  ordinary  observation,  in  the 
field,  and  at  the  seaside,  and  also  for  medical  work.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  for  class  demonstration.  Its  construction 
is  very  simple,  and  it  can  be  made  for  a  very  small  sum. 

The  Microscope, — Like  some  other  instruments  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  proposed,  this  microscope  is  composed  of  drawtubes,  like 
a  telescope ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  stage,  and  the  plan  adopted  for 
moving  the  slide  when  different  parts  of  the  object  are  submitted  to 
examination,  differ  entirely,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  from  those  hitherto 
proposed.  The  instrument  consists  of  three  tubes  tf,  b,  c,  fig.  i,  pi. 
VIII ;  a  carries  the  eye-piece,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  slides 
in  ^,  which  is  of  the  same  length,  but  only  slides  up  to  its  centre  in  the 
outer  tube  c.  Tube  b  carries  the  object-glass.  The  tube  c  can  be  fixed 
by  aid  of  a  screw-ring,  //,  at  any  position,  according  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  object-glass.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  object-glass  fi-om 
being  forced  through  the  preparation  by  careless  focussing.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  is  an  aperture  for  throwing  the  light  on  opaque 
objects.  The  preparation  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  flat  surface  below 
by  a  spring,  which  allows  the  requisite  movements  to  be  made  with  the 
hand,  figs.  2,  3.  That  part  of  the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  examine 
can  be  easily  placed  in  position  opposite  the  object-glass  if  the  instru- 
ment is  inverted.  The  proper  focus  is  obtained  by  a  screwing  move- 
ment of  the  tube  b  ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to  examine  any  other  parts  of 
the  object,  the  slide  may  be  moved  by  one  hand,  while  the  instrument 
is  firmly  grasped  by  the  other.  Delicate  focussing  is  effected  by  drawing 
the  tube  a  up  and  down.  By  this  movement  the  distance  between  the 
eye-piece  and  object-glass  is  altered. 

Any  object-glass  may  be  used  with  this  instrument.  I  have  adapted 
various  powers,  from  a  three-inch,  magnifying  fifteen  diameters,  to  a 
twelfth^  magnifying  seven  hundred  diameters,  and  I  feel  sure  that  even 
higher  powers  may  be  used,  if,  as  in  one  of  my  instruments  a  fine- 
threaded  screw  be  adapted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  which  carries 
the  object-glass,  for  careful  focussing. 

In  the  examination  oi  transparent  objects^  p.  29,  ordinary  daylight  or 
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the  direct  light  of  a  lamp  may  be  used,  or  the  light  may  be  reflected 
from  a  small  mirror  inclined  at  the  proper  angle ;  or,  if  low  objectives 
only  are  required,  the  light  may  be  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
In  examining  objects  by  reflected  lights  p.  26,  sufficient  illumination  is 
obtained  from  an  ordinary  wax  candle  placed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  aperture,  just  above  the  object.  But  the  most  beautiful  effects 
result  from  the  use  of  the  Lieberkuhn,  §  30,  with  direct  light  The  best 
parafiine  lamp  for  microscope  work  generally,  is  the  small  lamp  I  have 
described  in  page  25. 

The  slide,  as  has  been  stated,  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  instrument,  which  I  have  called  the  stage,  by  a  spring  which  is 
therefore  made  to  press  on  the  bcLck  of  the  slide.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stage  a  little  screw  and  clamp  are  placed  so  that  the  specimen  may 
be  fixed  in  any  position  that  may  be  desired,  figs,  i,  3,  7. 

In  using  this  microscope,  the  slide  with  the  object  to  be  examined  is 
placed  upon  the  stage,  the  thin  glass  being  upwards  towards  the  object- 
glass,  while  the  spring  is  made  to  press  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
slide.  The  little  screw  is  removed.  The  slide  may  be  moved  in  any 
position,  and  any  particular  object  to  be  examined  can  readily  be  placed 
exactly  under  the  object-glass.  Tube  a  is  withdrawn  about  two-thirds  of 
its  length.  The  tube  c  being  held  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  h  is  grasped 
with  the  right,  and  with  a  screwing  motion  the  object-glass  is  brought  to 
its  proper  focus.  The  specimen  having  been  found,  the  slide  may,  if 
desired,  be  firmly  fixed  by  screwing  down  the  little  clamp,  and  the  tube 
retained  in  its  position  and  prevented  from  slipping  by  screwing  down 
the  ring  fitted  on  tube  c.  The  instrument  and  preparation  may  then 
be  passed  round  a  class  without  any  danger  of  derangement.  In  re- 
moving the  slide,  it  must  be  rotated  on  the  stage,  until  it  slips  from 
under  the  spring.  In  appl)ring  it  the  slide  is  placed  in  the  same  position 
and  rotated  until  it  slips  under  the  spring.  If  this  precaution  be 
observed,  slides  may  be  very  quickly  removed,  and  replaced  without  any 
danger  of  damaging  the  thin  glass  and  the  preparation.  This  microscope 
is  well  suited  for  field-work  and  especially  for  botanical  purposes.  It  is 
not  heavy,  and,  including  the  powers  and  an  animalcule  cage,  will  easily 
pack  into  a  tube  or  case  six  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two  inches  in 
diameter.  It  may  be  made  about  one-third  smaller  without  disadvantage, 
and  without  requiring  special  objectives.  It  is  very  useful  in  clinical 
teaching.  This  simple  microscope  is  admirably  adapted  for  demonstra- 
ting general  specimens  to  classes,  and  may  be  used  in  village  schools  for 
displaying  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  specimens  to  the  children. 

Jlic  Stand. — The  above  tube  microscope  may  be  adapted  to  many 
forms  of  stands.  The  arrangement  I  have  employed  for  class  demon- 
stration will  be  at  once  understood  by  reference  to  figs.  9,  10,  pi.  VIII. 
The  structure  of  the  lamp  is  represented  in  fig.  6,  but  the  chimney  should 
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be  conical,  or  a  small  conical  lamp-glass  placed  over  the  diaphragm  of 
the  cylindrical  chimney,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  fig.  10,  pi.  VIII.  It  is 
a  simple  paraffine  lamp  with  a  conical  copper  chimney,  and  a  diaphragm, 
just  level  with  the  wick,  in  order  to  cause  a  powerful  current  of  air 
round  the  flame.  By  this  means  all  flickering  is  prevented,  and  the 
instrument  may  be  moved  about  without  fear  of  the  light  being  blown 
out.  The  diaphragm  is  made  of  a  plate  of  mica,  and  the  same  sub- 
stance is  placed  over  the  aperture  in  the  chimney,  h.  The  lamp  is  made 
to  slide  in  the  grooves  marked  ^,  g^  fig.  9,  pi.  VIII,  and  it  is  fixed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  object  by  the  screw  /,  fig.  6.  At  first  I  used 
oil,  but  for  some  time  past  I  have  burnt  paraffine  which  is  much  cheaper 
and  gives  a  far  better  light.  When  required  for  reflected  light,  the  lamp 
is  placed  in  the  groove  marked  ^,  fig.  9.  In  the  last  arrangement  the 
lamp,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Highley,  was  made  to  slide  on  a  horizontal 
bar  which  turns  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  position  for  reflected  light  is 
easily  secured,  pi.  VIII,  fig.  10.  A  mirror  is  employed  by  day,  and  slides 
in  the  same  groove,  or  upon  the  same  rod,  as  the  lamp.  The  mirror, 
achromatic  condenser,  polariscope,  and  drawing  apparatus  can  all  be 
readily  adapted  to  this  instrument,  and  it  will  be  found  convenient  for 
photographic  purposes.  The  microscope,  without  powers,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  twenty-five  shillings,  and  with  the  stand  it  costs  about  three 
pounds,  but  if  a  number  could  be  made  at  once  the  price  would  be  still 
less. 

By  this  plan  I  have  been  able  to  show  more  than  twelve  prepara- 
tions magnified  from  15  to  500  diameters,  to  a  class  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  during  an  hour's  lecture.  In  about  two  minutes  the  specimen 
may  be  changed  and  another  placed  in  its  stead.  The  condenser, 
mirror,  diaphragm,  polariscope,  &c.,  may  also  be  made  to  slide  upon  a 
rod  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stage  as  shown  in  fig.  10,  pi.  VIII.  I 
have  had  an  arrangement,  already  referred  to,  adapted  to  this  micro- 
scope, which  enables  me  to  use  it  for  demonstrating  structures  with  high 
powers.  In  the  instruments  used  at  my  lectures  given  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  i86t,  I  was  able  to  use  successfully  all  powers  up  to  the 
twelfth  of  an  inch  objective  (700  diameters)  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  the  plan  will  succeed  equally  with  the  highest.  An  instrument  has 
been  made  to  take  the  ^V- 

The  hand  microscopes  can  also  be  readily  arranged  in  a  box  fitted 
to  contain  several  in  a  line,  pi.  IX,  figs.  3,  4,  or  in  a  six  or  eight-sided 
frame,  figs,  i,  2,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  light,  to  illuminate  all  the 
objects  at  once,  may  be  placed.  One  advantage  of  these  arrangements 
for  demonstrating  to  a  class  is  that  while  every  one  can  alter  the  focus  to 
suit  his  vision,  the  microscopical  preparation  and  light  are  quite  out  of 
reach,  so  that  they  cannot  be  disarranged. 

The  hand  microscope  has  been  recently  modified  and  improved 
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upon  by  many  different  makers.  A  very  convenient  form  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Moginie,  and  another  by  Mr.  Hawksley. 
Still  more  recently,  a  new  form,  arranged  by  Mr.  Swift,  is  used  as  a 
clinical  and  seaside  microscope.  With  a  low  power  only  this  instru- 
ment may  be  obtained  for  about  thirty  shillings. 

Dr,  Guy's  Arrangement. — My  colleague,  Dr.  Guy,  devised  an  inge- 
nious form  of  hand  microscope,  which  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  How,  of 
Foster  Lane,  and  is  known  as  the  "Illuminator  Hand  Microscope." 
This  is  well  adapted  for  examination  with  low  powers,  and  for  showing 
popular  objects  in  schools  and  to  classes,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for 
the  real  work  of  the  medical  practitioner  or  student  of  physiology.  My 
friend,  in  praising  the  merits  of  the  class  microscope  he  has  constructed, 
has,  I  think,  been  unduly  hard  upon  the  complexities  of  other  instru- 
ments, while  he  has  scarcely  given  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  any  micro- 
scope, to  be  of  real  service  to  the  student  and  practitioner,  ought  to  work 
well  with  a  magnifying  power  of  at  least  200  diameters.  In  his  paper  he 
does  not  even  mention  the  highest  amplifying  power  that  can  be  adapted 
to  the  hand  microscope  he  describes.  ("  Journal  of  the  Quekett  Club," 
No.  20,  October,  1872,  page  65.) 

20.  Smallest  Pocket  microscope. — The  simple  tube  microscopes 
have  been  modified  in  many  ways  by  various  makers,  and  some  have 
been  made  so  small  that  they  may  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Highley.  It 
was  four  inches  long  and  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
was  sold  for  a  guinea.  Not  being,  provided  with  the  stage  and  spring, 
only  one  spot  in  the  field  could  be  brought  under  the  object-glass,  but 
it  was  intended  for  low  magnifying  powers  only,  which  give  a  large  field, 
pi.  IX,  fig.  7.  A  microscope  upon  the  same  plan  had  been  made  many 
years  previously  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand. 

Professor  Brown,  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
has  lately  introduced  a  very  valuable  modification  of  the  clinical  pocket 
microscope  which  occupies  far  less  space  than  the  one  above  described. 
This  beautiful  little  instrument  can  be  used  for  examining  objects  under 
the  highest  powers,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket.  It  is  figured 
in  pi.  X,  figs.  T,  2,  3,  of  the  actual  size.  It  is  four  inches  long  by  one  inch 
in  diameter  in  its  widest  part.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  instru- 
ment will  be  understood  by  the  figures,  but  it  has  been  fully  described 
by  Professor  Brown  in  the  "Veterinarian"  for  November,  1870,  and  it 
is  made  by  Mr.  Swift,  University  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  The 
instrument,  with  a  quarter,  costs  about  three  guineas.  I  believe  this 
microscope  will  be  of  great  use  to  naturalists,  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  to  all  who  desire  to  have  a  very  portable  microscope, 
adapted  for  examining  objects  with  high  powers.  A  very  little  practice 
will  enable  any  one  to  use  it  without  difficulty.   Professor  Brown  employs 
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it  in  veterinary  work.  He  can  use  it  in  the  open  air,  and  can  examine 
secretions  of  the  blood  of  animals  in  the  sheds  in  which  they  stand,  and 
under  powers  magnifying  one  thousand  diameters. 

The  eye-pieces  and  objectives  of  this  instrument  have  their  aberra 
tions  accurately  corrected  to  the  short  length  of  the  body.  PL  X,  fig.  2, 
represents  the  instrument  when  in  use.  The  slide  is  held  in  its  position 
by  a  spring  box,  marked  b,  and  can  be  freely  moved  about  when  undei 
examination.  The  coarse  adjustment  is  obtained  by  sliding  the  tube  l 
in  its  fitting,  to  which  the  object-glass  is  attached  ;  the  fine  adjustment 
is  effected  by  moving  the  tube  e,  which  enables  the  object  to  be  accu- 
rately focussed  with  the  greatest  ease* 

Eye-pieces  of  different  power,  condensers^  polarising  apparatus,  and 
other  appliances  can  be  added  to  the  instrument  without  difficulty,  if 
required.  The  glass  slides,  thin  glass  covers,  pipettes,  needles,  &c,  can 
be  packed  in  the  same  little  case  with  the  microscope.  The  instrument 
Mr.  Swift  made  for  me  is  packed,  with  its  stand,  in  a  small  strong  box, 
which  measures  in  inches  3JX  i|x  i^,  and  is  provided  with  an  inch,  a 
quarter,  and  a  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  obj,ective,  with  slides  and  thin 
glass. 

SI.  Dlsscctliiff  Microscopes  are  very  useful  in  many  microscopical 
enquiries  and  have  been  long  in  use.  Quekett's  original  dissecting 
microscope  is  seen  in  figs,  i,  2,  3,  pi.  XI.  Figs.  2,  3,  show  the  internal 
arrangement  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mirror,  lenses,  and  lens-holders 
are  packed  away.  The  instrument  is  furnished  with  three  lenses,  and 
is  to  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price. 

Laivsods  Dissecting  Binocular  Microscope^  as  made  by  Collins, 
pi.  XI,  fig.  4,  though  only  constructed  for  slight  magnifying  power,  is 
exceedingly  compact,  and  enables  the  observer  to  use  both  eyes.  It  is 
furnished  with  two  sets  of  stereoscopic  lenticular  prisms,  dissecting  in- 
struments, &c.  It  costs  two  guineas.  This  instrument  has  been  further 
modified  and  improved.  An  excellent  form  is  made  by  Mr.  Swift,  and 
is  figured  in  plate  XII,  fig.  i. 

Compound  Dissecting  Microscope. — An  excellent  compound  micro- 
scope, of  low  power,  was  arranged  for  dissecting  purposes,  by  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Lealand.  The  body  was  attached  to  an  arm,  which  could 
be  moved  up  and  down  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  instrument  was 
kept  ready  for  use  in  a  case.  Modifications  have  been  suggested  by 
others.  A  cheap  useful  instrument  for  dissection,  for  rough  examina- 
tion, or  for  examining  living  objects  in  an  aquarium,  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Swift.     This  is  represented  in  fig.  4,  pL  XII. 


Apparatus  for  Studtnti  Microscope, 
XS.  Apparatus  necessary  for  the  Stadent. — Every  student's  micro- 
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scope  should  be  provided  with  a  neutral  titU  glass  reflector  for  drawing 
and  measuring  objects,  a  diaphragm,  to  the  under  part  of  which  is  fitted 
a  tube  to  receive  an  achromatic  condenser  or  polarising  apparatus,  a 
bulls  eye  condenser,  one  shcUlow  eye-piece,  and  two  powers — a  low  one, 
magnifying  from  20  to  40  diameters,  and  a  quarter,  or  2i  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  which  magnifies  180  diameters,  a  stage  micrometer  {§  60),  a  Malt- 
woods  finder  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr,  Baker  (§  68),  and  an  animalcule 

<^^g^  (§  134). 

These  accessory  instruments  should  be  conveniently  packed  in  the 

case  with  the  microscope.  The  polarizing  apparatus  and  the  achro- 
matic condenser  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  beginner,  and  can  be 
purchased  afterwards.  The  cost  of  the  microscope  without  these  last, 
but  including  the  other  pieces  of  apparatus  mentioned,  in  a  well-made 
case,  need  not  be  more  than  six  pounds;  and  if  the  microscope  be 
mounted  on  a  cast-iron  foot  instead  of  a  brass  one,  it  may  be  obtained 
for  about  a  pound  less,  vrithout  its  practical  utility  being  in  any  way 
impaired. 

The  great  number  of  different  microscopes  and  the  excellent  work- 
manship employed  in  their  construction  render  it  a  difficult  as  well  as 
a  delicate  task  for  a  teacher  to  recommend  any  special  one  to  his 
pupils.  Many  of  the  instruments  which  I  have  used,  and  which  I  have 
recommended,  are  exceedingly  good,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
others,  which  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  testing,  which  are  as 
good  in  every  respect  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal 
English  and  foreign  microscope  makers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  volume, 

ON   ILLUMINATING  OBJECTS. 

S3.  Reflected  Ll^ht,  Transmitted  Llslit,  and  Pelartsed  LIsbt. — If 

the  internal  structure  as  well  as  the  external  surface  of  the  same  object 
be  studied  in  the  microscope,  the  observer  will  form  an  idea  of  its 
nature  very  diflfcrent  from  that  which  he  would  have  arrived  at  if  he 
had  regarded  the  characters  ascertained  by  one  mode  of  examination 
only.  By  employing  polarised  light  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  an 
object  may  sometimes  be  discovered,  of  which  no  indication  is  afforded 
when  it  is  examined  by  ordinary  light 

The  student's  attention  must,  therefore,  be  directed  to  the  three 
following  methods  of  throwing  the  light  upon  and  through  objects  to  be 
submitted  to  microscopical  examination.  The  directions  for  arranging 
the  microscope  for  observation  are  given  on  pp.  29,  81,  to  which  the 
student  is  referred  for  further  information. 

I.  Reflected  light — In  the  examination  of  an  object  by  reflected 
light,  ordinary  diffused  daylight  may  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  or  light 
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may  be  received  upon  a  metallic  reflector,  or  be  refracted  through  a 
prism  placed  at  the  proper  angle  and  thus  made  to  impinge  upon  the 
surface  of  the  object.  The  intensity  of  the  illumination  may  be  much 
increased  by  employing  a  concave  mirror  or  a  bull's-eye  condenser, 
§  27.  By  the  examination  of  objects  by  reflected  light  we  gain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  surface  only,  just  as  in  looking 
at  objects  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  surface  of  any  object, 
be  it  transparent  or  opaque,  may  be  examined  by  reflected  light,  §§  30, 

32- 

2.  Transmitted  light  ^dcssQS  through  the  object  under  examination, 

which  must,  therefore,  be  transparent  or  capable  of  being  rendered  so 
by  some  special  method  of  preparation,  §  140.  By  this  method  of 
examination  any  peculiarities  of  internal  structure  are  rendered  evident. 
Transmitted  light  may  be  made  to  pass  from  the  source  of  illumination 
direct  through  the  object,  or  the  rays  of  light  may  first  be  received  by 
a  mirror  or  prism  and  then  reflected  or  transmitted  in  a  straight  or 
oblique  direction  through  the  preparation.  The  position  of  the  micro- 
scope will  be  seen  if  plates  III,  IV,  VII,  and  XIII,  be  referred  to. 

Oblique  illumination  is  of  great  assistance  ih  some  forms  of  enquiry. 
Many  delicate  lines,  in  highly  transparent  structures,  although  invisible 
when  the  specimen  is  examined  by  ordinary  transmitted  light,  are 
clearly  discerned  when  a  ray  of  light  is  made  to  traverse  the  specimen 
obliquely.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result  the  mirror  is  moved  to  the 
side  of  the  stage  so  as  to  throw  the  light  obliquely  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  object  The  diaphragm  is  often  provided  with  eccentric  openings 
and  slits,  varying  in  form  and  position,  so  that  pencils  of  light,  of 
different  shapes  and  degrees  of  obliquity,  may  be  readily  obtained. 

3.  Polarised  light. — The  light  is  polarised  for  the  examination  of 
microscopical  objects  by  being  made  to  traverse  certain  crystalline  sub- 
stances which  are  known  to  have  the  property,  before  it  is  transmitted 
through  the  object.  A  crystal  of  that  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  known 
as  Iceland  or  rhomboidal  spar,  tourmaline,  or  iodo-quinine,  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  generally  used  under  the 
name  of  Nicol's  prism,  which  is  made  by  dividing  a  crystal  of  Iceland 
spar  obliquely,  and  then  carefully  cementing  the  two  portions  together 
with  Canada  balsam.  By  this  method  one  of  the  two  images  produced 
by  this  double  refracting  crystal  is  refracted  out  of  the  field  of  vision 
while  the  polarising  property  is  not  in  any  way  affected.  Dr.  Herapath 
gave  me  two  large  and  beautiful  crystals  of  the  iodo-quinine  or  hera- 
pathite  which  he  discovered  some  years  ago,  and  prepared  for  examining 
objects  in  the  microscope  by  polarised  light.  The  crystals  are  mounted 
between  two  pieces  of  thin  glass  and  work  very  satisfactorily.  One  of 
the  crystals  above  referred  to  is  fitted  beneath  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope.    This  is  called  the  polariser.    Another  termed  the  analyser  is 
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inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope  or  is  placed  above  the  eye-piece, 
pi.  XVII,  p.  34,  figs.  I  and  2.  Either  the  analyser  or  the  polariser 
should  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  made  to  rotate. 

By  polarised  light  the  internal  structure  of  various  transparent 
objects  can  be  rendered  evident  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  but  for 
ordinary  microscopical  work,  upon  the  tissues  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
this  method  of  observation  is  seldom  required.  The  advantage  of 
polarized  light  in  general  microscopical  enquiries  has  perhaps  been  over- 
rated, though  the  appearances  produced  are  interesting,  and  many  of 
them  very  beautiful.  In  examining  objects  by  polarised  light  wonderful 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  interposing  between  the  polariser  and  the 
object  thin  plates  of  certain  crystalline  substances,  which  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  revolving.  The  play  of  colours  which  may 
be  produced  in  this  way,  by  the  aid  of  selenite,  is  in  the  case  of  many 
objects  very  beautiful.  Plates  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  each 
giving  a  different  colour,  may  be  obtained  of  the  opticians.  Mr.  Swift 
has  arranged  such  plates  in  his  condenser,  and  in  slides  of  a  convenient 
form,  pi.  XVI,  p.  28,  fig.  5. 

Sources  of  Illumination, 

Ordinary  daylight  or  sunlight  reflected  from  a  white  cloud  affords 
the  best  illumination,  but  the  light  of  gas,  of  a  candle,  or  good  lamp 
answers  exceedingly  well  for  every  department  of  microscopical  en- 
quiry, if  certain  precautions  be  taken.  Daylight  is  usually  reflected 
from  the  mirror.  In  the  examination  of  transparent  objects  the  micro- 
scope is  arranged  as  in  pi.  XIII,  fig.  i,  and  the  light  is  usually  reflected 
by  the  mirror.  Sunlight  is  only  employed  under  very  special  circum- 
stances, as  for  examining  objects  by  coloured  media,  when  an  intense 
light  is  required,  or  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographs  of  microscopic 
objects.     See  Part  V  on  Photography. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  microscopical  work  should  be 
undertaken  only  by  day,  since  the  most  perfect  artificial  light  which  can 
be  obtained  is  far  inferior  to  daylight  for  delicate  observation,  while  it 
strains  the  eyes  very  much  more.  But  unfortunately  it  happens  that  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  houses  in  our  large 
cities,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  only  daylight  obtainable  is 
not  very  suitable  for  microscopical  investigation.  However,  many  of  us, 
in  consequence  of  being  occupied  in  duties  of  perhaps  a  very  different 
kind  by  day,  are  compelled  to  work  principally  or  entirely  by  night. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  be 
provided  with  satisfactory  artificial  illumination. 

From  time  to  time  various  special  lamps  for  microscope  work  have 
been  introduced.     The  small  camphine  lamp,  brought  out  many  years 
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ago  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  and  since  modified  for  paraffine,  which 
is  represented  in  pi.  XIV,  fig.  i,  will  be  found  to  give  a  white  light,  and 
it  possesses  the  advantage  of  producing  very  little  heat. 

S4.  ou  Lamps. — Of  oil  lamps  there  are  several  which  serve  for 
microscopical  examination.  The  German  Argand  lamp,  lately  imported 
into  this  country  by  Mr.  Pillischer,  is  a  good  microscope  lamp,  and  so 
also  is  the  ordinary  French  moderator,  especially  if  provided  with  a  blue 
or  neutral  tint  glass  chimney,  and  a  shade.  But  these  lamps,  and 
indeed  gas  itself,  yield  to  parafhne  and  belmontine,  which  give  an 
exceedingly  steady  and  white  light,  with  very  little  heat. 

Sft.  Parafflne  Lamps. — For  some  years  past  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  one  of  the  common  little  parafRne  lamps,  termed  night 
lamps,  with  a  small  round  wick,  which  may  be  bought  for  \s,  6//., 
pi.  XIV,  fig.  2.  This  gives  a  very  white  light,  and  is  most  convenient, 
as  well  as  economical.  A  pale  blue  glass  chimney  improves  the  quality 
of  the  light,  and  a  shade  protects  the  eyes  from  the  general  glare.  I  use 
this  lamp  with  the  fiftieth,  and  find  that  it  works  admirably.  Such 
lamps  may  be  made  to  occupy  very  little  space  if  constructed  of  brass 
tube,  and  I  have  had  chimneys  of  sheet  copper  made  for  them,  with  an 
aperture  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  over  which  a  piece  of 
mica  is  fixed  with  a  screw  collar.  By  whitening,  with  a  paste  of  chalk 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  the  chimney  behind  the  wick,  the  light  is  improved. 
I  have  now  for  years  used  one  of  these  small  round-wicked  paraffine 
lamps  without  any  mirror  for  illuminating  objects  magnified  with  very 
high  powers.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  pi.  XII,  fig.  3.  A  lamp  of 
the  same  kind  was  adapted  to  a  self-illuminating  ophthalmoscope  I 
devised  some  years  ago,  and  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  300, 
Oxford  Street 

Mr.  Collins  sells  an  excellent  paraffine  lamp,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Bockett  lamp,"  which  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  silvered  reflector, 
a  bulFs-eye  condenser,  and  a  blue  glass  chimney.  One  of  these  has  been 
fitted  up  with  a  round  wick,  like  the  little  lamp  above  referred  to,  fig.  3, 
pi.  XIV. 

Mr.  Swift  has  recently  perfected  some  excelknt  microscope  lamps, 
fig.  5,  pi.  XIV.  One  is  a  modification  of  the  small  round-wicked  lamp 
which  I  use  for  the  demonstrating  microscope  (page  19),  and  is  supported 
upon  a  telescope  foot,  so  that  it  can  be  arranged  at  any  required  height. 

X6.  Gas  Lamps. — For  those  who  prefer  gas  I  can  recommend  the 
Argand  gas  lamp  of  Mr.  Highley,  which  is  provided  with  a  flat  brass  plate 
and  a  water  bath,  instruments  of  great  use  in  microscopical  investigation, 
pi.  XIV,  fig.  4.  The  light  is  made  to  pass  through  an  opening  in  a 
moveable  diaphragm,  so  that  the  eyes  are  quite  protected  from  the 
diffused  light.  A  very  pleasant  light  is  produced,  as  in  other  lamps,  by 
causing  the  rays  to  be  transmitted  through  a  blue  chimney  glass  and  a^ 
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flat   piece  of  neutral  tint  glass.    A  bull's-eye  is  also  adapted.     The 
objection  to  this  lamp  is  its  great  heating  power. 

Whatever  method  of  illumination  be  adopted  the  eye  not  observing 
should  always  be  kept  open,  but  protected  from  the  direct  glare  of  the 
microscope  lamp.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Brooke  long  ago  suggested  a 
shade  made  of  black  paper,  which  was  fitted  to  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope, at  a  convenient  distance  below  the  eye-piece. 

Of  Instrummts  for  examining  the  Surface  of  Objects  by  Reflected  Light. 

Ordinary  diffused  daylight  or  lamplight  may  be  used,  but  is  not  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  give  very  satisfactory  results.  Unless  sunlight  or 
some  other  very  powerful  light  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  concen- 
trate the  rays  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass  by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  following  instruments. 

VI.  BiiU*8-Eye  Condenser. — ^This  instrument  is  provided  with  all 
microscopes,  and  needs  no  description.  Different  modes  of  mounting 
the  plano-convex  lens  are  represented  in  figs.  2  and  4,  pi.  XVI,  and  the 
position  of  the  microscope,  condenser,  and  light  in  figs.  2,  4,  pL  XVI, 
p.  28. 

Any  ordinary  bi-convex  lens  may  be  used  as  a  condenser.  It  may  be 
mounted  in  a  gutta-percha  rim  and  attached  to  a  piece  of  copper  or 
lead  wire.  In  examining  many  objects  with  an  ordinary  lens,  great 
advantage  is  gained  by  condensing  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  lamp 
upon  the  precise  point  of  the  surface  which  it  is  desired  to  study.  By 
condensing  the  light  of  a  lamp  by  two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted  in 
a  tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  pi.  XIV,  a  very  satisfactory  pencil  of  bright 
light  may  be  obtained. 

28.  Metallic  Reflector. — A  concave  metallic  reflector  may  also  be 
used  to  bring  the  rays  of  light  from  a  lamp  to  a  focus  on  the  object. 
This  instrument  is  fitted  to  the  side  of  the  microscope.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  possesses  any  advantages  over  the  bull's-eye  condenser. 

S9.  Beck*8  ParaboUc  Reflector,  pi.  XII,  fig.  2,  p.  20. — This  instru- 
ment is  made  to  fit  on  and  rotate  round  the  object-glass;  it  answers 
admirably  for  condensing  the  light  on  the  surface  of  objects,  and  by 
throwing  the  rays  in  any  particular  direction  across  the  surface  enables 
the  obser\'er,  by  the  assistance  also  of  the  shadows,  to  determine  the 
nature  of  irregularities  upon  some  objects  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

By  the  adaptation  of  a  little  reflector,  arranged  as  represented  in 
fig.  2,  pi.  XII,  Mr.  Sorby  gained  some  great  advantages  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  fractured  surfaces  of  iron  and  steeL  See  "  Microscopical 
Journal,"  Oct.  1865,  p.  117. 

3e.  Lieberkubn.— The  rays  of  the  light  reflected  firom  the  mirror 
and  passing  round  the  circumference  of  the  object  placed  in  the  field, 
im])inge  upon  a  concave  annular  reflector  or  Lieberkuhn  adapted  to  the 
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object-glass,  from  which  the  rays  are  reflected  downwards,  and  are 
brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  itself,  pi.  XV,  fig.  i. 

If  a  transparent  object  is  to  be  examined  by  a  reflected  lights  sl  piece 
of  dull,  not  glazed,  black  paper,  rather  larger  than  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass,  should  be  placed  behind  it  to  prevent  the  passage  of  light 
through  it,  or  one  of  the  stops,  fig.  i,  e,  supplied  with  some  instruments 
may  be  inserted  in  its  place  beneath  the  stage.  The  stops,  however, 
are  not  generally  furnished  with  students*  microscopes. 

31.  Arranfrements  for  examining  Upaque  Objeets  with  very  hlsh 
Powers. — Prof.  H.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambia, 
Ohio,  U.  S.,  has  introduced  a  plan  by  which  the  object-glass  is  made 
its  own  illuminator.  The  rays  of  light  admitted  at  the  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  body  are  received  upon  a  small  silvered 
mirror,  set  at  the  proper  angle  and  having  a  small  opening  in  the  centre, 
and  by  it  thrown  down  through  the  objective  to  the  object,  and  return 
t'uough  the  same  object-glass  and  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror 
to  the  eye-i)iece. 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  substituted  for  the  silver  mirror  a  piece 
of  thin  plate  glass  {^z^h  of  an  inch  thick)  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degs. 
In  this  way  loss  of  light  was  avoided,  as  the  magnified  image  was  seen 
through  the  glass.  The  late  Mr.  R.  Beck,  about  the  same  time,  adopted 
a  similar  plan,  using  a  circular  piece  of  ordinary  thin  covering  glass, 
which  was  arranged  so  that  the  angle  of  inclination  could  be  altered  if 
required.  I  learn  from  Dr.  Maddox  that  Prof.  Smith  still  gives  the 
preference  to  his  own  arrangement.  Mr,  Dancer  has  proposed  another 
modification  of  the  above  plan,  A  little  speculum,  only  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  introduced  through  a  lateral  aperture  two  inches 
and  a  half  above  the  top  of  the  object-glass,  and  placed  at  a  proper 
angle  to  reflect  the  rays  downwards  ("  Popular  Science  Review,"  April, 
1866,  p.  249). 

These  new  methods  of  illumination,  which  are  improvements  upon 
that  devised  five  years  since  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  but  on  the  same  principle, 
are  valuable  for  observations  upon  the  diatomaceae.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Smith's  paper  in  "  Silliman*s  Journal  " 
for  September,  1865  ;  Mr.  R.  Beck's  paper  in  the  "  Microscopical  Jour- 
nal" for  April,  1866;  and  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wenham,  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Lobb,  and  others,  in  the  same  number. 

32.  Dark-sround  lUuininatlon. — In  this  place  I  must  allude  briefly 
to  a  mode  of  illumination  which  has  been  much  in  repute  of  late  years, 
and  which  is  very  advantageous  for  demonstrating  some  structures.  I 
refer  to  dark-ground  illuminatmi^  in  which  the  object  appears  to  the 
observer  in  relief  upon  a  black  ground.  In  this  mode  of  illumination, 
which  is  particularly  applicable  to  investigations  upon  some  very  minute 
organisms,  such  as  the  diatomacese,  the  direct  light  rays  are  prevented 
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from  penetrating  the  specimen,  and  passing  through  the  object-glass, 
but  the  preparation  is  highly  illuminated  upon  all  sides  by  light  made 
to  impinge  upon  any  point  of  circumference  in  a  very  oblique  direction. 
Thus  the  object  is  thoroughly  illuminated  upon  every  part  of  its  surface, 
but  the  ground  on  which  it  lies  appears  perfectly  dark. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  result  above  referred  to 
may  be  obtained.  One  very  simple  little  instrument  is  termed  a  spot- 
glass^  and  consists  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  the  convexity  being  so  great 
that  rays  passing  through  it  converge  with  a  great  degree  of  obliquity, 
and  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  short  distance  above  the  flat  surface  of 
the  lens,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  small  circular  piece  of  black 
paper  in  order  that  the  passage  of  direct  rays  of  light  may  be  prevented. 
The  lens  is  fixed  in  a  brass  tube  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  so  that  it 
may  be  adjusted  at  the  proper  distance  below  the  object.  The  spot- 
glass  may  be  purchased  of  the  instrument  makers  for  about  7  j.  6//. 

88.  Paraboloid  illiunlnatloii. — The  parabolic  reflector  or  Mr.  Wen- 
ham's,  Mr.  Shadbolt's  annular  condenser^  and  ^^  parabolic  illuminator  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  are  beautiful  instruments  for  producing  dark 
ground  illumination  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  pi.  XV,  fig.  3. 

Another  excellent  plan,  upon  a  somewhat  different  principle,  has 
lately  been  devised  by  Mr.  Wenham,  the  simplicity  of  which  recom- 
mends it  strongly  to  our  attention.  A  small  triangular  prism  is  placed 
beneath  the  object,  so  that  one  of  its  plane  surfaces  is  in  contact  with 
the  under  surface  of  the  slide  carrying  the  object.  The  light  is  reflected 
so  highly  that  none  passes  directly  through  the  object,  but,  being  thrown 
at  the  proper  angle  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  thin  glass  which 
covers  it,  is  entirely  reflected  from  thence  upon  the  object  itself,  which 
is  thus  highly  illuminated.  Professor  Abbd  has  recently  devised  an 
immersion  illuminator  with  a  balsam  angle  of  138°. 

The  Immersion  Paraboloid  Illuminator,  designed  by  Dr.  James 
Edmunds,  is  described  in  the  "  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal "  for 
August,  1877,  and  in  the  "  Quekett  Society's  Journal "  for  May,  1878. 
This  paraboloid  is  constructed  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  at  about 
the  same  cost  as  the  Wenham  paraboloid,  and  it  is  mounted  and  used 
in  the  same  way,  fig.  3,  pi.  XVI.  Its  top  is,  however,  plane,  and  has  to 
be  made  optically  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  slide  by  means 
of  a  drop  of  pure  glycerine  or  other  medium  of  high  refractive  index.  The 
paraboloid  is  made  of  hard  white  crown  glass,  and  the  area  of  the  plane 
top  is  stopped  out  beneath  the  base,  so  that  no  light  passes  directly 
through.  Its  formula  is  such  that  all  the  parallel  rays  of  light  entering  the 
base  are  made  to  converge,  by  total  internal  reflection,  upon  the  object 
placed  on  the  slide,  and  the  plane  top  is  at  such  point  below  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass  as  to  allow  exactly  for  the  thickness  of  the  slide  and 
connecting  film  of  glycerine.     With  the  usual  sub-stage  movements,  the 
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TRANSMITTED   LIGHT. 

focussing  or  centring  of  this  paraboloid  can  be  varied  as  readily  as 
of  the  objective.  All  the  light,  except  that  entering  the  obje< 
thrown  back  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  slide,  so  that,  with  imme 
lenses  of  the  largest  aperture,  the  object  is  seen  upon  a  black  field, 
object  may  easily  be  lighted  up  so  intensely  as  to  appear  incandes 
and  a  luminous  image  of  structural  details,  difficult  to  demonstra 
ordinary  illumination,  is  shown  upon  a  soft  black  background, 
markings  upon  the  Podura-scale  are  resolved  into  distinct  feathe 
which  seem  to  project  from  a  hyaline-beaded  membrane  and  the 
of  Amphipleura  Pellucida,  which  with  their  interspaces  number  20c 
to  the  inch,  are  displayed  as  green  and  black  bands.  Saliva,  blood, 
under  a  good  dry  quarter-inch,  appear  almost  as  new  objects  when 
illuminated,  but  nothing  in  the  field  is  visible  except  the  objects  v 
are  in  optical  contact  with  the  slide,  and  thin  films  only  shoul 
worked  upon. 

Of  Instruments  for  examining  the  Internal  Structure  of  Objects, 

34.  Transmitted  LiRrht. — The  microscope  in  pi. XIII,  fig.  i,  is  arra 
in  the  ordinary  position  for  examining  transparent  objects.     The 
may  be  received  upon  the  plane  or  concave  mirror,  according 
moderate  or  brilliant  light  is  required  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  i 
sity  of  light  should  not  be  greater  than  necessary  to  make  out  disti 
the  structure  of  the  object.     The  converging  rays  from  the  cor 
mirror  may  be  rendered  parallel  by  being  passed  through  a  plano-cc 
lens,  according  to  the  arrangement  given  in   fig.   7,  pi.   XIV,  p 
Direct  sunlight  is  not  to  be  employed,  and  a  very  strong  light  of 
kind  is  hurtful  to  the  eyes.     The  best  light  during  the  day  is  to  b 
tained  firom  a  white  cloud  upon  which  the  sun  is  shining.     In 
investigations  it  is  well  to  cause  the  light  to  pass  through  ground  \ 
or  very  thin  tissue-paper  oiled  or  varnished,  before  it  impinges  01 
object     The  light  is  thus  much  softened. 

SS.  Honochromatle  Illumination. — Professor  Amici  seems  to 
been  the  first  to  have  tried  experiments  with  monochromatic  light  i 
examination  of  objects  in  the  microscope.  He  employed  the  ra 
the  solar  spectrum,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  great  advantages 
been  gained  or  new  facts  discovered  by  this  process.  Yet  it  seems 
bable,  now  that  we  are  enabled  to  examine  objects  so  much 
minutely  than  heretofore,  that  something  may  be  obtained  by  enqi 
in  this  direction.  Any  ray  from  an  ordinary  prism  may  be  cause 
pass  through  the  object  or  condensed  upon  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
denser.  Count  Castracane  has  since  used  monochromatic  ligh 
microscopical  observation  and  for  taking  microscopical  photogi 
("  Microscopical  Journal,"  October,  1865,  p.  250),  and  a  similar  plai 
also  been  adopted  in  America  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Rutherfurd.   Count  Cj 
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cane  used  one  of  Dubosq's  heliostats,  a  rather  expensive  instrument,  by 
which  the  whole  field  could  be  illuminated  by  any  single  ray  desired, 
and  by  the  movement  of  the  prism,  effected  by  clockwork,  this  parti- 
cular ray  was  prevented  fi*om  passing  out  of  the  field. 

86.  The  Diaphragm  has  been  already  described  in  §  14.  The 
definition  of  the  structure  of  a  transparent  object  is  often  found  to  be 
very  much  clearer  when  only  the  more  direct  and  central  rays  of  light 
from  the  concave  mirror  are  allowed  to  pass  through  it  An  excellent 
contrivance  for  altering  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  has 
been  recently  devised  by  Mr.  Collins,  fig.  3,  pi.  XVII.  Sec  also  §  39. 
Apertures  of  various  sizes  and  in  different  positions  are  made  in  the 
diaphragm,  so  that  pencils  of  light  of  different  forms,  and  of  different 
degrees  of  obliquity,  may  be  made  to  impinge  upon  the  object 

81.  Achromatic  Condenser. — The  illumination  of  some  objects 
examined  with  high  powers  is  much  improved  by  causing  the  light  to 
pass  through  an  achromatic  condenser,  which  may  consist  of  an  ordinary 
achromatic  objective  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  focus,  arranged  in 
a  sliding  tube  immediately  beneath  the  stage.  One  of  these  instru- 
ments can  be  fitted  to  the  student's  microscope.  Mr.  Quekett  has 
adapted  a  simple  lever  handle,  by  means  of  which  the  right  focus  is 
readily  obtained,  pi.  XV,  fig.  2,  p.  26.  The  instrument  is  not  an  expensive 
one,  if  it  be  made  of  a  French  combination.  I  have  often  obtained 
very  good  illumination  suitable  for  the  examination  of  most  tissues 
without  using  an  achromatic  condenser.  In  working  with  high  powers, 
however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

88.  Keiner*s  Eye-piece,  as  already  stated,  makes  a  most  valuable 
achromatic  condenser,  and  has  been  of  the  most  material  assistance  to 
me  in  many  of  my  recent  investigations.  The  observer  will  find  that  by 
stopping  off  the  greater  part  of  the  light  passing  through  the  condenser, 
by  placing  over  the  upper  lens  a  thin  plate  with  a  very  small  central 
hole,  great  advantage  results  in  working  with  high  powers.  The  hole 
may  be  made  in  a  flat  piece  of  thin  brass,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  very  slight  rim,  projecting  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  or  less  above 
the  top  of  the  condenser.  In  this  way  apertures  of  different  sizes  may 
be  tried  without  trouble.  My  friend  Mr.  B.  Wills  Richardson  uses  stops 
over  the  condenser,  in  which  slits  and  holes  are  made  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  varying  much  in  position,  some  allowing  only  a  very  sipall  pencil  of 
light  to  pass  at  the  side.  ("  Microscopical  Journal,"  January,  1866,  p.  10.) 
80.  GlUett's  Condenser. — Mr.  Gillett  has  adapted  a  diaphragm 
plate  and  stops  to  the  achromatic  condenser,  and  a  beautiful  instrument 
of  this  kind  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Ross.  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand 
have,  however,  improved  upon  it,  and  brought  out  a  much  smaller  and 
more  compact  condenser,  which  is  attached  to  their  microscope.  The 
Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  improvements  in 
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this  direction,  has  contrived  a  valuable  hemispherical  condenser  for 
examining  objects  marked  with  very  fine  lines  by  oblique  light  "  Trans. 
Mic.  Soc.,"  1 86 1,  p.  59.  The  same  observer  has  recently  modified  his 
instrument  by  the  addition  of  another  lens,  by  which  arrangement  he 
is  able  to  obtain  a  ray  of  greater  obliquity  than  is  possible  by  ordinary 
methods  of  proceeding.  ("Microscopical  Journal,"  January,  1867,  p.  3.) 

411.  New  Webster  Condenser. — Lately  a  form  of  achromatic  con- 
denser, which  passes  by  the  name  of  "  Webster's,"  and  like  the  eye-piece 
used  for  a  condenser,  lets  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  object,  has  been 
much  improved  by  Mr.  Highley,  Mr.  Collins,  and  other  makers. 
Mr.  Collins'  ingenious  arrangement  for  altering  the  size  of  the  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm,  instead  of  using  the  plate  with  holes  in  it,  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  fig.  3,  pi.  XVII,  p.  34.  It  seems  to  me  likely 
that  this  will  supersede  other  plans  entirely.  This  condenser  is  well 
adapted  for  working  with  the  binocular.  Mr.  Collins  is  endeavouring  to 
increase  the  angular  aperture  by  the  addition  of  a  third  lens,  and  render 
it  really  achromatic  like  Kelner's  eye-piece  above  referred  to. 

Many  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  achromatic 
condenser  during  the  past  few  years,  most  of  which  have  been  adopted  in 
the  achromatic  condenser  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Swift,  which  com- 
bines several  valuable  pieces  of  sub-stage  apparatus.  It  contains 
centring  apparatus,  contracting  diaphragm,  polarising  apparatus,  spot- 
lens,  fig.  I,  pi.  XVI,  p.  28. 

Although  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  refer  to  the  above  different 
methods  of  modifying  the  illumination  of  objects,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  delicate  instruments  which  have  been  described  are 
essential  for  beginners  engaged  in  ordinary  observation.  The  student 
may  even  pursue  some  branches  of  original  investigation  in  which  high 
powers  are  not  required,  without  employing  one  of  them.  In  special 
enquiries,  however,  great  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  some 
of  these  instruments,  and  no  one  ought  to  attempt  to  undertake  certain 
researches,  as  for  instance,  upon  the  nature  of  markings  on  diatoms  or 
other  delicate  structures,  until  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
different  effects  resulting  from  their  use,  and  he  would  probably  soon 
find  that  by  modifying  the  plan  which  gave  the  most  favourable  results 
still  better  definition  was  to  be  obtained,  or  new  facts  were  to  be 
demonstrated. . 

OF  DRAWING  AND   ENGRAVING   OBJECTS. 

41.  Of  Drawing  Objects. — The  student  cannot  too  soon  try  to 
delineate  what  he  demonstrates.  He  will  teach  himself  to  observe  the 
more  accurately  and  the  more  quickly  if  he  records  the  results  of  his 
work  in  pencil  sketches.     Any  one  can  teach  himself  to  draw  without 
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difficulty,  and  by  a  little  practice  the  student  will  be  able  in  a  very  short 
time  to  make  a  drawing  of  what  he  observes  in  the  microscope.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  no  real  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  minute 
structure  of  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  can  be  communicated  to  others 
unless  accurate  drawings  are  made,  for  it  is  almost  hopeless  for  an 
observer  to  attempt  to  describe  what  he  sees  in  words,  and  such  descrip- 
tions, however  careful  they  may  be,  scarcely  admit  of  comparison  with 
those  of  other  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  truthful  drawing  of  what 
a  man  has  seen  recendy  may  be  compared  with  drawings  which  may  be 
made  a  hundred  years  hence,  and  although  the  means  of  observation 
will  be  far  more  perfect  than  they  are  at  present,  such  comparisons  may 
be  useful  in  many  ways,  and  especially  in  preventing  erroneous  conclu- 
sions from  becoming  popular.  By  description  ingenious  persons  who 
take  the  pains  to  do  so  may  so  express  themselves  as  to  render  it  very 
doubtful  what  their  opinion  really  is,  but  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
make  a  drawing,  the  ambiguity  which  pertains  to  language  does  not  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  view  entertained 
when  the  observations  were  made.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  honest 
enquirer,  skilled  in  observation,  can  be  of  greater  use  in  his  time  than 
by  making  good  drawings  of  what  he  has  seen.  We  may  reasonably 
hope  that  those  who  follow  us  will  look  at  our  drawings,  if  we  are  careful 
to  make  honest  copies  of  nature,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  that  much 
of  what  is  now  written  will  be  read  some  years  hence,  when  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  department  of  science  we  love  to  develop  shall  be  com- 
pletely changed. 

In  delineating  an  object  magnified  by  the  microscope  it  is  important 
to  copy  it  accurately,  both  as  regards  the  relative  position  of  the  several 
parts  to  one  another,  and  also  with  respect  to  size.  To  copy  the  size  of 
many  objects  exactly  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  if  we  rely  upon 
the  eye  alone,  but  there  are  several  ways  of  proceeding  by  which  accu- 
racy may  be  ensured. 

The  simplest  method  of  copying  an  object  magnified  in  the  micro- 
scope is  the  following :  arrange  the  paper  on  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard, 
so  that  it  may  be  upon  th^  same  level  as  the  stage  upon  which  the  object 
is  situated,  on  the  lefl  side,  if  the  right  eye  is  the  one  used  for  observa- 
tion. If  we  now  look  steadily  at  the  object  with  the  right  eye,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  object  appears  to  be  thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
paper,  and  it  may  be  clearly  seen  by  the  left  eye,  and  its  outline  be  very 
readily  traced,  the  movements  of  the  pencil  being  executed  by  the  right 
hand,  if  the  observer  is  not  able  to  use  the  left.  By  far  the  best  course, 
however,  is  for  the  observer  to  acquire  the  habit  of  observing  with  the 
left  eye,  in  which  case  the  paper  can  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
stage,  and  the  right  hand  used  for  drawing.  With  a  litde  practice  the 
relative  position  and  correct  size  of  objects  may  be  insured  in  this 
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manner.  But  it  is  somewhat  troublesome  and  difficult  to  keep  the  image 
of  the  object  perfectly  still 

42.  Gamem  liuciaa. — The  camera  lucida  has  long  been-  employed 
for  making  microscopical  drawings..  The  object  appears  to<be  thrown 
down  upon  the  papery  and  with  a  little  practice  the  observer  may  trace 
the  lines  with  a  fine-pointed  pencil  with  exceeding  accuracy.  If  there 
should  be  any  blueness  round  the  edge  of  the  field,  the  distance  between 
the  prism  and  the  eye-glass  should  be  increased. 

48.  steH  Disk. — ^If  a  little  steel  disk  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  45 
degs.  with  the  eye-glass,  it  will  receive  the  magnified  image  of  the  object 
and  reflect  it  upwards  upon  the  retina  of  the  observer.  The  disk  being 
smaller  than  the  aperture  of  the  pupil^  the  pencil  can  at  the  same  time 
be  well  seen,  while  the  image  apparently  thrown  down  upon  the  paper 
beneath  is  carefully  traced.    The  steel  disk  is  represented  in  pi.  XVII, 

%  Sf  p-  34. 

44.  ifeutral  Tint  Glass  Refleetor. — ^The  simplest  and  cheapest 
reflector  for  microscopical  drawing  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  plate- 
glass,  slightly  coloured,  but  not  so  dark  as  to  prevent,  an  object  being 
seen  through  it  perfectly.  This  is  also  arranged  at  an  angle  of  5  degs. 
with  the  eye-glass ;  by  it  the  draughtsman  can  very  easily  follow  the  out- 
lines with  his  pencil  upon  the  paper.  This  instrument  is  represented  in 
pi.  XVII,  fig.  4.  It  may  be  mounted  in  various  ways  so  as  to  conve- 
niently fit  on  the  end  of  the  eye-piece. 

In  order  to  use  either  of  the  above  instruments,  the  microscope  is 
arranged  horizontally,  and  the  paper  placed  on  the  table,  as  rfiown  in 
pL  XV,  fig.  4. 

45.  Arranirliis  lilffht  for  Drawing.,— It  is  important,  however,  in 
using  these  instruments  that  the  light  should  be  carefully  arranged. 
The  image  should  not  be  illuminated  too  intensely,  and  the  paper  upon 
which  the  drawing  is  made  should  not  be  too  much  in  the  shade,  or  the 
point  of  the  pencil  will  not  be  distinctly  seen.  Experiment  can  alone 
decide  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  upon  the  object  and  upon  the 
paper,  but  with  a  little  practice  the  proper  degree  of  illumination  will  be 
discovered.  The  object  appears  to  be  thrown  upon  the  paper,  and  its 
outline  can  be  very  readily  traced;  If  a  small  representation  is  desired, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  paper  upon  a  stand  a  few  inches  nearer 
to  the  reflector.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  diagram  is  required, 
the  distance  between  the  reflector  and  the  paper  must  be  increased.  By 
placing  the  diagram  paper  upon  the  floor,  the  object  can  be  readily 
traced  with  a  long  pencil.  In  this  manner  many  of  my  diagrams  have 
been  made.  Such  are  of  course  accurate  copies  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, and  are  therefore  more  truthful  than  diagrams  copied  firom  draw- 
ings can  be.  In  making  microscopical  drawings  it  is  usual  to  fix  the 
paper  at  some  arbitrary  distance,  as  10  inches,  from  the  eye-piece.     If 
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the  distance  be  always  the  same^  the  drawings  so  obtained  may  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  scales  of  measurement  may  be  appended  to 
them  by  proceeding  in  the  manner  described  in  §  62. 

Mr.  Conrad  W.  Cooke,  in  1865,  designed  a  new  instrument  for 
drawing,  which  he  terms  a  "  micrographic  camera."  By  this  instrument 
an  image  can  be  thrown  on  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  in  a  horizontal 
or  slanting  position,  so  that  any  one  may  trace  on  the  paper  the  outlines 
and  even  details  of  structure  with  accuracy.  It  is  useful  also  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstration,  for  two  or  more  persons  may  at  the  same  time 
conveniently  examine  the  image  of  the  object  reflected  upon  the  paper. 
The  head  of  the  observer  is  isolated  from  external  light  by  means  of  a 
curtain  which  falls  over  the  back  of  his  chair.  Measurement  of  the 
objects  shown  in  this  camera  may  be  very  easily  made,  and  boxwood 
scales  corresponding  to  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  different  objectives 
are  furnished.  All  the  necessary  adjustments  can  be  effected  from  the 
inside,  so  that  the  inconvenience  to  the  observer  of  continually  altering 
his  position  is  avoided.  The  use  of  this  instrument  is  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  examination  of  transparent  objects,  for  an  image  of  many 
of  the  opaque  preparations  may  be  satisfactorily  thrown  on  the  paper. 
The  effects  of  dark  ground  illumination  (with  the  paraboloid  and  other 
instruments)  and  those  of  the  polariscope  nuy  also  be  shown  without 
loss  of  definition.  The  accessory  instruments,  as  well  as  the  objectives 
used,  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  microscope  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion. The  whole  apparatus  is  made  to  fold  up  so  as  to  occupy  little 
space  for  the  sake  of  portability.  The  apparatus  was  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Co. 

46.  Of  making  Drawings  which  It  Is  Intended  should  be  Enffraved. 
— With  a  little  practice  the  student  may  acquire  the  power  of  drawing  on 
wood,  and  the  engraver  will  often  be  able  to  produce  a  more  faithful 
representation  of  the  object  than  he  could  do  if  he  himself  copied  on 
the  wood  the  drawings  of  the  microscopical  observer.  The  drawing 
should  first  be  made  roughly  on  paper,  in  order  to  obtain  the  size  and 
general  characters  of  the  object.  A  piece  of  retransfer  paper  is  then 
placed  upon  the  prepared  wood  block,  and  the  prominent  lines  of  the 
drawing  transferred  to  the  wood  by  going  over  the  lines  with  some  firm, 
blunt-pointed  instrument.  A  needle,  the  point  of  which  has  been  made 
slightly  blunt  by  filing  it,  answers  very  well.  By  using  moderate  pres- 
sure, the  colour  of  the  retransfer  paper  is  impressed  upon  the  wood 
block,  the  lines  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  drawing.  These 
lines  are  afterwards  reproduced  by  lead  pencil,  corrected,  if  necessary, 
and  the  delicate  parts  of  the  drawing  filled  in  by  carefully  copying  from 
the  object  itself. 

If  the  engraving  is  to  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  drawing  with  the  different 
parts  on  corresponding  sides,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  copy 
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the  picture  with  ordinary  tracing  paper,  and  im^ert  the  tracing  upon  the 
retransfer  paper  on  the  wood-block,  as  the  impressions  are  of  course 
always  reversed ;  or  a  reverse  may  be  obtained  by  copying  the  image  of 
the  drawing  reflected  from  a  looking-glass.  Many  specimens  of  wood 
engraving,  the  drawings  of  which  were  placed  on  the  block  as  I  have 
described,  will  be  found  in  the  plates  in  this  volume. 

41.  Pencils. — Excellent  lead  pencils  are  now  made  and  are  very 
cheap.  Those  known  as  Faber's,  is,  <)d,  a-dozen,  are  among  the  best 
HH's  or  HHH's  are  sufficiently  hard  for  ordinary  drawing  on  paper, 
but  for  drawing  on  wood  a  four  or  five  H  is  to  be  preferred.  Drawings 
of  microscopic  objects  may  also  be  made  with  Indian  ink  or  sepia,  a  fine 
brush  or  pen  being  used.  If  the  observer  draws  on  wood,  he  will  save 
time  by  representing  the  shading  as  aZ/V//,  and  different  kinds  of  shading 
may  be  indicated  by  different  colours  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush 
in  the  usual  way. 

49.  Tracing  Paper  is  a  very  transparent  paper,  obtained  by  soaking 
tissue-paper  in  some  oily  material,  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  Retracing 
paper  consists  of  tracing  paper,  upon  one  side  of  which  a  fine  red,  blue, 
or  black  powder  has  been  rubbed,  which  adheres  to  the  paper  pretty 
firmly,  but  which  at  the  same  time,  may  be  readily  transferred  to  another 
surface  if  firm  pressure  be  applied. 

49.  Wood  Blocks  are  prepared  by  rubbing  a  little  dry  carbonate  of 
lead  and  brick  dust  moistened  with  water  upon  the  surface,  a  very  little 
being  allowed  to  dry  on.  In  this  way  a  smooth  white  surface  is  obtained, 
admirably  adapted  for  receiving  the  most  delicate  drawing.  It  is  well  to 
moisten  the  white  lead  with  a  little  very  weak  gum  water,  which  makes 
it  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  and  gives  a  very  smooth  face.  If  the 
face  of  the  block  is  not  smooth,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  the  hand  or  a 
piece  of  hard  paper  or  wash-leather.  Every  observer  should  learn  to 
draw  on  the  wood  block  himself  There  is  no  great  difficulty,  and  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  to  draw  as  well  on  wood  as  on  card- 
board. 

so.  or  obtalnlns  Llthoffrraphs  of  ]«llcroscoplcal  Drawings. — I  think  it 
desirable  to  give  a  few  directions  for  drawing  on  stone,  as  I  beHeve 
there  are  many  observers  who  would  willingly  give  up  the  necessary 
time  required  to  place  their  own  work  on  the  stone,  who  could  not  afford 
to  employ  a  lithographic  artist.  I  made  many  dra\\angs  in  this  manner 
some  years  ago  to  illustrate  some  of  my  books,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
boy,  who  could  at  first  draw  but  little,  was  able  to  execute  numerous 
drawings,  which  are  very  accurate  copies  of  the  objects,  although 
in  execution  they  will  not  bear  comparison  with  artists'  work. 

SI.  Drawlns  on  Transfer  Paper. — If  the  drawing  does  not  contain 
much  very  minute  work,  it  may  be  faintly  drawn  on  properly  prepared 
Kihographic  transfer  paper,  with  lead  pencil,  direct  from  the  microscope. 
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The  lines  must  then  be  traced  with  a  pen  with  lithographic  inL  The 
shading  is  effected  by  drawing  delicate  lines  made  with  the  pen  or 
with  lithographic  chalk.  The  latter  plan,  however,  is  not  well  adapted 
for  making  transfer  drawings.  The  drawing  is  then  to  be  sent  to  the 
lithographic  printers,  where  it  is  damped,  placed  downwards  on  a  dry 
stone,  and  after  being  subjected  to  firm  pressure,  the  paper  is  peeled  off, 
and  the  preparation,  with  the  drawing,  left  on  the  stone.  The  latter 
is  removed  with  water,  the  drawing  properly  set,  and  the  printing  ink 
applied  with  the  roller.  The  whole  process,  including  the  printing,, 
may  be  conducted  at  home  if  the  obser\'er  likes.  Small  lithographic 
presses  are  now  made  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  the  results  will  not  be  equal 
to  those  obtained  by  an  experienced  lithographic  printer. 

SS.  Transfer  Pmper  for  Lttlioirraplilo  Drawing  is  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Some  which  was  made  of  India  paper,  and  was  supplied  to 
me  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  of  St  Martin's  Lane,  answered  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

S8.  Drawing  en  the  Stone. — There  are  two  plans  of  drawing  on  the 
stone  itself,  which  afford  better  results  than  the  preceding  method, 
but  much  practice  is  required  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
When  the  drawing  is  much  shaded  and  extreme  delicacy  of  outline  is 
unnecessary,  the  outline  is  first  sketched  on  paper,  and  the  drawing 
retraced  on  the  stone  in  the  manner  described  in  §  46 ;  the  oudine 
may  then  be  followed  on  the  stone  with  ink — a  pen,  or  very  fine  sable 
hair  brush,  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  shading  may  be  given 
with  the  lithographic  chalk.  The  chalk  is  to  be  very  finely  pointed  by 
cutting  downwards,  the  point  being  uppermost  (as  in  pointing  an 
ordinary  chalk  crayon),  and  held  in  a  handle  made  out  of  a  common 
quill.  The  lines  are  to  be  made  very  gently,  repeating  the  strokes 
frequently  with  a  light  hand,  when  depth  of  colour  is  required,  rather 
than  by  leaning  heavily  so  as  to  remove  a  considerable  quantity  of  chalk 
at  once,  and  deposit  it  upon  the  stone.  When  chalk  shading  is  em- 
ployed, a  finely  grained  stone  is  required.  The  stones  can  be  provided 
and  prepared  by  most  of  the  lithographic  printers,  or  they  may  be 
purchased  of  various  firms  who  supply  the  instruments  and  apparatus 
required  by  lithographers. 

S4.  Of  Ensravins  on  stone^ — If  the  work  is  very  delicate,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  subjects  of  which  the  microscopical  observer  will  desire 
to  obtain  representations,  engraving  on  stone  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
process  is  very  simple,  but  he  who  intends  to  obtain  good  results,  must 
be  content  to  spend  some  time  iu  practice.  The  stone  for  an  engraving 
must  be  finely  polished,  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  tinted  with  a  little  in- 
fusion of  logwood,  or  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  lamp  black,  which 
enables  the  draughtsman  to  see  his  fine  strokes  very  distinctly.  The 
outline  of  the  drawing  is  traced  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  then 
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the  lines  are  to  be  scratched  upon  the  stone  with  a  very  fine  point  A 
needle  point  previously  hardened  by  being  heated  red  hot  and  suddenly 
dipped  in  cold  water,  inserted  into  a  strong  handle,  may  be  used.  I 
generally  used  an  etching  needle ;  the  point  of  which  was  sharpened  from 
time  to  time  upon  a  hone.  A  properly  pointed  diamond  is,  however,  far 
better  than  a  needle.  The  dark  parts  are  shaded  by  lines  placed  very 
close  together,  or  cross-shading  may  be  adopted,  or  the  tint  may  be 
given  by  dots,  as  in  copper-plate  engraving.  Generally,  it  is  better 
to  try  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  texture  by  copying,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  character  of  the  tints  of  the  object  itself  The  thickness 
of  the  line  in  the  impression  will  depend  upon  its  width  upon  the 
stone,  and  not  upon  the  depth  to  which  it  may  extend  into  it.  When  a 
thick  line  is  required,  it  is  desirable  to  make  two  or  three  narrow  lines 
near  to  each  other,  instead  of  one  wide  one.  After  all  the  lines  have 
been  scratched  in,  the  stone  is  sent  to  the  lithographic  printer,  who  will 
obtain  a  proof  of  the  engraving.  The  oily  material  which  is  applied 
adheres  to  the  rough  scratches  only,  and  subsequently  when  the  stone 
is  wetted,  the  ink  only  attaches  itself  to  the  oily  parts. 

55.  lilttaoffraplile  Ink,  Llttaoyraplilc  Stones. — The  ink  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  fluid  state,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  solid  ink,  a  little  of 
which  is  rubbed  up  with  water  when  required.  Lithographic  chalk  may 
be  procured  of  different  degrees  of  hardness, — it  can  always  be  made 
much  harder  by  melting  it  and  rolling  it  into  sticks.  The  stones  are  sold 
by  the  pound.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  stones  large  enough  to  hold  four 
octavo  pages  of  drawings,  as  the  expense  of  working  a  stone  of  this  size 
is  but  little  more  than  one  large  enough  to  contain  only  a  single  plate. 

The  apparatus,  ink,  chalk,  &c.,  alluded  to,  can  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Waterlow,  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Kimber,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  and  most  lithographers.  It  is  due  to  Messrs.  Harrison,  of 
St  Martin's  Lane,  that  I  should  thank  them  for  the  kindness  they  have 
always  displayed  in  assisting  me  in  carrying  out  this  and  many  other 
plans  of  producing  drawings.  Without  the  important  help  they  and 
their  workmen  have  afforded,  on  all  occasions,  my  efforts  would  probably 
have  failed,  as  I  had  no  knowledge  of  practical  lithography. 

56.  Of  repretentlnff  Peculiarities  of  Texture. — Success  in  drawing 
microscopical  specimens,  depends  mainly  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
different  methods  of  shading,  by  which  the  idea  of  texture  may  be 
given,  as  well  as  mere  differences  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  give  general  directions  on  this  matter,  and  much  depends 
upon  the  method  of  illustration  determined  upon.  Various  tints  and 
textures  would  be  produced  in  a  different  manner  according  as  the 
drawings  were  engraved  on  copper,  stone,  or  wood.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  most  perfect  results  can  be  obtained  on  steel,  or  copper,  or  by 
engraving  upon  stone,  but  the  expense  of  these  methods  is  a  serio\3& 
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objection,  and  for  some  years  past  I  have  abandoned  them  in  favour  of 
wood  engraving.  This  process  possesses  many  advantages,  and  where 
a  great  number  of  illustrations  is  required  is  by  far  the  least  expensive, 
if  a  large  number  of  copies  can  be  printed.  The  illustrations  in  the 
present  work  are  all  wood  engravings.  The .  blocks  are  not  them- 
selves used  for  printing,  but  electrotype  fiEu:similes  are  prepared,  which 
scarcely  deteriorate  at  all  by  wear.  These  are  built  up  by  the  printer 
and  the  necessary  descriptions  placed  below  them,  eight  pages  being 
worked  at  a  time.  In  this  way  the  large  number  of  illustrations  required 
can  be  produced  at  far  less  cost  than  lithographs  could  be  procured,  and 
alterations  can  be  introduced  in  successive  editions  without  difficulty. 

Diflferences  of  texture  may  be  well  rendered  on  wood  if  the  engraver 
is  encouraged  to  execute  the  work  with  care  and  delicacy.  The 
observer  must  of  course  learn  to  draw  on  the  block,  and  either  copy 
the  particular  shading  he  requires  from  other  engravings,  or,  ¥rith  the 
assistance  of  the  engraver,  may  introduce  various  plans  of  his  own. 
By  drawing  on  the  wood  himself,  not  only  does  he  save  one  third  of  the 
cost,  but  he  will  obtain  far  more  faithful  representations  of  natural 
structures.  In  many  of  the  plates  of  this  volume  illustrations  of  different 
kinds  of  work  will  be  found  By  attentive  examination  the  reader  will 
see  how  each  different  appearance  is  produced.  None  of  the  different 
kinds  of  shading  represented  are  very  expensive,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  cross  shading  with  dark  lines,  which  is  most  expensive  in  wood 
engraving,  has  been  almost  entirely  avoided.  An  example  of  the  cross 
shading  work  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  plate  illustrating  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  beautifully  executed,  and  if 
the  observer  will  take  a  magnifying  glass,  and  bear  in  mind  that  every 
one  of  the  little  white  spaces  has  been  cut  out  by  the  engraver  and  the 
black  lines  left,  he  may  form  some  idea  of  the  labour  and  care  required 
to  engrave  such  a  block.  The  wood  engraver  is  obliged,  unless  expense 
is  no  object,  to  shade  as  much  as  possible  with  parallel  lines,  which 
system  entirely  fails  to  produce  the  appearances  required  by  the  micro- 
scopist.  However,  by  simply  breaking  these  lines  at  short  intervals  by 
running  the  graver  across  them  and  keeping  them  a  little  irregular,  a 
variety  of  truthful  characters  may  be  produced  and  at  comparatively 
little  cost 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  more  perfect  results  would  be 
obtained  in  wood  engraving,  if  the  observer  not  only  drew  upon  the 
block  but  engraved  the  drawings  himself,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
many  might  not  do  this.  The  art  of  wood  engraving  may  be  learnt  in 
a  few  months,  and  although  the  process  is  tedious  and  occupies  much 
time,  I  am  sure  that  the  greater  perfection  of  the  results  would  more 
than  compensate.  It  may  be  possible  in  certain  cases  for  some 
members  of  the  family  to  engrave  the  work  under  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
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server,  and  in  this  way  the  engraving  will  be  almost  as  good  as  if  the 
latter  had  performed  the  whole  work.  Wood  engraving  is  a  delightful 
occupation  for  ladies  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  it,  and  any  really 
good  wood  engraver  may  earn  two  pounds  a  week  or  more  if  he  only 
works  a  few  hours  a  day.  The  only  instruction  required  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Gilk's  little  book  "  The  Art  of  Wood  Engraving," 
published  for  is.,  by  Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbone  Place.  The 
apparatus  and  the  few  tools  required  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Buck  and 
other  tool-makers,  of  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  and  some  artists* 
colourmeu. 

S7.  %n  the  Importance  of  Observers  delineating  their  own  Work. — 
It  will,  I  know,  be  said  that  the  processes  of  drawing  on  stone  and 
wood  engraving  are  of  a  nature  which  a  skilful  draughtsman  can 
perform,  and  the  labour  which  a  microscopical  observer,  who  wishes  to 
carry  them  out,  must  be  content  to  bestow,  may  be  better  employed 
Objections  of  other  kinds  might  be  urged,  but  J  feel  that  if  in  my  early 
days  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  lithographs  and  drawings  executed 
at  home,  very  few  of  the  illustrations  in  my  works  would  have  been 
published.  Remembering  how  much  I  needed  at  one  time  the  little  in- 
formation given  here,  and  the  difficulty  I  experienced  in  gaining  it,  I 
think  it  well  to  mention  the  most  important  points  in  case  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  desirous  of  trying  to  illustrate  their  own  observations. 
Natural  history  and  microscopical  societies  may  by  the  methods  I  have 
described  record  some  of  the  most  important  observations  of  their 
members,  and  at  very  small  expense,  if  the  work  is  carried  out  by  them- 
selves. 

The  student  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  task  of  microscopic 
drawing  and  engraving  is  an  easy  one.  It  is  quite  as  impossible  to 
obtain  a  good  representation  of  any  microscopic  object  without  long 
and  careful  study,  as  it  is  to  produce  a  correct  copy  of  any  other  object 
in  nature ;  and  surely  it  is  hard  to  expect  a  draughtsman,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  copying  various  subjects  to  spend  hours  in  looking  at  speci- 
mens in  a  microscope,  observing  things  which  he  neither  knows  nor 
probably  cares  to  know  anything  about.  Neither  is  it  possible  that  any 
one  man  can  make  himself  fully  conversant  with  all  the  beautiful 
minutiae  in  every  branch  of  microscopic  enquiry.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Tuflfen  West,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  have  taken  up  this 
kind  of  drawing  and  engraving,  and  have  produced  most  beautiful 
results.  I  believe  Mr.  West's  success  as  an  engraver  of  microscopic 
objects  to  be  due  to  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  subject,  and  to 
his  being  himself  a  very  skilful  microscopical  observer.  There  are 
many  drawings  of  microscopic  objects  which  ought  to  be  published, 
and  although  these  may  be  of  little  interest  to  persons  generally,  they  are 
necessary  to  those  who  are  working  at  special  subjects..    However  well 
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skilled  artists  may  be,  unless  they  have  devoted  very  great  attention 
to  the  microscope,  they  will  not  be  able  to  delineate  objects  so  truth- 
fully as  the -observer  himself.  Few  artists  have  time  or  inclination  for 
microscope  study.  There  <:annot  be  flie  same  difficulty  as  regards  our 
own  time,  for  is  not  that  which  is  worth  observing  worth  recording,  and 
worth  an  expenditure  of  time  ?  Anything  that  has  been  correctly  ob- 
served is  worth  delineating  if  it  has  not  been  accurately  copied  before. 

Very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  representing  various  micro- 
scopic  textures  faithfully.  Photography  has  advanced  wonderfully,  and 
will  doubtless  assist  us  more,  but  there  are  many  structures  the  colour 
of  which  alone  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  photographs  of 
them,  and  there  must  always  be  many  appearances  which  can  only  be 
rendered  by  accurately  copying  by  hand.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too 
strongly  urge  on  all  those  who  wish  to  work  at  the  microscope,  to 
practise  drawing  as  much  as  possible;  and  from  the  very  first  All 
advances  in  our  knowledge  of  structure,  as  well  as  of  the  minute  changes 
incessantly  going  on  in  living  organisms,  depends  I  think,  in  great 
measure,  upon  accurate  copies  being  made  of  the  objects.  By 
drawings  only  is  it  likely  that  the  microscopic  work  of  the  present 
generation  will  be  useful  to  that  which  will  succeed  it. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe  the  characters  of 
many  structures  in  such  a  way  that  their  peculiarities  could  be  repro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  another,  and  even  if  this  could  be  done,  so 
wonderfully  delicate  and  minute  are  the  observed  differences  in  many 
cases,  that  any  attempt  to  classify  and  arrange  our  observations,  with- 
out drawings,  would  be  hopeless,  and  will  become  more  impossible 
in  proportion  as  observations  multiply;  while  the  different  meaning 
attached  by  persons  to  the  same  words  and  phrases,  introduces  another 
difficulty  in  our  attempt  to  collate  and  deduce  inferences  from  the 
observations  which  have  been  made. 

Now  surely,  at  this  present  time,  our  knowledge  would  have  been 
much  more  extensive  as  well  as  more  accurate,  if  instead  of  long 
descriptions  we  had  been  furnished  with  accurate  drawings  of  the 
minute  structure.  It  is  true  that  all  persons  'caawiot  -draw  well,  but  a 
very  little  patience  will  enable  any  one  to  copy  a  microscopical  specimen. 
An  accurate  copy,  although  it  be  very  roughly  executed,  has  an  aspect 
of  truth  about  it  which  is  unmistakeable,  while  a  drawing  which  is  the 
offspring  of  the  imagination  instead  of  a  simple  copy  of  nature,  bears 
the  mark  of  untruth  in  every  line,  however  elaborate  and  unexcep- 
tionable its  execution  may  be.  Errors  of  observation  are  much  more 
easily  detected  in  a  drawing  than  in  verbal  description.  A  mistake  or 
misinterpretation  expressed  in  a  drawing  can,  and  at  length  must  be, 
corrected  by  subsequent  observation,  while  ill-observed  or  misinterpreted 
facts,  cloaked  in  obscure  language,  may  be  propagated  for  years,  and 
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no  matter  how  false  they  are,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  refute  them.  I 
would,  therefore,  urge  upon  every  one  the  importance  of  making 
drawings  at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  labour.  It  is  worth  any  sacrifice 
to  do  really  good  work,  and  if  every  observer  could  but  record  a  few 
accurate  delineations  of  structure  during  his  life,  the  results  of  the 
united  labour  of  those  now  working  would  be  very  valuable. 

I  would  also  strongly  urge  upon  observers  the  imjx)rtance  of  at 
once  agreeing  upon  some  general  plan  of  delineating  microscopic 
objects,  so  that  our  observations  may  be  useful  to  all,  while  the  task  of 
those  who  will  hereafter  have  to  arrange  and  deduce  conclusions  from 
our  work  will  be  much  facilitated.  The  value  of  many  beautiful 
drawings  would  be  greatly  increased  if  a  scale  of  looths  or  loooths  of 
an  inch  was  appended  to  each  of  them,  and  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  object-glass  stated.  This  would  not  have  added  five  minutes  to  the 
time  required  for  the  task,  while  it  would  have  rendered  each  drawing 
comparable  with  others.  In  many  published  drawings,  the  magnifjring 
power  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  in  others  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
has  been  wrongly  computed.  Every  one  who  copies  an  object  should 
state  the  magnifying  power  of  the  combination  of  lenses  he  employed, 
and  should  append  a  scale  magnified  by  the  same  combinations.     Set 

§  64,  p.  45- 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  desire  for  seeing  our  work  useful  to  one 

another  and  to  our  successors,  will  be  received  as  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  above  remarks.  The  reader  must  not  conclude  that  I  am  in- 
sensible to  my  own  shortcomings  in  these  and  many  other  matters,  or 
that  I  am  not  aware  that  every  drawing  I  have  published  might  have 
been,  and  ought  to  have  been  better  than  it  is. 

ON   MEASURING  OBJECTS   AND   OX   ASCERTAINING  THE  MAGNIFYING 

POWER   OF   OBJECT-GLASSES. 

Most  of  the  larger  and  complete  microscopes  are  furnished  with 
special  micrometers,  but  the  simple  method  of  measuring  objects, 
presently  to  be  described,  to  a  great  extent  supersedes  more  expensive 
arrangements.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
different  forms  of  micrometers  in  use. 

S8.  Tke  Cobweb  Micrometer,  originally  applied  to  telescopes  by 
Ramsden,  its  inventor,  can  be  fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of 
the  microscope.  A  fixed  cobweb  crosses  the  field  of  view,  and  parallel 
to  this  is  another  cobweb  thread  which  may  be  brought  near  to,  or 
separated  from  the  first,  by  turning  a  milled  head,  to  which  is  attached  a 
graduated  circle.  I'he  value  of  each  degree  on  the  circle  is  ascertained 
by  placing  an  object  of  known  dimensions,  as  the  stage  micrometer 
graduated  to  thousandths,  under  the  object-glass,  and  ascertaining  the 
•number  of  degrees  on  the  screw  which  corresponds  to  the  i-ioooth  of  an 
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inch.  From  these  data  a  simple  table  may  be  constructed,  and  the 
diameter  of  any  object  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  bringing  one  side 
of  it  up  to  the  fixed  line,  and  causing  the  moveable  line  to  touch  the 
opposite  side.  If  we  ascertain  the  value  of  the  degrees  as  marked  upon 
the  circle  when  the  lines  are  separated  at  the  proper  distance,  we  may 
estimate  directly  the  diameter  of  the  object  The  older  observers  used 
to  measure  objects  by  means  of  very  delicate  wires,  separated  from  one 
another  by  certain  known  distances,  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece, 
or  by  employing  points,  one  of  which  could  be  moved  from,  or  towards, 
the  other  by  means  of  a  screw. 

ftO.  Jackiion*8  Eye-piece  Bflcrometen. — Mr.  Jackson  arranged  a 
micrometer  slide  in  the  eye-piece  so  that  it  could  be  brought  over  the 
magnified  image  of  the  object  by  means  of  a  screw. 

60.  stave  Micrometere. — Within  the  last  few  years,  lines,  separated 
from  each  other  by  certain  known  but  very  minute  intervals,  have  been 
ruled  upon  slips  of  glass  by  means  of  a  diamond  attached  to  a  beautiful 
instrument,  provided  with  a  most  delicate  arrangement  for  moving  it 
the  required  distance  from  the  last  line  engraved  A  second  line  is  then 
ruled,  then  a  third,  and  so  on.  Excellent  stage  micrometers  of  this 
kind  have  been  ruled  by  the  late  Mr.  Jackson.  After  his  death 
Mr.  Jackson's  micrometer  engine  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ackland,  of  the 
firm  of  Home  and  Thomthwaite,  Strand,  who,  I  believe,  now  rules  most 
of  the  stage  micrometers,  and  from  whom  the  slides  may  be  obtained. 

61.  Test  Objects. — To  such  wonderful  perfection  has  this  process  of 
ruling  lines  upon  glass  been  carried,  that  M.  Nobert  of  Griefswald,  in 
Prussia,  has  engraved  lines  upon  glass  so  close  together  that  more  than 
100,000  would  go  in  the  space  of  an  English  inch.  Several  bands,  each 
containing  many  lines  equidistant  from  one  another,  were  engraved 
upon  one  slip  of  glass,  but  the  lines  in  each  different  band  were  separated 
by  gradually  diminishing  intervals,  constituting  a  series  which  could  be 
readily  submitted  to  examination  one  after  another.  By  aid  of  these 
the  defining  power  of  any  objed-giass  could  be  estimated.  As  test  objects, 
they  are  equal  to,  and  even  rival,  many  natural  objects  which  have 
hitherto  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  delicate  lines  on  some 
of  the  diatomaceae  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  i-5o,oooth  of 
an  inch,  while  the  finest  lines  engraved  by  M.  Nobert  are  less  than  the 
i-ioo,oooth  of  an  inch  apart. 

The  podura  scale  is  a  most  excellent  "  test  object."  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  highly 
skilled  obseivers,  having  the  advantages  of  excellent  apparatus,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  markings  upon  this  wonderful  scale  are  not  yet  con- 
clusively determined.  Great  diflferences  in  appearances  result  according 
to  the  method  of  examination  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  the  same  scale 
be  examined  as  a  transparent  object  and  under  dark  ground  illumina* 
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tlon,  the  difference  is  so  great  that  most  would  conclude  that  they  had 
seen  two  distinct  objects.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Edmundb'  parabolic 
illuminator  (page  28)  the  markings  appear  as  little  spatulate  bodies 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  scale. 

According  to  Prof.  Bailey  of  the  United  States,  Grammatophora 
snbtilissima  and  Hyalodiscus  subtilis  are  the  most  delicate  tests. 
("Smithsonian  Contributions,"  vols.  II  and  VII;  also  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Hendry,  "Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Science,"  vol.  I,  p.  179,  1861 ;  one 
by  Messrs.  SuUivant  and  Wormley,  "Silliman's  American  JoumaV* 
Jan.  1861.) 

For  testing  the  penetrating  power  of  an  object-glass,  very  fine  nerve 
fibres  lying  on  different  planes,  as,  for  example,  those  distributed  to 
vessels,  particularly  the  small  arteries  of  the  frog  and  newt,  or  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  palate  of  the  same  animals,  or  very  delicate  fibres 
of  striated  muscle,  mounted  in  glycerine,  may  be  employed.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object-glasses  with  a  very  high  angle,  although 
very  valuable  for  researches  upon  the  diatomaceae,  and  other  delicate 
objects  of  extreme  tenuity,  do  not  answer  so  well  for  investigations  upon 
the  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  as  glasses  of  a  moderate 
or  low  angle.  This  question  is  fully  discussed  in  the  remarks  on  "  Test 
Objects,"  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations," 
pp.  141,  et  seq. 

In  order  to  measure  the  diameter  of  an  object  the  glass  slide  upon 
which  the  lines  have  been  engraved  (i- 1000th  or  i-iooth  of  an  inch 
apart  according  to  the  magnifying  power)  may  be  placed  beneath  the 
object  upon  the  stage.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  only  suitable  for 
low  powers,  since  the  object  and  Unes  cannot  be  in  focus  at  the  same 
moment,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  obtain  a  very  correct 
measurement 

•S.  simple  Hettaod  of  Measurinnr  Objects. — The  most  simple  and 
efficacious  method  of  measuring  objects  is  with  the  aid  of  the  camera 
lucida  or  neutral  tint-glass  reflector  referred  to  before,  §  44.  We  proceed 
as  follows :  the  microscope  is  arranged  as  already  described  for  drawing, 
fig.  4,  pL  XV,  p.  26.  In  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  placed  an  ordinary 
glass  micrometer,  the  lines  of  which  are  separated  by  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  Care  being  taken  that  the  microscope  is  arranged  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  paper,  the  lines  magnified  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
object  glass  are  carefully  traced  with  a  hard  pencil.  The  micrometer  is 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  object  whose  diameter  is  to  be  ascertained. 
Id  pL  XVII,  fig.  8,  both  micrometer  lines  and  objects  are  shown 
magnified  by  the  same  power.  The  object  is  traced  over  the  lines,  or 
vupaa  another  piece  of  paper,  and  compared  with  the  scale  by  the  aid  of 
compasses.  The  lines  may  be  engraved  upon  a  skite,  or  upon  pieces  of 
ivory  or  cardboard,  and  their  value  affixed,  so  that  any  object  may  be  at 
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once  measured     We  require  of  course  a  different  scale  for  each 
power. 

Scales  may  be  made  on  pieces  of  gummed  paper,  and  one  of  them 
may  be  affixed  to  every  microscopical  drawing.  Fig.  7,  pi.  XVII  shows 
several  such  scales  magnified  by  different  powers.  Thus  the  size  of 
every  object  delineated  may  be  at  once  ascertained,  and  the  trouble  of 
making  individual  measurements  saved,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
inconvenience  of  a  long  description  of  the  dimensions  of  various  objects 
is  avoided,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  tedious  or  less  profitable  to 
the  reader. 

In  comparing  the  representations  in  books  of  the  same  object 
delineated  by  different  observers,  it  will  be  found  that  great  confusion 
has  resulted  in  consequence  of  the  magnifying  power  of  the  object-glass 
not  having  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  an  object  said  to  be  magni- 
fied the  same  number  of  times  by  two  authorities  is  not  unfrequently 
represented  twice  as  large  by  one  as  it  is  by  the  other.  This  discrepancy 
in  most  cases  arises  from  the  magnifying  power  of  the  glasses  not  having 
been  accurately  ascertained  in  the  first  instance.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
too  strongly  recommend  all  microscopic  observers  to  ascertain  for  them- 
selves the  magnifying  power  of  every  object-glass  and,  to  prepare,  in  the 
manner  presently  to  be  described,  a  scale  of  measurement  by  which  the 
dimensions  of  every  object  can  be  at  once  ascertained.  The  plan  of  appending 
to  every  microscopical  drawing  a  scale  magnified  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  object  represented,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  giving  measurements 
in  the  text,  while  it  is  free  from  any  of  the  objections  above  referred  to. 

68.  On  Ascertalnlnir  the  Mayiilfyinir  Power  of  Object-Classes. — 
Although  the  several  object-glasses  are  termed  one  inch,  one  quarter  of 
an  inch,  one-eighth,  &c.,  the  magnifying  power  of  each  is  not  fixed  and 
definite,  for  the  quarters  of  some  makers  magnify  with  the  same  eye- 
piece many  times  more  than  those  of  others.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  every  observer  should  be  able  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  his  different  glasses.  Suppose  I  wish  to  know  how  much 
a  French  quarter  magnifies.  The  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  micrometer 
is  placed  in  the  field,  and  the  magnified  image  is  thrown  by  means  of 
the  neutral-tint  glass  reflector  upon  a  scale,  divided  into  inches  and 
tenths  of  inches,  placed  ten  inches  below  the  eye-piece.  If  the  magni- 
fied one-thousandth  of  an  inch  covers  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  the 
glass  magnifies  200  diameters ;  if  it  covered  one  inch,  the  thousandth  of 
an  inch  must  have  been  magnified  1,000  times,  but  in  this  case  it  only 
corresponds  to  the  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  and  therefore  the  one-thousandth 
is  magnified  200  times.  For  lower  powers  the  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  scale  may  be  employed.  The  manner  of  ascertaining  the  magnify- 
ing power  is  therefore  exceedingly  simple ;  but  it  is  very  important  for 
the  observer  to  know  the  magnifying  power  of  every  lens  with  each 
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different  eye-piece,  and  he  should  ascertain  this  before  he  commences  '  o 
make  any  observations.  This  simple  process  will  be  readily  understood 
if  fig.  lo,  in  pi.  XVII,  be  carefully  studied.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  glass  stage  micrometer,  divided  to 
looths  and  i,oooths  of  an  inch,  which  can  be  purchased  for  5^.  od.,  and 
an  inch  scale  divided  into  tenths. 

•4.  To  Ascertain  the  Diameter  of  an  Objeet. — If  an  object  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  micrometer,  and  its  outline  carefully  traced  upon  paper, 
Its  dimensions  may  of  course  be  easily  ascertained  by  comparison  with 
the  micrometer  lines,  the  magnifying  power  used  being  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

In  order  to  apply^  this  plan  to  microscopical  drawings  generally,  the 
following  seems  to  be  the  simplest  mode  of  proceeding,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly saves  much  trouble.  Scales  are  carefully  drawn  upon  gummed 
paper,  the  magnifying  power  and  the  micrometer  employed  being  stated, 
as  represented  in  pi.  XVII,  fig.  7.  If  a  number  are  drawn  together,  one 
of  the  rows  can  be  cut  off  and  appended  to  the  paper,  upon  which 
the  drawing,  magnified  in  the  same  degree,  has  been  made.  The 
observer  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  drawing  these  scales  upon 
paper,  by  having  them  engraved  on  wood  or  stone,  and  several  copies 
struck  off.  This  is  the  plan  I  have  followed  in  the  drawings  which 
illustrate  my  observations,  and  the  scales  have  been  copied  in  the  plates 
in  all  my  published  works. 

•S.  standards  of  Measurement. — In  this  country  we  usually  employ 
the  English  inch,  but  on  the  continent  the  Paris  line  =  '0888,  or  about 
i-iith  of  an  English  inch,  and  the  millimetre ='03937  English  inch, 
are  very  generally  used.  The  sign  '"is  used  to  signify  "  of  a  line," 
while  "  signifies  "of  an  inch." 

•••  Conversion  of  Foreign  Standards  of  Measurements. — In  order 
to  compare  the  researches  of  different  authors,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
convert  one  expression  of  measurement  into  another.  The  accompany- 
ing table  of  Dr.  Robertson's  ("  Edin.  Month.  Jour,  of  Science,"  Jan., 
1852)  will  be  found  of  use  in  making  these  calculations.  See  Table, 
p.  46. 

Deputy  Inspector-General  Lawson  gives  the  following  rules  for  con- 
verting different  standards  of  measurement  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
my  "Archives  "  (vol.  II,  page  292).  A  unit  is^ required  that  will  admit 
of  microscopic  measurements  being  expressed  in  the  smallest  number 
of  figures,  and  permit  of  foreign  measures  being  easily  converted  into 
English,  and  vice  versd,  and  the  decimal  notation  should  be  adopted  to 
£skcilitate  comparisons  between  the  measurements. 

Most  microscopic  measurements  are  greater  than  the  one  hundred- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  for  an  object  of  this  diameter  can  only  be  measured 
with  accuracy  when  magnified  by  the  Vo  or  ^^^.  See  part  VI.  The  require- 
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FINDERS.  47 

ments  of  the  case  therefore  may  be  stated  in  decimals  of  an  English  inch 
by  '00101,  and  if  the  two  ciphers  next  the  decimal  point  be  struck  out, 
and  the  first  number  be  considered  the  unit,  it  may  be  written  i**oi,  in 
which  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  is  the  unit  This  method  ynW  embrace 
nearly  every  microscopic  magnitude  in  three  consecutive  figures. 

A  millimetre  contains  '03937  English  inch  or  39*'37 ;  according  to 
the  method  proposed,  the  length  to  be  converted  will  seldom  amount  to 
one-fourth  of  this.  To  convert  millimetres  into  thousandths,  shift  the 
decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right  and  multiply  by  4 ;  if  greater  accu- 
racy be  required,  subtract  i  ^  from  the  second  place  of  decimals  for  each 
of  the  nearest  numbers  of  units  of  the  product.  Thus  o"^*25o  be- 
comes 2*50,  which  X  4=  10^*00,  from  which  subtract  '15 ;  and  9'*35 
13  obtained  as  the  value  in  thousandths  of  an  English  inch,  while  o""'25 
is  equal  to  9*'84,  which  differs  from  the  former  by  a  quantity  too  small 
to  measure. 

To  convert  thousandths  of  English  inches  into  millimetres,  add  ij 
in  the  second  place  of  decimals  for  the  nearest  number  of  units  in  the 
sum,  divide  by  4,  and  shift  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left,  thus 
— to  9^84  add  **i5  and  the  sum  6*999-1-4  =  2*498,  and  shifting  the 
decimal  point  °*"™*2498,  which  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  "™*25,  the 
correct  quantity. 

A  French  line  contains  '0888  English  inches.  The  French  and 
Prussian  lines  are  so  nearly  equal  that  the  same  rule  will  serve  for  the 
conversion  of  both.  To  convert  lines  into  thousandths  of  an  inch, 
shift  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right,  and  multiply  by  9  ; 
if  greater  accuracy  be  required,  subtract  i-J-  from  the  second  place  of 
decimals  for  each  of  the  nearest  number  of  units  in  the  product.  Thus 
o'"'i25  becomes  1*25,  which  x  9  =  11^-25,  from  which  subtract  **i4, 
and  the  value  in  thousandths  is  found  to  be  ii^io,  which  is  correct. 

To  convert  thousandths  into  lines  add  i  \  in  the  second  place  of 
decimals  for  each  of  the  nearest  number  of  units  in  the  sum,  divide  by 
9,  and  shift  the  decimal  ix)int  one  place  to  the  left,  thus — to  ii^-io  add 
*'I4,  the  sum  11*25  divided  by  9,  and  the  decimal  point  shifted  one 
place  to  the  left,  gives  o"'i25,  as  before. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  unnecessar>^  to  apply  the  corrections  noticed 
above,  but  by  remembering  the  short  rules  given,  any  one  on  reading  a 
foreign  work  may  correct  the  measurements  as  he  reads,  and  insert  them 
in  the  margin  without  delay  or  interfering  with  his  progress. 

Method  of  finding  the  same  Spot  in  a  Specimen, 

•9.  Of  marklnff  the  Position  of  an  Object. — Various  plans  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  marking  the  exact  position  of  a 
minute  object  in  a  specimen,  so  that  it  can  be  found  with  certaint}'  and 
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placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  whenever  required.  A  fine  line  of 
varnish  or  Brunswick  black  may  be  drawn  round  it,  or  a  small  and  very 
thin  metal  tube  (about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  may  be  moist- 
ened with  the  varnish  and  pressed  upon  the  glass  cover,  so  as  to  encircle 
the  particular  object  with  the  line. 

Mr.  Bridgman,  of  Norwich,  has  designed  an  instrument  for  drawing 
a  circle  upon  the  thin  glass  with  a  diamond  point  (**  Micro.  Journ.,"  vol. 
Ill,  p.  237).  This  instrument  is  represented  in  pi.  XVII,  fig.  11,  p.  34. 
A  is  a  brass  cap  fitting  upon  the  end  of  the  object-glass,  which  it  entirely 
covers  up  and  protects  from  injury ;  B,  a  stem  soldfered  to  the  side  of 
the  cap  with  the  upper  end  having  two  projecting  sides  to  steady  the 
ends  of  C,  ^,  and/,  which  are  firmly  secured  to  it;  C,  an  elastic  arm  of 
hammered  brass,  which  carries  at  its  lower  end  D,  a  lever  of  thin  brass 
plate,  having  a  fragment  of  diamond  inserted  in  its  thinner  end,  and 
directly  under  the  centre  of  the  cap  A ;  e  and /are  two  springs,  pressing 
upon  the  shorter  end  of  the  lever  D*,  the  longer  one,  /  has  a  hole  to 
allow  the  screw  h  to  pass  without  touching  it ;  ^,  a  screw  holding  the 
two  springs  and  the  elastic  arm  to  the  arm  of  the-  cap ;  h^  a  milled 
screw  to  adjust  the  elastic  arm,  C,  so  as  to  bring  the  diamond  point 
away  from  the  centre,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ring  required.  When 
the  object  has  been  found,  the  cap  carrying  the  diamond  is  placed  on 
the  object-glass  and  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  the  diamond  point  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  then  it  is  turned 
round,  and  thus  a  line  is  drawn  round  any  object,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  found  at  any  future  time. 

This  same  end  has  been  gained  in  anotha-  manner.  Graduated 
scales  have  been  afiixed  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  so  as  to  measure 
the  exact  amount  of  movement  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  direction ; 
the  slide  being  placed  in  position  against  a  stop  at  the  side.  The 
number  on  the  two  scales  is  noted  when  the  object  is  seen  in  the  field,  and, 
by  placing  the  stage  opposite  the  same  numbers,  at  any  future  time  the 
object  must  appear  in  the  same  position.  Many  such  ingenious  "  finders  " 
have  been  proposed  A  very  simple  and  efficient  one  is  represented  in 
pi.  XVII,  fig.  6,  in  which  the  scales  are  ruled  on  paper  (Mr.  Wright, 
"  Microscopical  Journal,"  vol.  I,  p.  302, 1853),  which  is  afterwards  fixed 
upon  the  stage.     It  is  better  to  have  the  lines  ruled  on  the  brass  itself. 

Bailey's  Universal  Indicator, — Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  the  United  States, 
has  described  an  instrument  for  registering  the  positions  of  various 
objects  upon  a  slide,  in  vol.  IV  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science."  This  indicator  is  to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  stage  of 
the  microscope,  care  being  taken  that  the  centre  of  the  indicator  corre- 
sponds to  the  centre  of  the  object-glass.  The  mode  of  using  the  indi- 
cator is  obvious. 

All  such  devices  have,  however,  been  superseded  in  cases  where  the 
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microscope  is  provided  with  a  travelling  stage,  by  the  two  following  very 
clever  arrangements^  the  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Maltwood  ("  Trans. 
Microscopical  Society,"  vol.  VI,  p.  59,  1858),  the  second  by  Mr. 
Bridgman,  of  Norwich.  In  order  to  use  Maltwood's  finder,  a  little  stop 
is  placed  upon  one  side  of  the  stage,  in  contact  with  which  one  end  of 
the  finder,  and  afterwards  the  glass  slide  containing  the  object,  can  be 
placed.  The  finder  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  upon  which  numbers  are 
arranged  in  minute  squares.  These  run  in  two  directions,  vertically  and 
horizontally,  so  that  in  each  square  there  are  two  different  numbers, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  central  square,  which  of  course  contains  two 
25's.  Any  object  ha\'ing  been  found,  its  exact  position  may  be  regis- 
tered by  removing  the  slide  and  placing  on  the  stage  the  finder.  The 
numbers  seen  in  the  field  are  then  marked  on  the  slide  itself,  and  the 
same  spot  can  always  be  found  by  looking  for  these  numbers  on  the 
finder,  moving  the  stage  till  they  come  in  the  centre,  and  then  substitu- 
ting the  slide  for  the  finder.  The  numbers  and  lines  are  photographed 
on  the  finder  which  is  made  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  and  costs 
IS,  6d,  A  few  of  the  squares  of  a  Maltwood's  finder  are  represented  in 
pL  XVII,  fig.  9,  p.  34. 

68.  Hr.  Brldffinan'8  Finder,  which  is  sold  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Holborn, 
consists  of  a  curved  bar  fixed  to  the  stand  of  the  microscope  and 
capable  of  being  moved  upwards  and  downwards  upon  a  hinge  joint 
The  bar  terminates  with  a  fine  point,  and  when  pressed  down  this  point 
comes  upon  a  piece  of  paper  gummed  to  one  end  of  the  slide,  and 
makes  a  slight  prick,  or  it  may  be  tipped  with  ink  if  preferred.  When 
the  observer  sees  an  object  which  he  desires  to  find  again,  a  mark  is 
made  with  the  point.  In  order  to  find  this  same  spot  at  any  future 
time,  it  is  of  course  only  necessary  to  place  the  slide  in  such  a  position 
that  the  original  mark  exactly  corresponds  with  the  point  of  the  finder, 
and  the  part  of  the  specimen  must  then  be  again  in  the  centre  of  the 
field.  This  plan  is  so  simple  and  efficacious,  that  it  will  probably  super- 
sede the  various  finders  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  invented. 

APPARATUS  AND  INSTRUMENTS  REQUIRED  IN  GENERAL  MICROSCOPICAL 

RESEARCH, 

•9.  Spirit  Lamp. — The  spirit  lamp  may  be  made  of  brass,  tin,  or 
glass  fitted  with  a  ground  glass  cap.  It  may  be  provided  with  a  stand 
for  holding  watch-glasses,  pi.  XVIII,  fig.  3.  Brass  lamps,  to  which  a 
small  retort-stand  is  adapted,  may  also  be  purchased  of  the  instrument 
makers. 

^m.  wire  Retort  Stand*. — Simple  wire  stands,  made  like  retort- 
Stands,  which  are  fixed  to  a  heavy  leaden  foot,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  little  instruments  to  the  microscopical  observer.  The  rings  can 
be  readily  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  are  well  adapted  to  support 
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light  objects,  such  as  glass  slides  over  a  lamp,  test-tubes,  flasks,  ahd 
watch-glasses,  pi.  XVIII,  fig.  2. 

91.  Tripods  are  made  of  thick  iron  wire,  and  are  useful  for  support- 
ing several  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  microscopical  research,  pi.  XVII  I, 

figs.  4,  5- 

9S.  Brass  Plate. — ^The  brass  plate  should  be  about  six  inches  long  by 
two  broad,  and  about  the  thickness  of  thin  millboard.  It  should  be 
supported  on  three  legs,  of  a  convenient  height  for  the  spirit  or  other 
lamp  to  be  placed  underneath,  or  the  brass  plate  may  be  supported  on 
one  of  the  rings  adapted  to  Mr.  Highle/s  gas  lamp,  pi.  XIV,  fig.  4,  p.  24. 
It  is  used  for  heating  glass  slides  in  order  to  fix  on  the  glass  cells  with  the 
aid  of  marine  glue,  for  mounting  objects  in  Canada  balsam,  and  for 
other  purposes,  where  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  is  required  to  be  applied 
to  glass,  which  is  very  liable  to  crack  if  exposed  suddenly  to  the  naked 
flame.  These  different  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  figured  in  pL 
XVIII,  fig.  I. 

IS.  The  Water  Bath  is  of  great  use  for  drying  objects  previous  to 
mounting  them  in  Canada  balsam.  The  object  may  be  placed  in  a 
small  porcelain  basin,  or  large  watch-glass,  or  it  may  be  simply  laid  upon 
a  flat  plate.  The  basin  or  plate  is  then  placed  over  the  vessel  contain- 
ing water,  to  which  heat  may  be  applied,  fig.  6,  pi.  XVIII.  In  order 
that  vessels  of  different  sizes  may  be  heated  upon  the  bath,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  have  a  few  pieces  of  thin  copper  plate,  with  holes  of  diflerent 
sizes  cut  in  them,  adapted  for  watch-glasses  and  small  vessels,  fig.  7,  a. 
The  advantage  of  drying  by  a  steam  heat  consists  in  there  being  no 
danger  of  destroying  the  texture  of  the  object  by  the  application  of  too 
high  a  temperature.  A  water-bath  may  be  very  readily  extemporised  by 
placing  two  porcelain  basins  one  above  the  other,  water  being  poured 
into  the  lower  one.  These  may  be  supported  upon  a  tripod  or  upon  one 
of  the  rings  over  the  spirit-lamp,  fig.  3. 

Ju?r  Cutting  thin  Sections  of  Tissues  and  Dissection, 

14.  Scalpels. — The  observer  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  three  or 
four  ordinary  dissecting  knives  or  scalpels  for  general  use.  One  should 
be  strong  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hard  substances. 

15.  Double-edffed  Scalpels. — For  cutting  thin  sections,  a  knife  of  the 
form  of  a  lancet,  but  much  narrower,  will  be  found  useful,  and  where 
only  sections  of  small  dimensions  are  required,  this  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  Valentin's  knife.  In  cases,  however,  where  a  section  is 
wanted  of  considerable  size,  the  latter  instrument  must  be  used.  The 
double-edged  scalpel  should  be  very  thin,  pi.  XVIII,  p.  8.  Beautiful  * 
scalpels  of  this  form  have  been  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Weiss,  of  the? 
Strand,  and  also  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  300,  Oxford  Street.  In  making  a 
section,  after  cutting  a  clean  surface,  the  point  is  made  to  perforate  the^ 
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surface,  and  carried  along  at  a  proper  depth,  so  as  to  cut  its  way  out. 
The  width  of  the  section  may  then  be  increased  by  carrying  the  knife 
from  side  to  side. 

1«.  Section  KnllSe  of  a  Wew  Form. — A  new  section  knife  has  been 
devised  by  Deputy  Inspector-General  Lawson,  for  cutting  very  thin 
sections  of  soft  tissues.  The  general  form  of  the  knife  is  represented  in 
pL  XVIII,  figs.  9  and  lo.  It  is  fully  described  in  my  "  Archives,"  vol.  Ill, 
p.  286. 

IT  DonWc-bladed  or  Talentin's  Knife. — This  instrument  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  making  thin  sections  of  soft  tissues,  but  care  is  required 
to  keep  it  in  good  order.  It  is  soon  made  blunt  if  used  for  cutting 
fibrous  or  cartilaginous  textures.  By  its  aid  very  beautiful  sections  of 
the  kidney,  liver,  and  other  soft  glandular  organs  may  be  obtained  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  blades  should  always  be  dipped  in  water  or 
glycerine  just  before  use,  for  if  wet  the  operation  of  cutting  is  facilitated, 
and  the  section  more  easily  removed  from  between  the  blades.  Imme- 
diately after  use  the  blades  should  be  washed  in  water  and  dried  with  a 
soft  cloth  or  piece  of  wash-leather.  If  a  drop  of  water  gets  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  knife  where  the  blades  meet,  the  screw  must  be  taken 
out,  and  each  blade  cleaned  separately.  With  care  in  cleaning  it,  the 
knife  may  be  kept  in  use  a  long  time. 

There  are  two  forms  of  Valentin's  knife ;  in  one  the  blades  are  sharp 
on  both  edges  and  of  a  lancet-shape,  and  in  the  other,  which  I  much 
prefer,  they  are  sharp  at  the  point  and  wide  at  the  base,  so  that  the  cut 
ting  edge  slants  downwards  from  the  point,  and  they  only  cut  on  one 
side,  plate  XIX,  fig.  2.  The  best  form  of  Valentin's  knife,  however,  is 
that  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Matthews,  fig.  i.  The  blades  of  this 
knife  can  be  completely  separated  from  one  another  and  easily  cleaned. 
The  distance  between  the  blades  is  regulated  by  a  little  screw,  which  is 
a  most  convenient  arrangement.  This  knife  has  been  further  improved 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  by  the  addition  of  two  screws,  so  that  the  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  blades  is  secured. 

IS.  Bazors. — A  strong  knife  made  like  a  razor  is  very  valuable  for 
making  thin  sections  of  many  tissues,  pi.  XIX,  fig.  4,  p.  52. 

!•.  Scissors  are  useful  instruments  for  cutting  small  thin  sections  of 
different  tissues.  The  most  convenient  form  for  this  puri)ose  is  one  in 
which  the  blades  are  curved,  as  in  pi.  XIX,  fig.  6.  When  only  very 
small  portions  of  a  tissue  are  required  for  examination,  they  \rill  be 
more  readily  removed  with  the  scissors  than  with  any  other  instrument. 
Several  pairs  of  scissors  are  required  for  microscopical  purposes.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  form  used  for  dissection,  a  small  pair,  with  curved 
blades,  a  pair  of  very  delicate  scissors  with  blunt  points,  fig.  5,  such  as 
are  employed  for  the  dissection  of  insects,  will  be  found  of  use.  Some 
time  since,  I  devised  a  new  form  of  spring  scissors,  somewhat  resembling 
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the  microtome.  These  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  dissecting  the 
nervous  systems  of  insects,  for  following  out  the  delicate  ramifications  of 
nerves  and  other  minute  dissections,  pL  XIX,  p.  52,  fig.  7.  I  strongly 
recommend  all  students  to  practise  the  dissection  of  the  nervous  system 
of  insects  and  of  other  small  animals.  See  method  of  dissection  under 
water,  §  144,  p.  91. 

80.  Needles  of  various  sizes  are  very  useful  instruments  to  the 
microscopist.  They  are  required  for  making  minute  dissections;  for 
tearing  or  unravelling  various  tissues,  in  order  to  display  their  elementary 
structure,  and  for  separating  any  minute  object  from  refuse  or  extraneous 
matter,  previous  to  its  being  examined  and  mounted.  Very  thin  needles 
are  useful  for  separating  substances  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  while 
under  observation.  Needles  which  have  been  flattened  at  the  points, 
and  subsequently  hardened,  tempered,  and  sharpened  on  the  two  edges, 
make  capital  knives  for  very  delicate  work,  or  the  pins  used  by  the 
surgeons,  and  termed  harelip  pins,  may  be  sharpened  on  a  hone  and 
used  with  advantage.  They  may  be  inserted  in  a  small  wooden  stick, 
pi.  XIX,  p.  52,  fig.  3,  or  held  in  the  handle  of  a  crochet  needle.  Mr. 
Matthews  ha^  lately  made  some  needles  with  cutting  edges,  which  are 
very  useful  for  making  minute  dissections. 

81.  Forceps. — A  pair  of  thin  brass  forceps  will  be  found  convenient 
f  3r  applying  the  thin  glass  cover  after  the  preparation  has  been  placed 
upon  a  slide  or  in  a  cell.  A  pair  of  dissecting  forceps  is  also  required 
by  the  microscopist  One  pair  should  be  strong  with  straight  limbs,  the 
other  pair  should  be  small,  with  thin  cun'ed  blades,  terminated  with 
somewhat  circular  ends,  and  flattened  at  the  points,  the  surfaces  slightly 
roughened.     These  forceps  are  represented  in  pi.  XIX,  fig.  8. 

Forceps  for  holding  minute  objects  under  the  microscope  are  made 
to  fix  upon  the  stage,  or  fit  on  to  the  body  of  the  instrument,  pi.  XIX, 
fig.  9. 

Leaves  and  feathers  and  other  flat  objects  can  be  examined  by  being 
placed  flat  on  a  glass  slide,  covered  or  not  covered,  or  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  placed  in  position  with  the  stage  forceps.  Mr.  James 
Smith  has  invented  a  leaf-holder,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
desire  to  prosecute  particular  researches  in  this  direction  with  low 
powers.  The  instrument  in  question  is  described  in  the  "  Microscopical 
Journal"  for  July,  1866,  p.  100. 

82.  Wooden  Forceps  made  of  box-wood,  with  broad  ends,  are  con- 
venient for  holding  the  glass  slides  when  hot,  as  when  cells  are  to  be 
fixed  on  with  marine  glue,  for  if  held  with  cold  metal  forceps,  the  glass 
often  cracks.  The  same  object  may  be  gained  more  simply  by  fastening 
to  the  limbs  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  forceps  pieces  cut  from  a  common 
cork.  Modifications  of  the  simple  spring-clips  described  in  p.  58,  may 
also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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The  different  instruments  above  referred  to  may  be  obtained  packed 
in  a  case,  of  Mr.  Collins  and  of  Mr.  Swift. 

Glass  Slides y  thin  Glass,  Watch-glasses,  Glass  Shades, 

83.  Plate  Glass  Slides,  the  edges  of  which  have  been  properly 
ground  and  polished,  may  be  obtained  ready  for  use,  at  six  shillings  per 
gross,  or  they  may  be  easily  cut  out  with  the  diamond,  and  the  edges 
ground  on  the  grinding  slab.  The  slides  now  in  common  use  in  this 
country  are  three  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  the  observer  to  employ  slides  whether  of  metal, 
wood,  or  glass  of  this  size  only  for  microscopical  purposes.  The  glass 
slides  should  always  be  made  of  thin  plate-glass,  and  pieces  as  clear  as 
possible  should  be  selected. 

84.  Thin  Glass. — An  object  placed  for  examination  upon  a  glass 
slide  should  be  always  protected  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass  before  it 
is  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope  for  examination.  Thin 
glass  now  used  for  microscopical  purposes  is  called  cylinder  glass,  and 
I  believe  all  or  nearly  all  that  is  used  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Chance, 
of  Birmingham.  It  may  be  obtained  of  different  degrees  of  thickness. 
Thin  glass  in  sheets  should  be  kept  in  fine  sawdust.  As  it  is  imperfectly 
annealed  it  is  very  readily  broken.  When  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  little  box,  with  a  little  powdered  starch,  which 
prevents  the  pieces  being  broken,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  the  starch  from  the  surface,  or  the  observer  will  be  continually 
discovering  starch  in  specimens  in  which  he  would  little  expect  to  find 
it.  For  cutting  the  thin  glass  an  instrument  termed  a  writing  diamond 
is  employed,  and  this  is  also  used  by  some  observers  for  writing  the 
name  of  the  preparation  upon  the  glass  slide,  pi.  XX,  ^g,  8,  p.  54.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  I  think  it  better  to  write  the  name  of  the 
specimen  upon  a  small  label  which  can  be  gummed  to  the  glass. 

OF   CLEANING  THIN   GLASS. 

The  thin  glass  is  easily  cleaned  with  the  aid  of  an  old  cambric 
handkerchief  If  the  glass  is  excessively  thin  it  should  be  placed  upon 
a  pad  of  clean  writing  paper.  The  thin  glass  being  firmly  kept  in 
contact  with  the  paper  by  pressing  firmly  with  the  finger  of  one  hand, 
it  is  carefully  wiped  with  the  handkerchief,  a  fold  of  which  is  twisted 
round  the  index  finger  of  the  other.  The  piece  of  glass  is  next  turned 
round  and  the  other  side  wiped  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  then  taken 
up  in  the  forceps,  breathed  upon  and  placed  over  the  specimen. 

Glass  Cells  are  described  in  §§  124  to  135.  Ordinary  thin  glass  of 
various  degrees  of  thickness,  and  already  cut  into  squares  and  circles, 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Claudet  and  Houghton,  High  Holborn. 
For  the  very  high  powers  the  thinnest  pieces  must  be  selected  from  a 
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considerable  quantity.     Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  supply  the  thin 
glass  for  use  with  their  twenty-fifth.     See  Part  VI. 

Brass  cells  and  tin  cells  are  referred  to  in  §  ii8. 

8*.  Watch  fSiasMs  of  various  sizes  should  be  kept  by  every  observer, 
as  they  are  convenient  for  many  purposes.  They  cost  about  a  shilling 
per  dozen,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  watch-makers.  The  lunette 
glasses  are  useful  for  examining  substances  in  fluids  with  low  powers,  as 
in  these  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  considerable  extent  of  fluid  of  nearly 
uniform  depth. 

The  little  porcelain  moulds  in  which  moist  colours  are  kept,  and  the 
little  circular  and  oval  shallow  dishes,  used  by  the  artist's  colourmen, 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  receiving  microscopical  specimens  while 
soaking  in  various  solutions  prior  to  examination  or  mounting.  They 
may  be  covered  by  circular  pieces  of  glass. 

86.  Giaiss  Shades. — Every*  microscopist  should  be  provided  with 
from  six  to  twelve  small  glass  shades  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  to  protect  objects  fi-om  the  dust  which  are  being  mounted. 
The  cheap  slightly  green  propagating  glasses,  now  commonly  sold  at  all 
the  glass  shade  shops,  are  most  convenient  for  this  purpose.  They  cost 
from  2d,  to  5^.     These  shades  are  figured  in  pi.  XX,  hg,  i. 

Glass  slides,  thin  glass  and  watch-glasses  are  included  in  some  of 
the  cases  of  instruments  and  apparatus  sold  by  many  of  the  microscope 
makers. 

VARNISHES,    CEMENTS,    AND   MARINE    GLUE. 

The  chief  cements  employed  in  microscopical  work,  are  Gold  size^ 
Sealing-wax  varnish^  Solution  of  shell-lac^  Solution  of  asphalt^  Marine 
g'uey  Canada  balsam,  Gum  Damar  in  Benzol,  Gum,  and  a  French  cement 
composed  of  lime  and  India-rubber.  These  cements  are  used  for 
attaching  the  glass  cell  to  the  glass  slide,  for  fixing  the  cover  upon  the 
preparation  after  it  has  been  properly  placed  in  the  cell,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  licjuid  cements  should  be  kept  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
or  in  capped  botdes,  fig.  2,  pi.  XX,  p.  54,  or  in  pots  with  tin  or  brass 
covers,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  i,  p.  88. 

81.  Gold  size  is  prepared  by  melting  together  gum  animi,  boiled 
linseed  oil,  red  lead,  litharge,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  turpentine.  Gold 
size  adaj)ted  for  microscopical  purposes  may  be  also  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — 25  parts  of  linseed  oil  are  to  be  boiled  with  one  part  of  red 
lead,  and  a  third  part  as  much  umber,  for  three  hours.  The  clear  fluid 
is  to  be  poured  off  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  white  lead  and  yellow 
ochre,  which  have  been  previously  well  pounded.  This  is  to  be  added 
i»i  small  successive  portions,  and  well  mixed;  the  whole  is  then  again 
t)  be  well  boiled,  and  the  clear  fluid  poured  off  for  use.  In  this  country 
gAd  size  maybe  obtained  of  any  varnish  maker. 
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88.  SeaUfiir-wax  Tarnish  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  the  best 
sealing-wax  of  any  colour,  in  tolerably  strong  alcohol.  This  cement  is, 
however,  apt  to  dry  rather  brittle,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  used  in 
cases  where  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  the  cell  perfectly 
air-tight.  It  forms,  however,  a  good  varnish  for  the  last  coat  Various 
colours  may  be  kept  according  to  taste. 

88.  Solution  of  siiell-lac  is  a  very  good  cement  for  fixing  down  the 
thin  glass  cover.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  shell-lac  in  spirits  of  vnne. 
The  shell-lac  should  be  broken  in  small  pieces,  placed  in  a  bottle  with 
the  spirit,  and  fre(iucntly  shaken,  until  a  thick  solution  is  obtained. 

jffcv7V  Cement. — A  good  cement  for  specimens  immersed  in  glycerine 
IS  sold  by  Messrs.  Boll,  chemists,  Oxford-street.  This,  I  believe,  was 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Tomes,  but  I  do  not  know  its  exact  com- 
position.    It  appears  to  contain  shell-lac  and  gold  size. 

90.  Daniar  Cement. — This  is  made  by  dissolving  gum  Damar  in 
Benzol,  and  is  ai)plied  with  a  brush.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cements, 
especially  when  glycerine  is  used  as  the  presen-ative  fluid. 

91.  BrunMwiek  Black. —  Solution  of  asphalt  in  tuq^entine  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Brunswick  black,  may  be  obtained  at  any  oil- 
shop,  and  forms  a  most  useful  cement,  both  for  making  very  thin  cells, 
(§  ii6),  and  also  for  fixing  on  the  thin  glass  covers.  If  a  little  solution 
of  India-rubber  in  mineral  naphtha  be  added  to  it,  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  cement  cracking  when  dry.  For  this  hint  I  have  to  thank  my 
friend,  Mr.  Brooke.  I  have  many  preparations  which  have  been 
cemented  with  Brunswick  black  which  have  kept  well  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  It  is  always  desirable,  however,  to  paint  on  a  new  layer 
from  time  to  time,  i)erhaps  once  in  twelve  months. 

Common  Brunswick  black  is  made  by  melting  one  pound  of  as- 
phaltum,  and  then  adding  half  a  pound  of  linseed  oil,  and  a  quart  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  The  best  Brunswick  black  is  prepared  by  boiling 
together  a  quarter  of  a  i)ound  of  foreign  asphaltum,  and  four  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  which  has  been  previously  boiled  with 
half  an  ounce  of  litharge  until  quite  stringy ;  the  mass  is  then  mixed 
with  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  as  much  as  may  be  required 
to  make  it  of  a  proper  consistence.  It  is  often  improved  by  being 
thickened  with  lamp  black.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  cement 
is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Dr.  Eulenstein,  of  Stuttgart,  finds  that 
equal  parts  of  Brunswick  black  and  gold  size  with  a  ver}'  little  Canada 
balsam  forms  a  good  lasting  cement,  which  does  not  crack  or  contract 

92.  Marine  Clue. — This  substance  was,  I  believe,  first  used  for 
microscopical  purposes  by  Dr.  Goadby,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving,  separately,  equal  parts  of  shell-lac  and  India-rubber, 
in  coal  or  mineral  naphtha,  and  afterwards  mixing  the  solutions 
thoroughly  with  the  application  of  heat     It  may  be  rendered  thinner 
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by  the  addition  of  more  naphtha.  Marine  glue  is  dissolved  by  naphtha, 
ether,  and  solution  of  potash.  It  is  preserved  well  in  a  tin  box.  The 
manner  of  using  marine  glue  and  the  different  cements  I  have  alluded 
to  is  described  in  §§  ii6,  122. 

93.  Cement  for  attaching  Ctntta  Pereha  or  India-rubber  to  the 
Glass  Slides. — ^A  cement  for  attaching  cells  of  gutta  pereha  or  India- 
rubber  to  the  glass  slide  may  be  made  as  follows: — According  to 
Harting,  gutta  pereha  is  to  be  cut  into  very  small  pieces  and  stirred,  at 
a  gentle  heat,  with  fifteen  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  gritty,  in- 
soluble matter,  which  the  gutta  pereha  always  contains,  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  straining  through  linen  cloth,  and  then  one  part  of  shell-lac  is 
to  be  added  to  the  solution,  kept  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  occasionally 
stirred.  The  mixture  is  to  be  kept  hot  until  a  drop,  when  allowed  to 
fall  upon  a  cool  surface,  becomes  tolerably  hard.  When  required  for 
use,  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated,  and  a  small  quantity  placed  upon  the 
slide  upon  which  the  cell  is  to  be  fixed ;  the  slide  itself  is  then  to  be 
heated. 

94.  Canada  Balsam,  a  thick  viscid  oleo-resin,  which  becomes  softer 
on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  is  much  employed  by  microscopical 
observers  :  formerly  it  was  used  for  cementing  cells  together,  but  this  is 
now  effected  more  readily  by  the  aid  of  marine  glue.  If  it  be  exposed 
to  too  high  a  temperature,  the  volatile  oil  is  expelled,  and  a  hard  brittle 
resin  remains  behind.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  mounting  hard  dense 
textures ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  great  power  of  penetrating,  and  its 
highly  refracting  properties,  the  structure  of  many  substances,  which 
cannot  be  made  out  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination,  is  rendered 
manifest  by  this  medium.  Canada  balsam  should  be  preserved  in  a  tin 
box,  fig.  I,  pi.  XXIV,  p.  88,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  the  dust ;  or  in 
a  bottle  having  a  cap  to  it.  The  balsam  should  be  kept  very  clean, 
otherwise  preparations  mounted  in  it  will  be  spoilt  by  the  accidental  in- 
troduction of  foreign  bodies.  It  has  been  frequently  recommended  that 
the  oldest  specimens  of  balsam  should  alone  be  employed  for  micro- 
scopical preparations.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  the  balsam  becomes  very 
thick,  and  unfit  for  use  :  it  may,  however,  be  thinned  by  the  addition  of 
turpentine,  ether,  or  chloroform.  Turpentine  is  apt  to  render  the  balsam 
liable  to  become  streaky  some  time  after  the  preparation  has  been 
mounted,  and  bubbles  are  not  unfrequently  formed  in  it. 

Vessels  for  Keeping  Canada  Balsam  in, — The  tubes,  made  of  thick 
tin-foil,  used  for  artists*  colours,  with  a  small  cap  that  screws  on  to  the 
top,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Suffolk,  are  very  convenient  receptacles  for  the 
preservation  of  Canada  balsam.  As  they  contain  no  space  for  air,  the 
balsam  does  not  become  hard  and  unmanageable,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  when  it  is  kept  in  bottles  or  tin  pots.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
using  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  as  the  quantity  of  balsam  required  can 
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always  be  forced  out  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Other  cements 
and  varnishes  can  be  kept  in  the  tin  tubes  also  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  is  as  well,  however,  to  keep  them  in  an  upright  position,  to  prevent 
the  cement  from  running  into  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  so  fixing  the 
top  too  tightly. 

9S.  flolutioiis  of  Canada  Balsam. — Canada  balsam  is  soluble  in 
ether,  but  the  best  solvent  for  it  is  chloroform.  Many  very  delicate 
structures  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  by  immersing  them  in  a 
chloroform  solution.  Sufficient  chloroform  is  added  to  make  a  solu- 
tion that  will  run  freely.  As  the  chloroform  evaporates  the  balsam  be- 
comes more  viscid  and  gradually  gets  hard.  Solutions  of  Canada  balsam 
in  chloroform  are  now  much  used  for  mounting  diffi^rcnt  parts  of  in- 
sects, various  tissues,  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  and 
many  objects  of  general  interest.  Mr.  Hep  worth,  of  Croft's  Bank,  was 
among  the  first  to  use  a  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  chloroform  for 
mounting  objects.  Mr.  W.  H.  Heys  {**  Trans.  Mic.  Soc,"  Jan.,  1865,  p. 
19)  prepares  the  solution  as  follows.  Old  balsam  is  mixed  with  suffi- 
cient chloroform  to  make  it  quite  fluid  so  that  it  will  drop  easily  from 
the  lip  of  the  vessel  containing  it.  The  prepared  balsam  is  then  poured 
into  long  thin  half-ounce  phials,  corked  up,  and  set  aside  for  at  least  a 
month.  The  balsam  thus  prepared  is  clearer  and  sets  much  more 
quickly  than  if  mixed  with  the  chloroform  at  the  time  it  is  required  for 
use.    A  solution  of  balsam  in  Benzol  is  referred  to  on  p.  90. 

•••  Arrangements  for  pressinf^  down  the  Thin  CiilaNs  Cover  while 
tiM  Balsam  or  Cement  is  becominir  hard. — Some  specimens  which  are 
more  or  less  elastic,  immersed  in  Canada  balsam,  gelatin,  and  other 
media  require  firm  pressure  to  be  maintained  upon  the  thin  glass  until 
the  balsam  or  the  cement  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  slide  shall  have 
hardened.  Many  specimens  immersed  in  fluids  require  to  be  made 
thinner  and  more  transparent  by  being  subjected  to  moderate,  but 
sustained  pressure,  while  the  cement  in  which  they  are  embodied  or  that 
by  which  the  thin  glass  cover  is  fixed  down  gradually  becomes  dry  and 
hard.  Other  specimens  require  very  firm  pressure  while  the  process  of 
drying  goes  on.  Several  methods  have  been  devised  for  producing 
pressure  and  for  maintaining  it  in  uniformity.  A  very  simple  plan  is  to 
place  a  small  piece  of  wood,  about  an  inch  in  height,  upon  the  cover. 
This  may  be  fixed  in  its  place  by  passing  a  piece  of  thread  over  it,  and 
tying  it  at  the  back  of  the  slide ;  or  the  wood  may  be  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  vulcanized  India-rubber  ring.  Ordinary  weights  may  also 
be  used,  or  springs  arranged  as  in  the  ingenious  apparatus  devised 
by  Mr.  Gorham.  My  friend,  Mr.  White,  has  also  suggested  a  very 
simple  and  eflfective  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose.  It  consists  of  a 
bent  lever,  which,  by  acting  upon  a  screw,  can  be  forced  down  upon 
the  thin  glass  with  the  amount  of  pressure  required.     Another  form 
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of  instrument,  with  a  graduated  spring,  was  designed  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Isbell,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  2,  p.  88.  The  compressorium  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  if  a  small  piece  of  cork  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  thin  glass  to  which  the  pressure  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  glass 
of  the  compressorium  itself. 

Mr.  Hoblyn,  of  Bath  ("  Archives  of  Medicine,'*  vol.  Ill,  p.  140),  has 
devised  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  instru- 
ment, a  number  of  slides  may  be  placed  at  the  same  time,  and  a  gradu- 
ated pressure  exerted  upon  each  of  them,  pi.  XX,  fig.  10,  p.  54. 

The  above  pieces  of  apparatus  have  however  been  superseded  by 
the  use  of  the  simple  spring  clip  devised  by  Dr.  Maddox  ("  Trans.  Mic. 
Soc,"  July,  1865,  p.  84).  This  is  made  by  bending  a  piece  of  brass 
wire  in  the  form  represented  in  pi.  XX,  fig.  3.  The  end  which  is  to 
press  upon  the  thin  glass  must  be  filed  perfectly  flat,  or  a  piece  of  flat 
cork  may  be  fixed  to  it.  Or,  in  cases  where  the  glass  cover  is  very  thin, 
a  smaller  piece  of  thicker  glass  may  be  placed  upon  it  and  the  spring 
allowed  to  press  upon  the  latter.  This  clip  has  been  modified  by 
Mr.  Webb,  as  represented  in  pi  XX,  p.  54,  fig.  4.  These  clips  may  be 
obtained  at  is,  6iL  and  2s.  per  dozen  of  Mr.  Baker,  Holbom,  and  of 
Mr.  Swift,  University  Street. 

Another  very  simple  and  efficient  spring  clip  was  suggested  by  Dr.  T. 
F.  Allen,  of  New  York.  This  was  made  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  watch 
spring,  bent  in  a  spirit  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  so  that  a  small 
portion  of  one  end  would  press  gently  on  the  cover,  the  other  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  glass  slide.  A  number  of  such  springs  may  be 
made  out  of  any  old  watch  spring. 

91.  Gum. — Thick  gum-water  will  be  found  very  useful  for  attaching 
labels  to  preparations,  and  also  for  fixing  on  the  thin  glass  cover  when 
preparations  are  mounted  in  the  dry  way.  It  is  prepared  by  placing 
common  gum-arabic  in  cold  water,  and  keeping  the  bottle  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  solution  has  become  sufficiently  thick.  It  should  always 
be  strained  before  it  is  placed  in  the  bottle  for  use.  , 

Gum -water,  thickened  with  powdered  starch  or  whiting,  is  a  very 
useful  cement  for  attaching  the  glass  cover  in  the  case  of  preparations 
mounted  dry.  When  dry  it  forms  a  hard  white  coating.  The  addition 
of  a  little  arsenious  acid  will  prevent  the  growth  of  mildew.  Another 
very  convenient  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  powdered  gum  in  a  weak 
solution  of  acetic  acid. 

98.  French  Cement  composed  of  Lime  and  Tndla-rabber. — The 
French  cement  composed  of  lime  and  India-rubber  is  very  valuable  for 
mounting  all  large  microscopical  preparations.  The  principal  ad- 
vantages are,  that  it  never  becomes  perfectly  hard,  and  it  therefore  per- 
mits considerable  alteration  to  take  place,  under  the  influence  of  vary- 
ing temperature,  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cell  without  the  entrance 
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of  air.     It  also  adheres  very  intimately  to  glass,  even  though  it  be  per- 
fectly smooth  and  unground. 

If  a  glass  cover  is  to  be  attached  to  a  large  cell  containing  fluid, 
we  may  proceed  as  follows : — A  small  piece  of  the  cement  is  to  be 
taken  between  the  finger  and  thumb  and  carefully  rolled  round  until  it 
can  be  drawn  out  into  a  thread  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  cell,  before  any  of  the  fluid 
is  introduced.  The  cement  is  to  be  slightly  pressed  down  with  the 
finger  previously  moistened.  It  will  adhere  intimately.  The  preserva- 
tive fluid  with  the  preparation  are  now  introduced  and  the  cell  filled 
with  fluid  which  indeed  is  allowed  to  rise  up  slightly  above  its  walls. 
The  glass  cover,  cut  rather  smaller  than  the  external  dimensions  of  the 
cell,  and  slightly  roughened  at  the  edges,  is  to  be  gently  breathed  upon. 
One  edge  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  cement,  so  that  it  may  be  allowed 
to  fall  gradually  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  is  now  seen  to 
wet  each  part  of  the  cover  successively,  until  it  completely  covers  the 
cell,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  superfluous  fluid  is  pressed  out.  By 
the  aid  of  any  pointed  instrument  a  very  little  cement  is  removed  from 
one  part,  so  that  more  fluid  may  escape  as  the  cover  is  pressed  down 
gently  into  the  cement.  The  pressure  must  be  removed  very  gradually, 
or  air,  of  course,  will  enter  through  the  hole.  A  bubble  of  air  entering 
in  this  manner  may  often  be  expelled  again  by  pressure,  or  it  may  be 
driven  out  by  forcing  in  more  fluid  through  a  very  fine  syringe  at 
another  part  of  the  cell ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
air  in  the  first  instance.  The  edge  of  the  glass  cover  being  thoroughly 
embedded  in  the  cement,  the  small  hole  is  to  be  carefully  plugged  up 
with  a  small  piece  of  cement,  and  the  cell  allowed  to  stand  perfectly  still 
for  a  short  time,  when  it  may  be  very  gently  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth. 
The  edges  of  the  cement  may  be  smoothed  by  the  application  of  a 
warm  iron  wire,  and  any  superabundance  removed  with  a  sharp  knife. 
A  little  Brunswick  black  or  other  liquid  cement  may  be  applied  to  the 
edges,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  whole  a  neater  appearance. 

The  cement  is  made  as  follows : — A  certain  quantity  of  India- 
rubber  scraps  is  carefully  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a  covered  iron  pot. 
The  mass  must  not  be  permitted  to  catch  light.  When  it  is  quite  fluid, 
lime,  in  a  perfectly  fine  powder,  having  been  slaked  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  is  to  be  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  mixture  being  well 
stirred.  When  moderately  thick,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  well 
beaten  in  a  mortar  and  moulded  in  the  hands  until  of  the  consistence 
of  putty.  It  may  be  coloured  by  the  addition  of  vermilion  or  other 
colouring  matter.  I  have  several  preparations  which  have  been  placed 
in  the  creosote  and  naphtha  solution  in  large  cells,  and  they  are  now 
perfectly  air-tight,  although  upwards  of  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  were  first  put  up.    The  lime  and  India-rubber  cement  answers  well 
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for  fixing  on  the  glass  tops  of  laige  preparation  jars,  and  looks  very 
neat ;  but,  if  moderately  strong  spirit  be  used,  a  little  air  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  jar. 

As  cements  are  required  in  different  investigations  for  making 
apparatus  of  various  kinds,  and  for  other  purposes,  I  venture  to  re- 
publish the  following  receipts,  which  have  been  taken  from  "The 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry,"  though  few  may  be  required  by  micro- 
scopists. 

99*.  other  Cements. — A  good  rubber  cement  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  one  part  India-rubber  in  two  parts  linseed  oil,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bole,  say,  about  three  parts. 

For  amber  and  tortoiseshell,  a  cement  was  made  by  mixing  together 
equal  parts  of  mastic  and  linseed  oil,  and  warming  gently.  This  cement 
should  be  used  warm. 

To  unite  wood  to  wood,  a  thick  solution  of  shelMac  in  alcohol  may 
be  used.  It  is  well  to  put  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  or  crape  between  the 
broken  surfaces  of  wood,  and  then  press  them  tightly  together  until  the 
cement  becomes  perfectly  firm.  Another  good,  durable  cement  for 
woodwork  is  made  by  fusing  together  shell-lac,  mastic,  and  common 
turpentine,  and  adding  some  broken  isinglass. 

For  attaching  small  objects  to  anything  turned,  a  mixture  of  colo- 
phonium,  turpentine,  and  yellow  wax,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
pulverized  sealing-wax,  answers  nicely.  The  cement  sets  quickly  and 
holds  well. 

To  fasten  knives  and  forks  in  silver  handles,  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  melted  black  pitch  and  one  part  of  fine  brick-dust  may  be  used.  It 
must  be  used  warm. 

A  varnish  or  cement  to  protect  wood  from  the  action  of  mineral 
acids,  alkalies  and  corrosive  gases,  like  chlorine,  is  made  from  six  parts 
of  colophonium  and  three  parts  of  wood  tar  by  heating  together  in  an 
iron  kettle  on  a  furnace  in  the  open  air,  and  then  stirring  in  four  parts 
of  fine  brick-dusL     The  varnish  is  applied  with  a  brush  while  warm. 

An  excellent  cement  for  glass  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  India- 
rubber  in  sixty  parts  of  chloroform,  then  adding  thirty-four  of  mastic, 
and  letting  it  digest  for  a  week  at  a  gentle  heat.  This  cement  is  also 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  trans- 
parency. 

Another  cement  for  glass  and  porcelain  is  made  by  digesting  small 
pieces  of  isinglass  in  sixteen  times  their  weight  of  water  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  one-half,  strained,  and,  while  still 
hot,  eight  parts  of  alcohol  added,  and  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of 
one  part  mastic  in  six  parts  warm  alcohol.  One  half-part  of  finely- 
powdered  gum  ammoniac  is  triturated  in  the  warm  solution  until  the 
whole  mass  is  homogeneous.     When  used,  both  the  cement  and  the 
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object  to  be  mended  are  warmed.   This  cement  is  highly  recommended 
for  its  adhesive  qualities. 

Glue  and  Gum  Cements, — These  are  very  tenacious  and  well  adapted 
for  mending  ornaments.  They  resist  the  action  of  water  and  the  atmos- 
phere. There  are  various  kinds  of  these  cements  for  bone,  ivory, 
whalebone,  mother-of  pearl  and  precious  stones. 

One  of  them  is  made  by  dissolving  two  parts  isinglass  and  four 
parts  colourless  glue  in  sixty  parts  water,  evaporated  to  half  its  volume, 
then  adding  -j^th  part  mastic  dissolved  in  one  part  alcohol,  and  stirring 
in  two  parts  zinc  white.  The  surfaces  are  warmed  when  the  cement  is 
applied  to  them.  This  cement  holds  well,  dries  easily,  and  may  be 
kept  a  long  time  in  tightly-corked  bottles. 

For  bone,  ivory,  whalebone,  mother-of  pearl,  &c.,  a  cement  with  a 
beautiful  gloss  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Soak  common  cabincf- 
maker's  glue  in  hot  water,  warm  the  jelly  formed,  add  enough  pul- 
verulent slacked  lime  to  give  it  consistency.  Warm  the  object  to  be 
cemented,  clean  the  surfaces  carefully,  apply  the  cement  and  tie  the 
parts  firmly  together.  In  a  few  days  it  gets  very  hard.  Even  common 
glue,  with  pulverized  chalk  stirred  in,  makes  an  excellent  cement  for 
wood  and  metals. 

For  fastening  leather  to  metal,  the  metal  should  be  coated  with  a 
hot  solution  of  glue,  and  the  leather  with  a  hot  extract  of  nut  galls. 
Allow  them  to  dry  quietly,  and  they  adhere  well. 

For  porcelain,  the  well-known  white-of-egg  cement  is  best  To 
prepare  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  stir  the  white  of  eggs  into  quite  a  stiff 
solution  of  glue,  and  then  apply  to  the  fracture. 

A  cement  of  gum  for  porcelain  is  made  by  pulverizing  four  parts  of 
oyster  shelfs  and  mixing  intimately  with  two  parts  pulverized  gum 
aiabic  The  powder  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  and  when  needed 
for  use  is  rubbed  up  with  white  of  egg,  or  warm  water,  to  a  thick  dough, 
applied  to  the  object  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  Another  cement  for 
glass  and  porcelain  is  made  from  eight  parts  well-burnt .  pulverized 
alabaster  gypsum  and  two  parts  fine  gum  arabic,  mixed  with  water  to  a 
thick  paste,  and  forty  to  fifty  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  added  to  an 
ounce  of  the  cement. 

Cements  containing  Casein, — For  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  wood,  the 
very  best  cement  is  made  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  old  cheese,  rubbed 
fine  and  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  magma,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
pulverized  lime  added. 

A  still  stronger  cement  for  the  same  purpose  is  made  by  slaking  one 
pound  of  quickHme  in  water,  and  mixing  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  finely  powdered  lime  or  sandstone  and  one  pound  pulverized  cheese. 
Before  using,  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  fracture  or  edges  with  warm  water. 

A  so-called  casein  water-glass  is  made  as  follows: — ^The  casein 
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of  skimmed  milk  is  separated  from  it  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid, 
filtered,  and  the  acid  washed  out  with  water.  The  pure  casein  thus 
obtained  is  mixed  with  six  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of 
casein  in  water.  This  cement  is  thoroughly  commendable,  and  well 
repays  the  trouble  taken  to  make  it 

An  excellent  cement  for  artificial  meerschaum,  and  one  that  may  be 
used  to  give  consistency  to  silk  goods  or  to  coat  artificial  flowers  and 
court  plaster,  to  give  more  adhesiveness  and  firmness,  is  made  by  rub- 
bing two  to  four  parts  of  the  above  casein  with  cold  borax  solution  till  a 
thick  liquid  is  obtained  that  becomes  clear  on  standing.  This  also 
renders  goods  waterproo£ 

Water-glass  Cements, — For  glass,  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  all 
kinds  of  stoneware,  these  cements  are  excellent.  A  cement  for  glass 
and  marble  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  one  part  of  fine  pulverized 
glass  and  two  parts  of  pulverized  fluorspar,  and  then  adding  enough 
water-glass  solution  to  give  it  the  consistency  necessary  in  a  cement. 

Water-glass  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  to  a  thick  dough  makes  a 
good  cement  for  the  edges  and  joints  of  stone  and  marble  slabs.  It  is 
well  to  mix  but  little  at  a  time,  as  it  hardens  very  quickly. 

Limey  Gypsum^  Clay,  and  Cement ,  mixed  with  Water,  Oil  or  Blood, — 
For  cementing  stone  and  for  filling  crevices  in  buildings,  before  they  are 
painted,  the  masons  use  a  cement  made  of  fi^esh  blood,  slaked  lime, 
brick-dust,  broken  up  coal  ashes,  hammerslag,  and  sand,  in  all  propor- 
tions. This  excellent  cement  hardens  quickly,  and  offers  great  resis- 
tance to  the  action  of  the  weather. 

A  lime  cement  for  connecting  water  pipes,  bathing  tubs,  &c.,  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  fine  brick-dust,  two-thirds  unslaked  lime,  and  two- 
thirds  hammerslag,  is  made  and  stirred  up  with  lye  or  hot  oil  to  a  stiff 
dough. 

Another  cement,  intended  to  render  Hessian  clay  retorts  impene- 
trable, is  obtained  by  rubbing  fi^eshly  slaked  lime  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  borax.  The  solution  is  applied  with  a  stiff"  brush  and  allowed 
to  dry,  after  which  it  is  heated  until  the  glazing  begins  to  fuse. 

Clay  mixed  with  water  and  fresh  warm  blood,  containing  some  un- 
slaked lime,  is  used  in  Germany  to  close  joints  in  stoves.  The  cement 
is  applied  while  the  stove  is  hot.  Wood  ashes,  fire  clay,  and  salt,  mixed 
with  water,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Fat  and  burnt  clay,  in  equal 
proportions,  moulded  with  water  into  a  dough,  is  also  used. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  water  and  a  cold  solution  of  alum,  is  an 
excellent  cement  for  stoneware.  It  sets  slowly,  but  becomes  hard  as  stone. 

Oil  Cements, — An  excellent  oil  cement  for  porcelain  and  for  luting 
of  retorts,  flasks,  and  porcelain  evaporating  dishes,  is  obtained  when 
ordinary  brick-dust  is  powdered,  sifted,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  red  lead,  and  then  rubbed,  under  great  pressure,  with  old 
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boiled  linseed  oil  to  a  thick  paste,  which  is  mixed  with  coarse  sand  to 
the  stiffness  of  cement.  When  a  dish  is  to  be  covered  with  it,  paste  is 
applied  before  the  sand  is  put  in,  and  the  sand  then  strewn  upon  it. 
The  dish  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a  steady  heat  for  a  long  time. 

For  large  vessels  take  six  parts  litharge,  four  parts  fresh-burnt 
pulverized  lime,  and  two  parts  white  bole,  and  mix  with  cold  linseed  oil. 

To  fasten  metallic  letters  to  a  smooth  surface  a  cement  is  made  as 
follows : — Thirty  parts  copal  varnish,  ten  parts  linseed  oil  varnish,  six 
parts  crude  oil  of  turpentine,  ten  parts  glue  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water,  and  twenty  parts  pulverulent  slaked  lime.  It  is  very  pliant  and 
soon  hardens. 

To  unite  copper  and  sandstone  take  three  and  a  half  parts  white 
lead,  three  parts  litharge,  three  parts  bole,  and  two  parts  broken  glass, 
and  rub  up  with  two  parts  linseed  oil  varnish. 

As  a  polish  for  rough  stones,  basins,  &c.,  a  paint  is  made  of  nine 
parts  of  finely  sifted  and  burnt  brick-clay  and  one  part  litharge,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  oil. 

For  connecting  cast-iron  water  pipes,  twelve  parts  Roman  cement, 
four  parts  white  lead,  one  part  litharge,  and  a  half  part  colophonium  are 
pulverized  and'  mixed ;  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  of  the 
mixture  is  triturated  with  old  linseed  oil,  in  which  is  boiled  two  ounces 
of  colophonium. 

Another,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  m.adc  of  equal  parts  of  burnt  lime, 
Roman  cement,  potters'  clay,  and  clay,  separately  well  dried,  finely 
ground,  sifted,  well  mixed  and  triturated  with  linseed  oil.  Common 
lead  lute,  for  stopping  openings  in  apparatus,  is  best  made  from  litharge 
and  red  lead  mixed  with  old  boiled  oil.  In  all  cases  the  surfaces  must 
be  clean.     These  cements  stand  well  under  water. 

As  lead  lutings  are  somewhat  expensive,  the  following  is  recom- 
mended : — ^Take  two  parts  red  lead,  five  parts  white  lead,  and  five  parts 
of  the  finest  clay,  and  mix  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

A  good  oil  cement  for  wood,  especially  for  antique  carvings,  is  made 
of  one  part  pulverized  slaked  lime,  and  two  of  rye  flour,  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  varnish.     It  takes  any  desired  colour  and  polish. 

To  make  water  holders  tight,  we  may  use  pulverized  slaked  lime 
and  cod-liver  oil. 

A  cement  to  make  chemical  apparatus  tight  can  be  prepared  from 
oil  cake  or  pressed  almond  cake  nibbed  with  water. 

Miscellaneous  Cements^  6^^. — Furniture  polish  : — Moisten  1 20  parts 
beeS'Wax  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  add  7-5  parts  finely  pulverized 
resin,  and  enough  aniline  red  to  give  the  desired  mahogany  colour. 

Oil  cement : — 100  parts  red  lead,  250  parts  white  lead,  200  parts 
pipe-clay :  mixed  with  boiled  oil. 

Water  cement: — 100  parts  slaked  lime,  190  parts  brick-dust,  160 
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parts  sand,  50  parts  blacksmiths'  dross,  50  parts  powdered  lime ;  mix 
with  water. 

Another : — 600  parts  iron  filings,  100  parts  ignited  sand,  100  parts 
powdered  slacked  lime  ;  mix  with  water. 

Iron  and  blood  cement : — 100  parts  pulverized  lime,  triturated  with 
bullock's  blood,  290  parts  cement,  and  from  five  to  ten  parts  iron  filings. 

PRESERVATIVE   FLUIDS. 

In  all  cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  object  to  be  mounted 
in  a  preservative  fluid  should  be  soaked  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
for  at  least  a  day  before  it  is  mounted  permanently,  and  if  the  specimen 
is  large,  it  should  be  soaked  for  many  days  previous  to  being  finally 
placed  in  the  cell. 

99.  Spirit  and  Water. — Spirit  and  water  constitute  a  well-known 
and  valuable  medium  for  preserving  anatomical  preparations.  In 
diluting  spirit,  distilled  water  only  should  be  employed ;  for,  if  common 
water  be  mixed  with  spirit,  a  precipitation  of  some  of  the  salts  dissolved 
in  it  not  unfrequently  takes  place,  which  renders  the  mixture  turbid  and 
unfit  for  use.  The  mixture  of  water  and  spirit  should  be  made  several 
days  before  it  is  required,  or  a  number  of  air  bubbles  will  adhere  to 
the  specimen.  Proof  spirit  will  be  strong  enough  for  all  general  pur- 
poses, except  for  hardening  portions  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system, 
when  stronger  si)irit  must  be  used.  Two  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  about 
sp.  gr.  '837,  mixed  with  one  part  pure  water,  make  a  mixture  of  sp.  gr. 
*9i3-*92o,  which  contains  about  49  per  cent,  of  real  alcohol,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  about  the  strength  of  proof  spirit.  One  part  of  alcohol,  sixty 
over  proof,  to  five  parts  of  water,  forms  a  mixture  of  sufficient  strength 
for  the  preservation  of  many  substances,  and  not  a  few  microscopical 
specimens  may  be  preserved  in  a  solution  more  diluted  than  this. 

For  many  years  past,  the  Government  has  permitted  the  use  of 
methylated  alcohol  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  This  pays  no  duty, 
and  answers  well  for  preserving  anatomical  preparations,  and  is  a  great 
boon  to  all  engaged  in  putting  up  large  anatomical  specimens.  It  may 
be  obtained  at  the  price  of  5X.  6d,  a  gallon,  sixty  degrees  over  proof,  of 
varnish  makers  and  most  of  the  chemists. 

100.  Glycerine. — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fluids  ever  em- 
ployed for  microscopical  puq)oses.  I  believe  Mr.  Warrington,  of 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  was  the  first  observer  who  used  glycerine  as  a  pre- 
sen-ative  medium  for  microscopical  preparations. 

A  solution  of  glycerine  adapted  for  preserving  many  structures  is 
prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  camphor  water.  The 
latter  prevents  the  development  of  mildew.  Glycerine  may  also  be 
mixed  with  najihtha  and  water,  or  with  the  creosote  solution  described  in 
§  101.    The  degree  of  dilution  of  the  glycerine  will  depend  upon  the 
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nature  of  specimen.  If  the  substance  be  at  all  opaque  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  strong  glycerine.  I  have  many  preparations  which  have 
been  preserved  in  glycerine  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Of  the  importance 
of  strong  glycerine  as  a  preservative  medium,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more 
fully  in  part  VI.  Glycerine  may  be  mixed  with  various  chemical  tests 
and  preservative  substances,  for  special  enquiries.  Analyses  may  be 
conducted  by  the  test  compounds  being  dissolved  in  the  menstruum 
instead  of  in  water.  For  preserving  medusae  and  other  delicate  marine 
animals  Dr.  Carpenter  recommends  a  solution  composed  of  sea  water 
with  one-tenth  of  alcohol,  and  the  same  quantity  of  glycerine.  Dr. 
Maddox  tells  me  that,  for  some  years  past,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  equal  parts  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  (Sp.  Eth.  Nit.  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia) and  glycerine,  especially  in  preparing  delicate  tissues  of  insects. 
He  finds  that  many  objects  are  rendered  very  trahsparent  if  soaked  in 
this  mixture  before  they  are  preserved  in  glycerine. 

The  best  glycerine  is  distilled  by  a  patent  process,  and  is  perfectly 
colourless,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  of  great  density.  The  specific 
gravity  of  Price's  patent  glycerine  is  1,240,  while  the  common  is  only 
1196*6.  The  strongest  gl)rcerine  obtainable  is  crystallized,  but  it  is  very 
expensive.  The  purest  glycerine  costs  3J.  or  4^.  a  pound,  but  good 
glycerine  may  now  be  obtained  for  \s,  6d.  per  pound. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  used  glycerine  for  preserving 
almost  every  structure.  I  shall  give  the  results  of  my  most  recent 
experience  concerning  this  substance,  from  the  use  of  which  I  have 
leaned  very  much,  in  part  VI. 

m.  Tbwaltes'  Fluid. — This  fluid  has  been  much  employed  by 
Mr.  Thwaites  for  preserving  recent  specimens  of  desraidiae,  l^ut  it  is  also 
applicable  to  the  preservation  of  a  vast  number  of  other  vegetable  and 
of  animal  organisms. 

It  is  made  as  follows : — 

Water 16  ounces. 

Spirits  of  wine    .        .         .         .         i  ounce. 
Creosote,  sufficient  to  saturate  the  spirit. 
Chalk,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mix  the  creosote  and  spirit,  stir  in  the  chalk  with  the  aid  of  a  pestle 
and  mortar,  and  let  the  water  be  gradually  added.  Next  add  an  equal 
proportion  of  water  saturated  with  camphor.  Allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  a  few  days,  and  filter.  In  attempting  to  preserve  large  pre- 
parations in  this  fluid,  I  found  that  it  always  became  turbid,  and  there- 
fore was  led  to  try  several  modifications  of  it  The  solution  next  to  be 
described  was  found  to  answer  very  well. 

Water  may  also  be  impregnated  with  creosote  by  distillation.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  M.  Strausdurkheim  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
animal  preparations  in  camphor  water  only. 
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lOS.  Sotatimi  •#  If Mhtftm  and  Crteamu : — Creosote,  3  drachms ; 
wood  naphtha,  6  ounces ;  distilled  water,  64  ounces ;  chalk,  as  much  as' 
may  be  necessary.  Mix  first  the  naphtha  and  creosote,  then  add  as 
much  prepared  chalk  as  may  be  sufficient  to  form  a  thick  smooth 
paste ;  afterwards  add,  very  gradually,  a  small  quantity  of  the  water, 
which  must  be  well  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  in  a  mortar.  Add 
two  or  three  small  lumps  of  camphor,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in 
a  lightly  covered  vessel  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  with  occasional 
stirring.  The  almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  may  then  be  poured  off  and 
filtered  if  necessary.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  or  stoppered 
bottles. 

I  had  some  large  preparations  which  had  been  preserved  in  upwards 
of  a  pint  of  this  fluid,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  solution  remained 
perfectly  clear  and  colourless.  Some  dissections  of  the  nervous  systems 
of  insects  have  kept  excellently ;  the  nerves  retain  their  white  appear- 
ance, and  have  not  become  brittle.  Two  or  three  morbid  specimens 
are  also  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  the  colour  being  to  a  great 
extent  preserved,  and  the  soft  character  of  the  texture  remaining.  I  had 
one  preparation  mounted  in  a  large  gutta-percha  cell,  containing  nearly 
a  gallon  of  this  fluid. 

A  solution  of  wood  naphtha  or  pyroacetic  spirit  in  water,  has  been 
recommended  by  Professor  Quekett,  and  forms  an  excellent  preservative 
solution,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  naphtha  to  ten  of  water. 
The  solution  is  often  a  little  cloudy,  but  may  be  made  quite  clear  by 
filtration  after  the  mixture  has  been  allowed  to  stand  still  for  some  days. 

One  great  advantage  of  these  aqueous  preservative  solutions  is  that 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  structure  is  very  slightly  altered.  The 
solution,  however,  after  a  time  renders  many  of  the  more  delicate  struc- 
tures more  or  less  granular. 

los.  CarboUc  Add. — ^A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  distilled  water 
preserves  many  animal  and  vegetable  preparations  exceedingly  welL 
The  water  will  only  take  up  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary  carbolic  acid, 
but  the  preservative  qualities  of  the  weakest  solution  are  very  great. 
One  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  hundred  of  water  is  sufficient. 

Perfectly  pure  carbolic  acid  is  now  made,  in  very  large  quantity,  by 
Messrs.  Bowdler  and  Bickerdike,  of  Church,  Lancashire,  and  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  Absolute  Phenol^  for  6^.  or  *js,  a  pound.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  large  or  small  quantities,  of  Mr.  Marchant,  Bemers  Street, 
Oxford  Street.  This  preparation  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  liquid  carbolic  acid.  Besides  preventing  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues,  the  phenol  effects  a  curious  change  in  the  pro- 
perties of  ordinary  water.  A  mere  trace  (less  than  one  thousandth) 
causes  the  water  to  froth,  and  to  retain  air-bubbles  in  suspension  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  they  are  retained  by  ordinary  water.    Such  very 
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dilute  solution  wets  dry  surfaces  and  runs  into  minute  crevices  more 
thoroi^gh^  than  common  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  runs  off  from 
surfaces  more  completely,  leaving  a  very  thin  but  even  layer  of  moisture 
upon  the  surface.  Glass  may,  in  this  way,  be  perfectly  and  uni- 
formly wetted  with  water.  Drops  of  carbolic  acid  water  are  smaller 
and  less  easily  formed  than  in  the  case  of  the  same  water  without 
carbolic  acid.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  minute  traces  of  carbolic 
acid  improve  many  of  the  fluids  used  for  the  preservation  of  microsco- 
pical specimens. 

I«4.  Solution  of  Chromic  Add. — A  solution  of  chromic  acid  is  well 
adapted  for  preserving  many  microscopical  specimens.  It  is  particularly 
useful  for  hardening  portions  of  the  nervous  system  previous  to  cutting 
thin  sections.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sufficient  of  the 
crystallized  acid  in  distilled  water  or  in  glycerine,  to  render  the  liquid 
of  a  pale  straw  colour. 

The  crystallized  acid  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  loo  measures 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  by  the  addition  of  120 
to  150  measures  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  mixture 
becomes  cool,  crystals  of  chromic  acid  are  deposited,  which  should  be 
dried  and  well  pressed  on  a  porous  tile,  by  which  means  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  removed,  and  the  crystals  obtained 
nearly  pure. 

105.  PresenratlTe  Gelatine. — This  substance  was  first  employed  for 
preserving  microscopical  textures  by  Mr.  H.  Deane,  who  gives  the 
following  receipt,  and  directions  for  its  preparation  : — Gelatine,  i  ounce ; 
honey,  4  ounces ;  spirits  of  wine,  ^  ounce  ;  creosote,  6  drops. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  water  until  soft,  and  to  it  add  the  honey  which 
has  been  previously  raised  to  the  boiling-point  in  another  vessel.  Next, 
let  the  mixture  be  boiled,  and  after  it  has  cooled  somewhat,  the  creosote 
dissolved  in  the  spirits  of  wine  is  to  be  added.  Lastly,  the  mixture  is 
to  be  filtered  through  thick  flannel  to  clarify  it. 

When  required  for  use,  the  bottle  containing  the  medium  must  be 
slightly  warmed,  and  a  drop  placed  on  the  preparation  upon  the  glass 
slide,  which  should  also  be  warmed  a  little.  Next,  the  glass  cover,  after 
having  been  breathed  upon,  is  to  be  laid  on  with  the  usual  precautions. 
See  p.  82. 

106.  Gelatine  and  Glycerine. — A  mixture  of  gelatine  and  glycerine 
makes  a  very  valuable  medium  for  preserving  different  animal  and 
vegetable  structures,  and  supersedes  the  last  preparation.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows  : — A  certain  quantity  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  is  allowed 
to  soak  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  until  it  swells  up  and  becomes 
soft  It  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  and  melted  by  the  heat  of  warm 
water.  It  may  be  clarified  if  necessary,  by  first  adding  to  the  cool 
gelatine  a  little  white  of  egg,  then  boiling  the  mbcture,  and  filtering 
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through  fine  flannel  To  tibis  fluid,  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  glycerine 
is  added  and  the  two  are  well  mixed  together/  This  mixture  may  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  a  very  slight  heat  is  suflicient  to  render 
it  perfectly  fluid.  This,  as  well  as  many  other  mixtures  can  be  made 
most  perfectly  upon  a  large  scale,  and  I  therefore  recommend  the 
observer  to  purchase  what  he  requires,  instead  of  making  it  The 
gelatine  and  glycerine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Kimmington,  operative  chemist, 
of  Bradford,  is  the  best  medium  of  the  kind  I  have  used.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  small  bottles  free  by  post  for  is,  4//. 

109.  Ouiii  aad  coyeerlne. — Mr.  Farrants  many  y^ars  ago  suggested 
the  following  valuable  preservative  medium  which  will  be  found  useful 
for  mounting  many  objects  : — Picked  gum-arabic,  4  ounces  by  weight ; 
distilled  water,  4  ounces ;  glycerine^  2  ounces.  The  medium  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  a  piece  of  camphor  or  a  few  drops  of 
phenol  may  be  added  to  the  solution  with  advantage. 

10s.  Goadiiy's  s*1iiU«b. — ^This  is  made  of  several  different  strengths. 
That  most  generally  useful  is  the  following  : — Bay  salt,  4  ounces ;  ajum, 
2  ounces ;  corrosive  sublimate,  4  grains ;  boiling  water,  4  pints.  Mix 
and  filter.  This  solution  for  most  purposes  may  be  diluted  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  For  preserving  delicate  preparations  it  should 
be  even  still  more  dilute.  Goadby's  solution  used  to  be  much  employed 
for  preserving  anatomical  specimens,  but  as  it  tends  to  render  tissues 
hard  and  opaque,  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  struc- 
tures which  are  to  be  examined  in  the  microscope,  and  has,  therefore, 
fallen  out  of  use  as  a  preservative  fluid  for  microscopical  specimens. 

109.  Burnet's  SolntloB  consists  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  but  not  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  microscopical  speci- 
mens. 

110.  ChioHda  of  CMdiun. — A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  free  from  iron,  has  been  much  recommended  for  pre- 
serving specimens  of  bone,  hair,  teeth,  and  other  hard  structures,  as 
well  as  many  vegetable  tissues.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  was 
recommended  by  the  late  Professor  Schroder  Van  der  Kolk,  of  Utrecht, 
for  keeping  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  and  preparations  of  nerves. 
Many  of  these,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  can  testify  to  their  excellence. 

111.  Alum  and  otker  Salts. — A  solution  of  a/um  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  alum  to  sixteen  of  water  has  been  found  to  answer  pretty  well 
for  some  substances.  Gannal's  solution,  which  consists  of  one  part  of 
acetate  of  alumina  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water ;  solution  of  acetate  of 
potash ;  solutions  of  common  salt  (one  part  to  five  of  water,  with  a  little 
camphor),  corrosive  sublimate^  persulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
solutions  of  several  other  salts,  have  been  recommended  as  preservative 
fluids,  but  although    adapted  for    the   preservation   of  animal    sub- 
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stanceSy  they  cannot  be  employed  for  microscopical  specimens,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  tendency  to  render  the  textures  very  opaque  and 
granular.  Mr.  A.  £.  Verrill  ("Silliman's  Journal,"  March,  1865)  recom- 
mends a  solution  made  with  nitre,  rock  salt,  and  arseniate  of  potash. 
My  own  experience,  however,  has  led  me  to  discard  all  solutions  con- 
taining salts  for  microscopical  purposes. 

111.  Arsenious  Ada  has  been  recommended,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Clarke  used  to  preserve  specimens  of  lung  and  other  structures  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  this  substance. 

us.  Aneniaretteii  hydrogen  gas  has  also  been  recommended  for 
the  preservation  of  animal  substances,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  micro- 
scopical preparations.  Dr.  Richardson  kept  animal  matters  from  de- 
composition by  immersing  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen^  which 
was  prepared  by  placing  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  stone  jar  containing 
common  air,  and  provided  with  an  air-tight  cover.  By  this  means  the 
oxygen  is  soon  exhausted,  and  no  decomposition  can  take  place  (?). 

Some  of  the  preservative  solutions  which  I  have  referred  to  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  Swift,  of  University  Street  The  mode  of  using  them 
will  be  described  further  on.  Every  microscopist  engaged  in  any  special 
enquiry  will  of  course  alter  the  composition  of  these  solutions  in  any 
way  experiment  may  show  to  be  advisable.  Great  improvements 
doubtless  may  be  made  in  many  preservative  solutions.  A  series  of 
exact  observations  of  the  effects  of  the  different  fluids  upon  the  same 
textures  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  upon 
which  amateurs  might  contribute  very  valuable  information. 

CELLS   FOR  PRESERVING    MICROSCOPICAL   SPECIMENS. 

All  objects  intended  for  microscopical  observation  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  cover  of  thin  glass.  This  cover  prevents  the  entrance  of 
dust,  and  protects  the  object  from  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  fluid  in  which  many  objects  are  placed  for  examination 
would  rise  in  vapour  which  would  condense  upon  the  object-glass,  and 
give  rise  to  great  inconvenience  were  it  not  prevented  from  evaporating 
by  a  thin  glass  cover.  If  the  thin  glass,  however,  should  press  upoa 
the  object  placed  upon  the  glass  slide,  the  distinctness  of  the  specimens 
would  in  many  cases  be  impaired,  or  the  structure  might  be  entirely 
destroyed — an  inconvenience  which  may  be  prevented  by  placing  some 
insoluble  substance  slightly  thicker  than  the  object,  between  the 
glasses.  A  little  cavity  may  be  made  in  many  ways  in  which  a  speci- 
men, dry  or  with  its  preservative  fluid,  may  be  placed,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  thin  glass  without  risk  of  injury  from  pressure.  This  is 
termed  a  cell.  Cells  may  be  composed  of  various  materials  according 
to  the  thickness  which  may  be  necessary  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance  to  be  placed  within  thenL 
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114.  Paper  Ceiu.— For  dry  objects  an  efficient  cell  is  readily  made 
with  a  ring  of  paper  or  cardboard  fixed  with  gum  or  glue,  or  certain 
other  cements,  to  the  glass  slide.  A  circular  hole  may  be  punched  out 
of  a  piece  of  cardboard,  wood,  mill-board,  or  gutta-percha,  and  thus  the 
rim  of  the  cell  may  be  formed.  Or  a  vulcanized  India-rubber  ring  may 
be  cemented  to  a  slip  of  glass.  Many  other  devices  will  occiu-  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  make  neat  celJs  for  holding  small  objects  mounted  in 
the  dry  way.  If,  however,  the  cell  is  intended  to  contain  fluid,  it  must 
be  made  of  some  substance  impervious  to  moisture. 

lis.  skeu-iac  GeUs. — Bell's  cement  thickened  with  crushed  shell-lac 
dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  methylated  spirit  may  be  used  for 
making  thin  cells,  by  proceeding  as  follows : — ^The  clean  slide  is  warmed 
and  placed  on  the  "turn-table,''  §  ii6,  pL  XX,  fig.  5,  p.  54;  21,  full 
brush  of  the  thickened  cement  is  then  made  to  strike  a  circle.  The 
slide  is  held  over  the  spirit  lamp  until  bubbles  are  given  off,  when  it  is 
placed  horizontally  on  a  warm  surface  to  dry ;  when  nearly  set  hard  it  is 
removed,  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass, 
previously  wetted,  is  pressed  carefully  on  the  circle  of  cement  until 
flattened  equally.  These  cells  can  be  kept  ready  for  use  of  various  thick* 
nesses.  If  the  object  be  mounted  in  glycerine  in  one  of  these  cells,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  slight  heat,  it  is  best  after  placing  down 
the  thin  cover  and  cleaning  the  edges  carefully,  to  gently  warm  the 
slide  and  press  the  cover  equally  on  the  cement  If  properly  managed 
the  cover  generally  adheres  to  the  cement,  and  after  being  further 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  a  thinner  solution  of  the  same  cement- 
ing medium,  it  will  be  found  that  an  excellent  joint  has  been  made 
through  which  the  glycerine  will  not  escape.  This  plan  for  making  thin 
cells  for  glycerine  preparations,  was  devised  by  my  friend  Dr.  Maddox. 

nil.  Bmniiwlck  Black  Cell. — A  very  thin  cell  may  be  made  by 
painting  a  ring  of  Brunswick  black  or  gold  size  upon  the  glass  slide,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  dry.  The  best  form  of  Brunswick  black  cell  is  the 
circular  one,  which  is  so  easily  made  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Shadbolt's  excel- 
lent turn-table,  p.  54,  pi.  XX,  fig.  5.  The  slide  is  placed  on  the  little  brass 
wheel  which  is  made  to  revolve,  while  a  brushful  of  Brunswick  black  is 
held  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  centre,  according  to  the  diameter 
of  the  cell  required,  as  described  in  the  last  section.  If  a  thick  layer 
is  desired  the  slide  may  be  gently  warmed,  in  order  that  the  layers  of 
Brunswick  black  applied  may  dry  quickly. 

117.  Marine  Clue  Ceiu  may  be  made  according  to  the  same  plan. 
In  order  to  make  such  a  cell,  a  glass  slid6  is  warmed  upon  the  brass 
plate,  §  72,  and  when  hot  enough  a  small  piece  is  allowed  to  melt  upon 
the  slide,  and  moved  round  and  round  in  the  position  in  which  the 
wall  of  the  cell  is  to  be.  When  the  glue  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  any 
superfluity  may  be  removed  from  the  slide  with  a  sharp  knife.     The 
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surface  may  be  made  level  by  rubbing  it  gently  upon  a  piece  of  emery 
paper  laid  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass  or  other  perfectly  flat  surface. 

us.  Cells  made  of  TlnfoU,  Brats,  an4  Copper. — A  piece  of  tinfoil 
may  be  cut  out,  so  as  to  form  a  slightly  thicker  cell,  and  may  be  fixed 
upon  the  slide  with  marine  glue,  as  in  fig.  6,  pL  XXI,  p.  76.  Tin  cells  are 
now  made  of  every  thickness  by  Mr.  Collins.  They  form  the  cheapest 
kind  of  cell  Cells  have  also  been  made  of  thin  pieces  of  brass  or 
copper,  but  these  metals  are  easily  acted  upon  by  certain  chemical 
solutions  and  are  less  satisfactory  than  tin  cells. 

Cells  may  also  be  made  of  ebonite,  gutta-percha,  India-rubber, 
sealing-wax,  and  many  other  substances.  Of  all  materials  used  for  the 
purpose,  glass  is  the  most  suitable,  and  as  cells  of  peculiar  form  are 
sometimes  required  for  special  purposes  which  cannot  be  purchased,  the 
observer  should  be  able  to  construct  glass  cells  for  himsel£ 

0/  Glass  Cells. 

119,  CuUliiff  and  Grinding  Glass. — In  the  manufacture  of  cells 
presently  to  be  described,  glass  is  required  to  be  cut  with  a  diamond 
and  ground  perfectly  smooth  at  the  edges.  Moderately  thick  glass  is 
cut  with  the  ordinary  glazier's  diamond,  pL  XX,  fig.  6,  or  with  that 
cheap  and  ingenious  substitute  made  in  America  and  consisting  of  a 
minute  wheel  of  hardened  steeL  If  the  observer  requires  to  cut  plate 
glass,  a  larger  diamond  than  that  in  ordinary  use  is  necessary.  The 
thin  glass  used  for  covering  objects  and  for  making  thin  glass  cells,  is 
cut  with  the  writing  diamond,  pi.  XX.  fig.  8,  which  makes  a  scratch 
sufficiently  deep  to  permit  of  the  glass  being  broken  off  very  smoothly. 
The  circles  of  thin  glass  may  be  cut  by  carrying  the  diamond  round 
openings  which  have  been  turned  in  pieces  of  brass.  Of  these  many 
different  sizes  may  be  made  so  that  circular  pieces  of  thin  glass  of  any 
required  diameter  may  be  easily  cut,  fig.  9,  pL  XX 

ISO.  stone  for  Grinding. — Glass  can  be  ground  upon  a  perfectly 
Jlat  stone  with  emery  powder  or  fine  sand  and  a  little  water,  or,  instead 
qI  the  stone,  a  flat  plate  composed  oi  pewter  may  be  used,  as  was  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Goadby.  The  emery  after  a  time  becomes  em- 
bedded in  the  pewter,  and  thus  a  very  efficient  surface  for  grinding 
results.  The  pewter  plate  may  be  cast  in  the  form  of  a  flat  circular  disk, 
which  can  be  placed  upon  a  pivot  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  a 
horizontal  direction  by  means  of  a  multiplying  winch  connected  with  it 
— an  arrangement  which  is  desirable  when  it  is  important  to  save 
labour. 

in.  Of  BrllllBff  Holes  in  Glass. — In  the  construction  of  many  forms 
of  cells  it  is  necessary  to  drill  holes  through  thick  glass.  This  may  be 
eflbcted  with  an  ordinary  sharp-pointed  file  if  the  end  be  moistened 
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from  time  to  time  with  a  little  turpentine.  The  operation  is  of  course 
more  quickly  performed  with  a  drill,  the  point  of  which  has  been 
rendered  very  hard.    A  more  efficient  plan  is  described  inS  125. 

ISS.  CemcBtliiff  Glass  toirether  wUk  Marine  Glne. — ^The  surface  of 
glass  to  which  a  cement  is  to  be  applied  should  always  be  roughened  by 
grinding,  as  the  cement  adheres  much  more  intimately  to  a  slightly 
roughened  surface  than  to  the  polished  glass. 

Glass  is  cemented  together  with  marine  glue,  and  in  making  large 
built  glass  cells,  the  edges  are  united  by  means  of  the  same  substance, 
which  can  now  be  readily  obtained.  Formerly  gold  size,  Canada 
balsam,  and  other  cements  were  employed,  but  these  are  all  inferior  to 
marine  glue.  The  manner  of  applying  the  marine  glue  to  the  glass  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  The  glass  must  always  be  warmed  upon  a 
flat  brass  or  iron  plate,  fig.  i,  pi.  XVII,  p.  48,  so  that  the  heat  may  be 
applied  gradually  and  equally.  It  must  not  be  touched  with  cold 
fingers,  or  it  will  crack  in  various  directions,  but  must  be  held  with 
wooden  forceps,  or  with  ordinary  forceps,  the  extremities  of  which  have 
been  protected  with  pieces  of  cork,  in  the  manner  described  in  §  82, 
p.  52,  or  in  the  holder,  fig.  2,  pi.  XXI,  p,  76.  When  the  pieces  of  glass 
of  which  the  cell  is  to  be  composed  are  warm  enough,  a  litde  glue  cut 
into  small  pieces  is  allowed  to  melt  in  the  position  in  which  the  glass  is 
to  be  fixed.  When  it  is  melted,  the  glass  is  applied  and  pressed  down 
upon  a  flat  deal  board,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  as  much  marine  glue  as 
possible  and  make  a  good  joint. 

The  student  should  make  for  himself  a  plate  glass  stage.  A  piece 
of  thin  plate  glass  is  cut  out  by  the  diamond  about  four  inches  by  two. 
The  edges  are  to  be  ground  smooth  and  a  narrow  strip  of  glass  cemented 
to  one  edge  with  marine  glue.  This  is  to  support  the  ordinary  glass 
slide.  A  glass  stage  of  this  description  protects  the  microscope,  especi- 
ally when  acids  or  corrosive  fluids  are  used,  fig.  i,  pi.  XXI,  p.  76. 

1X8.  Cleaning  off  Saperfluous  Glue. — While  the  slide  is  yet  warm, 
much  of  the  glue  may  be  scraped  off  with  an  old  knife  and  small  chisel, 
pi.  XX,  fig.  7,  p.  54,  af^er  which  a  little  solution  of  potash  (the  liquor 
potassct  of  the  shops)  will  soften  the  remainder.  It  may  then  be  very 
readily  removed  with  the  aid  of  soap  and  water  and  a  nail  brush.  Or 
the  whole  cell  may  be  soaked  in  equal  parts  of  liquor  potassse  and 
water, — but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  cell  be  soaked  for  too 
long  a  time  in  strong  solution  of  potash,  the  glue  between  the  glass  will 
become  softened  and  the  joint  will  not  be  sound.  The  potash  must 
always  be  carefully  washed  away,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the  glue 
being  softened  after  the  cell  is  complete. 

1S4.  CeUs  made  af  Thin  Class. — ^The  neatest  and  most  perfect 
shallo7u  cell  is  formed  by  making  a  hole  of  the  required  size  in  a  piece 
of  thin  glass.     This  used  to  be  effected  as  follows :—  Many  pieces  of 
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thin  glass  were  glued  together  with  marine  glue,  and  when  cold  a  hole 
was  drilled  through  them  all.  Lastly  they  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  heat,  and  cleaned  with  potash  in  the  usual  manner. 

ISS.  Simple  Metkotfs  of  Perforating  tke  Tiiin  «Ims. — Thin  glass 
cells  may,  however,  be  readily  made  by  every  microscopist  for  himself, 
according  to  either  of  the  following  plans :— My  friend,  Dr.  Temple 
Frere,  takes  a  small  piece  of  thm  glass,  and  with  the  writing 
diamond  scratches  a  line  corresponding  to  the  piece  of  glass  he  wishes 
to  remove,  next  a  bradawl  or  other  sharp  instrument  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  space,  the  glass  being  laid  upon  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  such 
as  thick  plate  glass.  A  sharp  tap  upon  the  bradawl  with  a  light  hammer 
causes  it  to  perforate  the  glass,  but  the  cracks  made  in  it  do  not  gene- 
rally extend  beyond  the  line  marked  with  the  diamond.  The  fragments 
of  glass  are  then  carefully  removed  piecemeal  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps, 
and  the  cell  is  complete.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  fear  it  will  be 
found  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  cracks  do  pass  beyond  the  line,  and  thus 
the  chance  of  removing  the  fragments  from  the  centre  is  much  diminished. 

In  order  to  perforate  the  thin  glass  in  making  thin  glass  cells, 
Mr.  Brooke  takes  two  firm  brass  rings,  ground  perfectly  flat,  the 
diameter  of  one  being  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  other.  The  piece  of 
thin  glass  to  be  perforated  is  firmly  pressed  between  them,  and  the 
writing  diamond  carried  round  so  as  to  scratch  each  surface.  The 
circular  piece  is  then  removed  by  a  slight  tap  upon  the  surface  on  which 
the  smallest  circle  has  been  scratched. 

The  method  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  many 
years  is  this  :  A  square  or  circle  of  thin  glass  is  cemented  with  marine 
glue  to  one  of  the  circular  or  quadrangular  rings  of  glass  used  for 
making  deep  glass  cells,  and  alluded  to  in  §  127  ;  the  hole  in  the  centre 
being  the  exact  size  of  that  required  to  be  made  in  the  thin  glass,  pi. 
XXI,  fig.  3,  p.  76.  When  the  marine  glue  is  cold,  a  file  is  forced  through 
the  centre  of  the  thin  glass.  The  cracks  thus  produced  will  not  run  across 
that  part  of  the  glass  which  has  been  well  cemented  by  the  marine 
glue.  The  edges  are  next  to  be  filed  square,  and  the  thin  glass  only 
requires  to  be  warmed  in  order  to  remove  it  from  the  cell.  It  may  now 
be  fixed  upon  the  slide  at  once,  or  cleaned  with  potash  and  kept  with 
others  until  it  may  be  wanted. 

IS6«  Deep  «laM  Celis. — If  a  cell  a  little  deeper  than  any  of  the 
above  should  be  required,  we  may  proceed  in  a  different  manner.  See 
pL  XXI,  fig.  4.  A  piece  of  plate  glass  of  the  proper  thickness  is  to  be 
cut  with  the  diamond  or  steel  instrument  for  cutting  glass,  to  correspond 
yKith  the  outside  of  the  cell.  Next,  from  each  side  of  this  piece  of  glass, 
a  strip  of  the  required  width  is  to  be  removed,  and  from  its  ends,  corre- 
sponding strips  are  to  be  cut  off*.  The  centml  portion  is  then  taken 
away,  and  the  strips  are  inverted  upon  the  slide  upon  which  they  are  ta 
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be  fixed  with  marine  glue,  care  being  taken  to  mark  them  in  the  first 
instance,  so  that  they  may  exactly  fit  in  their  proper  places.  The 
marine  glue  is  allowed  to  run  well  into  all  the  comers.  In  this  way  a 
capital  cell  may  be  very  easily  and  quickly  made.  Cells  of  various 
sizes  and  depths  can  be  manufactured  upon  this  principle.  The  surface 
of  the  glass  rim  should  be  ground  upon  the  stone,  and  the  superfluous 
glue  removed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

1S9.  SmaU  Deep  CelU  for  Injections. — By  drilling  a  hole  in  a  piece 
of  plate  glass,  by  cutting  off  sections  of  various  thickness  from  thick 
glass  tubing,  or  from  thick  square  glass  bottles,  or  from  vessels  moulded 
for  the  purpose, — excellent  cells  of  various  dimensions,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  mounting  injections  and  other  purposes,  are  made ;  but 
when  the  preparation  is  of  considerable  thickness,  deeper  cells  than 
any  of  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  be  required.  These  may  be 
made  in  glass,  gutta-percha,  and  some  other  substances.  A  round  or 
ovai  concavity  may  be  ground  upon  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  very  thick 
plate  glass.  Different  forms  of  small  deep  glass  cells  are  represented 
in  pi.  XXI,  figs.  5  to  9.  Moderately  deep  glass  cells  may  be  made 
also  by  grinding  holes  of  the  size  required  through  thick  plate  glass, 

fig-  9- 

IS8.  Buut  Glass  GeUs  are  those  which  are  constructed  by  joining 

together,  at  the  edges  and  ends,  separate  pieces  of  glass  with  marine 

glue  or  some  other  cement.     The  simplest  form  of  built  glass  cell  has 

been  already  described  above. 

Good  cells  may  be  made  from  thick  plate  glass,  the  edges  of  which 
are  ground  perfectly  square  before  they  are  united  together  and  to  the 
glass  slab  with  the  marine  glue.  Dr.  Goadby  used  to  make  cells  upon 
this  principle  of  very  large  dimensions.  Many  cells  of  this  description 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  They  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Dennis,  of  St.  John's  Street 
Road,  who  is  most  skilful  in  this  department,  and  has  succeeded  in 
making  plate  glass  boxes  in  this  manner  large  enough  to  hold  several 
quarts  of  fluid. 

Large  plate  glass  cells  may  be  constructed  as  follows  : — ^A  strip  of 
plate  glass  is  cut  off,  of  the  proper  height  for  the  sides  of  the  cell.  From 
this,  two  pieces  are  to  be  cut  off  the  desired  length  of  the  sides,  and  two 
pieces  for  the  ends.  The  fiat  surfaces  of  these  are  to  be  cemented  with 
marine  glue,  and  the  edges  ground  perfectly  flat  together,  fig.  2,  pi.  XXII, 
p.  78.  The  ends  are  also  to  be  very  carefully  ground  square.  The  grind- 
ing is  to  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  sand  on  a  perfectly  fiat  stone,  water 
being  added  from  time  to  time.  Some  prefer  a  thick  metal  plate  cast 
perfectly  flat.  Emery  powder  may  be  used  instead  of  sand.  When  the 
grinding  is  completed,  the  several  pieces  are  to  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  carefully  heating  them  on  the  hot  plate.     When  cool  they  may 
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be  placed  in  proper  position  and  the  corners  properly  cemented  toge- 
ther with  marine  glue,  pi.  XXII,  fig.  3,  p.  78.  When  the  four  sides  have 
been  thus  joined  together,  each  surface  is  to  be  carefully  ground  flat,  on 
the  stone,  and  the  cell  may  then  be  cemented  to  the  plate  glass  bottom. 
If  preferred,  the  upper  side,  on  which  the  cover  is  to  be  placed,  may 
be  ground  flat  afterwards.  In  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  these 
cells  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  leakage,  it  is  well  to  cement  small 
pieces  of  glass  in  the  comers,  and  narrow  strips  outside,  at  the  point 
where  the  sides  are  attached  to  the  glass  slab,  pi.  XXII,  fig.  4. 

These  cells,  of  course,  take  some  time  to  make,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly neat,  and  have  but  one  serious  drawback — a  slight  liability  to 
leak,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  number  of  the  join- 
ings is  taken  into  consideration,  but  if  they  are  carefully  made  with  very 
good  marine  glue  this  objection  is  overcome. 

1S9.  Beep  Glass  Cells  made  by  bendlnff  a  Strip  of  Glass  In  tke 
Mew-pipe  flaaie. — Many  years  ago  I  devised  another  plan  for  making 
large  cells.  A  long  strip  of  glass  of  the  proper  width  was  bent  to  form 
the  angles  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  and  the  extremities  were  cemented 
together  in  a  similar  manner.  The  bending  cannot  be  readily  managed 
if  the  glass  is  much  more  than  half  an  inch  in  width.  The  ordinary 
plate  glass  is  very  liable  to  crack  as  it  becomes  cool,  but  '\i  flatted  flint 
glass  be  employed  the  operation  is  simple  enough.  This  glass,  as  well 
as  the  deep  glass  cells  above  referred  to,  may  be  obtained  at  Messrs. 
Powell's  glass  works,  Whitefriars.  The  cell  made  in  this  way  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  perfectly  clear,  for  the  flint  glass  is  not  per- 
fectly flat  If  flint  glass  could  be  flatted,  ground,  and  polished  like 
plate,  it  would  be  of  much  value  to  those  who  mount  large  objects  in 
deep  glass  cells,  pi.  XXII,  fig.  5,  p.  78. 

150.  Meolded  Glass  Cells. — Of  late  years  moulded  glass  cells  have 
been  much  employed  for  anatomical  preparations,  and  the  absence  of 
joints  renders  them  preferable  to  any  form  of  built  glass  cells.  Large 
moulded  cells  are  now  made  in  Germany,  the  sides  of  which  have  been 
ground  and  polished,  and  thus  a  preparation  can  be  seen  within,  almost 
as  clearly  as  if  the  sides  were  composed  of  plate  glass.  These  cells  can 
be  obtained  for  a  much  lower  price  than  the  built  cells,  and  are,  of 
course,  not  so  liable  to  leak.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  glass 
works,  Whitefriars. 

151.  Gufta-Pereka  and  Ebonite  Cells.  — Gutta-percha  may  be 
moulded  in  a  wooden  case,  and  forms  excellent  cells  where  transparent 
sides  are  not  required.  Preparations  have  been  preserved  for  many 
years  in  laige  cells  of  this  description.  Gutta-percha  is  most  useful  for 
joining  glass  tubes  to  flat  cells  as  may  be  required  in  forming  cells  for 
special  purposes,  pL  XXII,  fig.  i. 

Ebaniie  Cells. — ^Excellent  cells  may  be  made  out  of  the  preparation 
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<'i  luilui  Mililic^r  known  as  vulcanite  or  ebonite.  They  may  be  turned 
III  at4>'  uut:  mu\  thickness  required.  Dr.  Maddox  used  such  cells  ill 
Hiiu  Ml  W,  II.  Hall  also  recommends  these  cells  for  small  micfo- 
i.'miii.il  ftjirnmcns.  They  may  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Fen- 
I  IttHi  li  .'iiirrl,  nt  6d.  a-dozen. 

I  Ml.  Noiind  (!eliii. — My  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Guy,  has  lately 
|iniinnnl  it  lurin  of  cell  which  possesses  many  advantages  over  those  in 
iiiiiiiitiiii  tiHc.  These  are  circular,  and  may  be  made  of  bone,  metal, 
Kuiiii  I )('!«' ha,  or  glass,  of  various  depths,  and  to  suit  transparent  and 
o|M(|uo  ul)jc(:ts.  Several  forms  have  been  made.  They  are  all  of  the 
haiiic  external  diameter,  and  are  made  to  fit  into  a  rim  of  equal  size  in 
a  flat  plate  of  wood,  or  metal,  which  can  be  placed  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope.  A  small  cabinet  will  contain  many  more  preparations 
mounted  in  this  manner  than  on  the  ordinary  slips  of  glass.  Dr.  Guy 
has  had  some  circular  labels  printed  for  these  cells  upon  which  the 
names  of  the  preparations  may  be  written,  and  as  these  are  of  different 
colours  the  various  microscopic  objects  can  be  readily  classified. 

iss.  Troaffiis  for  EKaminlnv  Zoophytes. — ^These  are  deep  but  very 
narrow  glass  cells,  the  two  surfaces  consisting  of  very  thin  glass,  so  that 
the  higher  powers  may  be  brought  sufficiently  close  to  the  objects.  The 
opening  is  above,  so  that  the  cell  with  living  animals  within  may  be 
placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  when  the  instrument  is  in- 
clined, without  any  fluid  escaping.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  glass 
partition  in  these  troughs,  by  means  of  which  objects  may  be  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  cell  A  convenient  size  is  three  inches  long,  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  Such  cells 
may  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Swift  and  other  microscope  makers. 

134.  Animalcule  Cngt, — A  very  convenient  substitute  for  a  cell  is 
the  apparatus  called  animalcule  cage,  pi.  XXII,  fig.  7.  By  means  of 
its  sliding  cover  a  stratum  of  fluid  of  any  required  thickness  can  be 
obtained,  and  small  living  animals  can  be  conveniently  fixed  in  positions 
suitable  for  observation.  For  the  examination  of  deposits  in  fluids  this 
form  of  cell  is  also  very  convenient 

135.  Growing  ceUs. — In  many  investigations  upon  the  lower  forms 
of  vegetables  and  animals  which  live  in  water,  it  is  necessary  to  watch 
the  same  specimen  for  a  considerable  time.  Some  plan  must  therefore 
be  adopted  by  which  the  living  object  can  be  freely  supplied  with  fresh 
water  and  air.  Numerous  forms  of  growing  cells  have  been  proposed, 
but  I  shall  only  refer  to  two  or  three  which  appear  to  me  to  be  most 
advantageous.  The  following  brief  description  of  an  improved  growing- 
trough  by  its  ingenious  deviser.  Professor  Smith,  of  Kenyon  Collie, 
United  States,  is  taken  from  "Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science,** 
September,  1865,  also  "Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  XVI,  1865. 
The  whole  slide  is  a  trifle  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
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It  consists  of  two  rectangular  glass  plates  3x2  inches,  and  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  thick,  separated  by  thin  strips  of  glass  of  the  same  thickness, 
ceipented  to  the  interior  opposed  faces.  The  upper  plate  has  a  small 
hole  drilled  through  it  One  comer  of  the  upper  glass  is  removed,  and 
a  small  strip  of  glass,  which  is  cemented  to  it  in  the  proper  place,  pre- 
vents the  thin  glass  cover  placed  over  the  edge  from  sliding  off.  To 
use  the  slide,  the  space  between  the  two  plates  is  to  be  filled  with  clean 
water  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  a  drop  is  also  to  be  placed 
in  the  hole  to  remove  the  air.  The  object  being  put  on  the  top  of  the 
slide,  and  wetted,  is  now  to  be  covered  with  a  large  square  of  thin  glass, 
the  whole  at  the  same  time  being  covered.  The  slide  can  now  be 
placed  upright,  or  in  any  position,  as  no  water  can  escape.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  a  new  application  of  the  old  principle  of  the  bird  fountain.  As 
the  water  evaporates  from  under  the  cover,  more  is  supplied  through 
the  hole,  and  from  time  to  time  an  air  bubble  enters.  Thus  a  constant 
circulation  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Richard  Beck  has  made  one  or  two  alterations  in  the  growing 
cell  of  Professor  Smith  ("  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science," 
April,  1856).  The  annoyance  caused  by  the  water  line  obscuring  the 
view,  as  sometimes  happens  in  Professor  Smith's  growing  cell,  has  been 
entirely  obviated,  and  one  or  two  other  improvements  have  been 
effected.  Dr.  John  Barker,  of  Dublin,  has  contrived  a  very  convenient, 
efficient,  and  cheap  growing  stage,  which  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  glass  slides.  A  full  description  of  this  i^ill  be 
found  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  January, 
1867.  Any  one  can  make  this  growing  stage  for  himself  with  very 
little  trouble.  A  segment  of  a  largish  circle  is  cut  in  a  plate  of  stout 
glass  to  form  the  stage.  To  one  end  of  this  is  attached,  by  means  of 
marine  glue,  a  small  flat  glass  bottle  in  which  two  little  holes  have  been 
drilled.  Such  bottles  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Holbom. 
When  water  is  put  into  the  bottle,  it  is  conveyed  from  one  of  these  holes 
to  the  thin  glass  cover  under  which  the  object  is  to  be  kept  moist,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  talc  which  acts  as  a  conductor.  By  this 
arrangement,  any  object  under  observation  may  be  kept  moist  for  the 
space  of  a  week,  or  longer,  if  desirable.  Dr.  Barker's  growing  slide  is 
represented  in  pi.  XXII,  fig.  6,  p.  78. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  an 
arrangement  which  is  simpler  than  either  of  those  above  referred  to,  and 
which  has  proved  very  efficient  A  small  piece  of  glass  tube  is  fixed  with 
the  aid  of  marine  glue  to  one  end  of  an  ordinary  glass  sh'de,  ^,  fig.  8, 
pi.  XXIL  This  is  the  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water.  It  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  but  a  small  opening  is  left  at  one  side  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  a  fine  thread  of  silk  or  cotton  to  conduct  the 
water  firotn  the  reservoir  to  the  specimen  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
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slide.  The  stratum  of  fluid  containing  the  living  bodies  can  be  ob* 
tained  of  the  required  thickness  by  placing  hair  or  pieces  of  fine  glass 
rod  between  the  thin  glass  and  the  slide.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  warmth,  and  keep  the  bodies  under  examination  at  a  certain 
temperature  for  a  considerable  time.  The  method  of  warming  the 
slide  is  described  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
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PART  II. 

OF  EXAMINING,  PREPARING,  AND  PRESERVING  OBJECTS  FOR  THE 
MICROSCOPE — DISSECTING — CUTTING  THIN  SECTIONS — SEPARATING 
DEPOSITS   FROM   FLUIDS — OF   INJECTING    THE    HIGHER    AND    LOWER 

ANIMALS OF   COLOURING  THE   BIOPLASM    OF    LIVING  MATTER,   AND 

OF  TINTING  THE   FORMED   MATERIAL. 

OF  THE  IMPORTANCE   OF   EXAMINING  THE   SAME  OBJECTS  IN  DIFFERENT 

MEDIA — AIR,    WATER,    AND   CANADA   BALSAM. 

The  observer  will  gain  very  important  information  if  he  will  subject 
such  specimens  as  the  following  to  examination  in  four  different  ways  : 
granules  of  fine  sand  or  powdered  gypsum,  potato  starch,  or  arrowroot. 
I.  The  surface  of  the  object  may  be  examined  by  reflected  light  brought 
to  a  focus  upon  it  by  means  of  a  bull's-eye  condenser,  pi.  XIII,  fig.  3, 
p.  22. — 2.  The  light  may  be  reflected  upon  it  from  a  Lieberkuhn^  pi.  XV, 
fig,  I,  p.  26. — 3.  The  light  may  be  transmitted  through  the  object  after 
it  has  been  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  pi.  XIII,  fig.  i. — 
And,  4.  The  object  may  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  polarized 
l^ttj  with  and  without  a  selenite  plate.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  structure  which  has  been  submitted  to 
these  four  modes  of  examination,  should  be  contrasted  with  the  idea 
which  would  have  been  formed  of  it  if  an  observation  had  been  made 
by  one  mode  of  illumination  only. 

But  further  the  observer  will  discover  that  many  objects  require 
to  be  studied  in  different  media  before  an  accurate  idea  of  their 
general  structure  can  be  formed.  It  is  in  many  instances  of  the 
utmost  importance  not  only  to  examine  an  object  by  reflected  light 
as  well  as  by  transmitted  lights  but  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of 
appearance  when  it  is  surrounded  with  air^  or  immersed  in  watcr^  or 
placed  in  a  highly  refracting  fluid,  such  as  glycerine,  oil,  turpentine^  or 
Canada  balsam.  Not  less  valuable  is  the  information  we  derive  from 
the  application  of  certain  chemical  reagents  (part  IV).  The  method  of 
investigation  must  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  transparency  or 
opacity^  density^  refractive  power,  and  chemical  composition  of  the 
specimen.  The  object  must  also  be  examined  first  with  the  aid  of  low, 
and  afterwards  with  high  magnifying  powers. 


8o  HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

1S«.  MArent  AppeanmcM  of  the  Sanie  OHject  exmndned  In  Air, 
Water,  aad  Caaatfa  Balsam,  liy  Tranimltted  Llffht,  and  under  the 
Inflneaee  of  Kefleeted  Ll^ht  and  PoUrlzed  Llffht. — In  pi  XXIII, 
p.  80,  specimens  of  the  same  structure  (spherical  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime)  magnified  in  the  same 
degree,  are  represented. 

In  Air. — In  fig.  i,  pi.  XXIII,  p.  80,  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  in  fig.  7  octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  shown  by  transmitted 
light  in  air  mounted  in  the  dry  way,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  ver}' 
dark  and  thick  the  outer  part  appears,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  make 
out  the  structure  of  the  former  crystals. 

In  Water, — In  figs.  2  and  8,  pi.  XXIII,  the  same  crystals  are  seen 
in  water.  The  outer  part  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  still 
very  dark  and  thick,  but  a  few  lines  may  be  observed  radiating  from  the 
centre  of  the  crystals  towards  their  circumference,  although  not  very 
distinctly. 

In  Canada  Balsam, — In  figs.  3  and  9  the  crystals  are  shown 
immersed  in  Canada  balsam.  The  outline  now  appears  as  a  sharp  well- 
defined  line.  In  the  case  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  a  number  of  narrow 
lines  are  seen  radiating  from  the  centre  of  each  crystal  towards  its 
circumference;  in  fact  the  crystal  really  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  acicular  crystals. 

By  Reflected  Light, — In  figs.  4  and  6  the  crystals  are  represented  as 
they  appear  when  examined  by  reflected  light  The  globular  form,  and 
yellowish  colour  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  are  very  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  crystals  generally  seem  slightly  rough,  some  appear- 
ing to  be  covered  by  minute  elevations. 

By  Polarized  Light, — In  fig.  5  another  preparation  of  the  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime  is  seen  under  the  influence  of  polarized  light.  Each 
crystal  exhibits  a  black  cross  which  alters  its  position  and  appearance  as 
the  analyser^  pi.  XVII,  fig.  2,  p.  24,  is  rotated 

The  above  important  points  might  be  illustrated  by  a  vast  number 
of  other  substances.  I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  the  observer  to  sub- 
ject various  microscopical  structures  to  examination  in  air,  water,  ana 
Canada  balsam,  and  by  direct  or  reflected,  as  well  as  under  the  influence 
of  transmitted  light,  and  in  some  cases  hy  polarized  light, 

131.  Of  Air  Bubbles,  •ll  Globules,  and  Globules  of  Cnrstamne 
Matter. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  observer  should  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  air  bubbles  and  oil  globules  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  he  will  often  meet  with  them,  and  if  not  acquainted 
with  their  characters  he  may  make  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes  in 
describing  specimens. 

Air  Bubbles  in  water  have  a  very  wide  dark  outline :  indeed,  small 
air  bubbles  appear  like  round  black  spots.    This  appearance  is  very 
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characteristic,  and  every  observer  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 
Air  bubbles  of  various  sizes  are  represented  in  pi.  XXIII,  fig,  lo,  p.  80. 

Minute  Air  Bubbles  may  be  obtained  as  follows : — A  little  moderately 
thick  mucilage  is  to  be  placed  in  a  small  bottle  and  well  shaken  up  with 
the  air.  When  many  bubbles  have  been  included,  a  drop  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  slide,  covered  with  thin  glass  and  submitted  to  examination 
under  various  powers,  first,  the  inch,  and  then  the  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Oil  Globules  in  water,  and  in  aqueous  fluids,  also  present  a  peculiar 
and  well-known  appearance.  The  outline  is  sharp,  and  dark,  and  well 
defined,  but  not  nearly  so  wide  as  that  of  the  air  bubble,  because  the 
difference  of  the  refractive  power  between  the  oil  and  the  fluid,  although 
very  great,  is  much  less  than  that  which  exists  between  the  air  and  the 
fluid  medium  which  contains  it.  Every  one  should  compare  carefully 
air  bubbles  in  water  with  oil  globules  in  water  under  the  microscope. 
Oil  globules  within  cells,  and  free  oil  globules  of  various  sizes,  as  seen 
in  milk,  are  represented  in  pi.  XXIII,  figs.  11  to  14. 

Oil  globules  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  should  be  submitted  to 
microscopical  examination  under  various  powers.  Certain  kinds  of 
fatty  matter  contain  much  crystalline  fat,  as  stearine  or  margarin,  which 
is  not  a  pure  substance.  These  crystallize  spontaneously  from  the  more 
oily  fatty  matters.  By  the  action  of  acids  and  other  agents  many  fats 
are  decomposed  and  the  crystalline  fatty  acids  are  set  free.  Many 
slightly  soluble  earthy  salts  crystallize  under  certain  circumstances, 
especially  in  mucus  and  viscid  fluids  in  the  form  of  globules  or 
spherules^  which  often  closely  resemble  oil  globules,  from  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  hardness  and  by  their  chemical  characters. 
See  pL  XXIII,  fig.  2.  The  illustrations  in  this  plate  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

HOW  TO   EXAMINE    AN   OBJECT   IN  THE   MICROSCOPE. 

188.  For  Beginners  only. — Any  one  who  purchases  a  microscope 
probably  endeavours  to  look  at  some  object  through  it  as  soon  as  it 
comes  home,  and  of  those  who  make  the  attempt  some,  perhaps,  fail 
completely,  because  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  preceding  pages.  The  observer  will,  I  think,  actually  gain 
time  if  he  will  go  through  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  but  if 
too  impatient  and  eager  for  action,  he  may  proceed  to  work  at  once  as 
follows : — 

I.  Place  the  microscope  in  the  position  represented  in  fig.  3, 
pL  XIII,  p.  22,  the  eye-piece  being  adapted  to  the  microscope.  Carefully 
screw  the  low  power  object-glass  (the  two-inch  or  inch)  on  the  body, 
supporting  it  with  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  are  used  to  screw  it  home.  Care  must  be  taken  ^, 
not  to  let  the  object-glass  fall  down,  and  b^  that  the  glass  is  not  smeared 
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with  moisture  by  touching  it  with  the  finger.  Turn  the  mirror  out  of  thb 
way  and  permit  the  dark  part  of  the  diaphragm  to  occupy  the  field,  or 
place  a  piece  of  perfectly  flat  black  paper  over  or  under  the  aperture. 

2.  Take  a  dry  bread  crumb,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head, 
place  it  on  a  glass  slide,  and  the  slide  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 

3.  Place  an  ordinary  wax  candle,  or  French  or  other  lamp,  in  such 
a  position  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  crumb  of  bread  may  be  lighted 
up,  or  use  the  buUVeye  condenser,  so  that  a  strong  light  is  condensed 
upon  the  object,  as  in  pi.  XIII,  fig.  3,  p.  22. 

4.  Screw  down  the  body  of  the  microscope  until  the  object  comes 
into  focus  and  is  seen  distinctly. 

The  crumb  of  bread  is  examined  as  an  opaque  object  by  reflected  Ughty 
and  peculiarities  of  its  surface  are  alone  made  out. 

5.  Alter  the  position  of  the  lamp,  if  necessary,  and  so  arrange  the 
mirror  that  the  light  may  be  reflected  from  it,  and  caused  to  pass 
through  the  object  (transmitted  light),  fig.  i,  pi.  XIII,  p.  22.  Prevent 
the  light  from  illuminating  the  surface  as  before.  ITie  object  seems 
very  dark  and  little  that  is  definite  can  be  discovered. 

6.  Break  the  crumb  up  into  several  smaller  pieces.  This  may  be 
easily  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  penknife.  Most  of  the  p>articles  appear 
angular.  They  seem  dark  because  they  are  too  thick  for  the  light  to 
pass  through  them,  but  here  and  there  one  appears  more  or  less  trans- 
parent 

7.  One  of  the  transparent  pieces  being  in  the  field,  remove  the 
inch  power  and  screw  on  the  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass,  and 
examine  the  crumb.  Still  the  appearance  is  not  very  definite  or  satis* 
factory,  and  little  information  is  gained  with  regard  to  the  structure  of 
the  crumb  or  of  the  nature  of  its  component  particles. 

8.  Next  screw  up  the  body  of  the  microscope,  and  remove  the 
slide  fi-om  the  stage.  Carry  a  drop  of  water  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette 
(p.  100)  or  a  glass  stirring  rod,  to  the  specimen,  and  cause  the  minute 
crumbs  of  bread  to  be  wetted  without  their  position  being  much  altered. 
Carefully  apply)  one  of  the  pieces  of  thin  covering  glass,  p.  71,  after 
breathing  upon  the  surface  which  is  to  come  into  contact  with  the  fluid. 
The  thin  glass  may  be  held  in  forceps  or  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and,  by  using  a  needle  or  a  knife,  may  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  wet 
crumbs  very  gradually,  as  represented  in  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  4,  p.  loa 
The  suixirfluous  moisture  is  to  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  the  handker- 
chief, or  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  so  that  no  water  will  drop  firom 
the  slide  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  inclined  stage  of  the  microscope. 

9.  When  the  crumbs  have  soaked  for  a  few  seconds,  give  the  thin 
glass  two  or  three  smart  taps  so  as  to  crush  them  a  little  and  make 
them  spread  out 

10.  Bring  the  specimen  as  near  the  centre  of  the  field  as  possible^ 
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and  screw  down  the  body  of  the  microscope  until  the  object  comes  into 
focus.     Many  new  facts  are  now  learnt 

a,  A  number  of  small,  oval,  circular,  angular  and  perfectly  trans- 

parent particles  are  seen  for  the  first  time. 

b.  The  dark  indefinite  appearance  before  observed  is  no  longer 

noticed. 

c  Each  transparent  particle  has  a  sharp  and  dark  outline.  Some 
are  cracked,  others  exhibit  irregularities  of  surface,  while  in  some 
an  indication  of  concentric  lines  may  be  observed.  These 
bodies  are  starch  granules  or  corpuscles  of  various  sizes,  modified 
by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  They  appear  clear  and  transparent  now 
they  are  examined  in  water,  instead  of  being  black  and  opaque 
as  when  they  were  examined  before  in  air,  because  the  refractive 
power  of  the  water  approaches  more  closely  to  that  of  the  starch 
granule  than  the  air. 

d.  Probably  some  black  spherical  bodies  or  very  wide  and  dark 
circular  rings  will  also  be  observed  here  and  there.  These  are 
air  bubbles,  pi.  XXIII,  fig.  10,  p.  80, 

11.  Examine  the  thinnest  possible  shaving  of  deal  wood  or  of  a 
cedar  pencil,  and  of  mahogany  or  oak,  a  fragment  of  blotting  paper, 
a  piece  of  cotton  and  linen  scraped  as  fine  as  possible,  a  small  pinch 
of  flour,  ordinary  starch,  common  pepper,  cayenne  pepper,  powdered 
mustard,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bread  crumbs,  taking  care  to  allow 
them  to  soak  in  a  drop  of  water  for  an  hour  or  more,  so  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  wetted. 

12.  Subject  pieces  of  moist  tea  leaves,  very  thin  sections  of  potato 
and  the  peel  of  the  potato,  the  skin  or  interior  of  an  orange,  lemon,  or 
other  fruit,  a  piece  of  rhubarb,  cabbage,  or  other  vegetable,  taking  care 
that  in  all  cases  the  pieces  are  small  enough.  A  small  portion  of  yeast 
or  the  mould  upon  any  object  from  a  damp  cellar  will  furnish  instruc- 
tive objects.     They  can  easily  be  subdivided  with  a  sharp  penknife. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  beginner  to  examine  various  specimens 
of  jam  and  preserved  fruits.  As  these  vegetable  tissues  have  long 
soaked  in  syrup,  they  have  become  exceedingly  transparent,  and  are 
admirably  fitted  for  microscopical  demonstration.  The  spiral  vessels, 
woody,  and  cellular  tissues,  can  be  obtained  without  any  trouble,  and 
the  minute  structure  of  the  different  vegetable  tissues  can  be  most 
clearly  demonstrated.    Moisten  the  specimen  with  syrup,  not  with  water. 

The  observer  will  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  take  far  too  much 
of  the  substance  for  examination,  and  he  will  find  it  excellent  practice 
to  bring  under  observation  specimen  after  specimen,  each  one  taken 
being  smaller  than  the  last  Pieces  so  small  that  they  may  be 
taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  needle  often  afford  more  information  than 
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larger  portions.  The  specimens  will  require  to  be  moistened  with  a  little* 
syrup  before  the  thin  glass  is  applied,  and  this  will  have  to  be  pressed 
down  firmly  upon  the  specimen,  a  pin  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
steel  pins  witli  round  glass  heads,  used  by  ladies  as  shawl-pins,  are  most 
useful  instruments  for  the  microsoopist.  The  small  ones  will  be  found 
more  convenient  for  some  purposes  than  the  long  ones. 

The  thinnest  possible  sections  of  any  of  the  textures  mentioned 
above  can  "be  cut  with  a  sharp  thin  "knife,  p.  50.  Various  candied  and 
preserved  fruits  will  fumisTi  excellent  microscopical  specimens.  Candied 
lemon  peel,  preserved  ginger,  plums  of  various  "kinds,  may  be  cut  with  a 
very  sharp  Icnife,  and  the  tliinnest  possible  section  removed,  which  may 
be  transferred  to  a  little  clean  syrup  or  glycerine  for  examination. 
Cheaper  vegetables,  introduced  to  deceive  purchasers,  can  be  easily 
detected  by  microscopical  examination ;  and  if  most  of  those  who  could 
use  a  microscope  would  examine  carefully  the  various  articles  consumed 
as  food,  the  science  of  adulteration  and  imposition  would  soon  become 
obsolete. 

The  action  of  syrup  and  glycerine  on  tissues  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  part  VI. 

180.  Precautions  to  be  observed  In  -worklnir. — And  now  I  must 
give  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  young  observer  not  to  work  too  long 
at  a  time  or  with  high  powers,  and  recommend  him  to  be  careful  not  to 
illuminate  the  object  more  intensely  than  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
see  it  clearly.  A  retina,  which  would  work  well  for  half  a  century,  soon 
becomes  rendered  less  sensitive  or  permanently  damaged  by  a  strong 
glare  thrown  upon  it  for  several  hours  a  day.  To  avoid  strain,  the  habit 
of  keeping  both  -eyes  open  during  observation  should  be  acquired  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  observer  should  observe  sometimes  with  one 
eye  and  sometimes  with  the  other.  Although  the  eye  improves  very 
much  by  practice,  it  may  be  seriously  damaged  by  straining  it  injudi- 
ciously. At  first  the  observer  should  work  for  half  an  hour  only  at  a 
stretch,  and  if  he  finds  that  he  is  not  fatigued  and  external  objects  are 
seen  quite  distinctly,  as  to  form  and  colour,  immediately  the  eye  is 
removed  from  the  microscope,  the  period  of  observation  may  be 
gradually  increased  until  it  reaches  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  but  I 
think  it  unwise  to  work  uninterruptedly  for  a  longer  time.  It  is  a  good 
plan  not  to  work  regularly  every  day,  at  least  for  the  first  year  or  twa 
With  care  an  eye  which  was  at  first  w^eak  may  be  inured  to  prolonged 
exertion  and  improved  in  sensitiveness,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  used  for 
the  greater  part  of  life  without  damage. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  some  persons  suffer  from  microscopic  or 
telescopic  observation,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  cannot  work  for 
long  without  great  risk  of  seriously  injuring  their  sight.  No  general 
rules,  therefore,  can  be  given  which  will  apply  to  alL    I  have  myself 
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often  worked  with  very  high  powers  and  with  a  very  brightly  illuminated 
field,  straining  the  eye  to  the  utmost  in  the  hope  of  seeing  more  than 
was  at  first  observable.  I  kept  this  up  for  some  hours  at  a  time  for 
several  years,  I  am  happy  to  say,  without  any  very  serious  impairment 
of  sight,  but  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to  subject  himself  to  the 
same  risk  unless  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  through  the  same  gradual 
process,  using  first  only  low  powers,  moderate  light,  and  working  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  slowly  increasing  the  magnifying  power,  the  illumina- 
tion, and  the  period  of  study  as  he  felt  he  was  able  to  stand  it. 

140.  CSeneral  Considerations  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
Medtum  In  which  Tissues  should  be  placed  for  Examination. — If  the 
structure  be  dry  and  very  thin,  or  if  it  is  required  only  to  make  out 
any  general  points  with  reference  to  its  outline,  or  the  character  of  its 
surface,  it  may  be  examined  in  air.  So  also  many  structures  subjected 
to  examination  by  low  powers,  and  by  reflected  light,  exhibit  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  component  parts  very  satisfactorily  when  mounted 
perfectly  dry. 

1£,  however,  the  texture  be  delicate  and  moist,  and  readily  destroyed 
by  careless  manipulation,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  examine  it  in  some 
aqueous  fluid  when  quite  fresh.  The  character  of  the  fluid  must  vary 
in  different  cases  according  to  the  density  and  properties  of  the  fluids 
which  bathe  the  tissues  in  their  natural  state.  Water  answers  well  in 
many  instances,  but  the  microscopical  character  of  some  textures  are 
completely  altered  by  water,  or  even  altogether  destroyed  by  it.  Other 
tissues  are  so  dark  and  opaque  that  they  are  not  well  displayed  in  water. 
Soft  and  cell-like  structures  become  distended  by  it,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  when  this  happens  it  depends  upon  a  "  cell,"  or  bladder 
closed  at  all  points,  being  distended.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  cell 
has  a  membranous  wall,  for  a  mass  of  jelly  may  be  made  to  swell  out 
just  like  a  "  cell."  If  the  jelly  be  made  with  a  dense  fluid,  the  more 
limpid  water  will  pass  in  and  mix  with  it.  The  jelly  "celi"  thus 
becomes  distended  by  this  flowing  in  or  osmosis,  and  often  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  invisible.  To  prevent  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to 
immerse  the  structure  in  some  fluid  approaching  in  density  to  that  in  its 
interstices,  or  in  its  interior. 

To  make  a  simple  fluid,  in  which  to  examine  delicate  moist  tissues,  a 
little  white  sugar  or  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  (five  to  fifty- 
grains  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water).  Saliva,  the  vitreous  humour, 
serum,  or  white  of  egg,  from  their  viscidity  do  not  permeate  readily  and 
so  alter  the  tissue.  They  are,  therefore,  advantageous  media.  But  of 
all  substances  soluble  in  water,  glycerine  is  one  of  the  most  useful  to 
the  microscopist  With  glycerine  he  may  obtain  a  fluid  of  any  density^ 
and  of  various  degrees  of  refracting  power.  Moderately  strong  solutions 
of  glycerine  preserve  animal  and  vegetable  structures  for  any  length  of 
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time.  If  soft  tbsues  be  immersed  in  strong  glycerine  or  syrup,  the  watet 
they  contain  passes  out  and  the  tissue  shrinks,  and  all  appearance  of 
structure  disappears.  But  the  very  same  texture  may  be  immersed  in . 
the  strongest  glycerine,  and  all  the  details  of  the  most  delicate  structure 
displayed  if  only  the  strength  df  the  glycerine  be  increased  very  gradually, 
as  I  have  explained  more  fully  in  part  VI.  Glycerine  is  to  moist  tissues 
what  Canada  balsam  is  to  textures  which  are  capable  of  being  dried, 
without  their  structure  being  impaired  The  most  dense,  opaque,  and 
ill-defined  structures,  immersed  in  glycerine  become  clear  and  trans- 
parent ;  and  anatomical  peculiarities  which  were  before  indistinct,  or  not 
observable,  become  demonstrable  without  difficulty.  Another  advan- 
tage is,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  all  the  original  characters  of 
the  tissues  are  restored 

Further  observations  upon  rendering  tissues  which  are  more  or  less 
opaque,  transparent,  will  be  found  in  part  VI. 

141.  Of  ExamlniniT  and  Pregerrlnir  Specimens  In  the  Dry  Way. — 
Any  specimen  examined,  or  preserved  permanently,  as  a  dry  object  in 
air,  must  be  protected  from  dust  by  being  covered  with  thin  glass,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  latter  upon  the  specimen  must  be  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  small  pieces  of  cardboard  at  the  edges  of  the  thin  glass, 
slightly  thicker  than  the  specimen  itself.  Objects  may  be  mounted  in 
the  dry  way  in  many  of  the  cells  described  in  §§  114 — 131;  but  a 
simple  cell  made  of  wood  or  cardboard  is  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  round  vulcanized  India-rubber  rings  cemented  to  the 
glass  slides  with  damar  or  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  benzol  make 
capital  cells  for  mounting  such  preparations. 

The  thin  glass  cover  must  be  attached  by  a  little  very  thick  gum  or 
by  a  paste  made  of  gum  and  flour  or  chalL  Any  cement  used  for  this 
purpose  must  be  viscid,  or  it  will  run  into  the  specimen  and  completely 
spoil  it 

Among  unorganised  substances,  there  are  many  objects  which  may 
be  mounted  or  preserved  with  advantage  in  air.  Many  crystalline  bodies 
found  native,  and  some  crystals  derived  from  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms  artificially  prepared,  may  be  examined  or  preserved  perma- 
nently in  air.  Many  of  these  present  very  beautiful  appearances.  Arseni- 
ous  acid,  common  salt,  benzoic  acid,  uric  acid,  cr)'stals  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  such  as  salicine  and  many  crystalline  salts — bone,  teeth,  hair, 
horn,  the  scales  of  butterflies,  of  the  podura  and  many  other  insects — 
are  structures  which  may  be  examined  in  air  and  mounted  dry.  The 
general  structure  of  many  vegetable  preparations  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  same  simple  manner.  The  petals  of  many  flowers,  different  forms 
of  vegetable  cellular  and  vascular  tissue,  the  epidermis,  hairs,  and  other 
parts  of  plants,  the  seeds  and  seed  vessels,  spiral  fibres,  the  stones  of 
fruits,  sections  of  wood,  of  the  pith  from  the  stem  of  various  plants, 
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pollen,  the  spores  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  fiingi,  are  examples  of  vegetable 
preparations  which  may  be  examined  and  preserved  in  air. 

Thick  objects  preserved  in  the  dry  way  can  be  examined  by  reflected 
light  only,  but  very  thin  dry  tissues,  like  the  epidermis  from  different 
parts  of  plants,  may  be  examined  by  reflected  or  by  transmitted  light 

14S.  Examination  of  Substances  In  Fluids. — In  choosing  a  fluid  in 
which  the  specimen  is  to  be  immersed,  its  chemical  composition,  its 
transparency  and  its  refractive  power  must  be  considered.  The  different 
preservative  solutions  described  in  pp.  64  to  69,  may  be  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  variety  of  objects  in  fluid.  If  we  wish  for  a  fluid  closely 
resembling  water,  but  possessing  the  property  of  preserving  the  specimen, 
we  may  use  the  solution  of  naphtha  and  creosote,  §  120,  or  naphtha  and 
water,  or  carbolic  acid  and  water.  If  we  require  a  fluid  of  higher 
specific  gravity,  some  of  the  saline  solutions,  diluted  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  water,  may  be  used.  If  we  wish  for  a  solution  which  refracts 
highly,  we  may  employ  glycerine,  or  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  gelatine. 
Glycerine,  it  is  often  said,  is  not  suitable  for  preserving  fibrous  tissue 
and  many  delicate  textures  which  would  be  rendered  too  transparent. 
The  objection  is  purely  theoretical,  for  I  have  preserved  such  textures . 
perfectly  well  in  glycerine. 

If  a  fluid  is  required  which  has  the  property  of  hardening  the  struc- 
ture, a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  bichromate  of  potash,  corrosive  sublimate^ 
or  diluted  alcohol  may  be  employed.  In  all  cases  the  substance  should  be 
immersed  for  some  time  in  the  fluid,  in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved,  before 
being  mounted  permanently.  The  cell  made  of  Brunsivick  black  or  the 
thin  glass  cell,  or  other  forms  described  in§§ii6 — 131,  may  be  chosen 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  specimen.  The  object  and  fluid 
being  placed  in  the  cell,  the  thin  glass  cover  is  applied,  with  the  pre-^ 
cautions  recommended  in  p.  82.  The  superfluous  fluid  is  removed  with 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  or  a  soft  cloth,  and  after  the  edges  have  been 
allowed  to  dry  a  little,  they  are  anointed  with  a  thin  layer  of  Brunswick 
bkicL 

Almost  every  organised  structure,  and  especially  the  soft  moist  tissues 
of  the  bodies  of  animals,  may  be  advantageously  preserved  in  fluid. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  solution  employed  in  preserving  a  structure 
should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  in  density  and  refractive  power, 
the  fluid  which  bathed  it  during  life,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  even 
exceedingly  delicate  structures  may  be  examined  in  fluids  of  high 
density,  as  syrup  or  glycerine,  and  peculiarities  may  be  made  out 
which  are  not  to  be  demonstrated  when  they  are  examined  in  water  or 
serum. 

Of  mounting  Specimens  which  may  be  examined  on  both  sides  by  high 
Powers, — In  mounting  some  specimens  it  is  desirable  to  arrange  so  that 
either  side  may  be  submitted  to  examination  by  high  powers.    This 
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may  be  effected  by  having  thin  glass  circles  of  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  others  f .  The  last  may  be  of  thinner  glass  than  the  first  The 
specimen  with  the  fluid  preservative  medium  being  placed  upon  the 
larger  circle,  the  smaller  one  is  applied  and  cemented  to  the  first  in  the 
usual  manner.  When  dry  the  mounted  specimen  may  be  protected  in  a 
slide  made  of  cedar  wood,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  ordinary  glass 
slides,  and  placed  with  them  in  the  cabinet.  These  cedar  wood  slides 
have  holes  made  in  them  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  glass  circles, 
which  are  kept  in  their  place  by  little  circles  of  paper  fixed  with  gum. 
I  have  mounted  hundreds  of  specimens  in  this  manner,  and  not  a  few 
have  been  preserved  for  twenty  years. 

A  modification  of  the  above  plan  has  been  adopted  for  very  delicate 
specimens  by  Dr.  Edmunds,  who  has  described  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  "Journal  of  the  Quekett  Club"  for  May,  1878,  p.  23. 
Slips  of  dry  cedar  ^  inch  in  thickness  are  cut  3  inches  x  if,  and  a 
i^-inch  hole  is  made  with  a  sharp  centre-bit,  cutting  through  a  dozen 
slips  at  a  time.  The  edges  are  smoothed  with  fine  sand-paper,  and  then 
with  strong  paste  or  mastic  varnish  slips  of  bank-note  paper  are  strained 
over  the  opening — the  edges  of  the  paper  being  extended  round  the 
edges  of  the  slip.  When  dry  the  stretched  paper  is  to  be  punched  out 
with  a  f-inch  gun  punch,  and  the  thin  glasses  are  cemented  in  with  a 
ring  of  varnish.  The  objects  are  set  upon  a  |-inch  circle  of  '005  inch 
glass,  and  are  covered  with  a  f-circle — the  latter  just  filling  up  the  hole 
punched  through  the  paper  drumhead. 

148.  Examination  In  Canada  Balsam,  Tnrpcntlne,  and  OIL — The 
well-known  Canada  balsam  has  long  been  a  favourite  medium  for  the 
preservation  of  microscopical  specimens,  on  account  of  its  penetrating 
and  highly  refracting  properties.  Turpentine  possesses  very  similar  pro- 
perties, but  from  being  a  limpid  fluid,  it  is  far  less  useful  than  Canada 
balsam.  Canada  balsam  may  be  kept  in  an  iron  or  tin  vessel  of  the 
form  represented  in  pL  XXIV,  fig.  i. 

All  preparations  to  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  immersed.  The  desiccation  must  be  effected  by  a 
temperature  of  not  more  than  from  100  to  200  degrees.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  tissues,  we  may  employ  the  water-bath  alluded  to  in 
§  73,  or  we  may  place  the  specimen  under  a  bell-jar  close  to  a  basin  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  calcium,  which  substances  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  moisture  in  an  eminent  degree,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  5. 
Many  textures  in  process  of  drying  include  a  number  of  air-bubbles 
in  their  interstices,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  remove  these.  To 
effect  this  object,  the  preparation  may  be  allowed  to  soak  some  time 
in  turpentine,  and  the  removal  of  the  air  is  often  much  facilitated  by 
the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  air  cannot  be  removed  in  this 
manner,  the  preparation  immersed  in  turpentine,  may  be  placed  under 
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the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  As  the  pressure  is  removed  the  air  rises 
to  the  surface  and  the  fluid  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place.  A  con- 
venient and  simple  form  of  air-pump  is  represented  in  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  3. 
A  much  cheaper  and  simpler  apparatus  has  been  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Swift  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gardner  of  the  Quekett  Club.  This 
consists  of  a  chamber  large  enough  to  contain  two  or  three  glass 
slides,  with  which  a  good  strong  exhausting  syringe  is  connected.  The 
arrangement  is  represented  in  pi.  XXV,  fig.  5,  p.  92.  When  the  thin 
section  of  tissue  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  air  removed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  slightly  remoisten  it  with  turpentine  before  it  is  placed 
in  the  balsam. 

In  mounting  a  thin  section  of  bone  or  other  hard  dry  texture  in 
Canada  balsam,  the  following  steps  are  taken  :  the  glass  slide  having  been 
warmed  upon  the  brass  plate,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  dry  and 
old  Canada  balsam  in  benzol  or  chloroform  is  placed  on  the  slide  upon 
which  the  specimen  is  to  be  mounted.  The  specimen  already  moistened 
with  a  weak  solution  in  the  same  medium,  or  with  turpentine  or  oil 
of  cloves,  is  then  placed  in  proper  position  with  the  aid  of  a  needle. 
A  few  air-bubbles  may  perhaps  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  balsam 
solution,  in  which  case  the  slide  is  to  be  moved  from  side  to  side  with  a 
slight  rotatory  movement,  when  the  bubbles  may  be  seen  to  collect  in 
one  spot  upon  the  surface.  They  may  be  made  to  burst  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  warm  needle,  or  completely  removed  by  touching  them  with  a 
cold  wire  to  which  the  portion  of  balsam  including  them  will  adhere.  All 
bubbles  having  been  removed,  the  thin  glass,  which  has  been  perfectly 
cleaned  and  slightly  warmed  on  the  brass  plate,  is  taken  in  a  pair  of 
forceps, — and,  one  side  of  it  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
balsam, — is  permitted  to  fall  very  slowly  upon  the  specimen,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  balsam  gradually  wets  the  thin  glass,  without  including 
air-bubbles.  The  thin  glass  is  then  pressed  down  slightly  with  a  needle, 
and  the  slide  placed  in  a  warm  place.  The  benzol  gradually  evaporates, 
leaving  the  balsam  which  seems  to  undergo  no  further  change  if  the 
solution  has,  in  the  first  instance,  been  properly  prepared. 

The  feet  and  hard  parts  of  the  fly  and  other  insects,  and  the  ova  of 
small  insects  may  be  mounted  in  the  solution  of  Canada  balsam.  The 
shells  and  hard  parts  of  the  covering  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
palates  of  various  mollusks,  such  as  the  limpet,  and  many  fresh-water 
species,  the  coriaceous  coverings  of  insects,  their  antennas,  stings,  eyes, 
feet,  wings,  the  scales  of  their  wings,  the  tracheae  penetrating  every  part 
of  their  organism  with  their  spiracles  or  external  openings,  and  in  some 
cases  the  entire  insects  themselves,  the  scales  of  fishes,  sections  of  bone, 
teeth,  horn,  hoofs,  claws,  nails,  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  hair,  are 
examples  of  objects  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom  which  may  be 
examined  in  this  manner  and  mounted  permanently  if  desired. 
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If  the  observer  wishes  merely  to  ascertain  how  a  structure  looks 
when  examined  in  a  highly  refractive  medium  like  balsam,  he  may  use 
turpentine,  which  can  afterwards  be  dissipated  by  evaporation. 

Canada  Balsam  dissolved  in  Benzole, — In  order  to  prepare  this  solu- 
tion, which  is  far  preferable  and  easier  to  use  than  ordinary  balsam,  the 
Canada  balsam  is  to  be  dried  by  a  moderate  heat  (under  200"  F.  in  an 
oven)  till  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  The  dried  balsam  may  then  be 
dissolved  in  benzole. 

Gum  Damar  is  now  much  used,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as 
balsam.  Equal  parts  of  damar  and  gum  mastic  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
benzole.     The  limpid  solution  may  then  be  filtered  without  difficulty. 

Moist  Tissues  which  cannot  be  dried  without  damage,  and  are  to  be 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam  Solution,  must  be  specially  prepared  as  follows : 
— ^The  section  of  the  hardened  tissue  ready  for  mounting  is  to  be  soaked 
in  moderately  strong  alcohol,  and  then  transferred  for  a  few  minutes  to 
absolute  alcohol.  It  is  next  quickly  removed  from  the  very  strong  alcohol 
and  floated  upon  the  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  lemons,  or  other  essential  oil, 
or  on  turpentine  until  the  alcohol  has  been  expelled  and  the  oily 
medium  imbibed.  It  is  lastly  transferred  to  the  Canada  balsam  or 
damar  fluid,  left  for  a  time  until  every  part  of  it  is  imbued  and  placed 
on  the  glass  slide. 

Common  Olive  Oil  is  an  advantageous  highly  refracting  medium  for 
examining  certain  structures  in.  The  entozoa  which  may  often  be 
obtained  from  the  oily  sebaceous  matter  squeezed  from  the  follicles  of 
the  skin  of  the  nose  or  scalp,  should  be  immersed  in  oil.  They  can 
generally  be  found  in  the  wax  from  the  ear.     Castor  oil  is  also  used. 

Some  tissues  may  be  made  to  present  different  appearances  although 
mounted  in  the  same  medium.  Thus,  bone  exhibits  very  different 
characters  when  immersed  in  Canada  balsam,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  mounted.  In  every  part  of  one  specimen,  small  black 
spots  of  irregular  shape  may  be  seen.  From  these  a  number  of  minute 
dark  lines  radiate,  and  inosculate  pretty  freely  with  corresponding  lines 
from  other  spots.  In  another  preparation  the  entire  section  may  appear 
I)erfectly  clear,  and  its  structure  nearly  uniform  throughout  The  first 
appearance  is  produced  when  a  section  is  at  once  mounted  in  old  viscid 
balsam ;  the  second  when  it  is  immersed  in  fluid  balsam,  after  ha\dng 
been  previously  well  wetted  with  turpentine.  The  cause  of  these 
striking  differences  of  appearance  is  interesting  and  worthy  of  attentive 
study.  The  little  black  spots  (lacunae)  and  dark  lines  (canaliculi)  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  small  solid  bodies,  and  the  spots  were  im- 
properly termed  bone  corpuscles.  They  consist  in  truth  of  little  cavities 
or  spaces  in  the  bony  tissue,  and  contain  air.  In  the  second  specimen 
the  highly  refracting  oil  of  turpentine  passed  up  the  canaliculi  and  into 
the  lacunar  driving  out  the  air,  thus  rendering  the  tubes  and  spaces  in« 
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visible.  These  lacunae  or  spaces  contained,  in  the  fresh  bone,  little 
masses  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter  (nuclei),  but  when  the  bone  had 
become  dry,  the  moist  material  dried  up,  and  air  rushed  into  the  lacunae 
and  canaliculi  to  supply  its  place.  The  great  difference  between  the 
refracting  power  of  the  air  contained  in  these  little  cavities,  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  bony  tissue,  gives  rise  to  the  dark  appearance,  just  as  a 
minute  air-bubble  in  water  is  made  to  appear  as  a  minute  black  ball, 
while  a  large  one  seems  to  have  a  very  wide  black  outline.  The  above 
remarks  upon  the  structure  of  bone  apply  of  course  to  the  dead  and 
dried  tissue  only. 

OF    PREPARING    TISSUES     FOR    MICROSCOPICAL     EXAMINATION— OF  DIS- 
SECTING AND   OF   CUTTING  THIN    SECTIONS   OF  TISSUES. 

144.  Of  Haklnir  Minute  Dissections  under  Water. — Minute  dissec- 
tions are  usually  carried  on  under  the  surface  of  fluid  with  the  aid  of 
smaU  scissors,  needles,  or  small  knives,  and  forceps.  If  the  preparation 
has  been  preserved  in  spirit  or  other  solution,  it  must  be  dissected  in  the 
same  medium,  but  in  ordinary  cases  clear  water  may  be  used.  The 
microscopist  should  be  provided  with  a  few  small  dishes,  var^^ing  in  size, 
and  about  an  inch  or  more  in  depth.  The  large  built  cells,  pi.  XXII, 
figs.  4,  5,  p.  78,  make  very  good  troughs  for  dissecting  under  the.  surface 
of  fluid,  but  small  circular  vessels  are  made  on  purpose. 

145.  Loaded  Corks. — The  object  to  be  dissected  is  attached  to  a 
loaded  cork  by  small  pins,  pi.  XXV,  fig.  2,  p.  92.  The  "  loaded  cork  " 
may  be  made  as  follows  : — Take  a  piece  of  flat  cork  rather  smaller  than 
the  cell,  and  then  cut  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  about  the  thickness  of  a  half- 
penny, and  a  little  larger  than  the  cork.  The  edges  of  the  lead  are  then 
folded  over  the  cork  and  beaten  down  slightly  with  a  hammer.  The 
lead  may  afterwards  be  filed  with  a  rough  file. 

The  object  being  fixed  upon  the  cork  and  placed  in  the  cell,  fluid  is 
poured  in  until  it  just  covers  the  surface,  pi.  XXV,  fig.  i.  A  strong 
light  is  then  condensed  upon  it  by  means  of  a  large  bull's-eye  condenser, 
or  a  large  globe  full  of  water.  I  have  always  found  that  delicate  dis- 
sections could  be  made  with  the  greatest  facility  without  the  aid  of  a 
dissecting  microscope,  provided  a  strong  light  was  condensed  upon  the 
object  Occasional  examination  of  the  dissection  with  a  lens  of  low 
power  is  advantageous ;  but  if  a  lens  be  employed  during  the  dissection 
there  is  great  danger  of  accidentally  injuring  the  specimen,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  exact  distance  of  the  needle  point  beneath  the 
Surface  of  the  fluid.  Minute  branches  of  nerves  or  vessels  may  in  this 
way  be  followed  out ;  and  small  pieces  of  the  different  tissues  into  which 
they  can  be  traced  may  be  removed  for  microscopical  examination 
with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  pL  XIX,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  p.  52.     Membranes 
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may  be  dissected  from  the  structures  upon  which  they  lie  without  any 
difficulty.  By  this  plan  the  nervous  system  of  the  smallest  insects 
can  be  readily  dissected.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  represented  in 
pi.  XXV,  fig.  I. 

140.  Tablet*  upon  whlcb  Disseetlong  may  be  Pinned  out. — Many 
preparations  require  to  be  arranged  in  a  particular  position  previous  to 
being  mounted  as  permanent  objects.  Slabs  of  wax  are  usually  em- 
ployed by  anatomists  for  this  purpose,  but  when  transparency  is  required 
the  dissections  may  be  attached  by  threads  to  thin  plates  of  mica.  The 
best  slabs  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  wax  and  gutta-percha^  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  The  ingredients 
are  to  be  melted  in  an  iron  pot,  over  a  clear  fire,  and  well  stirred. 
When  quite  fluid,  the  mass  may  be  poured  upon  a  flat  slab  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Thin  cakes  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  may  be 
thus  obtained,  and  they  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife  to  fit  the  cells 
intended  for  the  preparation.  Pins  or  small  pieces  of  silver  wire  may 
be  inserted  into  these  slabs,  and  will  adhere  firmly  although  the  slabs 
are  very  thin. 

Cutting  thin  sections  of  Soft  Tissues. 

149.  Of  Section  Cutters,  or  Xlcrotomet.  Of  obtalnlnir  Thin  See* 
tlont    of   different    Textoret    for    Hlcroscoplcal    Examination. — The 

knives,  scissors,  and  instruments  required  for  cutting  thin  sections  of 
soft  tissues  by  hand  have  \)ttn  described  in  pp.  51,  52.  Many  are 
represented  in  pis.  XVIII,  p.  48,  and  XIX,  p.  52. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  for  cutting  \txy  thin  sections 
of  such  different  textures  as  muscular  fibre,  gland  structures,  and  other 
soft  tissues,  a  process  is  required  diflerent  from  that  which  is  applicable 
for  cutting  thin  slices  of  such  tissues  as  hair,  horn,  bone,  or  teeth. 

Where  thin  sections  of  no  very  great  extent  of  tissue  are  required 
they  may  be  obtained  by  scissors,  p.  51,  by  the  ordinary  scalpel,  p.  50, 
by  the  double-edged  knife,  or  by  Valentin's  knife.  Whenever  a  thin 
section  of  a  soft  tissue  is  made,  the  instrument  employed  must  be 
thoroughly  wetted  with  water,  and  the  section,  after  its  removal,  care- 
fully washed,  by  agitating  it  in  water,  or  by  directing  a  stream  of  water 
upon  it  fi-om  the  wash-bottle,  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  5,  p.  loi.  This  washing 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  from  the  surface  of  the  sections 
particles  of  debris,  which  would  render  the  appearances  indistinct,  and 
interfere  with  the  clearness  of  the  specimen  when  it  was  subjected  to 
examination  in  the  microscope.  The  section  may  then  be  transferred 
to  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  to  be  examined  or  preserved.  If  the  speci- 
men be  immersed  in  glycerine,  alcohol,  or  other  fluid,  the  knife  must  be 
wetted  and  the  specimen  washed  with  the  same,  and  the  specimen  must 
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be  allowed  to  soak  for  some  time  in  the  medium  before  it  is  examined. 
Small  watch  glasses  or  the  little  china  dishes  in  which  moist  colours 
are  sold,  are  very  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  soaking  tissues  in  fluid 
previous  to  examination.  They  must  of  course  be  carefully  covered  by 
glass  shades  to  protect  them  from  the  dust. 

Of  Beading  Tissues  preinous  to  cutting  Thin  Sections. — Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  before  a  thin  section  can  be  cut  the  tissue  requires 
to  be  hardened.  The  best  method  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  that  of 
soaking  for  some  time  (from  one  to  four  weeks)  in  weak  solution  of 
chromic  acid.  Many  observers  have  used  alcohol,  and  other  media 
have  been  recommended.  The  tissue  when  properly  hardened  is 
removed  to  the  section  cutter,  but  before  thin  sections  can  be  satis- 
factorily obtained,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  "  bed  "  the  hardened  tissue 
in  some  medium  that  can  be  melted  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature 
but  which  becomes  hard  on  cooling.  Many  bedding  preparations  have 
been  suggested.  A  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  has  been  used.  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford recommends  a  medium  made  of  five  parts  of  solid  paraffine,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  paraffine  candles,  and  one  part  of  hog's 
lard. 

The  piece  of  tissue  to  be  bedded  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
moisture  by  blotting-paper,  and  then  fixed  with  the  aid  of  a  pin  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  paper  cup,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  opening  of  the 
section  cutter.  The  paraffine,  or  wax  and  oil,  having  been  carefully 
melted  in  a  water-bath,  is  to  be  poured  out  and  allowed  to  cool,  when 
the  paper  may  be  torn  away  and  the  mass  with  the  embedded  tissue 
removed  to  the  section  cutter.  For  very  delioite  tissues  Strieker  recom- 
mends a  strong  solution  of  gum  which  may  be  hardened  in  alcohol  after 
the  tissue,  also  hardened  in  the  same  medium,  has  been  immersed  in  it. 
The  hardened  gum  with  the  contained  tissue  is  then  to  be  bedded  in 
paraffine  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Microtome. — The  original  form  of  the  microtome  or  section  cutter  in 
long  use,  for  making  sections  of  wood  and  other  vegetable  tissues  has 
been  described  in  former  editions  of  this  work.  But  many  improve- 
ments have  been  recently  made  in  this  instrument.  Stirling's  improved 
section  cutter  has  been  further  improved  by  others.  Dr.  Rutherford 
has  added  an  indicator,  by  which  the  thickness  of  the  section  can  be 
estimated,  as  well  as  an  arrangement  for  freezing  tissues  which  are  being 
operated  upon.  This  instrument  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  and 
latterly  by  Mr.  Baker.  Further  improvements  have  been  introduced 
as  regards  the  table,  some  observers  preferring  steel  to  the  ordinary 
smooth  surface  of  brass,  while  Mr.  Needham  has  had  a  microtome  made 
with  a  plate  glass  surface.  As  regards  the  form  of  knife,  an  ordinary 
razor  has  been  recommended.  Dr.  Mathews  has  improved  the  knife  by 
having  the  shoulder  ground  down  flush  with  the  rest  of  the  blade.     It  is, 
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I  think,  better  to  have  the  knife  or  razor  separate,  and  not  to  move  on  a 
hinge  joint  fixed  to  the  table  of  the  section  cutter. 

For  researches  on  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  these 
section  cutters  are  invaluable,  and  by  the  aid  of  sections  cut  by  them  most 
important  facts  connected  with  the  course  and  distribution  of  nerve- 
fibres  \^dll  unquestionably  be  determined.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
course  of  individual  nerve-fibres,  has  not  been  followed,  say  through  a 
single  convolution  of  the  brain,  or  in  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  for  it 
is  certainly  possible  to  do  so  at  this  time.  From  a  well-hardened  piece 
of  brain  or  cord,  numerous  sections  might  be  removed  one  after  the 
other,  and  each  one  carefully  mounted  in  the  same  position,  and  in  the 
same  manner.  By  examining  these  one  after  the  other,  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  many  fibres  in  their  course  through  a  piece  of  nervous 
matter,  as  much  as  half-an-inch  in  thickness.  With  the  aid  of  careftil 
sketches  it  would  be  even  possible  from  the  facts  learnt  by  examining 
the  individual  sections  to"  give  an  accurate  representation  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  fibres. 

Freezing  Tissues  prior  to  cutting  thin  Sections, — The  plan  of  freezing 
tissues  for  obtaining  very  thin  sections  is  an  excellent  one  and  hence- 
forth will  no  doubt  be  very  extensively  employed.  Dr.  Pritchard  has 
recently  suggested  a  most  convenient  plan  for  freezing  tissues  and 
cutting  very  thin  sections  when  congelation  is  complete.  By  this  process 
thin  sections  of  perfectly  fresh  tissues  may  be  readily  obtained.  Dr.  Prit- 
chard's  instrument  consists  of  two  parts — (i)  a  metallic  cylinder  fitted 
with  a  wooden  handle  ;  (2)  a  cap  of  thick  felt. 

(i)  The  metallic  cylinder,  which  is  solid  throughout,  should  be 
made  of  copper  on  account  of  its  conductivity,  but  gun  metal,  or  even 
brass,  will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  Its  exact  size  or  shape 
is  not  of  very  much  consequence,  so  that  it  is  large  enough  and  con- 
venient to  handle.  The  following  dimensions  are  recommended : 
diameter  of  metal  cylinder  i§  inch,  length  i|  inch;  the  diameter  of 
the  end  of  the  wooden  handle  should  also  be  i§  inch;  the  plug  end 
should  taper  gradually,  and  the  hole  in  the  metal  be  a  deep  one,  so  that 
the  plug  may  be  pushed  further  in  when  the  metal  contracts  on  cooling. 
Both  the  wooden  and  metallic  ends  are  made  flat,  so  that  the  instrument 
can  stand  on  either  extremity ;  on  the  metal  surface  are  a  series  of  half 
a  dozen  concentric  shallow  grooves. 

(2)  Is  simply  a  cap  of  thick  felt,  such  as  is  used  for  boilers  being 
preferable,  made  so  as  to  fit  somewhat  loosely  over  the  machine  (i). 

Mode  of  using  the  machine. — Plunge  (i)  with  metallic  face  down- 
wards into  a  mixture  of  finely  pounded  ice  and  salt ;  after  remaining 
therein  for  three  or  four  minutes,  take  it  out  and  wipe  with  a  clean  cloth. 
The  instrument  has  now  been  cooled  down  far  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  on  placing  upon  the  metal  plate  a  piece  of  soft  tissue, 
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this  immediately  freezes  to  the  machine.  The  cap  (2)  must  now  be 
placed  over  the  metal,  but  not  allowed  to  touch  the  tissue,  which 
will  then  freeze  throughout  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tissue,  from  a  few  seconds  to  one  or  two 
minutes.  Now  reverse  the  cap  so  as  to  leave  the  metallic  top  free,  and, 
holding  the  whole  in  the  left  hand,  cut  the  sections  with  the  right  by 
means  of  a  sharp  razor  which  has  been  kept  cool  in  ice  and  water. 
Occasionally,  the  tissue  may  slip  on  the  metal ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
remove  the  preparation,  moisten  it  with  gum-water,  and  replace  it,  when 
it  will  be  found  to  adhere  with  much  greater  firmness.  This  slipping, 
however,  very  rarely  occurs  with  perfectly  fresh  tissues,  the  grooves  on 
the  metallic  surface  tending  to  prevent  it.  The  tissue  will  remain  frozen 
quite  long  enough  to  make  several  score  of  sections,  but  should  a  thaw- 
ing action  set  in,  it  may  be  covered  with  thin  gutta-percha,  and  the 
machine  again  plunged  into  the  ice  and  salt. 

The  cooling  may  also  be  effected  by  allowing  a  jet  of  condensed 
gas  to  play  upon  the  metal  for  a  few  seconds.  The  nitrous  oxide  now 
so  largely  used  by  dentists,  is  sold  in  iron  bottles  provided  with  a 
Stopcock,  and  is  very  convenient.  A  small  jet  has  to  be  adapted,  and 
then  the  whole  is  ready  for  use. 

The  advantages  of  Dr.  Pritchard's  little  instrument  are,  first  of  all,  its 
simplicity ;  and,  secondly,  the  rapidity  with  which  tissues  may  be  frozen 
by  its  means.  To  illustrate  the  quickness  of  its  action,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  drop  a  little  water  on  the  cooled  metal  to  convert  it  immediately  into 
ice.  The  apparatus  may  be  made  by  any  instrument  maker  or  metal 
turner  for  a  few  shillings,  or  it  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hol- 
bom,  and  Mr.  Swift,  of  University  Street,  and  other  instrument  makers. 

Another  eflficient  arrangement  is  obtained  by  fixing  the  old  brass 
microtome  represented  in  pi.  XXV,  fig.  6,  p.  92,  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
thick  wooden  tub,  so  that  the  screw  can  be  worked  from  below.  The 
tub  is  filled  with  ice  and  salt,  and  the  brass  plate  will  be  sufliciently  cold 
in  a  few  minutes  to  freeze  small  portions  of  tissue  placed  upon  it 
Lastly,  the  freezing  section  cutter  has  been  further  improved  by  Mr. 
Williams,  whose  apparatus  is  represented  in  pi.  XXV,  fig.  7,  p.  92,  and  is 
to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Swift. 

148.  Cuttlnur  Sections  and  handllnjir  Bodies  under  the  microscope. — 
With  practice  the  obscrv^er  may  carry  on  a  dissection  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  is  not  difficult  to  work  under  an  inch,  and  under  a  half  inch 
it  is  possible  to  dissect  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  knife  or  very  sharp  needles. 
The  erector,  p.  7,  must  be  employed,  or  the  observer  must  learn  to 
work  although  everything  appears  reversed.  Various  instruments  have 
been  proposed  to  aid  the  observer  in  dissecting  or  removing  specimens 
which  are  highly  magnified. 

An  instrument  for  making  sections  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope, — 
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V.  Hensen,  who  has  made  some  beautiful  observations  on  the  organ  of 
hearing  of  Crustacea,  has  designed  an  ingenious  instrument  for  making 
thin  sections  of  tissues  while  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  ("  Schultze's 
Archiv.,"  April,  1866,  vol.  II,  p.  46.)  Under  a  power  of  fifty  diameters 
an  extremely  thin  section  of  textures  of  a  certain  hardness  may  be  made 
with  facility.  This  instrument,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  is  made  by 
Beckmann,  of  Kiel,  and  costs  seven  thalers,  or  about  a  guinea. 

Mechanical  finger, — Professor  Smith  has  made  an  instrument  which 
he  terms  a  mechanical  finger,  of  some  value  for  some  kinds  of  micro- 
scopical work  ("  Silliman's  Journal,"  No.  123).  By  an  arrangement  of 
springs  and  levers  a  small  bristle  can  be  caused  to  move  or  take  up  any 
minute  object  while  it  is  being  examined  under  the  object-glass.  An 
object  may  be  selected,  raised  from  the  slide,  and  held  while  a  clean 
slide  is  placed  in  position  to  receive  it  This  instrument  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Holbom.  Dr.  Maddox  has  suggested  a  slight  modi- 
fication, by  which  the  instrument  is  somewhat  improved  and  simplified. 
Although  the  mechanical  finger  may  be  of  value  in  special  investigations, 
the  general  observer  will  not  require  it,  and  the  thorough  student  will 
probably  acquire  such  dexterity  in  handling  specimens  while  they  are 
in  the  field  of  the  microscope  that  he  will  not  feel  the  want  of  any 
mechanical  apparatus. 

149.  Dlssectlnir  Ttflflues  under  the  Bllcroseope  with  the  aid  of  the 
Compressoriuin. — In  many  cases  the  observer  may  desire  to  dissect 
an  extremely  delicate  structure  under  the  microscope^  for  in  this  way 
much  information  can  often  be  acquired  with  reference  to  the  exact 
relation  existing  between  the  structural  elements  of  the  tissue.  This 
object  may  be  gained  by  means  of  a  little  instrument  termed  a  conipres- 
sortum,  which  consists  simply  of  a  convenient  arrangement  by  which 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  an  object  while  under  examination,  pi.  XXV, 
figs.  3, 4,  p.  92.  This  pressure  being  applied  gradually,  the  texture  be- 
comes frayed  out  as  it  were,  and  particular  structures  can  often  be 
teazed  out  from  a  tissue,  and  demonstrated  more  distinctly  than  by 
any  other  method. 

The  structure  of  the  compressorium  is  very  simple.  Many  different 
forms  have  been  recommended,  one  of  the  simplest  consisting  of  a  thick 
brass  plate  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  light  On  one  side  of 
this  is  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  the  short  end  of  which  acts  upon  a  circular 
ring  carr)ung  the  thin  glass  to  cover  the  preparation,  while  to  the  longer 
arm  is  attached  a  screw,  which  by  being  turned  causes  the  thin  glass  to 
be  pressed  tightly  upon  the  object  placed  upon  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
fitted  into  the  hole  in  the  plate  of  the  compressorium.  A  more  perfect 
form  of  instrument  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Highley.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  pi.  XXV,  fig.  4.  The  plate  glass  is,  as  was  just  stated,  usually 
fixed  in  the  hole  in  the  brass  plate,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a 
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ledge  attached  to  one  side,  so  that  an  ordinary  plate-glass  slide  may  rest 
upon  it  With  such  an  arrangement,  the  tissue  to  be  examined  can  be 
placed  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  upon  any  part  of  the  glass  before  it 
is  removed  to  the  compressorium.  A  very  convenient  form  of  compres- 
sorium  is  recommended  by  M.  Quatrefages,  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
examine  the  object  upon  either  side.  The  compressorium  has  also 
been  modified  by  Mr.  Ross  so  that  the  object  may  be  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  thin  glass,  and  either  side  of  it  subjected  to  examination 
under  very  high  powers.  Mr.  Beck,  I  think,  improved  upon  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Ross. 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  have  made  for  me  upon  this  plan  an 
excellent  compressorium  that  may  be  used  with  very  thin  glass,  and  is 
so  constructed  that  both  sides  of  the  object  may  be  examined.  By  the 
aid  of  this  instrument  I  have  been  able  to  gradually  fray  out  tissues  by 
increasing  the  pressure  from  day  to  day  and  thus  follow  out  the  most 
delicate  ramifications  of  nerve  fibres  amongst  the  elements  of  the  tissue. 

150.  Cuttlnir  Sections  of  litisaes  which  have  been  preylously  dried. 
— ^There  are,  however,  many  tissues  of  which  sections  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  this  simple  manner.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  sections 
of  soft  membranous  textures  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  sufliiciently 
thin  for  examination.  In  such  cases,  we  may  pin  out  the  texture  upon  a 
board  when  perfectly  fresh,  and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  or  over  sul- 
phuric acid  under  a  bell  jar,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  5,  p.  88,  until  it  is  quite  dry. 
Thin  sections  may  then  be  cut  very  easily,  and  upon  being  moistened 
with  water  they  will  resume  their  recent  appearance.  The  very  delicate 
nervous  tissue  of  the  retina  may  be  cut  into  very  thin  sections  by  drying 
the  eye  after  it  has  been  cut  open,  and  pinned  out  flat  on  a  board. 
The  vitreous  humour  is  not  to  be  entirely  removed,  as  it  protects  the 
retina  and  dries  up  with  it.  Very  thin  sections  of  the  skin  of  various 
animals,  certain  vegetable  tissues,  and  of  many  other  textures  may  be 
obtained  by  this  process.  This  method  of  cutting  thin  sections  has 
however  given  place  to  the  process  of  freezing  and  cutting  with  the 
microtome,  p.  94. 

151.  Hardenlnir  the  Tissue. — Some  textures  require  different  treatment 
in  order  to  render  them  sufficiently  hard  to  enable  us  to  cut  thin  sections. 
Boiling  in  water  is  sometimes  useful  for  this  purpose.  Some  tissues 
may  be  hardened  by  being  soaked  in  alcohol,  or  chromic  acid,  or  in 
Miiller's  fluid  (sulphate  of  soda  i  part,  bichromate  of  potash  2,  water 
100).  Not  a  few  require  special  modes  of  treatment,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  them  alone.  See  part  VI,  where  the  use  of  various  solutions 
for  hardening  and  their  composition  is  described. 

Cutting  thin  Sections  of  Hard  Tissues, 
ISl.  Of  MaklBff  Thin  Sections  of  Dry  Bone. — For  obtaining  thin 
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sections  of  bone,  a  totally  different  process  is  requisite.  In  the  first' 
place,  a  section  as  thin  as  possible  is  removed  from  the  bone  with  the 
aid  of  a  thin  sharp  saw,  pi.  XXV,  fig.  8,  p.  92.  This  may  be  made 
somewhat  thinner  by  a  file,  and  afterwards  ground  down  to  the  required 
degree  of  tenuity  upon  a  hone.  The  best  stones  for  this  purpose  are 
the  Arkansas  oil  stones  or  the  Turkey  stones  which  have  been  ground 
perfectly  flat  The  section  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  stone  by 
the  pressure  of  the  thumb  or  finger,  or  with  a  piece  of  cork,  by  which 
the  skin  of  the  finger  may  be  saved,  or  lastly,  it  may  be  rubbed  between 
two  hones,  one  of  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  section  is  to  be  ground  down  with  the  aid  of  a  little  water,  and 
when  sufficiently  thin  it  may  be  subjected  to  examination  in  the  micro- 
scope. It  will,  however,  be  found,  that  the  beauty  of  the  tissue  is  com- 
pletely obscured,  owing  to  the  number  of  scratches  upon  its  surface. 
These  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  section  first  upon  a  very  smooth 
dry  hone,  and  afterwards  upon  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  After  the  piece 
of  bone  has  been  properly  polished,  no  lines  will  be  seen  upon  it,  when 
it  is  examined  in  the  microscope. 

iss.  Teeth. — Sections  of  dry  teeth  cannot  be  advantageously  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  just  described,  owing  to  the  very  brittle  nature  of 
the  enamel.  The  better  way  is  to  grind  the  tooth  down  with  the  aid  of 
a  dentist's  lathe  until  a  section  sufficiently  thin  be  obtained. 

Sections  of  fresh  bone  and  teeth  may  be  prepared  moist  so  as  to 
show  many  very  important  points  in  their  structure  and  mode  of 
growth,  according  to  the  plan  described  in  part  VI.  After  they  have 
been  soaked  for  some  time  in  glycerine  and  acetic  acid  (10  drops  to 
the  ounce),  very  thin  shavings  even  of  enamel  may  be  obtained  with  a 
strong  sharp  knife.  The  calcareous  matter  may  be  dissolved  out  from 
specimens  by  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  water  or  glycerine  (i  part 
to  from  3  to  10  parts),  and  sections  of  the  decalcified  matrix  easily  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife. 

1S4.  Sections  of  sheUn  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  hard 
shells  and  stones  of  fruit  may  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described 
by  grinding  on  a  hone,  but  very  hard  textures,  such  as  fossil  wood,  must 
be  obtained  of  the  lapidary.  See  also  "Of  examining  minerals  and 
fossils,"  in  part  III. 

iSS.  Horn  and  Hair. — Thin  sections  of  horn  and  textures  of  this 
description  may  be  cut  without  difficulty  with  a  sharp  strong  knife, 
pi.  XIX,  fig.  4,  p.  52. 

Hair. — There  are  many  ways  of  obtaining  thin  transverse  sections 
of  hair.  A  number  of  hairs  may  be  united  together  with  a  little  gum 
or  glue,  so  as  to  form,  when  dry,  a  firm  hard  mass.  Thin  sections  of 
this  can  be  readily  made,  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  in  any  direction,  trans- 
verse,  oblique,   or  longitudinal,    and   the   individual    pieces   may  be 
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separated  from  each  other,  by  the  application  of  a  drop  of  water. 
These  may  be  mounted  in  fluid,  or  dried  and  preserved  in  glycerine,  or 
Canada  balsam,  §  143.  Another  method  is  this  : — The  hairs  are  to  be 
placed  between  two  pieces  of  cardboard,  or  between  two  flat  pieces  of 
cork,  and  when  tightly  pressed  in  a  vice,  thin  sections  of  the  hair,  in- 
cluding the  cardboard  and  cork,  can  be  obtained  with  a  sharp  knife. 
For  cutting  thin  transverse  sections  of  hair,  my  friend,  the  late  Professor 
Weber,  of  Leipzig,  adopted  a  very  simple  expedient.  He  used  to  advise 
that  the  beard  should  be  shorn  very  closely,  and  then  after  a  few  hours 
shorn  again.  In  this  way  excessively  thin  sections  of  hair  in  great 
numbers  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  After  being  removed  from 
the  lather,  they  are  to  be  well  washed  in  distilled  water  and  dried  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.     The  razor  should  be  well  sharpened. 

IS6.  On  Cuttlnir  Sections  of  Wood  and  Textures  of  that  Character. 
— Thin  sections  of  various  woods  and  other  textures  of  a  certain  degree 
of  firmness  may  be  cut  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  microtome,  which  is 
represented  in  pi.  XXV,  fig.  6,  p.  92.  After  having  been  allowed  to 
soak  for  some  time  in  water,  the  wood  is  placed  in  the  hole,  and  kept  in 
its  position  by  the  side  screw.  Upon  turning  the  side  screw  the  wood 
is  forced  above  the  brass  plate.  A  clean  section  is  now  made  with  a 
sharp  strong  knife  or  razor.  By  turning  the  screw  beneath,  very  slightly, 
the  wood  is  forced  above  the  surface  of  the  brass  plate,  and  thus  a 
section  of  any  required  thickness  may  be  obtained.     See  also  p.  94. 

ON   THE   SEPARATION   OF   DEPOSITS   FROM    FLUIDS. 

Before  we  can  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  deposit  suspended  in  a  fluid, 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  to  collect  it 
into  a  small  space.  Diffused  as  the  deposit  often  is  through  a  large 
bulk  of  fluid,  the  observer  would  scarcely  be  surprised  if  he  failed  to 
distinguish  it,  when  a  drop  was  placed  under  the  microscope. 

The  ordinary  method  of  separating  deposits  from  fluids  is  by  filtra- 
tion. The  arrangement  of  the  funnel  and  the  mode  of  folding  the 
paper,  for  filtering,  are  shown  in  pi.  XXVI,  figs,  i  and  9,  p.  100. 
Filtration,  however,  will  not  answer  for  microscopical  purposes,  when  a 
mere  trace  of  deposit  has  to  be  collected  from  a  large  quantity  of  fluid. 
Moreover,  particles  from  the  filtering  paper  often  become  mixed  with 
the  deposit  and  thus  the  specimen  may  be  spoilt  by  the  presence  of 
extraneous  matters.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
other  expedients. 

Wl.  Conical  Glasses. — In  order  to  collect  the  deposit  for  micro- 
scopical examination,  the  fluid  containing  it  is  placed  in  a  conical  glass, 
the  lower  portion  of  which  is  narrow.  It  should  not,  however,  terminate 
in  an  actual  point  but  rather  in  a  slightly  rounded  extremity.     After 
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standing  for  some  hours,  the  deposit  falls  to  the  narrow  portion  of  the 
glass,  and  may  be  removed  with  the  pipette.  A  useful  form  of  conical 
glass  is  represented  in  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  3. 

158.  The  Pipette  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  about  ten  inches  in 
length,  the  upper  extremity  being  slightly  enlarged,  so  that  the  finger 
may  be  conveniently  applied  to  it,  and  the  lower  orifice  contracted,  so 
as  to  be  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  a  ridge  around  the  glass  tube,  about  three  inches  from  its  upper 
extremity.  This  enables  one  to  hold  the  tube  firmly  between  the  thumb 
and  middle  finger,  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  2. 

159.  RemoTlnir  the  Deposit  with  the  Pipette. — The  removal  of 
the  deposit  is  easily  effected.  The  pipette  is  held  by  the  middle  finger 
and  thumb,  while  the  index  finger  is  firmly  applied  to  its  upper  extremity. 
The  point  is  next  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid  and  carried 
do\vTi  to  the  deposit,  a  portion  of  which  will  rush  up  the  tube  if  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  upper  extremity  be  slightly  relaxed.  The 
deposit  having  entered  the  tube,  the  pressure  is  re-applied,  and  the 
deposit  contained  in  the  pipette  can  be  removed  from  the  bulk  of  the 
fluid,  pi.  XXVI,  fig.  3. 

160.  On  Separatlnir  the  Coarse  from  the  Finer  Particles  of  m 
Deposit. — Many  deposits,  by  being  diffused  through  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  may  be  separated  into  several  portions  according  to  their  density. 
The  fluid,  with  substances  suspended  in  it,  is  well  stured,  and,  after 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  very  short  time,  all  but  the  deposit  is 
poured  off  into  another  vessel.  In  this  the  fluid  is  again  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  short  time,  and  again  poured  off.  This  process  may  be  repeated 
several  times.  In  the  first  glass,  only  the  coarser  particles  will  be  found ; 
in  the  second,  slightly  finer  particles ;  in  the  third,  still  finer  ones,  and 
so  on ;  a  longer  period  being  allowed  for  the  subsidence  in  each  succes- 
sive case.  The  coarse  particles  may  also  often  be  separated  from  finer 
ones  by  straining  the  deposit  through  muslin. 

Various  preservative  solutions,  which  I  have  already  described,  are 
applicable  for  preserving  deposits  from  fluids.  Many  sedimentary 
matters  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

161.  Reparation  of  Deposit  when  very  small  In  Quantity. — Where 
the  deposit  is  exceedingly  small  in  quantity,  and  diffused  through  a  great 
bulk  of  fhiid,  a  slight  modification  of  the  above  plan  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  pipette,  containing  as  mudi  of  the  deposit  as  can  be  obtained, 
is  removed  from  the  glass  vessel  containing  the  bulk  of  the  fluid.  Its 
contents  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  application  of  the  finger  to 
its  lower  orifice.  The  upper  extremity  is  then  closed  with  a  small  cork. 
Upon  now  removing  the  finger  from  the  lower  orifice,  of  course  no  fluid 
will  escape.  The  pipette  is  allowed  to  stand  with  its  mouth  downwards 
upon  the  glass  slide,  in  which  position  it  may  be  permittjed  to  remain 
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some  hours,  either  being  suspended  with  a  string  or  allowed  to  lean 
against  some  upright  object.     It  is  obvious  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  most  minute  deposit  contained  in  the  fluid  will  at  length 
gravitate  to  its  lower  part,  and  be  received  upon  the  slide,  without  the 
escape  of  much  of  the  fluid.     Or  the  sediment,  having  been  allowed  to 
subside  in  a  conical  glass,  may  be  poured  into  a  very  narrow  test  tube. 
Upon  a  glass  slide  being  applied  to  the  open  end,  the  tube  may  be 
inverted,  and  the  deposit  will  gradually  collect  upon  the  slide.     The 
arrangement  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  6,  pi.  XXVI,  p.  loo. 
According  to  either  of  the  above  methods  any  insoluble  substances 
diffused  through  fluids  can  be  easily  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
microscopist     Shells  of  the  diatomacese  may  be  collected  for  micro- 
scopical examination  by  being  diffused  through  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  and  after   subsidence,  separated   in   the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. 

162.  Examination  of  the  Depo§lt. — The  deposit  removed  by*  the 
pipette  may  be  transferred  to  the  thin  glass,  tinfoil,  or  Brunswick  black 
cells,  §§  115  to  118,  and  submitted  to  examination  in  the  microscope. 
The  animalcule  cage,  p.  76,  will  also  be  found  very  convenient  for  the 
examination  of  deposits  from  fluids,  and  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
compressorium  when  a  very  great  amount  of  pressure  is  not  required. 
It  is  important  that  the  shoulder  of  the  animalcule  cage  upon  which  the 
cover  fits  should  be  at  least  as  wide  as  the  one  figured  in  pi.  XXII,  fig.  7, 
p.  78,  otherwise  when  the  glasses  are  not  cleaned  immediately  after  use, 
solutions  which  have  been  examined  are  apt  to  dry  and  thus  the  removal 
of  the  cover  without  fracture  of  the  glass  is  very  difficult 

163.  wash-bottie. — In  many  operations,  especially  in  washing  de- 
posits previous  to  microscopical  examination  and  in  filtration,  the  wash- 
bottle  used  by  chemists  is  of  great  use,  as  by  it  a  stream  of  water  of 
any  required  degree  of  force  can  be  easily  directed  to  any  particular 
point,  either  for  the  purpose  of  washing  away  foreign  particles,  or  for 
removing  part  of  the  deposit  itself.  The  wash-bottle  is  also  of  great  use 
in  preparing  sections  of  soft  tissues  for  observation.  It  is  made  by 
inserting  a  cork  into  an  ordinary  half-pint  bottle.  Through  the  cork 
pass  two  tubes,  bent  at  the  proper  angle.  The  longest  terminates  in  a 
contracted  orifice,  while  its  other  extremity  reaches  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  The  shorter  tube  reaches  only  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cork,  pL  XXVI,  fig.  5.  By  blowing  through  the  shorter  tube,  air  is  made 
to  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  thus  driven  up  the 
longer  tube  and  may  be  projected  upon  any  point  desired 

The  observer  must  have  a  stock  of  small  tubes^  about  two  inches  in 
length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  like  those  used  by  homoeo- 
paths for  the  preservation  of  their  globules,  fig.  8,  pi.  XXVI,  and  several 
small  watch  glasses  of  different  sizes. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  minute  vessels  or  capillaries  distributed  to 
the  various  textures  of  man  and  animals  is  not  to  be  demonstrated  in  all 
instances  without  special  preparation,  in  consequence  of  the  transparency 
of  the  walls  of  the  tubes.  Indeed,  in  an  ordinary  examination  of  many 
a  tissue  in  the  microscope,  one  often  fails  to  detect  the  least  trace  of  any 
structure,  although  it  may  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  distinct  fibres 
and  vessels.  Some  even  yet  maintain  the  opinion,  that  the  capillaries 
are  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  mere  channels  in  the  interstices  of 
the  tissues,  rather  than  as  tubes,  with  their  own  proper  walls.  But  if 
this  view  were  correct  we  should  not  meet  with  the  perfectly  circular 
outline  which  the  section  of  a  capillary  vessel  that  has  been  properly 
injected  invariably  presents ;  nor  should  we  be  able  to  obtain  capillaries 
completely  isolated  from  other  tissues,  as  we  may  sometimes  succeed  in 
doing. 

164.  Of  Natural  and  Artlfldal  imeetlong. — Sometimes  the  capillary 
vessels  remain  turgid  with  blood  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  a 
natural  injection  results.  Natural  injections,  however,  are  accidental 
and  cannot  be  obtained  with  any  certainty  in  the  case  of  every  texture. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  arrangement  of  minute  transparent 
vessels  of  any  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  colour  them  or  to  resort  to  the 
process  of  artificial  injection^  by  which  a  ctrtain  quantity  of  coloured 
material  may  be  forced  into  them.  In  some  cases  by  simply  making 
a  hole  in  the  tissue  and  inserting  the  point  of  the  syringe,  the  injection  may 
be  forced  at  once  into  the  minute  vessels,  but  in  the  case  of  the  tissues 
of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  we  can  fix  the  pii>e  of  the  syringe  into  a 
large  vessel  from  which  the  injection  will  pass  to  smaller  ones.  From 
a  large  arterial  trunk,  the  injection  will  often  immediately  penetrate 
to  the  smallest  vessels  and  sometimes  even  return  by  the  veins. 

The  injecting  material  employed  may  be  opaque  or  tramparent^ 
coloured  ox  colourless.  In  the  first  case  the  injected  preparations  can 
only  be  examined  by  reflected  light  as  an  opaque  object^  p.  22,  while  trans- 
parent injections  may  be  subjected  to  examination  by  trafismitted  lighty 
p.  23,  as  well  as  by  rejected  light.  Examples  of  opaque  and  transparent 
injections  in  which  different  substances  have  been  employed  as  colouring 
matters,  can  be  purchased  at  all  the  microscope  makers.  See  list  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Every  student  is,  however,  strongly  recommended 
to  leam  to  make  injected  preparations  for  himself. 

165.  Iniitnunentii  required  for  Maklnir  liUe^tons. — The  different 
instruments  required  for  making  artificial  injections  are  the  following : — 


INJECTING  SYRINGE.  IO3 

An  injecting  syringe^  of  about  the  capacity  of  one  ounce  or  even  half 
an  ounce,  pi.  XXVII,  figs.  4,  5.  The  piston  of  the  injecting  syringe 
should  be  covered  with  two  pieces  of  leather,  which  may  be  very  easily 
removed  and  replaced,  fig.  i.  The  first  piece,  a,  is  applied  and  screwed 
down  with  a  brass  button,  b.  The  piston  is  then  passed  down  the  tube 
and  forced  out  at  the  lower  opening.  The  second  piece  of  leather,  r,  is 
then  put  on,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by  another  button,  e.  In  the  syringes 
now  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Matthews,  the  piston  consists  entirely  of  metal. 
I  have  found  syringes  of  this  description  work  perfectly  for  twenty 
years.  The  necessity  for  re-leathering  is  obviated,  but  they  are  rather 
expensive. 

Mr.  Robertson  of  Oxford  has  lately  added  a  second  collar,  fig.  5, 
pL  XXVII,  p.  104,  to  the  injecting  syringe,  so  that  the  two  first  fingers 
can  firmly  hold  the  syringe  while  the  piston  is  raised  and  depressed  with 
the  thumb.  By  this  little  alteration  the  syringe  can  be  filled  and  en- 
tirely worked  with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  is  quite  free  to  hold  the 
pipe  in  the  right  position. 

Fipes^  of  different  sizes,  to  insert  into  the  vessels,  figs.  10,  11,  pi. 
XXVIL     The  tubes  of  the  smaller  pipes  should  be  made  of  silver. 

CorkSy  of  the  form  represented  in  fig.  3,  for  the  purpose  of  plugging 
pipes  while  the  syringe  is  being  filled  with  injecting  fluid.  A  stopcock, 
fig.  9,  is  also  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 

Forceps^  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  2,  which  are  known  to  surgical 
instrument  makers  as  buWs  nose  forceps^  for  stopping  up  any  vessels 
through  which  the  injection  may  escape  accidentally. 

A  Needle^  of  the  form  of  the  aneurism  needle  used  by  surgeons,  for 
passing  the  thread  round  the  vessel  to  tie  it  to  the  pipe  which  is  in- 
serted into  it,  fig.  12.  This  needle  may  be  made  of  an  ordinary  darning 
needle  which  has  been  carefully  bent  round  after  having  been  heated 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  The  thread  which  is  used  should  be  strong  but 
not  too  thin,  as  there  would  be  danger  of  its  cutting  through  the  coats 
of  the  vessel 

166.  iiUectlon  Cans. — Size  or  gelatine  is  used  as  the  material  in 
which  the  opaque  colouring  matter  is  suspended.  It  must  be  melted  in 
a  water-bath  and  strained  immediately  before  use.  The  copper  injecting 
can  forms  a  very  convenient  apparatus  in  which  to  melt  the  gelatine. 
There  are  five  cans  in  the  bath,  represented  in  fig.  6,  pi.  XXVII,  so 
that  injection  may  be  very  conveniently  transferred  from  one  into  the 
other,  while  all  may  be  kept  warm  over  an  ordinary  lamp. 

169.  Methods  of  obtatnlnir  the  Pressure  required  for  Successful  In- 
jection.— The  requisite  amount  of  pressure  for  forcing  the  injection  into 
the  finest  capillaries  may  be  obtained  by  several  different  methods.  The 
old  plan  was  to  use  the  thumb  to  press  down  the  piston  of  the  syringe, 
but  of  late  years  instruments  have  been  devised  by  which  a  very  even 
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and  constant  pressure  may  be  obtained,  and  which  can  be  graduated 
as  the  operator  may  desire. 

1.  A  long  glass  tube  is  prepared  to  contain  the  injecting  fluid,  and 
arranged  so  that  it  may  be  kept  perpendicular.  To  the  lower  end  is 
attached  a  piece  of  ^-inch  India-rubber  tube  furnished  with  a  stopcock 
which  fits  into  the  injecting  pipe.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid 
in  the  tube,  which  should  be  three  or  four  feet  high,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  injecting  fluid  to  enter  the  capillary  vessels.     PI.  XXVII,  fig.  7. 

2.  The  injecting  fluid  is  placed  in  a  vessel  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  table,  and  a  syphon  tube  which  may  be  entirely  composed  of  India- 
rubber  or  partly  of  glass  is  immersed  in  it. 

3.  A  glass  vessel  may  be  arranged  upon  the  principle  of  the  wash- 
bottle,  p.  10 1,  pi.  XXVII,  fig.  7,  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
being  produced  by  the  aid  of  an  India-rubber  bottle  compressed  by  a 
weight  or  spring,  or  by  pouring  mercury  into  the  tube  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  The  other  tube  must  of  course  also 
dip  below  the  surface  of  the  injecting  fluid  while  to  its  upper  free  end  a 
piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  provided  with  a  stopcock  at  its  extremity, 
must  be  adapted. 

4.  The  pressure  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  by  dis- 
tending with  air  an  India-rubber  bottle. 

5.  Various  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  devised  in  which  a 
column  of  mercury  supplies  the  pressure  required  to  force  the  fluid 
through  the  capillaries.  The  mercury  is  made  to  compress  the  air  in 
one  bottle  which  is  connected  with  others  containing  the  injection 
by  glass  tubes.  In  this  way  several  injections  may  be  made  at  the  sam^ 
time.  Any  means  by  which  air  may  be  made  to  exert  graduated 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  fluid  may  be  employed  for  injection.  Con- 
densed air  or  gas  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  a  good  stopcock  being 
provided  for  governing  the  emission.  Each  vessel  containing  injection 
has  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tube  proceeding  from  it,  and  is  provided  with 
a  stopcock  to  fit  into  the  pipe. 

Other  very  ingenious  arrangements  have  also  been  suggested,  but 
after  having  tried  many  different  methods  of  proceeding,  I  find  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  ordinary  injecting  syringe  is  the  most  successftil  as 
well  as  the  cheapest,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most  simple  instru- 
ment, and  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  good  order.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  by  no  mechanical  means  can  such  varieties  of  i)ressure  be  ob- 
tained as  by  the  aid  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  while  the 
pressure  can  be  instantly  modified  or  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator. 

The  operation  of  injecting  is  described  in  page  114. 

Of  Opaque  Injections, 
Although  by  the  old  system  of  making  opaque  injections  there  is  no 
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chance  of  making  out  new  points  in  the  structure  of  tissues  and  organs, 
and  the  process  is  now  seldom  adopted,  I  shall  give  directions  for 
making  these  injections,  in  case  some  of  my  readers  may  desire  to 
prepare  specimens.  To  make  a  perfect  vermilion  injection  undoubtedly 
requires  a  degree  of  skill  which  any  one  may  be  proud  to  possess,  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  little  which  has  not  been  already  demonstrated 
long  ago  will  be  discovered  by  the  process. 

108.  The  size  should  be  of  such  a  strength  as  to  form  a  tolerably 
firm  jelly  on  cooling.  If  gelatine  is  employed  it  must  be  soaked  for 
some  hours  in  cold  water  before  it  is  warmed.  About  an  ounce  of 
gelatine  to  a  pint  of  water  will  be  sufficiently  strong,  but  in  very  hot 
weather  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  gelatine.  It  must  be  soaked 
in  part  of  the  cold  water  until  it  swells  up  and  becomes  soft,  when  the 
rest  of  the  water,  made  hot,  is  to  be  added.  Good  gelatine  for  injecting 
purposes  may  be  obtained  for  two  shillings  a  pound. 

169.  Coioarlnir  Matters. — The  colouring  matters  usually  employed 
in  making  opaque  injections  are  the  following : —  Vermilion,  Chromate 
of  Lead,  and  White  Lead,  Of  these,  vermilion  affords  the  most  beau- 
tiful preparations,  but  chromate  of  lead  properly  prepared  is  much 
cheaper,  and  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  more  minute  division. 
White  lead  forms  a  good  colouring  matter,  but  its  density,  and  its 
tendency  to  become  brown  and  black  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  are 
objections  to  its  use. 

HO.  Vepmlllon  of  sufficiently  good  quality  can  be  purchased  of 
artists'  colourmen  for  six  or  eight  shillings  a  pound.  If  upon  micro- 
scopical examination  a  number  of  very  coarse  particles  be  found  in  the 
vermilion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  these  by  washing  in  water  in 
the  manner  described  in  §  i6o. 

191.  The  Chromate  of  Lead  is  prepared  fresh  as  required,  by  mixing 
cold  saturated  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash. 
The  yellow  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  after  the  clear  solution 
of  acetate  of  potash  resulting  from  the  decomposition  has  been  poured 
offi  the  yellow  sediment  is  shaken  up  with  warm  water,  again  permitted 
to  settle  and  mixed  with  warm  strong  size  or  gelatine.  After  being 
strained  through  muslin  the  mixture  may  be  injected  into  the  vessels. 

191.*  The  Carbonate  of  Lead  or  White  Lead  is  also  better  if  freshly 
prepared  by  mixing  together  saturated  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  treated  as  the  former 
one  and  mixed  with  size. 

In  preparing  opaque  injections,  the  observer  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  colouring  matter  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  size,  otherwise 
the  vessels  will  not  be  uniformly  filled,  and  it  is  better  to  employ  a  small 
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syringe  rather  than  a  laige  one,  as  th^re  is  not  so  much  chance  of  the 
colouring  matter  separating  from  the  size  before  the  mixture  is  forced 
into  the  vessels.  In  all  cases  the  mixture  may  be  made  in  a  mortar, 
poured  into  one  of  the  injection  cans,  fig.  6  a,  pi.  XXVII,  and  strained 
into  another  through  muslin  just  before  it  is  injected  into  the  vessels  of  the 
animal 

17s.  size  of  the  Partleles  of  the  Colonrlnir  Hatter  used. — ^The 
size  of  the  particles  of  the  different  substances  employed  in  making 
opaque  injections  is  represented  in  pL  XXVIII,  and  if  the  different 
figures  be  compared  with  one  another,  it  will  be  observed  that  those 
colouring  matters  which  have  been  recently  prepared  are  in  a  much 
more  minute  state  of  division  than  those  which  have  been  kept  for  some 
Lime.  The  appearances  represented  were  obtained  by  examination  with 
a  power  of  2 1 5  diameters. 

Opaque  injections  are  represented  in  pi.  XXIX,  figs,  i,  2,  p.  108. 

113.  Of  liUectlnir  Dlflfcrent  Systems  of  TeHHels  with  Dlfltereat 
Opaque  nuectlons.  — It  is  often  desirable  to  inject  different  systems  of 
vessels  distributed  to  an  organ  with  different  colours,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  arrangement  of  each  set  of  vessels  and  their  exact  relation  to 
one  another.  A  portion  of  the  gall-bladder  in  which  the  veins  have 
been  injected  with  white  lead,  and  the  arteries  with  vermilion,  forms  a 
beautiful  preparation.  E^ch  artery,  even  to  its  smallest  ramificationSi 
is  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  two  small  veins,  one  lying  on  either  side  of 
it.     A  beautiful  injection  of  the  gall-bladder  is  represented  in  pi.  XXIX, 

fig.  I. 

In  an  injection  of  the  liver,  four  sets  of  tubes  may  be  injected  with 
the  following  different  colouring  matters : — The  artery  with  Vermilion^ 
the  portal  vein  with  White  Lead,  the  duct  with  Prussian  Blue,  and  the 
hepatic  vein  with  Lake,  Many  opaque  colouring  matters  besides  those 
above-mentioned  may  be  employed  for  double  injections. 

Of  Transparent  Injections, 

174.  AdTantaires  of  Traimpareiit  liUectlons. — Nearly  thirty  years 
ago  I  abandoned  the  old  plan  of  making  injected  preparations,  in  favour 
of  the  method  of  using  transparent  injecting  fluids  which  are  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  Besides  the  matter  for  giving  colour,  I 
added  to  these  fluids  solutions  which  exert  a  preservative  action  upon 
the  tissue  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  in  some  instances  sub- 
stances which  had  the  property  of  rendering  certain  elements  of  the 
tissue  more  transparent  or  opaque  were  added.  By  this  new  plan  of 
injection  most  important  advantages  are  gained  Not  only  ate  the 
vessels  injected  with  colouring  matter,  but — 

I.  The  fluids  in  the  vessels  are  at  once  altered  and  preserved  by 
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the  injection  and  decomposition,  and  changes  in  these  as  well  as  in  the 
tissues  are  completely  prevented. 

2.  Certain  tissues  are  rendered  more  distinct  than  in  the  natural 
state. 

3.  Every  structural  element  of  the  tissue  can  be  demonstrated  as 
well  as  the  vessels. 

4.  Tissues  prepared  by  this  process  can  be  subjected  to  examination, 
by  powers  magnifying  more  than  3,000  diameters.     See  part  VI. 

5.  All  tissues  thus  prepared  may  be  mounted  in  aqueous  preservative 
solutions,  and  the  most  delicate  structures  retained  in  their  integrity. 

6.  By  this  process  of  injection  alone  can  the  alteration  of  the  most 
delicate  tissues,  which  occurs  very  soon  after  death,  be  prevented. 

Transparent  injections  are  represented  in  pi.  XXX.  Figs,  i,  2, 
and  3  show  the  vessels  well  distended  with  injection.  The  structure  of 
the  coats  of  the  small  artery,  fig.  2,  is  well  seen — indeed,  the  individual 
muscular  fibre-cells  are  quite  distinct.  In  fig.  3  the  capillaries  are  dis- 
tended with  transparent  injection,  and  every  one  of  the  bioplasts  in  the 
walls  of  the  little  vein  and  capillary  vessels  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  new  process  of  injecting  is  based  upon  several 
important  principles,  which  will  be  more  fully  enunciated  in  part  VI. 

Of  late  years  carmine  fluid  has  been  much  used  for  transparent 
injections,  especially  in  Germany ;  but  although  many  of  the  specimens 
thus  prepared  are  very  beautiful,  the  process  adopted  is  open  to  objec- 
tion. The  specimens  are  mounted  in  balsam,  and  thus  the  structure  of 
the  tissues  external  to  the  vessels  is  not  to  be  clearly  discerned.  More- 
over, the  vessels  with  the  contained  injection  have  become  much 
reduced  in  diameter  in  consequence  of  being  hardened  or  dried,  and 
generally,  the  appearances  seen  cannot  be  regarded  as  natural.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  all  that  can  be  learnt  by  such  modes  of  preparation, 
has  been  already  learnt.  If  the  investigation  is  to  be  carried  further,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  tissue  be  prevented  from  undergoing  post-mortem 
change,  and  that  it  be  preserved  in  some  viscid  aqueous  fluid,  which  will 
support  the  delicate  structural  elements.  The  only  mode  of  preparation 
by  which  injected  textures  can  be  subjected  to  examination  by  the 
highest  powers,  and  which  permits  of  all  the  several  structures  entering 
into  their  composition  being  displayed  in  the  same  specimen,  is  that 
which  I  am  advocating  in  conjunction  with  the  staining  process,  and 
which  is  fully  described  in  part  VI. 

In  order  to  inject  the  vessels  for  investigation  by  transmitted  light 
several  different  substances  may  be  employed  as  injecting  fluids ;  but  if 
it  is  desired  to  study  the  tissues  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels, 
the  points  just  adverted  to  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  particular 
plan  recommended  in  part  VI  will  be  found  advantageous. 

Vl%.  IiUectloii  with  Plain  Size  and  with  Size  and  Clycerlne. — ^A 
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tissue  which  has  been  injected  with  plain  size,  when  cold  is  of  a  good 
consistence,  so  that  thin  sections  may  be  easily  made  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Many  important  facts  may  be  learnt  from  a  specimen  prepared  in  this 
manner  which  would  not  be  detected  by  other  modes  of  preparation. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gelatine  and  glycerine  is,  however,  much  to 
be  preferred,  and  the  specimen  thus  prepared  is  sure  to  keep  well. 
Very  thin  sections  of  spongy  tissues  like  the  lung  may  be  most  success- 
fully made  after  injection  with  strong  gelatine  or  gelatine  and  glycerine. 

176.  Colonrinir  Hatters  for  Transparent  IiUectlons. — The  chief 
colouring  matters  used  for  making  transparent  injections  are  carmine 
and  Prussian  blue.  The  former  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  little 
solution  of  ammonia  (liquor  ammoniae)  to  the  carmine,  and  diluting 
the  mixture  until  the  proper  colour  is  obtained,  or  it  may  be  diluted  with 
size.  The  latter  by  adding  an  acidulated  persalt  of  iron  to  a  solution  of 
fcrrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  first  solution  will  be  alkaline  and  the 
last  acid. 

177.  Adrantases  of  Employlnir  Prussian  Blue. — In  order  to  inject 
satisfactorily  the  most  minute  vessels  of  a  tissue,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  demonstrate  their  relation  to  adjacent  structures,  we  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  injecting  medium  which  possesses  the  following  pro- 
perties:— The  fluid  must  be  of  such  a  consistence  that  it  will  run 
readily  through  the  smallest  vessels.  It  must  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  colouring  matter  to  render  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  distinct, 
but  must  be  sufficiently  transparent  to  admit  of  the  examination  of  th€ 
specimen  by  transmitted  light.  The  colouring  matter  must  not  be 
soluble  like  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  above  referred  to,  for  in 
that  case  it  would  permeate  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  colour  the 
tissues  indiscriminately,  and  would  thus  prevent  the  vessels  from  being 
distinguished  from  other  textures.  Though  insoluble,  the  particles  ol 
which  the  colouring  matter  is  composed  should  be  so  minute  as  not  tc 
exhibit  distinct  granules  when  examined  with  the  highest  powers,  for  ii 
that  were  so,  the  specimen  would  have  a  confused  appearance.  Th< 
fluid  in  which  the  colouring  matter  is  suspended,  must  be  capable  ol 
permeating  the  walls  of  the  vessels  with  tolerable  facility.  It  must 
possess  a  certain  refractive  power,  and  a  density  approaching  to  that  o 
the  fluid  by  which  the  tissues  are  bathed  in  their  natural  condition 
Its  composition  ought  to  be  such  that  it  may  be  employed  without  tfai 
application  of  heat. 

The  injecting  fluid  must  not  escape  too  readily  from  the  numerouj 
open  vessels  necessarily  exposed  in  cutting  a  thin  section  of  the  tissiu 
for  examination,  and  particles  accidentally  escaping  ought  not  to  adhen 
intimately  to  the  surface  of  the  section,  for  if  they  did  so,  the  specimei 
would  be  rendered  confused  and  indistinct,  especially  if  submitted  ti 
examination  under  high  magnifying  powers.     The  fluid  employed  oug^ 
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to  have  preservative  properties,  or  at  least  should  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  preservation  of  the  specimen.  The  injecting  fluid  ought 
not  to  undergo  any  aUeration  by  being  kept  for  some  time,  and  it  should 
be  cheap  and  capable  of  being  readily  prepared. 

The  Prussian  blue  fluids  which  consists  of  an  insoluble  precipitate,  so 
minutely  divided  that  it  appears  like  a  solution  to  the  eye,  fulfils  all 
these  requirements.  The  particles  of  freshly  prepared  Prussian  blue  are 
very  much  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  colouring  matters  employed 
for  making  opaque  injections.  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  employed 
Prussian  blue  as  the  injecting  fluid,  and  according  to  my  experience  it 
possesses  advantages  over  every  other  colouring  matter.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive. It  may  be  injected  cold.  The  preparation  does  not  require  to  be 
warmed.  No  size  is  necessary.  The  injection  penetrates  the  capillaries 
without  the  necessity  of  applying  much  force.  It  does  not  run  out 
when  a  very  thin  section  of  the  tissue  is  made  for  examination,  neither 
do  any  particles  which  may  escape  from  the  larger  vessels  divided  in 
making  the  section,  adhere  to  it  and  in  this  way  render  obscure  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities  of  the  various  elements  of  the  tissue.  And  lastly,  the 
most  minute  capillary  vessels  of  a  tissue  or  organ,  or  of  a  part  of  an 
oi^gan,  may  be  perfectly  injected  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Specimens  prepared  in  this  manner  may  be  preserved  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  preservative  solutions,  or  may  be  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam.  I  give  the  preference  to  glycerine,  §  100,  or  glycerine  jelly, 
§  106.  The  preparations  may  be  subjected  to  examination  with  the 
highest  magnifying  powers.  After  having  tried  very  many  methods  of 
making  a  blue  injecting  fluid,  I  have  found  that  the  two  following 
answer  admirably.  For  very  fine  injections  the  mixture  may  be  diluted 
by  adding  three  ounces  of  glycerine.     See  also  part  VI. 

I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  all  who  are  fond  of  preparing  in- 
jected specimens  to  employ  transparent  injecting  fluids,  and  to  endeavour, 
by  trying  various  transparent  colouring  matters,  to  discover  several  which 
may  be  employed  for  injecting  different  vessels  of  the  same  animal.  I 
feel  sure  that  by  the  use  of  carefully  prepared  transparent  injecting 
fluids,  many  new  points  in  the  anatomy  tissues  will  be  made  out. 

118.  Prussian  Blue  Fluid. — Coinposition  of  the  cheap  ordinary 
Prussian  bliu  fluid  for  making  transparent  injections : — 

Glycerine      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  i  ounce. 

Spirits  of  Wine         ...         ...         i  ounce. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  ...         ...         ...  12  grains. 

Tincture  or  Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron*  i  drachm. 

Water  ...         ...  4  ounces. 

•  Tmctunt  Ferri  Pcrchloridi  and  the  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia, of  1867,  are  of  the  same  strength  and  consist  of  one  part  of  the  strong 
Liquor  Ferri  Perchlor.  to  three  parts,  by  measure,  of  spirit  or  water. 
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The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  to  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
the  water  and  glycerine,  and  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  added 
to  another  ounce.  These  solutions  should  be  mixed  together  very 
gradiially  and  well  shaken  in  a  bottle, — the  iron  being  aided  to  the 
solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  the 
solutions  should  produce  a  dark  blue  mixture,  in  which  no  precipitate  or 
flocculi  are  obscrvcU>le  by  the  unaided  eye.  Next,  the  spirit  and  the 
water  are  to  be  added  very  gradually,  the  mixture  being  constantly 
shaken  in  a  large  stoppered  bottle.  The  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron 
is  recommended  because  it  can  always  be  obtained  of  nearly  uniform 
strength  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  generally  called  the  Muriaied 
Tincture  of  Iron^  and  may  be  purchased  of  the  druggists.  In  cases  in 
which  a  very  fine  injection  is  to  be  made  for  examination  with  the 
highest  powers,  half  the  quantity  of  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  used. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  as  the  colour  of  TurnbulPs  blue  is  brighter 
and  is  not  liable  to  fade,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Prussian  blue.  The 
latter  does  not,  however,  lose  its  colour  if  a  little  free  acid  is  present  in 
the  fluid  in  which  the  preparation  is  preserved.  I  have  many  specimens 
injected  with  Prussian  blue,  which  have  retained  their  colour  perfectly 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  One  advantage  of  the  Prussian  blue  over  other 
fluids  is,  that  the  ingredients  required  to  make  it  are  very  cheap,  and 
can  be  readily  obtained  everywhere.  Capillaries  injected  with  the 
Prussian  blue  fluid  under  different  magnifying  powers  are  represented  in 
pL  XXIX,  figs.  3,  6,  and  pi.  XXX. 

119.  TurnbuU'»  Blue. — My  friend,  Mr.  B.  Wills  Richardson,  of 
Dublin,  has  introduced  Tumbull*s  blue  in  preference  to  ordinary  Prussian 
blue.  Ten  grains  of  pure  Sulphate  of  Iron  are  to  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  or  better,  in  a  little  distilled  water  and  then  mixed 
with  glycerine,  and  thirty-two  grains  of  Fcrridcyanide  of  Potassium  in 
another  small  proportion  of  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  glycerine. 
These  two  solutions  are  then  gradually  mixed  together  in  a  bottle,  the 
iron  solution  being  added  to  that  of  the  fcrridcyanide,  and  thorough 
mixture  ensured  by  frequent  agitation.  The  other  ingredients  are  added 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  blue  fluid.  This  modification  may  be 
adopted  in  all  cases  in  which  I  have  recommended  the  ordinary  Prussian 
blue.  The  proportions  given  in  the  text  are,  however,  unnecessarily 
large,  and  I  find  that  the  following  makes  a  good  fine  injecting  fluid  : — 


Fcrridcyanide  of  potassium  . . . 

...   lo  grains. 

Sulphate  of  iron 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

...     5      » 

Water 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

I  ounce. 

Glycerine 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

...     2  ounces. 

Alcohol 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

...     I  drachm. 

fLATS  XXX. 
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ISO.  Carmine  iiUeetliis  Fluid. — By  the  late  Mr.  Smee,  Professor 
Gerlach,  and  others,  a  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  was  successfully 
used  for  making  minute  injections.  The  ammoniacal  solution  may  be 
diluted  to  the  required  tint  and  injected  This  fluid  is  applicable  to  in- 
jecting very  delicate  vessels,  as  those  of  the  brain.  If  much  force  be 
employed,  the  ammoniacal  solution  transudes  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  and  tinges  all  the  neighbouring  tissues  indiscriminately. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  is  much  improved,  and  its 
tendency  to  transude  diminished,  if  glycerine  and  a  little  alcohol  be 
added. 

Professor  Gerlach  was  the  first  who  used  a  carmine  injecting  fluid. 
The  beautiful  carmine  injections  made  in  Germany  are  prepared  with 
Gerlach's  fluid,  or  a  slight  modification  of  it  I  take  the  receipt  from 
the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Frey  ("  Das  Mikroskop  ") : — 

Carmine 77  grains. 

Water      ...         ...         ...         ...     70  grains. 

Liquor  ammonias  ...         ...       8  drops. 

The  carmine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  ammonia  and  water,  and  the 
solution  left  for  some  days  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  mixed  with  pure 
gelatine,  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  good  gelatine  in  a 
drachm  and  three  quarters  of  water.  I^astly,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
are  added  to  the  mixture,  which  is  injected  warm. 

181.  Acid  Carmine  Fluid. — After  trying  a  great  many  different  com- 
binations in  order  to  make  a  good  acid  carmine  injecting  fluid,  I  found 
the  following  answer  the  purpose  exceedingly  well ; — 

Carmine       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5  grains. 

Glycerine,   with   eight   or  ten   drops   of  1      1 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid         ...         / 

V7ljrC«CxinC  ...  •*.  ...  ...  ...  I  ,, 

Alcohol         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2  drachms. 

w  aier  ...         ...         ...         •••         •..     v         ,, 

Ammonia,  a  few  drops. 

Mix  the  carmine  with  a  few  drops  of  water  and,  when  well  incor- 
porated, add  about  five  drops  of  h'^uor  amnionic^.  To  this  dark  red 
solution,  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  glycerine  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  well  shaken  in  a  bottle.  Next,  ver>'  gradually,  pour  in  the  acid 
glycerine,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle  during  admixture.  Test  the 
fluid  from  time  to  time  with  blue  litmus  paper,  and  if  not  of  a  very 
decidedly  acid  reaction,  a  few  drops  more  acid  may  be  added  to  the 
remainder  of  the  glycerine,  and  mixed  as  before.  Lastly,  add  the 
alcohol  and  water  very  gradually,  shaking  the  bottle  thoroughly  after  the 
addition  of  each  successive  portion,  till  the  whole  is  well  mixed.     This 
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fluid,  like  the  Prussian  blue,  may  be  kept  ready  prepared,  and  injections 
may  be  made  with  it  very  rapidly. 

182.  Dr.  Carter's  Carmine  liUeetins  Fluid. — For  a  carmine  in- 
jecting fluid  which  will  run  perfectly  freely  through  the  most  minute 
capillaries,  and  one  that  will  not  tint  the  tissues  beyond  the  vessels 
themselves,  Dr.  Carter,  of  Leamington,  has  found  the  following  formula 
to  answer  satisfactorily  : — 

Pure  carmine 60  grains. 

Liq.  ammon.  fort  (P.  B.)        ...         ...  120      „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid       ...         ...         ...     86  minims. 

Solution  of  gelatine  (i  to  6  water)      ...       2  ounces. 

T   *     MVCX  •••  •••  •••  •««  •••  X  7^  A* 

The  carmine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  ammonia  and 
filtered,  if  necessary.  With  this  mix  thoroughly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
the  hot  solution  of  gelatine.  To  the  remaining  half  ounce  of  gelatine 
the  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  dropped,  little  by  little, 
into  the  solution  of  carmine,  stirring  briskly  during  the  whole  time 
("Archives  of  Medicine,"  vol.  Ill,  p.  287). 

This  fluid  is  admirably  adapted  for  specimens  which  are  to  be 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  but  not  for  those  to  be  preserved  in 
glycerine.  The  vessels  are  well  displayed,  but  all  the  delicate  nerve 
fibres  are  invisible. 

Transparent  injecting  fluids  of  several  diffierent  colours  are  very 
much  to  be  desired,  but  although  many  experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  such,  we  are,  as  yet,  restricted  to  two,  the  blue 
and  the  red.  Thiersch  has  succeeded  in  making  others,  the  composition 
of  one  of  which,  yellow,  is  given  below.  I  have  not  myself  met  with 
much  success  hitherto  in  the  use  of  these  fluids,  for  if  I  employ  them 
according  to  the  directions  given,  I  am  unable  to  demonstrate  the 
masses  of  bioplasm  (nuclei),  and  various  points  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  outside  the  vessds. 
AVhcn  made  according  to  the  principles  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
Prussian  blue  fluid,  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  some  of  the 
fluids  recommended  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  while,  as  the  colour 
of  some  is  affected  by  acids,  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  general  piocesB 
of  injection  I  have  adopted,  cannot  be  carried  out.  They  may,  however, 
be  useful  to  those  who  prefer  to  follow  out  plans  of  investigation  resting 
upon  different  principles.     See  part  VI. 

An  injecting  fluid  of  a  greenish  tint  may  be  made,  according  to  the 
directions  given  on  page  1 1  o,  for  Tumbuirs  blue,  by  employing  different 
proportions  of  the  ingredients, — i  grain  or  less  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to     '• 
10  grains  of  the  Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium.  i 
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Thiersch  ("  Das  Mikroskop,"  1865,  von  Dr.  H.  Frey)  prepares  a 
transparent  yellow  injecting  fluid  as  follows : — 

A. — ^A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  made,  in  the  proportion 

of  one  part  of  salt  to  two  of  water. 
B. — ^A  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  of  the  same  strength. 

One  part  of  solution  A  is  placed  in  a  small  basin  and  mixed  with  four 
parts  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatine.  Two  parts  of  solution  B 
are  placed  in  another  basin  and  mixed  with  four  parts  of  jelly. 

These  are  to  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  mixed  together  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  75°  to  90°,  and  then  heated  in  a  water-bath  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  212°  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be 
carefully  filtered  through  flannel. 

I8S.  Soluble  Prussian  Blue. — Briicke  recommends  the  following : — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  217  grammes,  dissolved  in  i  litre  of 
distilled  water. 

Perchloride  of  iron,  10  grammes  to  i  litre  of  distilled  water. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  a  cold  saturated  solution. 

One  volume  of  each  of  the  two  first  solutions  is  to  be  mixed  with 
one  volume  of  the  soda  solution.  The  iron  and  soda  solution  is  then 
to  be  mixed  gradually  with  the  ferrocyanide  and  soda  solution  with 
constant  stirring.  The  mixture  is  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  the 
deposit  collected  on  a  filter.  The  deposit  is  then  washed  with  small 
quantities  of  distilled  water,  until  the  filtrate  runs  through  quite  blue. 
The  blue  powder  tlms  prepared  is  quite  soluble  (?)  in  distilled  water. 
Brucke  recommends  that  this  be  made  into  an  injection  with  sufficient 
gelatine  to  ensure  it  setting  into  a  jelly.  After  injection  the  preparation 
is  to  be  thrown  into  spirit,  and  then  hardened  in  alcohol  90  per  cent 
This  last  process,  it  may  be  remarked,  will  effectually  destroy  many 
delicate  structures,  and  entirely  alter  all.  Brucke  states  that  the  fluid 
bears  chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  well,  but  says  that  all  fluids 
containing  glycerine  must  be  carefully  avoided.  I  recommend  the 
student  to  inject  with  this  mixture,  and  then  try  the  Prussian  blue  fluid, 
the  composition  of  which  is  given  in  p.  no,  and  compare  the  results. 

184^  Of  IiUectlns  DlflTerent  Systems  of  Tessels  with  Transparent 
liUectlons. — The  transparent  injecting  fluids  which  may  be  used  for 
double  injections,  must  have  the  same  reaction.  Thus  the  Prussian  blue 
fluid,  and  the  carmine  solution  without  gelatine,  p.  in,  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  other  colours 
which  answer  as  well  as  these.  Good  transparent  yellow  and  green 
acid  injecting  fluids  which  might  be  used  for  double  injection  in  cases 
in  which  the  Prussian  blue  fluid  was  employed,  are  much  wanted. 

188*  Mercmial  mfectlons  are  not  well  adapted  for  microsco^vcs^X 
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purposes,  although  mercury  was  formerly  much  employed  for  injecting 
lymphatic  vessels  and  the  ducts  of  glandular  organs.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  a  column  of  mercury  a  few  inches  in  height  is  alone  sufficient 
to  force  some  into  the  vessels.  The  mercurial  injecting  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches  or 
more  in  length,  to  one  end  of  which  has  been  fitted  a  steel  screw  to 
which  a  steel  injecting  pipe  may  be  attached  The  pipes  and  stopcocks 
must  be  made  of  steel,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  mercury. 

Of  Injecting  the  Vessels  of  the  Higher  Animals, 

186.  Of  tbe  Frmetlcal  Operation  of  IiUectlny. — It  is  generally  stated 
that  a  successful  injection  of  the  vessels  of  an  animal  cannot  be  made 
until  the  muscular  rigidity  which  comes  on  shortly  after  death,  and 
which  aflfects  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ordinary  muscles  of  the  body  has  passed  off.  I  have,  however,  found 
that  most  perfect  injections  may  be  made  before  the  muscular  rigidity 
begins,  that  is,  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  animal  Most 
of  my  fine  injections  have  been  made  less  than  five  minutes  after  death, 
and  in  the  case  of  very  young  animals,  so  complete  has  been  the  injec- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels  that  where  the  capillary  has  not  been  fiilly 
developed,  the  injection  has  filled  the  pervious  portion,  and  has  pene- 
trated to  the  very  spot  where  the  tube  was  commencing  to  be  formed. 

The  student  will  find  the  process  of  injecting  somewhat  difficult 
at  first,  but  although  he  may  quite  fail  in  the  first  attempts  he  makes,  he 
must  not  give  up,  for  this  method  of  investigation  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  by  it  he  will  learn  facts  of  considerable  anatomical  im- 
portance, and  which  cannot  be  determined  by  other  means.  Every  one 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  tissues  in  health  and 
disease,  should  be  able  to  inject  well.  By  employing  the  methods  of 
proceeding  recommended  in  the  text,  it  will  be  found  that  with  a  little 
practice  injections  can  be  made  without  much  sacrifice  of  time. 

The  steps  of  the  process  of  transparent  injection  are  very  similar  to 
those  taken  in  making  the  opaque  injections,  except  that  when  size  b 
employed,  the  specimen  must  be  placed  in  warm  water  until  waim 
through,  otherwise  the  size  will  solidify  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  the 
further  flow  of  the  injecting  fluid  will  be  prevented.  Soaking  for  many 
hours  is  sometimes  necessary  for  warming  a  large  preparation  throu^ 
•and  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  warm  water  frequently.  The  size  must 
also  be  kept  warm,  strained  immediately  before  use,  and  well  stirred  up 
each  time  the  syringe  is  filled  But  I  strongly  advise  the  student  to 
begin  to  inject  with  the  cold  Prussian  or  Tumbull  blue  fluid,  §§  178,  xya 
In  the  first  place  the  following  instruments,  &c,  must  be  con^enjent^ 
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arranged,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  take  them  up  as  he  may 
require: — 

The  syringe  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  in  working  order,  with 
pipes  thoroughly  clean  and  pervious,  stopcocks,  and  corks,  pi.  XXVII, 
p.  104,  figs.  3,  4,  8,  9,  10,  II.  One  or  two  scalpels.  Two  or  three  pairs 
of  sharp  scissors.  Dissecting  forceps.  Bull's  nose  forceps,  fig.  2.  Curved 
needle  threaded  with  silk  or  thread,  the  thickness  of  the  latter  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  tied,  fig.  12.  Wash-bottle,  p.  10 1. 
Injecting  fluid  in  a  small  vessel.  Plenty  of  warm  water  if  the  injection 
is  to  be  made  with  fluid  containing  size  or  gelatine. 

The  student  is  recommended  to  practise  the  process,  by  injecting  the 
organs  and  animals  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  below, 
and  not  to  proceed  with  the  second  until  he  has  fairly  succeeded  with  the 
first  In  all  cases  the  operation  is  to  be  conducted  carefully,  slowly, 
jand  without  hurry,  and  very  slight  pressure  is  to  be  exerted  on  the  piston 
of  the  syringe. 

1.  Kidneys  of  sheep  or  pig. — Artery, 

2.  Eye  of  ox. — Artery, — Two  or  three  minutes  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  a  complete  injection  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  eye  of  an  ox.  If 
the  globe  becomes  very  much  distended  by  the  injecting  process,  an 
opening  must  be  made  in  the  cornea  which  will  permit  the  humours  of 
the  eye  to  escape,  and  thus  space  will  be  left  for  the  complete  distension 
of  the  vessels. 

3.  Rat,  mouse,  frog. — Injected  from  the  aorta, 

4.  Portion  of  small  intestine. — Branch  of  artery.  All  divided  vessels 
being  tied  before  commencing  to  inject,  pi.  XXIX,  fig.  4,  p.  108. 

5.  Liver.  In  one  part  a  branch  of  duct ;  in  a  second,  a  branch  of 
artery;  in  a  tlnid, /orta/  vein  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  hepatic  vein. 

The  portal  and  hepatic  vein,  the  artery  and  portal  or  hepatic  vein, 
or  the  duct  and  portal  vein  may  be  injected  with  injections  of  different 
colours  in  one  piece  of  liver. 

189.  injecttnv  a  Pros. — Suppose  the  student  is  about  to  inject  a 
firog.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin,  and  the  sternum  divided 
in  the  middle  line  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors ;  the  two  sides  may 
be  easily  separated,  and  the  heart  exposed.  Next  the  sac  in  which  the 
heart  is  contained  (pericardium)  is  carefully  opened  with  scissors,  and 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  heart  seized  with  the  forceps ;  a  small  opening  is 
made  with  a  narrow  knife  or  by  making  a  snip  with  the  points  of  the 
scissors,  near  its  lower  part.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blood  will 
escape  firom  the  wound,  and  this  is  to  be  washed  away  carefully  by  the 
aid  of  the  wash-bottle,  p.  loi.  Into  the  opening — the  tip  of  the  heart 
being  still  held  firmly  with  the  forceps — a  fine  injecting  pipe,  previously 
ascertained  to  be  thoroughly  pervious,  by  blowing  air  through  it,  and 
then  drawing  into  it  some  of  the  injecting  fluid  is  inserted  and  directed 

\  2 
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upwards  towards  the  base  of  the  heart  to  the  point  where  the  arteiy  Is 
seen  to  be  connected  with  the  muscular  substance.  Before  the  pipe  is 
introduced^  a  little  of  the  infecting  fluid  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  fill  A  If 
this  were  not  done,  the  air  contained  in  the  pipe  would  necessarily  be 
forced  into  the  vessels,  probably  the  capillaries  would  here  and  there 
burst,  and  the  injection  might  fail  The  point  of  the  pipe  can  with  very 
little  difficulty  be  made  to  enter  the  artery.  The  needle  with  the  thread 
is  then  taken  in  the  right  hand  and  the  curved  extremity  carefully  carried 
round  the  vessel.  The  thread  is  firmly  seized  with  fine  but  well-made 
forceps,  the  needle  unthreaded  and  withdrawn,  or  one  end  of  the  thread 
may  be  held  firmly,  while  the  needle  is  withdrawn  over  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  thread  is  now  evenly  drawn  over  the  vessel,  and  tied  so 
as  to  include  the  tip  of  the  pipe  only^  for  if  the  pipe  be  tied  too  far  up, 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  its  point  passing  through  the  delicate  coats 
of  the  vessel. 

The  syringe  having  been  well  washed  in  warm  water  before  com- 
mencing, its  nozzle  is  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  injecting  fluid, 
the  piston  moved  up  and  down  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  completely 
force  out  the  air,  and  the  syringe  carefully  filled  with  fluid.  It  is 
then  connected  with  the  pipe, — which  is  firmly  held  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand, — ^with  a  screwing  movement.  A  little  of  the 
injection  is,  however,  first  allowed  to  flow  into  the  wide  part  of  the  pipe 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  air  being  included,  and  forced 
into  the  vessels  with  the  injection. 

The  pipe  and  syringe  being  still  held  by  the  left  hand,  the  piston  is 
slowly  and  gently  forced  down  with  a  slightly  screwing  movement  with 
the  right,  care  being  taken  not  to  distend  the  vessel  so  as  to  endanger 
rupture  of  its  coats.  The  handle  of  the  syringe  is  to  be  kept  uppermost, 
and  the  syringe  should  never  be  completely  emptied,  in  case  of  a  little 
air  remaining,  which  would  thus  be  forced  into  the  vessel,  fig.  8, 
pi  XXVII,  p.  104.  The  injection  is  now  observed  running  into  the 
smaller  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  organism. 

188.  Of  injecttns  tbe  Dacts  of  Glands. — The  modes  of  injecting 
which  have  just  been  considered,  although  applicable  to  the  injection  of 
vessels,  do  not  always  answer  when  employed  for  injecting  the  ducts  and 
glandular  structure  of  glands.  As  the  ducts  usually  contain  a  quantity  of 
the  secretion,  and  are  always  lined  with  epithelium,  it  often  happens  that 
when  we  attempt  to  force  fluid  into  the  duct,  the  epithelium  and  secre- 
tion are  driven  towards  the  secreting  structure  of  the  gland,  which  thus 
becomes  effectually  plugged  up  with  a  material  which  is  colourless.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  little  hope  of  making  out  the  origin  of  the  ducts  and 
their  relation  to  the  secreting  structure.  It  is  obviously  useless,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  proceed  in  the  usual  manner  and  introduce  an 
injecting  fluid ;  for  the  greatest  pressure  which  could  be  employed  would 
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not  be  sufficient  to  drive  the  contents  of  the  follicles  and  ducts  through 
the  basement  membrane,  and  the  only  possible  result  of  such  an  attempt 
would  be  rupture  of  the  thin  walls  of  the  secreting  structure  and  extra- 
vasation of  the  contents.  As  I  have  before  mentioned,  partial  success 
has  been  obtained  by  employing  mercury,  but  the  preparations  thus  made 
are  not  adapted  for  microscopical  observation. 

I  had  long  felt  very  anxious  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  injection  of 
the  ducts  of  the  liver  and  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  they  com- 
menced in  the  lobule,  and  the  precise  relation  which  they  bore  to  the 
liver  cells.     This  anatomical  question  has  long  been  under  discussion 
among  microscopical   observers,  and  many  different  and  incompatible 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  different  authorities.     In  order  to 
prove  the  point  satisfactorily  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  inject  the  ducts 
to  their  most  minute  ramifications,  and  no  one,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
ascertain,  had  succeeded  in  doing  this  satisfactorily.     After  death  the 
minute  ducts  of  the  liver  always  contain  a  little  bile.     No  force  which 
can  be  employed  is  sufficient  to  force  this  bile  through  the  basement 
membrane,  for  it  will  not  permeate  it  in  a  direction /r^w  the  inside  of  the 
ducts.     When  any  attempt  is  made  to  inject  the  ducts,  the  epithelium 
and  mucus  in  their  interior  form  with  the  bile  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  onward  course  of  the  injection.     Hence,  if  a  successful  injection 
was  to  be  made,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  either  to  remove  the 
bile  from  the  ducts  or  to  prevent  it  from  entering  them  for  some  time 
before  the  death  of  the  animal.     Many  years  ago  (1854)  it  occurred  to. 
me  that  any  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  smallest  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  or  in  the  capillaries  must  necessarily  compress  the  ducts  and  the 
secreting  structure  of  the  liver  which  fill  up  the  intervals  between  them. 
The  result  of  such  a  pressure  must  clearly  be  to  drive  the  bile  towards 
the  large  ducts  and  to  promote  its  escape.     Tepid  water  was,  therefore, 
injected  into  the  portal  vein.     The  liver  became  greatly  distended,  and 
bile,  with  much  ductal  epithelium,  flowed  by  drops  from  the  divided 
extremity  of  the  duct.     ("  On  the  Ultimate  Arrangement  of  the  Biliary 
Ducts,  and  on  some  other  points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  of  Verte- 
brate Animals  " — "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  for  1856,  page  375.)   The 
bile  soon  became  thinner,  owing  to  its  dilution  with  water,  which  per- 
meated the  intervening  membrane  and  entered  the  ducts.     These  long, 
narrow,  highly  tortuous  channels  were  thus  effectually  washed  out  from 
the  point  where  they  commenced  as  tubes,  not  more  than  i -3000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  to  their  termination  in  the  common  duct,  and  much  of 
the  thick  layer  of  epithelium  lining  their  interior  was  washed  out  at  the 
same  time.     When  this  part  of  the  process  was  completed,  the  water  was 
removed  by  placing  the  liver  in  cloths  with  sponges  under  pressure  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  longer.     All  the  vessels  and  the  duct  were  now  per- 
fectly empty  and  in  a  favourable  state  for  receiving  injection.    T}^<^  ^j^icx. 
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was  first  injected  with  a  coloured  material  Freshly  precipitated  chromate 
of  lead,  white  lead,  vermilion,  or  other  colouring  matter  may  be  used, 
but  for  many  reasons,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  Prussian  blue  injec- 
tion is  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  only  material 
which  furnishes  good  results  when  the  injected  preparations  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  high  magnifying  powers.  Preparations  injected  in  the 
manner  described  should  be  examined  as  transparent  objects,  p.  102. 
They  may  be  mounted  in  the  ordinary  preservative  fluids,  but  glycerine 
forms  the  most  satisfactory  medium  for  their  preservation.  Although 
they  may  be  put  up  in  Canada  balsam,  this  medium  is  not  advantageous 
for  rendering  the  course  of  the  ducts  evident,  or  for  showing  distinctly 
the  branches  as  they  lie  on  different  planes. 

I  have  often  succeeded  in  making  most  perfect  injections  of  the 
ducts  of  the  liver,  which  demonstrate  conclusively  the  cell  containing 
network  of  the  lobule  and  its  connection  with  the  finest  gall  ducts.  The 
injection  may  be  seen  around  the  hepatic  cells  as  they  lie  in  the  tubes  of 
the  network. 

189.  Of  HUectlnv  liympbatlc  Yesselg. — It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
lacteal  or  lymphatic  vessel  and  insert  a  pipe  into  it.  When  it  is  desired 
to  inject  these  tubes,  the  pipe  may  be  inserted  into  the  large  trunk  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  sometimes  the  injection  may  be  forced  between 
the  valves  towards  the  fine  branches  of  vessels.  I  have,  however,  found 
that  by  injecting  water  into  the  blood  vessels^  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals 
of  a  part  of  the  body  or  of  an  organ  become  distended  by  the  transuda- 
tion of  the  fluid,  and  in  this  distended  state  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  Jhe 
pipe  enter  the  vessel  through  a  small  opening  made  with  sharp  scissors. 
The  pipe  having  been  tied  in  the  vessel,  the  water  is  absorbed  as  described 
in  §  188,  and  the  injection  may  then  be  forced  in,  care  being  taken  to  use 
very  gradual  pressure,  so  that  the  coats  of  the  lacteal  or  lymphatic  may 
be  sufficiently  stretched  to  allow  the  injection  to  pass  between  the  valves, 
without  being  ruptured.  In  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  making  beauti- 
ful injections  of  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver. 
("Archives  of  Medicine,"  voL  I,  p.  113.)     PL  XXVIII,  fig.  2,  p.  106. 

Sometimes  lymphatics  may  be  injected  by  extravasation  from  a  duct, 
and  more  rarely  from  a  vessel  I  have  often  injected  the  lymphatics  of 
the  liver  when  forcing  the  injection  into  the  duct.  Some  observers  think 
they  have  succeeded  in  injecting  very  minute  lymphatic  vessels  and 
demonstrated  that  these  are  continuous  with  the  capillaries.  Such 
Ijnnphatics  are  considered  to  ramify  in  the  intervals  between  epithelial 
cells.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  facts  observed  have  received  a 
correct  interpretation. 

OF   INJECTING  THE   LOWER  ANIMALS. 

\9%%  insects. — Injections  of  insects  may  be  made  by  forcing  the 
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injection  into  the  general  abdominal  cavity,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
dorsal  vessel,  and  by  it  is  afterwards  distributed  to  the  system.  The 
superfluous  injection  is  then  washed  away,  and  such  parts  of  the  body  as 
may  be  required  removed  for  examination.  Insects  should  be  injected 
very  soon  after  they  have  emerged  from  the  pupa. 

The  water  vascular  apparatus,  the  vessels,  and  the  digestive  tube  may 
be  injected  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.  In  some  cases  good  results 
will  be  obtained  with  size  coloured  with  transparent  colouring  matter ;  in 
others  it  will  be  found  better  to  employ  the  Prussian  blue  or  carmine 
injecting  fluid  made  with  glycerine,  p.  iii.  In  injecting  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  some  entozoa,  as  the  liver-fluke,  the  pipe  may  be  tied  in, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into  the 
vessel  and  insert  the  pipe,  which  must  be  held  steadily  while. the  injection 
is  carefully  forced  from  the  oriflce.  In  many  fine  injections  a  pipe  of  the 
form  represented  in  pi.  XXVII,  fig.  ii,  p.  104,  with  a  blunt  point  and  a 
lateral  opening,  will  be  found  of  great  advantage.  Coloured  fluids  will 
rise  in  the  vessels  of  most  plants  by  capillary  attraction,  and  occasionally 
the  vessels  of  some  of  the  tissues  of  animals  may  be  partially  injected  in 
the  same  way. 

191.  MoUusca.  (Slug,  snail,  oyster,  &c) — The  tenuity  of  the  vessels 
of  many  moUusca  renders  it  undesirable  to  tie  the  pipe  in  them.  The 
capillaries  are,  however,  usually  very  large,  so  that  the  injection  generally 
runs  readily.  In  diflerent  parts  of  the  bodies  of  these  animals  are  nume- 
rous lacunae  or  spaces,  which  communicate  directly  with  the  vessels.  If 
an  opening  be  made  through  the  integument  of  the  muscular  foot  of  the 
snail,  a  pipe  may  be  inserted,  and  the  vessels  injected  from  the  lacunse 
with  comparative  facility.  The  large  vessels  of  the  branchiae  may  be 
readily  injected  with  the  aid  of  a  pipe  of  the  form  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

Milne  Edwards  injected  the  snail  by  passing  the  pipe  through  an 
opening  made  with  a  sharp  instrument  at  the  base  of  the  tentacle.  In 
this  case  the  injecting  fluid  passes  into  lacunae  or  spaces  and  fills  the 
venous  system,  but,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Oxford,  the 
arteries  are  not  injected  by  this  method  ("  On  the  Organs  of  Circulation 
of  the  Roman  Snail,  Helix  Pomatia." — "  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,"  January,  1867). 

ms.  Mr.  Bobertson's  Plan  of  Injecting  tbe  SnalL — This  skilful  ana- 
tomist recommends  a  diflerent  plan  of  proceeding.  The  snails  are  to  be 
killed  by  drowning  them  in  a  jar  quite  filled  with  cold  water,  the  mouth 
being  closed  with  a  piece  of  plate  glass. 

The  vascular  system  is  to  be  injected  from  the  ventricle  of  the  heart 
with  size  and  carmine.  The  heart  of  the  snail  is  easily  found.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  sac  which  is  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
pulmonary  chamber  on  the  left  side.    The  position  of  the  organs  of  the 
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snail  has  been  fully  described  by  Dr.  Lawson,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  "Microscopical  Journal  "for  January,  1863.  The  injection  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  passes  right  round  the  body  and  returns  to  the  pul- 
monary chamber.  By  this  plan  the  arterial  branches  may  be  traced  into 
the  foot  and  to  many  other  parts  which  were  considered  to  be  destitute 
of  arteries.  Mr.  Robertson  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  snails 
there  exists  a  closed  capillary  system  communicating  directly  with  the  arteries 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  veins  on  the  other ^  as  is  the  case  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals ;  and  he  has  completely  failed  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  any  direct  communication  between  the  spaces  or  lacunae  in 
the  various  tissues  and  the  vascular  system.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
mollusca  the  capillaries  are  arranged  as  in  the  higher  animals,  but  they 
are  wider,  and  their  walls  being  so  very  thin  it  requires  great  skill  to 
inject  them  without  rupture,  in  which  case  extravasation  will  take  place. 

198.  mjectinv  Fisbes. — The  vessels  of  fishes  are  exceedingly  tender, 
and  great  caution  is  required  in  filling  them.  It  is  often  difficult  or  quite 
impossible  to  tie  the  pipe  in  the  vessel  of  a  small  fish.  If  we  attempt  to 
inject  from  the  heart,  the  injection  passes  to  the  gills,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  it  runs  through  these  and  penetrates  the  systemic  vessels.  It  is 
usual  therefore  to  proceed  thus, — the  tail  of  the  fish  is  cut  off,  and  the 
pipe  introduced  into  the  divided  vessel  which  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  spinal  column.  In  this  simple  manner  beautiful  injections  of  the 
systemic  vessels  of  a  fish  may  sometimes  be  made.  In  small  fishes  in 
which  the  vessels  are  too  delicate  to  be  tied,  a  good  injection  may  be 
made  by  simply  placing  the  pipe  in  the  vessel.  As  the  fluid  is  so  cheap, 
a  considerable  loss  is  of  no  consequence. 

194.  Of  preparing  Portions  of  Injected  Preparations  for  Mlcro- 
seopleal  ExananaUon. — Preparations  made  by  injecting  colouring 
matters  suspended  in  water  or  gelatine  may  be  mounted  in  various  pre- 
servative fluids,  or  dried  and  placed  in  balsam.  When  thin  tissues,  such  as 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  or  other  parts,  have  been  injected, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  them  perfectly  flat,  and  wash  the  mucus  and  epi- 
thelium from  the  free  surface,  either  by  forcing  a  current  of  water  from 
the  wash-bottle  (pL  XXVI,  fig.  5,  p.  100),  or  by  placing  them  in  water 
and  brushing  the  surface  gently  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  Pieces  of  a 
convenient  size  may  then  be  removed  and  mounted  in  solution  of 
naphtha  and  creosote,  in  dilute  alcohol,  in  glycerine,  or  in  gelatine  and 
glycerine. 

The  most  important  points  in  injections  of  ordinary  tissues  may  be 
shown  if  the  preparation  be  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The 
specimen  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  well  washed  and  floated  upon  a 
glass  slide  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  flow  ofi"  the  slide  very  gradually.  It  may  then  be  allowed  to  dry 
under  a  glass  shade,  in  order  that  it  may  be  protected  from  dust    The 
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drying  should  be  effected  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  ah-,  but  it  is 
much  expedited  if  a  shallow  basin  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  be  placed 
with  it  under  the  same  bell-jar,  p.  88,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  5.  Or  the  speci- 
mens may  be  transferred  from  the  water  to  spirit,  and  from  .this  to  oil  ot 
cloves,  and  then  mounted  in  balsam.     See  p.  89. 

Of  solid  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  kidney,  thin  sections  from  the 
interior  made  in  different  directions,  as  well  as  portions  from  the  surface 
should  be  preserved.  The  sections  may  be  made  with  the  ordinary 
scalpel  or  with  Valentin's  knife,  if  one  of  half  an  inch  or  more  square  be 
required.  The  surfaces  of  the  section  should  be  well  washed,  and  it 
may  then  be  mounted  in  one  of  the  methods  previously  described  ;  but 
I  much  prefer  to  mount  these  specimens  moist,  and  glycerine  or  glyce- 
rine jelly  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  medium. 

Specimens  which  have  been  injected  with  Prussian  blue  or  carmine 
injecting  fluids,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  in  pp.  109,  no,  must 
be  preserved  in  glycerine  containing  a  trace  of  free  acetic  acid  (5  to  15 
drops  to  the  ounce).  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  enables  us 
not  only  to  observe  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  but  also  to  study  the 
bioplasm  in  their  walls,  pi.  XXIX,  p.  108,  fig.  3,  as  well  as  the  structures 
forming  the  tissue  or  organ.  Moreover,  specimens  thus  preserved  may  be 
easily  removed  and  remounted  without  risk  of  damage,  when  required 

Injected  Specimens  in  Glycerine  and  in  Canada  Balsam, — The  observer 
will  be  surprised  at  the  great  differences  observed  in  the  same  texture  ac- 
cording to  the  method  in  which  it  is  prepared.  I  have  already  adverted 
to  the  objections  of  mounting  moist  tissues  in  balsam.  Although  most  of 
those  who  prepare  specimens  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  still  pursue 
this  plan  for  preserving  their  injections,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  condemned 
as  unsatisfactory  by  any  one  who  has  tried  the  method  of  mounting  the 
specimen  moist  in  strong  glycerine.  Not  only  are  the  bioplasts  of  the 
vessels  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  process  of  mounting  in  balsam, 
but  many  very  important  elements  of  the  tissue,  and  especially  nerve  fibres, 
are  so  changed  that  they  cannot  be  recognised,  or  are  completely  oblite- 
rated. The  capillaries  themselves  are  so  shrunk  and  changed  that  very 
wrong  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  from  examining  balsam  specimens. 
In  figs.  5  and  6,  pi.  XXIX,  p.  108,  specimens  of  the  very  same  tissue 
are  represented  prepared  according  to  the  different  plans  referred  to,  but 
magnified  by  the  same  powers.  Let  the  reader  observe  the  different 
diameters  of  the  vessels,  and  note  how  many  points  are  displayed  in  the 
moist  preparation  which  are  not  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  one  preserved 
in  balsam.  The  "  extra  vascular  spaces  "  discovered  in  the  latter  result 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  injection  in  the  process  of  mounting.  I  feel, 
therefore,  compelled  to  reject  inferences  arrived  at  from  the  examination 
of  balsam  specimens,  and  strongly  advise  the  student  not  to  be  misled  by 
their  mere  sharpness  and  bright  colour.     Such  preparations  undoubtedVj 
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enable  us  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  number  of  the 
capillaries  in  different  textures,  and  they  may  be  preserved  for  many 
years  without  the  slightest  change  in  character.  In  these  respects  their 
merits  must  be  admitted ;  but  if  we  desire  to  learn  facts  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  capillaries  to  the  texture  lying  in  their  meshes,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  that  of  the  tissues  in  which  they 
ramify,  we  must  study  injections  which  have  not  been  mounted  in 
balsam,  damar,  or  such  media.  Collections  of  balsam  specimens  are 
advantageous  for  trade  purposes,  but  although  the  student  may  with 
advantage  purchase  a  few  specimens,  the  sooner  he  learns  to  make  pre- 
parations for  himself  the  sooner  will  he  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  tissues  of  animals. 

10&.  Of  the  best  Mode  of  Destroylns  the  Life  of  Animals  Intended 
for  Injection. — I  have  tried  various  plans  of  destroying  animals  intended 
for  minute  injection,  and  have  found  that  in  death  by  sudden  shock  the 
vessels  remain  in  a  relaxed  state  for  a  sufficient  time  after  death  to 
enable  us  to  complete  the  injection.  In  some  cases  a  good  result  is 
gained  by  destroying  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  but  I  find 
that  the  very  sudden  death  produced  by  a  fall  from  a  height,  dashing  on 
the  ground,  &c.,  is  the  most  advantageous.  Any  small  animal  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  and  thrown  suddenly,  and  with  some  violence, 
upon  the  ground.  In  order  to  avoid  rupturing  any  of  the  tissues,  the 
animal  must  be  well  protected  by  several  folds  of  the  cloth.  Swinging 
very  rapidly  through  the  air  also  destroys  life  very  suddenly,  without 
causing  that  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  preparation  of  successful  injections. 

Good  injections  may  be  made  after  the  rigor  mortis  has  entirely 
passed  off,  and  formerly  no  injections  were  attempted  before  this  change 
had  occurred.  I  have,  however,  found  that  by  the  time  the  muscles 
have  again  become  relaxed  the  finer  branches  of  the  nerves  have  begun 
to  soften  or  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  many  delicate  structures  have 
become  so  much  altered  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  their  natural  appearance  to  recognize  them.  Hence 
it  is  undesirable  to  put  off  the  operation  of  injection  if  we  desire  to 
demonstrate  in  the  specimens  we  are  about  to  prepare  any  facts  besides 
the  mere  arrangement  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

ON  STAINING  THE  BIOPLASM  AND  FORMED  MATERIAL  OF  TISSUES. 

The  plan  of  staining  tissues  artificially  is  one  from  which  great 
advantage  has  been  already  derived,  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  modi- 
fications of  the  processes  already  adopted,  and  by  the  discovery  of  new 
ones,  many  new  and  most  important  facts  will  be  added  to  our  knowledge. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  process  of  staining  may  be  employed  for 
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two  veiy  different  purposes,  and  it  is  important  that  t]ie  student  should 
have  a  clear  notion  of  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  process  before  he 
proceeds  to  carry  it  into  practice.     Staining  may  be  employed : — 

1.  For  colouring  the  invariably  perfectly  colourless,  and  often  in^ 
visible  bioplasm  or  living  matter  of  any  cell  or  tissue,  at  any  age, 
in  the  case  of  vegetable  or  animal  textures. 

2.  For  demonstrating  peculiarities  in  the  build  of  i\iQ  formed  materialy 
cell-wall^  intercellular  stibstancey  or  tissue^  and  for  ascertaining  the 
order  in  which  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
been  laid  down. 

Of  Colouring  tlie  Bioplasm, 

106.  Of  Coloartns  the  Bioplasm  or  lAwUkfs  natter. — This  living 
matter  is  in  all  cases  in  the  natural  state  perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
It  never  exhibits  structure,  and  is  invariably  colourless.  It  possesses 
an  acid  reaction,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  an  acid  reaction  is  always 
developed  immediately  after  its  death.  Hence,  if  a  coloured  alkaline 
solution  from  which  the  colouring  matter  may  be  precipitated  or  fixed  by 
an  acid,  be  caused  to  pass  into  bioplasm  which  has  recently  died  but  has 
not  yet  undergone  decomposition,  the  alkali  is  neutralised  by  the  acid 
present,  and  the  colour  is  retained.  It  is  probably  precipitated  in  a 
state  of  very  minute  subdivision,  or  combined  with  some  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  bioplasm  to  form  a  compound  insoluble  in  weak  acids. 

The  tisstu  itself  or  formed  material  being  ordinarily  bathed  with  an 
alkaline  fluid  does  not  take  the  colour,  and  hence  by  carrying  out  the 
process  with  due  care  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  may  always  be 
coloured  while  the  formed  material  or  tissue  remains  perfectly  colourless. 
Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  this  fact  by  placing  upon  a  glass  slide  a 
few  liver  cells  from  any  animal  immediately  after  its  death.  If  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  be  allowed  to  flow  over 
the  cells,  the  nucleus  or  mass  of  bioplasm  of  each  cell  will  be  tinted  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  while  the  outer  part  of  the  cell  will  not  be 
affected. 

Staining  the  bioplasm  may  be  carried  out  long  after  the  death  of  the 
animal  if  the  development  of  an  alkali  by  decomposition  be  prevented 
by  alcohol  or  some  other  preservative  fluid  Specimens  intended  for 
subsequent  staining  should  be  immersed  in  a  preservative  fluid  imme 
diately  after  death.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  always  better  to  carry  out 
the  staining  process  at  once. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
living  matter  can  be  stained  by  alkaline  colouring  fluids  only.    Solutions 
of  an  fl«// reaction  may  be  employed  if  the  bioplasm  be  rendered  alka- 
line in  the  first  instance  by  soaking  the  texture  in  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia.     I  have  prepared  some  beautiful  specimens  as  follows': — An 
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alkaline  solution  was  injected  into  the  vessels,  and  after  allowing  twelve 
hours  or  more  for  the  tissues  to  become  thoroughly  permeated,  the 
finest  Prussian  blue  (see  part  VI)  was  introduced.  The  latter  passed  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  bioplasm,  which  was  tinged  much  more  deeply 
than  the  surrounding  material.  The  liver  cell  may  be  thus  impreg- 
nated with  the  blue  in  every  part.  It  seems  probable  that  by  prose- 
cuting more  detailed  enquiries  in  this  direction,  we  may  learn  something 
concerning  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  matter  constituting  the 
formed  material.  The  bioplasm  may  also  be  tinted  with  a  fluid  of  neutral 
reaction,  because,  as  I  have  shown,  there  are  invariably  currents  tending 
towards  the  bioplasm  as  long  as  this  matter  remains  in  a  living  state ; 
but  the  advantage  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  carmine  is,  that  the  alkali 
is  neutralised  when  the  solution  passes  into  the  bioplasm,  and  the  car- 
mine is  fixed  there.  In  endeavouring  to  draw  correct  inferences  re- 
garding the  natural  arrangement  of  the  parts  prepared  in  this  way,  it 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  alkaline  ammonia  may  have 
effected  alterations  in  the  formed  material,  and  modified  its  structure  in 
an  important  manner. 

Specimens  prepared  in  the  manner  suggested  above  enable  us  to 
prove  the  unsoundness  of  the  old  views  concerning  the  supposed  cell- 
wall  and  cell  contents,  and  the  incorrectness  of  more  modern  assertions 
concerning  the  slight  importance  of  the  "  nucleus." 

101.  Process  of  Staining  followed  by  the  Bev.  liord  S.  G.  Osborne. 
— Welcker  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  observers  to  employ  a  solution 
of  carmine  for  the  purpose  of  staining  the  nuclei  of  tissues,  and  Gerlach 
was  an  early  and  most  successful  advocate  of  this  plan.  It  has  been, 
but  I  think  wrongly,  stated,  that  Gerlach  was  the  first  who  adopted  the 
process.  The  date  of  Gerlach's  work  was  1858  ("  Mikroskopische 
Studien  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Menschlichen  Morphologic."  Erlangen). 
But  it  was  in  June,  1856,  that  the  Rev.  Lord  S.  G.  Osborne  showed 
that  nuclei  were  more  deeply  tinged  by  carmine  than  other  parts  of  the 
cell  ("  Vegetable  Cell  Structure  and  its  Formation,  as  seen  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Growth  of  the  Wheat  Plant.")  See  also  the  plate  accom- 
panying that  paper  ("Trans.  Mic.  Soc,"  vol.  V,  pi.  IV,  1856).  Lord 
Osborne  allowed  the  plants  to  grow  in  the  carmine  solution.  The 
growing  parts  were  stained  most  successfully.  The  method  was  not, 
however,  applied  to  investigations  on  animal  tissues. 

108.  Gerlacb*8  Hetbod  of  Staining. — Gerlach  resorted  to  the  car- 
mine staining  process  for  investigating  the  structure  of  animal  tissues. 
He  first  used  a  concentrated  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia,  and 
placed  the  sections  of  brain  and  spinal  cord  previously  hardened  by 
chromic  acid,  in  the  carmine  fluid  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  They 
were  then  well  washed  in  water  for  some  hours,  and  treated  with  acetic 
acid.    The  water  and  acid  were  removed  by  immersion  in  alcohol    The 
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sections  were  afterwards  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  Gerlach  found  that 
dilute  solutions  (two  or  three  drops  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
carmine  to  an  ounce  of  water),  and  maceration  for  two  or  three  daySy 
afforded  better  results. 

100.  The  Antbor*8  Carmine  Fluid,  for  staining  all  forms  of  bioplasm 
of  living  things,  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Carmine,  10  grains. 
Strong  liquor  ammonias,  \  drachm. 
Strong  glycerine,  2  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  2  ounces. 
Alcohol,  i  ounce. 

The  carmine  in  small  fragments  is  to  be  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and 
the  ammonia  added  to  it.  By  agitation,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  heat  of 
a  spirit-lamp,  the  carmine  is  soon  dissolved.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
is  to  be  boiled  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  allowed  to  cooL  After  the 
lapse  of  an  hour,  much  of  the  excess  of  ammonia  will  have  escaped. 
The  glycerine  and  water  may  then  be  added,  and  the  whole  passed 
through  a  filter  or  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  the  perfectly 
clear  supernatant  fluid  poured  off  and  kept  for  use.  This  solution  will 
keep  for  months,  but  sometimes  a  little  carmine  is  deposited,  owing  to 
the  escape  of  ammonia,  in  which  case  one  or  two  drops  of  liquor  am- 
monia may  be  added  to  the  four  ounces  of  carmine  solution. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  colouring  of  a  tissue  immersed  in  this 
fluid  takes  place,  depends  partly  upon  the  character  of  the  tissue  and 
partly  upon  the  excess  of  ammonia  present  in  the  solution.  If  the 
solution  be  very  alkaline  the  colouring  will  be  too  intense,  and  much 
of  the  soft  tissue  or  imperfectly  developed  formed  material  around  the 
bioplasm  will  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reaction  of  the  solution  be  neutral,  the  uniform  staining  of 
tissue  and  bioplasm  may  result,  and  the  appearances  from  which  so  much 
may  be  learnt  are  not  always  produced.  When  the  vessels  are  injected 
with  the  Prussian  blue  fluid  before  the  staining  process  is  adopted,  the 
carmine  fluid  should  be  sufficiently  alkaline  to  neutralise  the  free  acid 
present.  The  permeating  power  of  the  solution  is  easily  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  water  and  alcohol.  In  some  cases  the  fluid 
must  be  diluted  with  water,  alcohol,  or  glycerine,  and  the  observer  must 
not  hastily  condemn  the  process,  or  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  that 
a  particular  form  of  bioplasm  is  not  to  be  coloured.  Those  who  speak 
thus  have  not  given  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  and  have  not  tried  the  effects 
of  a  solution  containing  a  little  alcohol  or  otherwise  modified. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  above  plan  and  its  success  in 
the  hands  of  many  observers,  objections  have  been  urged  against  it  by 
some  who,  I  venture  to  think,  have  not  made  themselves  familiar  with 
the  practical  details  of  the  method.     It  has  been  said  that  the  formed 
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material  may  be  stained  as  well  as  the  bioplasm.  As  every  one  knows, 
almost  any  thing  may  be  stained.  Hair,  hom,  wool,  paper,  &c,  may  be 
deeply  dyed,  even  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  dried.  The  im- 
portant fact,  however,  is  not  that  the  tissue  may  be  stained,  but  that  the 
bioplasm  of  a  tissue  may  be  deeply  coloured^  although  the  formed  material 
which  must  be  traversed  by  the  staining  fluid  in  the  first  instance  is  not 
stained  at  all  This  is  the  case  with  all  bioplasm,  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
fact  of  far  higher  significance  than  is  generally  admitted.  By  the  process 
of  investigation  described  it  becomes  possible  not  only  to  distinguish 
bioplasm  in  all  cases,  but  to  show  definitely  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  tissue.  And  in  many  instances,  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  we 
can  accurately  determine  which  is  the  oldest  and  which  the  youngest 
portion  of  the  tissue.  Drawings  of  various  tissues,  in  which  the 
bioplasm  has  been  stained  by  the  above  process,  are  given  in  plate  XXX, 
p.  I  lo,  and  in  plate  XXXI.     {See  also  the  plates  in  part  VI.) 

In  a  paper  on  the  ova  of  the  stickleback  ("  Microscopical  Journal," 
January,  1867),  Dr.  Ransom  has  expressed  himself  against  the  plan  of 
investigation  I  have  followed.  His  objections,  however,  are  not  valid, 
and  some  of  the  remarks  he  has  made  prove,  I  think,  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  preparing  specimens  according  to  my  method.  I  have 
replied  to  some  of  my  friend's  statements  in  a  subsequent  number  of 
the  journal. 

Some  direct  that,  when  a  tissue  is  too  deeply  stained,  it  should  be 
washed  in  water  or  in  spirit, — directions  which  clearly  indicate  that  the 
authority  has  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  method,  and  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  the  process  rests.  The  sugges- 
tion would  not  be  made  by  any  one  who  was  aware  of  the  change  in- 
duced by  the  colouring  process,  when  properly  conducted.  Many  of  the 
remarks  in  connection  with  this  matter  could  only  have  been  made  by 
persons  who  had  never  seen  a  preparation  properly  coloured,  and  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  great  value  of  the  operation.  Again,  it  has  often 
been  recommended  that  tissues  should  be  stained  with  the  carmine  fluid 
after  they  have  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid  fluid,  alcohol,  and  other 
media.  Staining  thus  effected  conveys  little  information,  and  may  mis- 
lead the  observer.  But  the  most  serious  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
the  method  of  procedure  I  have  recommended,  and  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  is  on  the  part  of  some  who  have 
quite  made  up  their  minds  that  all  the  phenomena  of  living  organisms 
are  due  to  machinery  which  is  not  to  be  demonstrated  by  this  or  any 
other  process  of  investigation.  For  further  details  concerning  these 
matters,  see  part  VI. 

Of  Staining  the  Formed  Material, 
The  coloured  fluids  referred  to  in  the  succeeding  sections  are  em- 
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ployed  for  tinting  the  tissue  or  formed  material^  while  the  carmine  fluid  I 
have  recommended,  in  §  199,  is  for  staining  the  bioplasm  only. 

500.  Thieracli**  Cmrmlne  Fluid. — Frey  ("Das  Mikroskop")  gives 
Thiersch's  fluids  for  colouring  tissues  by  carmine.  Carmine,  i  part. 
Caustic  ammonia,  i  part.  Distilled  water,  3  parts.  This  solution  is  to 
be  filtered.  The  following  solution  is  to  be  prepared  in  a  separate 
vessel : — Oxalic  acid,  i  part.     Distilled  water,  22  parts. 

One  part  of  the  carmine  solution  is  to  be  mixed  with  8  parts  of  the 
oxalic  acid  solution,  and  1 2  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  are  to  be  added. 

If  the  solution  is  orange-coloured  instead  of  dark  red,  more  ammonia 
is  required,  and  the  orange  will  become  red.  The  orange  colour  may 
also  be  used  for  staining.  If  crystals  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  become 
formed  they  must  be  separated  by  filtration. 

501.  Thiersch's  Lilac  Colouring  Fluid. — Borax,  4  parts.  Distilled 
water,  56  parts. — Dissolve  and  add,  of  carmine,  i  part. 

The  red  solution  is  to  be  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  of  carmine  and  borax  is  re- 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  is  ready  for  use.  It  colours  more 
slowly  than  the  red  solution. 

SOS.  AnUln  Colours. — The  beautiful  reds  and  blues  which  have 
been  lately  so  largely  used  as  dyes,  popularly  known  in  this  country  as 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  have  been  much  employed  by  microscopists. 
The  colour  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol  A  grain  of  the  colour,  10  or  15  drops  of  alcohol,  and  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  make  a  dark  red  solution;  or  the  colour  may  be 
boiled  in  water,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  filtered.  This  fluid  colours 
tissues  very  readily.  Many  exceedingly  delicate  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent textures^  which  are  almost  invisible  in  the  natural  state,  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  this  coloured  fluid.  The 
cilia  of  ciliated  epithelium  may  be  tinted  while  they  continue  to  vibrate. 
As  the  substance  of  the  cell  becomes  coloured,  however,  the  action  of 
the  cilia  ceases.  Every  kind  of  cell  wally  delicate  membrane,  and  trans- 
parent tissue  may  be  tinted  with  these  colours. 

Magenta  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Roberts  for  showing  a 
minute  spot  connected  with  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  man.  ("  On 
peculiar  appearances  exhibited  by  blood  corpuscles  under  the  influence  of 
solutions  of  magenta  and  tannin  " — "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society," 
vol  XIV,  p.  481,  No.  53,  April,  1863.)  The  peculiar  action  exerted  by 
magenta  and  tannin  upon  the  red  blood  corpuscles  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  the  late  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh, 
told  me  that,  with  the  aid  of  very  high  powers,  he  had  demonstrated 
that  the  minute  spot  appearing  after  the  blood  corpuscles  had  been 
soaked  in  magenta  exhibited  angles,  and  he  considered  that  it  was  in 
fact  a  minute  crystal  which  had  formed  upon  the  corpuscles.     This 
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explanation  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  spot  which  is  developed  in 
connection  with  all  red  blood  corpuscles  subjected  to  the  action  of 
tannin  and  other  solutions. 

SOS.  Blue  and  Ttolet  Colours  for  fltalnliiff. — Thiersch  recommends 
the  following  fluid,  the  composition  of  which  I  take  from  Frey : — 

Oxalic  acid,  i  part 

Distilled  water,  22  parts. 

Indigo  carmine,  as  much  as  the  solution  will  take  up. 

Another  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  water  in  the  same  proportion  is 
required  One  volume  of  the  first  solution  b  mixed  with  two  volumes 
of  the  last  and  nine  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered, 
and  is  ready  for  use.    . 

An  anilin  blue  fluid  may  be  made  as  follows : — 

Soluble  anilin  blue,  ^  grain. 
Distilled  water,  i  ounce. 
Alcohol,  25  drops. 

This  fluid  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies.  Frey  strongly 
recommends  a  fluid  of  this  description  as  very  useful  for  colouring  many 
tissues. 

Violet  Staining  with  Hematoxylin, — "  The  ordinary  extract,  hsema- 
toxylin,  is  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  alum,  till 
both  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well  mixed.  A  small  quantity  of 
distilled  water  may  now  be  added,  and  the  whole  well  rubbed  together  for 
15  or  20  minutes.  More  water  may  now  be  added  and  the  solution,  after 
filtration,  should  present  a  somewhat  clear  dark  violet  colour.  Two 
drachms  of  75  per  cent,  alcohol  may  now  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  the 
solution." — "Monthly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  December, 
1872,  p.  277.  Frey  prepares  the  above  in  this  way : — ^An  aqueous  solution 
of  the  extract  of  logwood  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  alum  (i  part  of 
the  salt  to  8  parts  of  water)  till  the  deep  red  colour  has  become  violet  The 
fluid  is  then  filtered.  These  haematoxylin  fluids  may  be  used  for  fresh 
tissues,  and  for  tissues  hardened  by  chromic  acid  or  alcohol  Tissues 
colour  very  rapidly  and  very  deeply,  in  from  half  a  minute  to  10  or  even 
15  minutes.     They  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  or  damar. 

s«4.  Tannin. — ^Although  tannin  does  not  colour  animal  membrane, 
it  alters  its  character  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  us  to  see  many 
peculiar  points  of  structure  or  arrangement  not  visible  before,  or  it 
produces  a  chemical  change  upon  the  substance,  from  which  we  gain 
important  information.  Solutions  of  magenta  and  solutions  of  tannin 
have  been  much  used  in  investigations  upon  the  blood  corpuscles.  The 
action  of  tannin  upon  the  red  blood  corpuscle  is  very  peculiar ;  it  has 
been  specially  studied  by  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  as  mentioned 
above.     The  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  3  grains  of  tannin  in  an 
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ounce  of  distilled  water.  One  drop  of  blood  may  be  mixed  with  4  or  5 
drops  of  the  tannin  solution  and  a  portion  of  the  mixture  examined  under 
the  microscope. 

soft.  Sointlon  of  Nitrate  of  silTer. — Of  late  years  nitrate  of  silver 
has  been  used  for  staining  tissues.  Recklinghausen  and  His  have 
employed  this  plan  with  great  success.  A  weak  solution  may  be  imbibed 
by  delicate  tubes,  and  part  being  precipitated  in  the  tube,  perhaps  as  a 
chloride  or  in  combination  with  some  albuminous  material,  subsequently 
becomes  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light.  A  very  dark  line  results, 
and  thus  the  position  of  a  previously  perfectly  invisible  minute  channel 
may  be  clearly  demonstrated.  The  outlines  of  epithelial  cells  and  the 
intervals  between  them  may  be  demonstrated  by  this  process.  Trans- 
parent connective  tissue  and  the  outer  part  of  cells  can  thus  be  coloured, 
the  nuclei  remaining  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent.  The  bioplasm, 
by  longer  immersion,  will  also  be  coloured,  and  probably  for  this 
reason : — As  long  as  the  bioplasm  remains  alive  it  resists  the  action  of 
the  solution,  but  when  it  dies,  the  matter  resulting  from  its  death  im- 
bibes the  solution  which  remains  with  it. 

The  appearances  produced  by  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
made  to  vary  very  much  by  modifying  the  mode  of  procedure  and  the 
time  which  the  preparation  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution.  After 
soaking  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  some  time  the  specimen  must 
be  placed  in  distilled  water,  or  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  in 
order  to  wash  away  the  nitrate  which  adheres  to  the  surface  or  occupies 
the  intervals  between  the  cells.  When  this  has  been  effected  the  speci- 
men is  exposed  to  daylight  or  sunlight  until  the  requisite  degree  of 
blackening  has  been  obtained.  The  strength  of  the  solution  employed 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Recklinghausen  uses  a  very 
dilute  solution,  consisting  of  i  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  400 — 800  of 
distilled  water. 

The  structure  of  the  cornea  has  been  recently  investigated  by  His, 
after  the  tissue  had  been  prei)ared  according  to  this  plan.  The  so-called 
"  intercellular  substance  "  (formed  material)  only  may  be  coloured,  or, 
after  the  whole  structure  has  been  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
solution,  the  latter  may  be  removed  from  the  formed  material,  while  that 
taken  up  by  the  nuclei  (masses  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter)  is  retained, 
and  may  be  decomposed  by  being  exposed  to  light.  In  this  case  the  nuclei 
or  bioplasts  appear  very  dark  and  are  surrounded  by  a  pale  brown 
formed  material.  His  thinks  that  when  the  nuclei  are  coloured,  the 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  in  the  formed  material  is  re-dissolved  and 
absorbed  by  them.  It  remains,  and  is  afterwards  reduced  by  the  action 
of  the  light. 

SOO.  Solutions  of  Chloride  of  Gold. — Weak  solutions  of  perchloride 
of  gold  have  been  much  used  of  late  years  for  colouring  nerve  fibres^  for 
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it  has  been  found  that  delicate  nerves  thus  acted  upon  exhibit,  after 
exposure  to  light,  a  blue  or  violet  tinge.  A  solution  containing  from  -2 
to  I  per  cent  in  distilled  water  should  be  made.  The  tissue,  after 
having  been  soaked  till  it  becomes  straw-coloured,  is  to  be  washed,  and 
then  placed  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  containing  i  per  cent  or  less. 
The  ner\es  become  coloured  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  By  this 
plan,  Cohnheim  professes  to  have  made  out  ver}^  fine  nerve  fibres,  which, 
he  says,  pass  from  the  plexuses  in  the  cornea  to  intervals  between  the 
cells  of  the  conjunctival  epithelium,  and  after  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
structure  end  in  terminal  free  extremities,  I  think,  however,  we  should 
receive  such  statements  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  although  Professor 
Kolliker  has  accepted  the  view,  I  cannot  adopt  it  without  much  stronger 
evidence  than  has  been  advanced  in  its  favour.  Many  considerations 
make  me  think  it  will  turn  out  to  be  incorrect.  Cohnheim's  drawings 
alone  excite  doubt  in  my  mind  concerning  the  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tions, and,  at  least  in  my  hands,  the  mode  of  preparation  recommended 
has  not  afforded  results  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  those  I  have  obtained 
by  adopting  other  methods  of  investigation. 

Many  modifications  of  the  above  processes  of  investigation  have  been 
tried  by  me.  I  have  found  some  advantage  from  using  glycerine  with 
the  fluids,  but  at  present  I  have  no  special  plan  to  recommend.  While 
I  fully  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  appearances  resulting  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  chloride  of  gold,  I  am  not  convinced  that  many  of  the  interpreta- 
tions and  conclusions  which  have  been  given  and  accepted  concerning 
the  structures  demonstrated,  are  true.  Some  will,  I  think,  have  to  be 
much  modified  in  the  future.  The  dark  lines  resulting  from  the  silver 
process,  which  have  been  considered  in  many  instances  to  be  the 
outlines  of  epithelial  cells,  as  for  example  in  small  vessels,  mark,  I 
believe,  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  several  elementary  parts  of  which 
the  tissue  of  the  vessel  consists.  So,  too,  with  reference  to  specimens 
prepared  with  gold,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  many  of  the  lines 
which  are  rendered  so  very  distinct  by  the  black  deposit  will  be  proved 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transmission  of  nerve  currents,  and  that 
certain  of  the  conclusions  generally  received  will  turn  out  to  be  incorrect. 

207.  Solution  of  OtinilG  Acid  (OS.O4)  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended for  demonstrating  delicate  nerve  structures  by  MM.  Schultze 
and  Roudncff,  because  it  tinges  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  and  all 
forms  of  Myelin  in  various  kinds  of  nerve  fibres,  of  a  very  dark  colour 
or  almost  black.  Other  textures  are  neither  coloured  so  quickly  nor  so 
intensely,  and  often  exhibit  only  a  brownish  tint.  It  is  suggested  that, 
with  the  aid  of  this  substance,  nerve  fibres  ramifying  in  various  textures 
may  be  stained,  and  thus  distinguished  from  other  elements  of  the 
tisbuo.    Solutions  of  various  strengths  may  be  employed  but  one  part  of 
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osmic  acid  in  100  of  water  is  stated  to  be  strong  enough  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  I  have  tried  this  plan,  but  must  confess  that  I  have 
gained  nothing  by  its  adoption.  I  can  show  finer  nerves  and  more 
clearly  by  other  methods  tlian  any  that  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
either  by  the  gold  or  osmic  acid  solutions. 

xms,  other  MetalUc  Salts. — Tissues  may  also  be  impregnated  with 
other  solutions  of  metallic  salts.  Acetate  of  lead  has  often  been  em- 
ployed. The  tissue  may  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  a  weak  solution,  or 
a  weak  solution  with  a  little  glycerine  may  be  injected.  When  the 
tissues  are  well  saturated,  thin  sections  may  be  made,  and,  after  having 
been  slightly  washed,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
glycerine,  through  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  passed.  Living 
plants  will  take  up  solutions  of  various  metallic  salts,  which  may  then 
be  precipitated  in  the  textures  or  in  the  channels  by  the  appropriate 
reagents. 

S09.  Xodiflcatlon  of  the  foresolniir  Plans. — The  observer  will 
perceive  that  the  processes  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "  Staining  the 
Bioplasm  and  Formed  Material,"  are  capable  of  almost  endless  modifica- 
tion. Every  one  engaged  in  a  special  investigation,  will  naturally  try 
various  modes  of  preparation.  Having  decided  upon  one  which  seems 
to  offer  considerable  advantages,  he  will  try  various  modifications  until 
he  meets  with  success.  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  the  minute  recom- 
mendations of  various  observers  who  have  employed  some  of  these 
processes,  but  have  merely  indicated  the  general  method  of  procedure. 
A  few  experiments  will  teach  the  observer  more  than  the  most  minute 
instructions,  and,  however  carefully  directions  may  be  given,  it  is  seldom 
that  any  one  succeeds  the  first  time  he  endeavours  to  follow  them  out. 
Those  who  desire  to  do  real  work  in  this  department  must  be  patient, 
and  must  work  on  steadily,  until  they  meet  with  success. 
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on  demonstrating  the  arrangement  of  the  bioplasm  (living 
matter)  and  the  structure  of  the  tissues  (formed  material) 
of  man,  and  the  higher  animals — of  the  tissues  of  the 
lower   animals — of  the  demonstration   of  the  tissues  of 

plants,  and  of  plant  crystals of  collecting  and  keeping 

alive  the  lower  animals  and  plants,  and  of  examining 
them  in  a  living  state — the  examination,  demonstration, 
and  mounting  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils — the  work 
table — of  making  and  recording  observations — of  the 
fallacies  to  be  guarded  against  in  microscopical  investi- 
GATION. 

Although  all  the  tissues  which  constitute  the  bodies  of  man  and 
the  higher  animals  are  developed  from  structureless,  homogeneous, 
colourless  bioplasm,  they  exhibit,  in  their  fully  formed  state,  striking 
structural  peculiarities  which  the  microscopical  observer  has  to  learn  to 
recognise  and  demonstrate.  As  soon  as  he  enters  upon  his  investiga- 
tion he  m\\  discover  that  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  animals  and 
plants  for  the  most  part  are  compound^  and  are  made  up  of  several 
distinct  elementary  structures.  For  example,  the  smallest  portion  of 
flesh  or  muscular  tissue,  which  can  be  removed  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors,  is  composed  of  several  distinct  structures,  which  perform 
different  offices,  and  are  developed  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  first 
place  must  be  noticed  the  proper  substance  peculiar  to  and  characteristic 
of  every  form  of  muscular  tissue,  in  which  the  contractile  pro|)erty 
resides.  Secondly,  at  least  in  most  cases,  we  find  a  tube  composed  of 
perfectly  clear,  transparent^  almost  structureless  membrane^  and  called  the 
sarcolemma^  in  which  this  contractile  substance,  or  sarcous  matter,  is 
contained.  Thirdly,  there  exists  a  certain  quantity  of  areolar  or  con- 
nective tissue^  which,  continuous  in  structure  with  the  sarcolemma,  con- 
nects together  the  elementary  fibres  forming  a  muscular  bundle ;  and 
not  unfreciuently  associated  with  this  is  a  \\\\\t  fatty  or  adipose  tissue. 
Fourthly,  are  the  vessels  which  lie  between  the  elementary  fibres  just 
described,  in  which  the  blood  circulates  while  it  supi)lies  the  proper 
nutritive  elements  to  the  tissues.  In  the  fifth  place  we  find  nerve-fibres 
running  in  the  same  position  as  the  vessels,  for  the  most  part  connected 
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with  the  sarcolemma  by  delicate  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  and  at  least 
in  relation  with  some  of  the  fibres,  are  lymphatic  vessels.  And  lastly, 
the  observer  must  learn  to  demonstrate  that  which  is  sure  to  be  passed 
over  by  every  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  rendering 
it  evident,  and  has  been  completely  ignored  by  many  excellent  observers, 
and  the  existence  of  which  in  some  tissues  is  even  now  denied  by  some 
authorities :  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  from  some  form  of  which 
every  structure  in  the  body  is  developed,  upon  which  every  texture 
depends  for  the  transmission  of  the  fluids  necessary  to  its  maintenance 
during  life,  which  alone  saves  the  tissues  from  destruction,  by  which 
repair  is  rendered  possible,  and  by  the  death  of  which  the  activity  of 
those  tissues,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  living  state, 
must  absolutely  cease.  Bioplasm  is  seen  in  the  drawings  given  in 
pis.  XXX,  p.  no,  XXXI,  p.  126,  also  in  pis.  XXXIII  to  XXXV,  and 
in  some  of  the  plates  in  part  VI  this  bioplasm  has  been  rej)resented  as  it 
appears  when  stained  with  carmine. 

SIO.  Cteneral  ObservatlonH  on  the  Demonstration  of  Structure. — 
If,  for  instance,  we  examine  such  a  tissue  as  muscle,  that  is  the  ordinary 
flesh  of  any  vertebrate  animal,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  made  up  of 
several  elementary  structures  which  can  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  It  is  the  object  of  the  microscopical  observer  to  demonstrate 
these  several  structures  distinctly,  and  to  ascertain  how  they  are 
developed  and  how  they  come  to  occupy  ^the  precise  relations  to  one 
another  which  obtain  in  every  specimen  of  muscle.  Each  of  these 
several  elementary  tissues  has  its  special  anatomical  peculiarities,  and 
individual  properties  and  endowments.  E^ch  differs  from  the  others  in 
physical  characters  and  chemical  properties.  Some  refract  light  very 
highly;  others,  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  One  may  be  greatly 
altered  or  even  destroyed  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  muscle  has 
been  removed  from  the  body,  or  by  the  action  of  plain  water,  while 
others  resist  decomposition  for  a  great  length  of  time.  All,  however, 
agree  in  this  : — that  they  are  developed  from  structureless  bioplasm, 
which,  indeed,  represents  them  all  at  an  early  period  of  development. 

The  characters  of  one  elementary  tissue  may  be  demonstrated  when 
the  fully  formed  muscle  is  examined  in  water;  a  second,  when  it  is 
immersed  in  syrup  or  glycerine  ;  a  third,  when  the  specimen  is  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam ;  while  the  arrangement  of  the  delicate,  transparent, 
capillary  vessels  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out  unless  a  particular 
plan  of  preparation  be  adopted,  as  described  in  page  102. 

The  chemist  can  detect  a  number  of  other  compounds  of  the  pre- 
sence of  which  the  microscopical  observer,  unacquainted  with  methods 
of  chemical  analysis,  might  ever  remain  unconscious,  for  these  are  dis- 
solved in  the  juices  of  the  muscle,  and  are,  therefore,  incapable  of 
being  detected  by  the  eye  alone. 
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The  vast  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  several  textures  above 
enumerated  renders  it  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  all  in  one  single 
specimen,  for  modes  of  treatment  which  favour  the  exhibition  of  one 
structure  will  often  render  another  quite  invisible.  Hence,  before  we 
can  hope  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of 
any  one  of  these  different  textures,  we  must  become  acquainted  with  its 
general  properties,  and  must  consider  the  mode  of  examination  likely 
to  be  most  efficient  in  rendering  its  anatomical  characters  clear  and 
distinct. 

The  walls  of  the  smallest  vessels  are  so  thin  and  tri^nsparent  that  it 
is  necessary  to  fill  the  tubes  vnih  some  coloured  fluid  or  material  more 
or  less  oi)aque,  if  w^e  wish  to  see  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
vascular  network,  while  this  same  process,  as  ordinarily  followed  out, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  nerves. 
Other  elementar)^  tissues  may  be  hidden  and  compressed  by  the  dis- 
tended vessels.  To  demonstrate  the  nerves,  the  structures  in  which 
they  ramify  must  be  rendered  as  transparent  as  possible,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  chemical  agent,  or  by  immersing  the  specimen  iii  a  highly 
refracting  fluid. 

In  order  to  show  the  membrane  in  which  the  contractile  sarcoiis 
tissue  is  contained,  the  muscular  tissue  must  be  ruptured  within  the 
transparent  tube  in  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen,  or  it  must  be  squeezed 
out  of  it  by  pressure,  or  the  sarcolemma  may  be  slightly  tinted.  I  have 
specimens  preserved  permanently  which  show  not  only  the  sarcolemma, 
but  the  disks  of  sarcous  tissue  separated  from  one  another,  but  still 
retaining  their  relative  positions  within  it.  By  adopting  one  method  of 
demonstration  it  may  be  shown  that  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  elemen- 
tary fibre  of  muscle  may  be  split  up  longitudinally  into  a  number  of 
minute  fibrilhe^  arranged  parallel  to  one  another ;  while  under  other 
circumstances  it  can  be  separated  transversely  into  a  multitude  of  small 
disks^  or  divided  in  both  directions,  in  which  case  a  number  of  small 
elementary  particles  of  definite  form  and  size  results.  By  connection 
with  contiguous  particles,  y?i^r/7/te  ox  disks  are  produced,  according  as  the 
particles  adhere  to  each  other  most  intimately  by  their  sides  or  by  their 
ends.  I  might  adduce  many  other  instances  of  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  general  character  of  tissues  before  any  minute  examination  of  the 
individual  structures  is  attempted,  but  this  is  sufficient. 

OF   DEMONSTRATING  THE  DIFFERENT  STRUCTURES   OF   THE    HIGHER 

ANIMALS   AND   MAN. 

211.  On    Demonstrating  the  Anatomical    Peculiarities  of  Tisanes. 

— Now,   some   observers  who   have    not    sufficiently  considered    the 
different  characters  of  the  elementary  structures  of  which  the  several 
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organs  of  the  body  are  composed,  have  strongly  objected  to  what  they 
term  methods  of  preparation^  asserting  that  by  these  processes,  structures 
are  even  formed  artificially  which  have  no  real  existence  in  the  natural 
state  of  the  part.  For  this  view  there  is  something  to  be  said,  though 
many  of  the  data  on  which  it  rests  are  erroneous,  and  the  conclusion,  as  a 
general  one,  is  far  removed  from  the  truth.  Doubtless,  from  the  super- 
ficial examination  of  a  dead  tissue,  we  can  form  but  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  the  arrangement  of  its  elementar)^  parts,  and  their  wonderful 
adaptation  to  the  work  they  are  designed  to  perform ;  neither  can  we 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  changes  taking  place  during  life.  Although 
there  are  media  in  which  we  can  immerse  a  recent  si)ecimen  for  ex- 
amination, which  possess  some  of  the  characters  of  the  fluid  which 
bathes  the  tissue  during  its  lifetime,  even  serum,  which  is  probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  fluid,  differs  from  the  medium  actually 
surrounding  the  primitive  particles  of  the  tissues  in  many  important 
particulars,  and  those  who  rely  upon  the  appearances  of  a  specimen  in 
serum,  for  being  "  natural,"  are  probably  mistaken. 

Most  of  those  who  raise  objections  to  the  "preparation"  of  tissues, 
speak,  not  from  actual  observation  and  experience,  but  from  theory. 
They  fancy  tissues  must  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  when  examined  in 
serum  and  such  fluids  than  when  put  up  artificially,  but  this  is  not  in- 
variably the  fact,  and  those  who  talk  so  loudly  about  natural  methods 
have  not  proved  that  the  structures  which  we  see  after  death  in  water, 
serum,  and  other  simple  fluids  really  exhibit  the  identical  appearances 
they  manifested  during  life,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the 
more  delicate  tissues  have  never  been  seen  by  any  one  who  has  limited 
himself  to  the  examination  of  tissues  in  the  natural  state.  Erroneous  views 
concerning  the  structure  and  action  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  being 
constantly  augmented  by  dogmatic  assertions  about  natural  methods  of 
investigation,  which  naturally  receive  the  assent  of  the  ignorant  and  all 
who  prefer  d//7'<c?r/ arguments  to  the  slower  but  surer  evidence  arrived 
at  in  the  course  of  observation  and  experiment.  The  degree  of  opacity 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  seeing  some  of  the  most  delicate 
structures  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their  natural  condition,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  change  which  has  never  been  fully  appreciated,  though, 
perhaps,  some  idea  of  its  nature  may  be  formed  by  considering  the 
different  characters  of  fibrin  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  fibrin  removed 
from  the  organism  and  coagulated,  or  those  of  albumen  dissolved  in  the 
serum, — coagulated  but  transparent  in  many  of  the  tissues, — coagulated 
and  opaque  after  the  addition  of  different  reagents.  Or,  the  coloured 
matter  constituting  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  say  of  the  Guinea  pig,  and 
the  marvellously  beautiful  tetrahedral  crystals  into  which  the  corpuscles 
change  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  removal  from  the  blood. 
The  internal  structure  of  many  perfectly  transparent  textures  cannot  be 
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seen  at  all  until  artificial  processes  of  colouring  or  coagulation  have 
been  adopted. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  simple  fact  that  in  many  textures  nothing  is  to  be 
discovered  if  the  ordinary  methods  of  examination  are  pursued,  while 
by  special  processes  wonderful  nerve  plexuses  and  other  things  most 
definite  and  most  important  may  be  demonstrated.  Some  objectors 
will,  no  doubt,  assert  that  the  fibres  and  their  bioplasts  and  the  most 
beautiful  arrangements  of  tissue  discovered  have  all  been  created  by  the 
processes  adopted  for  the  demonstration.  The  observer  who  studies  for 
himself  will  soon  see  the  absurdity  of  the  dogmas  such  persons  reiterate. 
The  result  of  acting  upon  the  injunctions  they  lay  down  would  be  com- 
plete stagnation  of  investigation  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
discovery  of  new  facts. 

From  what  has  been  just  observed  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  clear 
demonstration  of  the  structure  of  any  individual  organ  of  the  body  is  a 
somewhat  difficult  matter,  and  requires  for  its  success  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  tissues,  as 
well  as  patient  investigation  and  earnest  study. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  general  method  of  examining  any  recent 
specimen  in  a  fluid,  and  in  succeeding  sections  the  special  methods 
for  rendering  distinct  the  several  anatomical  elements  of  the  tissues 
will  be  alluded  to. 

212.  General  Dlrecttons  for  the  ExAmlnatlon  and  Prenerratlon  of 
a  soft  Tissue. — Suppose  a  portion  of  muscular  fibre  is  to  be  examined 
under  the  microscope.  A  small  piece  may  be  removed  with  a  pair  of 
very  fine  scissors,  and  placed  carefully  upon  the  glass  slide.  With  the 
aid  of  two  needles  it  may  be  torn  into  very  small  shreds,  and  it  should 
then  be  moistened  with  a  little  water  dropped  upon  it  from  the  finger, 
or  from  a  [)ipette,  or  from  the  wash-bottle ;  or  instead  of  water,  a  drop 
of  serum,  of  syrup,  or  of  glycerine  may  be  added  to  it,  but  in  this  last 
case  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  syrup  or  glycerine  for  some 
time,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  more  dense 
solution.  Next  a  square  or  circular  piece  of  thin  glass  is  taken  up  by 
a  pair  of  fine  forceps,  gently  breathed  upon  and  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  the  glass  being  brought  into  contact  with  it,  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  allctwed  to  fall  down  very  gradually  with  the  aid  of  a 
needle  or  piece  of  fine  wire  placed  underneath  one  edge,  until  it 
becomes  completely  wetted,  pi.  XXVI,  p.  loo,  fig.  4.  Lastly,  any 
superfluous  fluid  is  to  be  absorbed  by  a  cloth,  or  a  small  piece  of  fine 
sponge  or  blotting  paper,  and  the  slide  placed  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope for  examination.  It  is  important  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air 
bubbles,  pi.  XXIII,  p.  80,  fig.  10,  during  the  application  of  the  thin 
glass  cover,  and  if  any  are  visible  in  the  tissue  or  surrounding  fluid 
before  it  is  applied,  it  will  be  better  to  wait  a  few  minutes  imtil  they 
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rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  burst,  before  the  thin  glass  cover  is 
allowed  to  fall  in  its  place.  While  time  is  allowed  for  this  to  take  place, 
the  specimen  should  be  covered  with  a  small  glass  shade  to  prevent 
dust  falling  upon  it,  pi.  XX,  p.  54,  fig.  i. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  remove  too  much  of  the  fluid,  for  fear  the 
thin  glass  should  press  so  heavily  upon  the  prei)aration,  that  the  several 
structures  of  which  it  is  composed  should  be  squeezed  together  and  the 
specimen  thus  reduced  to  a  confused  mass,  in  which  nothing  definite 
could  be  detected.  The  observer  will  find  it  ver)'  useful  to  place  a 
piece  of  hair  or  hog's  bristle,  between  the  thin  glass  and  the  glass  slide, 
by  which  means  too  great  pressure  will  be  effectually  prevented.  The 
same  effect  is  obtained  by  using  a  glass  cell,  but  it  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  pursue  the  plan  just  described  in 
the  case  of  very  delicate  tissues,  than  to  place  them  in  a  glass  or  other 
cell.     The  student  may  also  refer  to  §§  136,  137,  138,  and  142. 

Whenever  a  specimen  is  to  be  preser\-ed  permanently  in  fluid,  it 
should  be  immersed  in  the  solution  in  which  it  is  intended  to  remain, 
for  several  hours  or  days  previous  to  being  mounted,  so  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  medium  in  every  part.  The  fluid  may  be 
placed  in  a  moderately  deep  cell,  in  a  watch-glass,  or  in  a  cup  of  one  of 
the  palates  used  by  artists,  from  which  it  may  aftenvards  be  removed  to 
the  slide.  The  thin  glass  having  been  applied,  and  all  superfluous  fluid 
removed,  a  thin  layer  of  damar,  BelFs  cement,  or  Brunswick  black  is 
to  be  carefully  painted  round  the  edge  so  as  to  cement  the  thin  glass  to 
the  slide.  When  this  is  dry  other  layers  are  to  be  applied  successively 
until  the  joint  is  considered  quite  tight.  The  cement  adheres  better  to 
the  glass  slide  if  it  is  roughened  i)reviously  by  grinding  in  this  part,  or 
by  being  scratched  with  the  writing  diamond  just  where  the  cement  is 
to  be  placed.  All  objects,  except  the  very  thinnest,  if  preserved  per- 
manently in  fluid,  should  be  placed  in  a  cell,  because  there  is  a  much 
better  prospect  of  their  being  kept  for  a  long  time,  than  when  placed 
upon  the  glass  slide  in  the  manner  employed  for  examining  the 
specimen  temporarily.  The  chance  of  air  getting  into  the  cell  is  much 
diminished  if  the  cement  which  is  used  possesses  slight  elastic  power, 
so  as  to  admit  the  alteration  which  necessarily  takes  place  in  the 
volume  of  the  fluid  under  variations  of  temperature.     For  cements,  s^e 

page  54- 

Although  every  one  should  examine  and  prepare  tissues  for  himself, 
some  students,  from  want  of  skill  or  inclination,  prefer  to  study 
specimens  already  put  up.  Series  of  specimens  are  prepared  by  Mr. 
Cole  and  others.  The  following  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Parker  of 
Birmingham.  The  first  series  contains  twelve  slides,  arranged  to  lie 
flat,  in  case,  and  costs  a  guinea,  i.  White  fibrous  tissue ;  showing 
nuclei,  stained.     2.  Elastic  tissue;  showing  anastomosing  network  of 
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fibres.     3.    Nucleated  nerve-fibre ;    from    sympathetic    chain,   tinted. 

4.  Muscular  fibre,  striated;  vessels  injected.     5.  Ossifying  cartilage; 
from  vertebrae  of  human  foetus.     6.  H.  section  of  human  skin  ;  showing 
H.  section  of  hairs,  with  their  relation  to  the  fibrous  stroma  and  glands,     1 
injected.     7.  Human  lung,  showing  epithelial  lining  of  air  cells,  muscle    ^ 
and  small  bronchi,  with  columnar,  epithelium,  &c.,  tinted.     8.  Human 
liver ;  showing  vascular  system  of  lobules,  injected.     9.  Human  kidney, 
showing  Malpighian  tufts,  &c.,  vessels  injected.     10.  Human  small  in- 
testine ;  V.  section,  showing  vessels  of  muscular  coat,  and  villi,  injected.    : 
II.  Human  large  intestine;   V.  section,  showing  tubular  glands,  and    « 
muscular  coat,  with  their  vessels,  injected.     12.  Human  brain,  cere- 
brum, showing  vascular  system,  injected.     The  second  series  contains 
the  following  slides,  and  the  case  of  twelve  specimens  also  costs  a 
guinea : — i.  Section  of  bone,  humerus  of  infant ;  showing  periosteum 
in  situ,  Haversian  canals,  bone  and  marrow  cells.     2.  T.  V.  section  of 
jaw ;  with  tooth  in  situ,  showing  portion  of  gum,  dentine  tubes,  and 
tooth  pulp.     3.  H.  section  of  spinal  cord  ;  showing  white  substance  of 
Schwann ;   central  axis  of  Purkinje ;   nerve  cells,  &c.,  tinted.     4.  V. 
section,  human  tongue ;  showing  papillae,  muscular  fibre,  &c.,  injected. 

5.  Human  '  lung,   showing    vascular    system    of   air    cells,   injected. 

6.  Human  stomach,  V.  section ;  showing  vascular  system  of  mucous 
membrane,  &c.,  injected.  7.  Human  stomach,  V.  section,  showing 
tubular  glands,    columnar    epithelium    of   follicles,    peptic   cells,   &a 

8.  Human  spleen,  foetal;   showing  Malpighian   bodies,  &c.,  injected. 

9.  Thyroid  gland;    showing    vascular    system    of    vesicles,   injected. 

10.  Salivary  gland;   showing  secreting  cells,  and  vascular  system,  in- 
jected.    1 1 .  Section  of  ovary,  from  gravid  uterus,  with  coq)us  luteum,    '. 
injected.     1 2.  Section  of  uterus ;  tinted,  and  vascular  system,  injected. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  other  series  illustrating  the  structure  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  the  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  alimentary  system^ 
secreting  system,  &*€,  Series  of  such  specimens,  healthy  and  morbid,  are 
also  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Cole. 

EXAMINATION   OF  THE   SIMPLE   TISSUES. 

I  propose  now  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  methods  of  demonstrating 
the  structure  of  the  most  important  tissues  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  shall  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
their  general  characters. 

213.  Areolar  Tissue  is  found  beneath  the  skin,  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, or  from  the  external  coat  of  the  arteries  of  any  small  animal 
From  the  calf  or  lamb  excellent  specimens  of  areolar  tissue  can  be 
always  obtained.  Jn  some  situations  it  is  lax  and  very  abundant.  It 
may  be  blown  up  with  air,  and  dried  to  show  the  areolae  or  spaces  in 
which  it  is  disposed,  and  which  commumcale  mXVv  ov\^  another  through 
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the  whole  body.  If  the  vessels  be  injected  with  plain  size,  the  areolae 
become  distended  with  it,  and  when  cold,  very  thin  sections  of  areolar 
tissue  may  be  easily  cut,  which  show  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner.  It  consists  of  two  elementary  tissues — the 
white  fibrous  tissue  and  the  yelloiv  fibrous  or  elastic  tissue  ;  but  it  is  often 
associated  with  adipose  tissue,  and  in  it  vessels,  nerves,  and  frequently 
lymphatics  ramify. 

The  structure  of  areolar  or  connective  tissue  may  be  well  studied  in 
pieces  removed  from  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  back  of  the 
tongue  or  throat,  or  in  that  which  connects  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestine  with  the  muscular  coat.  By  staining  care- 
fully, the  so  called  nuclei,  the  bioplasts  which  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue,  of  capillaries, 
and  nerve-fibres  may  be  distinguished.  For  this  purpose  it  is,  however, 
better  to  adopt  the  mode  of  preparation  given  in  detail  in  part  VI.  A 
very  simple  form  of  connective  tissue  with  its  bioplasts  is  represented 
in  fig.  2,  pi.  XXXII,  p.  138,  and  the  manner  of  its  growth  by  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  circles  of  fibres  at  their  circumference,  will  be 
understood  if  the  drawing  be  carefully  examined. 

S14.  White  Fibrous  Tissue  can  be  readily  obtained  free  from  the 
yellow  element  in  tendons  and  many  fasciae.  In  the  former,  its  fibrts 
are  slightly  wavy,  but  parallel  to  one  another.  It  can  be  split  up  in- 
definitely, and  does  not  appear  to  be  composed  of  minute  fibres.  This 
fibrous  appearance  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  and 
alkalies,  and  is  rendered  less  distinct  if  the  tissue  be  soaked  in 
glycerine.  Upon  the  addition  of  water,  the  tissue  resumes  its  ordinary 
appearance.  White  fibrous  tissue  is  very  opaque,  and  in  order  to 
demonstrate  its  characters  well,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  a  very  thin  section, 
unravel  it  with  needles,  and  subject  it  to  moderate  pressure  under  the 
thin  glass.  In  pi.  XXXII,  ^g.  3,  a  portion  of  tendon  is  represented 
without  its  bioplasts,  and  in  fig.  i,  the  mode  of  development  from  the 
bioplasts  is  represented. 

sift.  Yellow  Fibrous  Tissue  may  be  obtained,  perfectly  free  from  the 
white  fibrous  element,  from  the  li^amentiim  nuchce,  a  firm  yellow  cord  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  of  any  animal — from  arteries,  or  from  the  elastic 
ligament  to  which  the  retraction  of  the  claw  in  the  cat  and  other  feline 
animals  is  due.  It  consists  of  circular  fibres  disposed  to  curl  up  very 
much,  and  not  easily  broken  or  destroyed  by  the  action  of  reagents. 
Sometimes  these  fibres  split  transversely,  as  in  the  ligamentum  nuchse 
of  the  giraffe,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  transverse  striae.  In 
areolar  tissue  the  fibres  are  very  long  and  branching,  after  the  manner 
of  a  network ;  in  the  ligamentum  nuchae  they  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
pi.  XXXII,  fig.  4 ;  in  the  longitudinal  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries  they 
are  parallel  and  extremely  delicate  ;  in  the  circular  coat  they  are  coarse, 
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and  the  material  is  often  disposed  in  ragged  laminae  rather  than  in  dis- 
tinct fibres. 

The  bioplasm  of  yellow  fibrous  tissue  may  be  always  readily  demon- 
strated in  the  ligamentum  nuchae  of  the  lamb  according  to  the  method  of 
investigation  described  in  part  VI.  These  bioplasts,  which  are  quite 
constant,  are  said  by  many  observers  not  to  exist,  and  were  not  figured  in 
any  drawings,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  when  mine  were  first  published. 

210.  Adipose  Tiiiiiue. — Adipose  tissue  maybe  examined  by  cutting 
off  a  thin  section  of  the  fat  of  any  young  animal,  and  placing  it  with  a 
little  water  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow 
the  ihin  glass  cover  to  press  upon  it.  The  surface  of  one  of  the  smallest 
collections  of  fat  cells  which  can  be  found,  should  be  subjected  to  exami- 
nation as  an  opaque  object. 

The  mesentery,  or  fold  of  delicate  membrane  which  attaches  the 
intestine  to  the  spine,  of  small  animals,  is  the  best  place  for  obtaining 
good  specimens  of  adipose  tissue, — and  being  protected  by  the  trans- 
parent covering,  the  relations  and  form  of  the  fat  vesicles  are  not 
altered.  In  this  situation,  too,  the  bioplasm  of  each  vesicle  may  be 
demonstrated,  and  cells  in  every  stage  of  growth  can  be  easily  found. 
Such  a  preparation,  the  vessels  of  which  have  been  previously  injected 
with  Prussian  blue  fluid,  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  all 
peculiarities  of  adipose  tissue.  About  the  intestine  and  near  the  kidneys 
of  the  newt  and  many  other  batrachia,  there  exist  small  collections  of 
adipose  tissue.  The  adipose  tissue  of  frogs,  toads,  and  newts,  especially 
in  the  young  state,  is  admirable  for  study.  In  batrachia  generally,  the 
adipose  vesicles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ovaries  are  much  shrunken 
during  the  spring,  when  the  ova  are  increasing  in  size,  and  at  this  time 
the  bioplasm  of  each  vesicle  is  beautifully  distinct.  The  bioplasts  of 
the  fat  cells  may  also  be  seen  very  distinctly,  especially  in  starved  fat 
cells,  after  treatment  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  pi.  XXXIII,  fig.  i.  Ordi- 
nary adipose  tissue  with  connective  tissue  containing  much  of  the  yellow 
element  is  represented  in  pi.  XXXIII,  fig.  3.  Frequently  the  more 
solid  portion  of  the  fat  will  crystallise  on  the  surface  of  the  more  oily,  in 
small  acicular  crystals,  which  radiate  from  a  centre  forming  a  star-like 
mass,  as  seen  in  the  figures  i,  2.  Adipose  tissue  should  be  examined 
by  low  as  well  as  by  high  powers  (a  two  inch,  or  an  inch,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  object-glass),  and  by  reflected  as  well  as  by  transmitted 
light. 

%Vi,  cartiiaiire. — The  characters  of  cartilage  are  very  easily  demon- 
strated. A  thin  section  may  be  placed  in  water  or  glycerine.  Speci- 
m.ens  should  be  taken  from  the  larynx,  trachea,  the  ear,  the  ribs,  the 
articular  cartilage  of  joints,  and  the  fibro-cartilage  between  the  vertebrae 
of  any  small  animal,  and  from  other  situations.  The  ear  of  the  mouse 
affords  the  best  example  of  cartilage  consisting  almost  entirely  of  cells. 
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The  thin  layer  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  aural  cartilage  is  veiy  favour- 
able for  studying  the  nutrition  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  cells,  the 
intercellular  substance  or  matrix  being  very  small  in  quantity  in  this 
variety  of  membraniform  cartilage.  The  observer  should  also  study  the 
characters  of  the  permanent  cartilage  of  some  of  the  so-called  cartila- 
ginous fishes,  particularly  the  common  dogfish  and  the  lamprey,  which 
may  often  be  obtained  in  the  fishmongers'  shops.  The  tail  and  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  tadpole,  of  the  frog,  toad,  or  newt,  are  also 
well  worthy  of  study.  Specimens  of  cartilage  keep  very  well  in  dilute 
spirit  and  water,  creosote  fluid,  and  many  other  solutions,  but  on  the 
whole  glycerine  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  medium  for  their  preservation. 

The-  development  of  cartilage,  and  the  changes  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  bone,  may  be  successfully  studied  in  the  flat  bones  of  the 
skull  of  a  small  frog,  toad,  or  newt.  The  general  changes  occurring  in 
the  growth  of  cartilage  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  pi.  XXXIII, 
figs.  4,  5,  6,  7.  See  also  my  paper  "  On  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
intercellular  substance  of  cartilage,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  so-called 
cells ;  with  observations  upon  the  process  of  ossification."  ("  Micro- 
scopical Journal,"  1863.) 

In  pi.  XXXIII,  ?ig,  8,  a  drawing  is  given  showing  cartilage  and 
tendon  continuous  with  it.  The  white  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tendon 
is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  so-called  matrix  or  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  the  cartilage,  and  exactly  represents  it. 

SI8.  Bone. — Sections  of  bones  are  obtained  in  the  manner  alluded 
to  in  p.  98.  It  is  desirable  to  make  sections  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
compact  tissue.  The  observer  will  notice  in  thin  sections,  even  of 
young  bones,  spaces  of  very  different  sizes,  resulting  from  the  division 
of  a  number  of  tubes  (Haversian  canals)  in  which  run  the  vessels, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  compact  tissue.  Now  it  appears  from  the 
beautiful  researches  of  Tomes  and  De  Morgan,  that  this  solid,  hard, 
compact  tissue  is  perpetually  undergoing  removal  and  repair.  An 
Haversian  canal  increases  in  diameter  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
concentric  lamellae  of  bone  which  surround  it,  and  after  a  time,  a  large 
space  is  formed  (Haversian  space).  When  this  space  has  reached  a 
certain  size,  new  bone  is  deposited,  commencing  at  the  circumference 
and  gradually  proceeding  towards  the  centre,  until  the  space  has 
regained  its  small  size  and  is  again  converted  into  a  narrow  canul.  The 
interstitial  lamince  upon  this  view  are  very  readily  accounted  for.  They 
are,  doubtless,  the  remains  of  old  Haversian  systems  only  partially 
absorbed.     ("Phil.  Trans.,"  1853.) 

The  growth  of  bone  may  be  investigated  in  young  animals  by 
mixing  madder  with  their  food.  In  a  very  short  time  (even  a  few  days) 
the  madder,  which  has  an  afl^nity  for  phosphate  of  lime,  is  deposited  in 
those  parts  of  the  bone  nearest  to  the  vascular  surface.    Young  pigs  are 
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the  best  animals  for  experiments  of  this  kind.  The  arrangement  of  the 
vessels  may  be  studied  in  the  bones  of  an  animal  which  has  been 
injected  with  Prussian  blue  fluid.  It  is  well  to  add  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  solution.  After  the  injection  is  complete,  the  bone 
may  be  soaked  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (one  of  acid  to  five  of  water), 
to  dissolve  out  the  earthy  matter,  when  the  soft  tissue  which  remains 
can  be  readily  cut  into  thin  sections  in  various  directions  with  a  thin 
sharp  knife.  It  will  be  found  better  to  soak  the  bone  after  injection 
with  the  Prussian  blue  fluid,  in  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  water,  to 
which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 

Not  unfrequently  the  vessels  of  bone  are  found  distended  with  blood, 
thus  producing  a  natural  injection.  It  is  difficult  to  cut  and  grind  the 
section  thin  enough  for  examination  without  altering  the  masses  of  dried 
blood,  but  with  care  this  may  be  effected.  My  friend  Mr.  White  has 
given  me  some  beautiful  sections  of  the  antler  of  the  stag,  prepared  by 
him,  in  which  all  the  Haversian  canals  still  retain  blood. 

Sections  of  bone  may  be  preserved — dr}%  in  aqueous  fluids,  or  in 
Canada  balsam.  The  dark  appearance  of  the  lacunae  in  sections  of 
dried  bone  is  entirely  due  to  their  containing  air.  Their  apparent 
solidity  led  Purkinje,  their  discoverer,  to  call  them  bone  corpuscles.  The 
true  nature  of  these  bodies  has  been  already  explained  in  page  90,  and 
every  student  should  treat  a  thin  section  of  dry  bone  while  under  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  object  glass  with  turpentine,  and  see  for  himself  the 
fluid  running  up  the  canalicuH  and  filling  the  lacunae.  Lacunae  with 
their  masses  of  living  matter  or  bioplasm  are  represented  in  fig.  9,  pi. 
XXXIII. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  development  of  bony  tissue  of  a 
mammalian  animal  are  well  seen  in  fig.  10,  pi.  XXXIII.  The  figure, 
which  is  a  very  thin  section  through  periosteum,  vessels,  subjacent 
soft  tissue,  and  the  compact  texture  of  the  bone  itself,  is  well  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  periosteum  with  the  capillaries, 
then  come  the  bioplasts,  and  to  the  right  is  the  fully  formed  bone  rissue. 

Examination  of  the  Higher  Tissues, 

210.  Examination  of  Muscular  Fibre. — For  a  full  description  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  muscular  fibre,  I  must  refer  to  the  various  works  on 
physiology  and  minute  anatomy ;  and  especially  to  the  well-known 
papers  of  Mr.  Bowman  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  1840-41, 
and  to  the  articles  "Muscle,"  and  "Muscular  Motion,"  in  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Two  forms  of  muscular  fibre  have  been  described,  the  striped  or 
voluntary  fibre^  or  muscular  fibre  of  animal  life,  and  the  unstriped, 
involuntary,  or  muscular  fibre  of  organic  life,  the  characters  of  which 
will  be  presendy  referred  to.     Both  forms  possess  contractility,  and 
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each  contracts  when  touched,  as  may  be  proved  by  direct  experiment 
under  the  microscope,  or  when  the  nerve  fibres  ramifying  over  it  are 
touched  or  irritated  in  any  other  manner.  Both  are  represented  in  the 
lower  animals,  but  in  many  of  the  invertebrates  all  the  muscular  fibre  is 
unstriped.  The  voluntary  muscle  alone  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  will,  while  the  involuntary  fibre  performs  its  functions  altogether 
independently  of  volition.  Both  are  very  freely  supplied  with  nerve 
fibres  which  ramify  amongst  the  muscular  fibres  and  form  networks  or 
plexuses  around  them,  and  their  contraction  is  due  to  nerve  influence. 

Striped  muscular  fibre  exists  in  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  verte- 
brate animals-  Beautiful  examples  of  striped  muscle  may  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  member  of  the  class  of  insects  or  Crustacea.  If 
specimens  be  taken  from  the  members  of  the  different  vertebrate 
classes,  certain  characteristic  peculiarities  will  be  met  with,  and  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  crustacean,  mollusk,  and  insect,  differs  from  that  of 
the  higher  animals  in  many  important  particulars.  In  order  to  subject 
a  portion  of  muscular  fibre  to  microscopical  examination,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  a  small  piece  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors. 
After  tearing  it  up  with  needles,  and  moistening  it  with  a  drop  of  water 
or  serum,  the  thin  glass  cover  may  be  placed  on  it,  and  the  specimen 
examined  with  different  powers.  The  transverse  striaj  will  often  be 
rendered  very  distinct  after  the  fibre  has  been  allowed  to  macerate  for 
some  time  in  glycerine. 

The  general  arrangement  and  form  of  the  fibres  in  voluntary  muscles 
are  well  shown  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  pectoral  muscle  of  a  teal 
(Querqiiedula  crecca),  which  has  been  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  dry.  A  section  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  may  be  re- 
moistened  with  water,  and  examined  in  the  usual  manner.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  vessels,  their  relation  to  the  elementary  fibres,  and  the 
character  of  the  capillary  network  are  easily  demonstrated  in  specimens 
which  have  been  injected  with  transparent  Prussian  blue  or  carmine 
injection. 

220.  sarcolemma. — The  muscle  of  the  skate,  as  Mr.  Bowman  has 
shown,  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  showing  the  sarcolemma,  as  the 
sarcous  matter  may  often  be  ruptured.  The  investing  membrane  or  sar- 
colemma remaining  entire  is  thus  easily  demonstrated.  A  few  of  the  long 
muscular  fibres  from  the  fin  may  be  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  glass  with  the 
aid  of  needles,  and  in  this  operation  the  rupture  of  the  sarcous  matter 
in  the  interior  is  often  effected.  Sarcolemma  is  well  seen  in  pi. 
XXXIV,  fig.  3.  This  membranous  tube  may  be  also  beautifully  shown 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  a  water-beetle,  particularly  in  those  of  the  large 
dytiscus,  and  also  in  the  muscles  of  the  common  maggot  of  the  blow- 
fly.    SeedXso  p.  189. 

lai*  Branched  Hascnlar  Flbreg. — Several  modifications  of  striped 
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muscle  have  been  described  of  late  years,  and  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
the  best  methods  of  demonstrating  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  these. 
Branched  muscular  fibres  have  been  found  in  the  heart,  but  the  finest 
of  them  are  not  very  easily  demonstrated  in  the  heart  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals.  Branching  muscular  fibres  exist  in  great  abundance  in 
the  tongue  of  the  frog  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Kolliker),  from  which 
organ  they  may  be  generally  obtained  as  follows  : — the  tongue  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  animal,  and  boiled  for  a  few  moments  in  water ;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  cautiously  dissected  off  from  a  small  portion,  and 
a  few  minute  pieces  are  to  be  carefully  snipped  off  M^ith  scissors,  from 
the  edge  of  the  tongue,  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  These  are 
to  be  torn  with  very  delicate  needles,  and  then  examined  with  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  object-glass.  In  this  manner  very  perfect  fibres  may  gene- 
rally be  found.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  boil  the  tongue  for  too  long 
a  time  in  case  the  fibres  become  too  brittle  to  admit  of  separation. 
These  branched  muscular  fibres  are  beautiful  objects.  In  good  speci- 
mens they  are  seen  to  ramify  after  the  manner  of  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  gradually  becoming  thinner,  until  each  terminates  in  a  delicate 
extremity,  which  is  of  a  tendinous  nature,  and  is  incorporated  with  the 
sub-mucous  tissue  or  corium.  The  transverse  striae  may  be  observed  in 
the  thinnest  branches,  but  gradually  cease  some  distance  from  the 
terminal  extremity  of  the  fibre.  Branched  fibres  also  exist  in  the 
upper  lip  of  the  rat,  and  in  other  situations.  Excessively  delicate 
branched  muscular  fibres  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fungiform  papillae  of  the 
frog's  tongue.  See  drawings  accompanying  my  paper  in  the  "Phil. 
Trans.-'  for  1864. 

222.  Preparation  of  Nascular  Fibre  for  Nlcroscoplcal  Examination. 
— ^The  transverse  striae  may  usually  be  demonstrated  upon  a  piece  of 
fresh  muscular  fibre,  and  are  often  seen  very  distinctly  in  a  portion  of 
ordinary  voluntary  muscle  that  has  been  boiled.  The  ultimate  fibrillae 
are  well  displayed  in  the  muscles  of  many  of  the  lower  cartilaginous 
fishes,  especially  the  lamprey.  The  mode  of  cleavage  can  be  very  satis- 
factorily determined  in  the  muscles  of  lizards  or  the  cameleon,  and  the 
"  ultimate  sarcous  particles  "  may  be  separated  from  one  another  if  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  common  eel,  or  those  of  a  young  pig,  be  carefully 
torn  up  with  needles. 

I  have  often  obtained  beautiful  specimens  of  striated  muscular  fibre 
from  the  back  of  the  tongue,  a  few  hours  after  a  meal,  of  which  meat 
has  formed  a  portion.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  beef  tea,  and  in 
many  of  the  meats  and  soups  which  are  preserved  in  tins. 

Amongst  vomited  matters  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  killed  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  beautiful  specimens  of 
striped  muscular  fibre  may  often  be  found.  In  the  stomach,  the  fibres 
sometimes  break  up  into  the  disks  described  by  Bowman,  and  I  have 
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obtained  these  disks  by  macerating  the  muscles  of  young  animals  for 
some  time  in  strong  acetic  acid. 

The  "  fibrillae  "  often  separate  readily  from  each  other  in  a  portion  of 
muscle  which  has  been  macerated  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid.  These 
**  fibrillae  "  present  different  appearances  according  to  the  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  fibre  at  the  time  of  death  and  other  circumstances. 
Some  of  them  are  represented  in  pi.  XXXIV,  p.  146,  fig.  4,  after  some 
drawings  by  the  late  Dr.  Martyn  of  Clifton. 

The  thin,  narrow,  muscular  bands,  immediately  under  the  skin  of 
frogs  and  other  small  animals,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  well  the  general 
anatomy  of  voluntary  muscle,  and  beautiful  preparations  exhibiting  the 
fibrillae,  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Lealand  firom  the  pig.  Transverse, 
longitudinal,  or  oblique  sections  of  muscle  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
muscles  which  have  been  boiled,  or  hardened  in  spirit,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  or  chromic  acid.  The  reagents  of  the  greatest  use  in  investi- 
gating the  structure  of  muscular  fibre,  are  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  and  acetic  acid,  which  are  employed  more  particularly  in  investi- 
gating the  arrangement  of  the  bioplasts  in  fresh  muscle.  Preparations 
of  muscular  fibre  may  be  preserved  moist  in  glycerine,  glycerine  jelly, 
chromic  acid,  or  solution  of  creosote,  pp.  66,  67,  or  they  may  be  dried 
and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  capillaries  and  the  delicate  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  volun- 
tary muscle  are  well  represented  in  pi.  XXXIV,  p.  146,  fig.  i,  and  in  fig.  2 
the  precise  relation  of  the  capillaries  and  nerve  fibres  to  the  contractile 
tissue  of  an  elementary  fibre  is  shown.  In  these  drawings  the  bioplasm 
of  the  several  tissues  is  also  represented. 

The  movements  of  muscle  during  contraction  cannot  be  studied  in  the 
higher  animals  and  man  but  may  be  observed  in  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
See  §  256.  The  mode  of  demonstrating  the  distribution  of  the  finest 
ramifications  of  the  nerves  to  muscle  will  be  found  described  in  part  VI. 

22s.  Examination  of  the  Muscular  Structure  of  the  Heart  and 
Tonyne. — The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the 
transverse  striae  characteristic  of  voluntary  muscle ;  but  they  are  arranged 
in  long  bands,  and  upon  carefully  examining  a  well-prepared  specimen, 
taken  either  from  the  heart  of  man  or  of  most  animals,  frequent  and 
distinct  anastomoses  and  branchings  of  the  fibres  may  be  observed. 
There  is  no  sarcolemma,  for  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
are  growing  in  circumference,  while  neighbouring  ones  which  have 
reached  their  full  size  are  being  removed  to  make  place  for  new  ones 
which  are  constantly  being  developed  and  growing.  In  many  cases  a 
little  connective  tissue  which  corresponds  to  the  sarcolemma  may  often 
be  detected.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  so-called  sarcolemma  con- 
sists of  the  vessels  and  nerves  and  other  structures  with  a  very  s^rcxaLV 
amount  of  connecting  substance  between  them. 
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In  order  to  exhibit  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  that  of  any  small 
animal  may  be  taken,  and  after  it  has  been  boiled  for  a  short  time  in 
water,  small  pieces  may  be  cut  off,  and  carefully  torn  up  with  needles. 
The  length  of  time  which  the  boiling  should  be  continued  varies  in 
different  cases.  Half  a  minute  is  sufficient  for  the  hearts  of  very  small 
animals ;  sheep's  hearts  may  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  may  be 
obtained  from  the  thin  auricle  of  the  heart  of  the  frog,  or  better,  that  oi 
the  hyla,  or  little  green  tree  frog.  The  auricle  is  sufficiently  thin  foi 
observation,  but  the  fibres  are  most  distinctly  seen  after  it  has  been 
soaked  for  two  or  three  days  in  glycerine.  Sections  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  tongue  of  man  and  the  larger  animals  are  readily  made 
by  drying  the  organ  when  perfectly  fresh,  and  removing  a  very  thin  sec- 
tion with  a  sharp  knife.  The  specimen  is  then  moistened  with  water. 
It  may  be  treated  with  different  reagents,  and  afterwards  preserved  in 
glycerine,  glycerine  jelly,  or  other  preservative  fluid. 

224.  Examination  of  Vnstrlped  muscle. — Involuntary,  smooth,  or 
non-striated  muscular  fibre  may  be  obtained  from  various  situations, 
both  in  man  and  also  in  the  lower  animals.  These  fibres  are  most 
abundant  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  the  ducts 
of  glands  generally,  and  large  vessels,  but  they  are  also  found  dis- 
persed amongst  fibrous  tissue  in  certain  situations,  particularly  in  the 
skiiL  There  are  also  bundles  of  pale  muscle  connected  with  the  hair 
bulbs,  which  may  be  demonstrated  in  some  cases.  The  elongated  cells, 
of  which  this  form  of  muscle  is  composed,  are  also  to  be  demonstrated 
in  the  small  arteries,  pi.  XXXV,  fig.  3,  and  veins,  as  well  as  in  the 
trabecular  tissue  of  the  spleen.  Involuntary  muscle,  which  has  hitherto 
been  described  as  consisting  of  flattened  bands,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Professor  KoUiker  to  consist  of  the  elongated  cells  just  referred  to. 
The  contractile  fibre  cells  usually  appear  as  flattened  bands,  or  fusiform 
fibres,  slightly  wavy,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  point.  These 
bodies  may  be  readily  isolated  by  macerating  small  pieces  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.,  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  containing 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  strong  acid.  By  a  little  teasing,  with  the  aid  of 
fine  needles,  separate  cells  may  be  readily  obtained.  Fig.  5,  pi.  XXXIV, 
p.  r46,  represents  some  of  the  contractile  fibre  cells  from  the  small 
intestine.  These  cells  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  most  of  the  lower 
animals ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  portion  only  of  the  alimentary 
canal  of  some  fish  is  surrounded  by  involuntary  muscle,  while  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  whole  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  intestine  of  the 
common  tench  is  of  the  striped  variety  (Weber).  In  the  bladder  of  the 
frog  we  have  as  it  were  a  natural  section  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the 
organ  may  be  seen  and  their  exact  relation  to  one  another  clearly  demon- 
strated.  The  method  of  preparing  the  specimen  is  described  in  part  VI. 
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92S.  ExMnlnatton  of  Arteries  and  Yetns. — The  structure  of  arteries 
and  veins  may  be  well  studied  in  any  of  the  smaller  vertebrate  animals, 
especially  in  the  frog.  In  mammalia  beautiful  specimens  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mouse.  The  vessels  in  the  mesentery,  the  pleura,  and 
pericardium  may  be  subjected  to  examination  without  difficulty,  but  the 
smaller  arteries  and  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  or  vascular  membrane  of  the 
brain,  and  those  of  the  folds  (choroid  plexuses)  of  the  same  membrane 
in  the  cavities  (ventricles)  of  the  brain  are  more  free  from  connective 
tissue  and  can  be  easily  isolated,  pi.  XXXV,  fig.  4. 

The  yellow  elastic  tissue  of  the  arterial  coats  of  the  larger  arteries 
may  be  demonstrated  in  any  artery  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  fibres  vary  very  much  in  character,  sometimes  appear- 
ing rather  as  an  expanded  elastic  membrane  perforated  here  and  there, 
than  as  separate  fibres.  In  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  there  is  very 
little  elastic  tissue,  but  this  is  represented  as  muscular  fibre.  On  the 
other  hand  m  the  largest  vessels,  the  muscular  fibres  appear  to  have 
almost  given  place  to  yellow  elastic  tissue. 

I  have  obtained  beautiful  specimens  of  the  muscular  fibre  cells 
arranged  circularly  round  the  arteries  by  injecting  the  vessels  with  plain 
size,  and  gradually  increasing  the  force  so  as  to  distend  them  as  much 
as  possible  without  rupture.  In  this  manner  the  cells  are  as  it  were, 
gradually  unravelled.  When  cold,  thin  sections  may  be  very  easily 
made  in  various  directions,  and  even  isolated  fibre  cells  can  be  obtained. 
The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibre  cells  in  the  smaller  vessels  is 
well  seen  in  the  small  arteries  from  the  frog  and  newt.     See  pi.  XXXV, 

The  arrangement  of  the  numerous  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the 
small  arteries  and  veins  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  frog  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  and  in  connection  with  the  small  vessels  which 
supply  the  viscera  numerous  ganglia  will  be  found  from  which  bundles 
of  nerve  fibres  may  be  traced  in  different  directions.  These  often  form 
plexuses  around  the  vessels  and  give  off  finer  bundles,  and  fibres  may 
be  followed  even  to  the  capillary  vessels. 

S26.  Examination  of  the  Capillaries. — Capillary  vessels  are  most  im- 
portant structures  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  and  as  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  these  delicate  thin  walled  tubes  that  every  tissue  and  organ 
of  man  and  vertebrate  animals  is  nourished  and  relieved  of  the  products 
of  its  action  and  decay,  their  arrangement  and  structure  are  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  study.    The  mode  of  displaying  their  general  arrange- 
ment by  injection  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  lower  animals  has 
been  already  described,  pp.  102 — 108.    The  masses  of  bioplasm  in  con- 
nection with  their  walls  vary  in  number  greatly  in  different  parts.     In 
some  textures  the  capillary  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  surrounded 
with  them,  pi.   XXXV,   figs,    i,   2,  also  pi.   XXX,   p.    no,   fig.  3, 
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while  in  others  a  considerable  interval  of  capillary  wall  exists 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  them.  These  bodies  are  constant,  and 
of  the  greatest  importance.  They  vary  much  in  size,  being  large 
where  pabulum  is  abundant,  and  shrinking  when  but  a  small  quantity 
of  nutrient  matter  reaches  them.  They  are  connected  not  only  with 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  tissue  around  the  capillary  but  are  in  all 
probability  intimately  concerned  in  the  selection  and  separation  of 
various  constituents  from  the  blood.  They  are  often  seen  to  project 
into  the  interior  of  the  capillary,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  bioplasm  of  the  blood  (minute  spherical  particles,  some  of  which 
probably  become  white  blood  corpuscles)  may  from  time  to  time  be 
detached  from  them.  Capillary  vessels  are  supplied  with  nerve  fibres. 
These  may  be  demonstrated  with  great  distinctness  around  the  capil- 
laries of  the  skin,  tongue,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  of  the 
frog  or  newt,  pi.  XXXV,  figs.  5,  6. 

S2l.  Examlnrntloii  of  Nerve. — ^The  general  anatomy  of  the  trunk  of 
a  nerve  is  demonstrated  without  difficulty.  It  is  better  to  take  as  thin 
a  fibre  as  possible,  and  tear  it  up  with  very  fine  needles  upon  a  glas$ 
slide.  After  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  serum,  it  may  be  covered  with 
thin  glass.  The  small  nerve  trunks  of  any  small  animal  may  be  taken. 
The  nerves  of  the  frog  are  very  large,  and  exhibit  all  the  essential  struc- 
tures of  nerve  fibres,  pi.  XXXVI,  fig.  i.  A  very  fine  nerve  trunk  should 
be  examined  in  water,  and  then  transferred  to  glycerine,  and  after 
remaining  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  re-examined.  Although 
glycerine  will  be  found  an  excellent  medium  for  examining  nerve  fibres 
in,  other  media  should  also  be  employed,  for  microscopical  observation 
should  never  be  limited  to  specimens  prepared  according  to  one  method 
of  investigation  only. 

a.  Dark-bordered  nerve  fibres. — If  an  ordinary  spinal  nerve  be  placed 
in  a  little  water,  a  curious  change  takes  place.  The  constituents  of 
which  the  medullary  sheath  is  composed  exhibit  two  distinct  lines 
(white  substance  of  Schwann),  a  change  which  probably  depends  upon 
the  fatty  matter  being  partly  separated  from  the  albuminous  fluid  with 
which  it  was  incorporated,  pL  XXXVI,  p.  150,  fig.  3.  Although  the 
appearance  in  question  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  soaking  in  water, 
the  existence  of  a  special  highly  refracting  material  within  the  tubular 
membrane  and  around  the  eucis  cylinder^  cannot  be  questioned.  If 
nerves  be  examined  in  syrup  or  glycerine,  the  double  contour  line  is 
not  seen. 

The  so-called  tubular  membrane  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  special 
investment.  It  consists  merely  of  delicate  connective  tissue  in  which 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  several,  nerve  fibres  are  embedded,  as  shown 
in  fig.  I.  The  so-called  outline  of  this  apparent  tubular  membrane  is 
often  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fine  nerve  fibre.    This  is  easily  proved  in 
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those  cases  in  which  the  outline  is  seen  on  one  side  only,  pi.  XXXVI, 
fig.  6.  The  very  distinct  fine  nerve  fibre,  represented  in  many  of  my 
drawings,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  outline  of  the  tubular  mem- 
brane if  the  specimen  had  been  examined  before  it  had  been  properly 
prepared  and  carefully  mounted  in  glycerine,  fig.  2. 

The  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  nerves  terminate  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  inquiries  that  the  observer  can  undertake.  In  many 
structures  a  nerve  network  of  dark-bordered  nerve  fibres  may  be  demon- 
strated without  difficulty,  but  this  is  not  the  terminal  network.  The 
finest  nerve  fibrils  have  often  been  traced  for  some  short  distance  and 
then  lost.  Some  observers  have  on  this  account  been  led  to  conclude 
that  the  finest  branches  of  the  nerve  fibres  became  as  it  were  con- 
tinuous in  other  tissues,  or  ended  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  part ! 
I  have  shown  that  in  all  cases  nerves  lose  their  dark-bordered  character, 
and  exist  as  pale  fibres  which  may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  beyond 
the  point  where  the  dark-bordered  character  ceases.  These  verj^  fine 
pale  fibres  at  last  form  with  similar  prolongations  from  other  dark- 
bordered  fibres  a  very  intimate  interlacement,  plexus,  or  network  of  very 
fine  pale  fibres  only,  many  of  which  are  less  than  -nnjooo  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  network  is  arranged  in  all  cases  upon  the  same  type, 
but  varies  in  complexity,  extent,  and  relations  in  the  various  terminal 
nerve  organs.  In  investigating  the  mode  of  termination  of  nerve  fibres, 
the  papillae  of  the  tongue  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially 
the  very  simple  filiform  papillae  of  the  frog  may  be  selected. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  sensitive  nerve 
fibres  beneath  the  skin,  may  be  well  seen  in  the  ear  of  the  mouse,  after 
the  very  thin  cuticular  covering  and  subjacent  texture  have  been  care- 
fully dissected  off.  In  the  dura  mater  and  other  fibrous  membranes,  I 
have  seen  many  individual  nerve  fibres  arranged  so  as  to  form  with 
others  a  coarse  network,  a  single  fibre  from  which  may  often  be  traced 
for  a  very  long  distance. 

The  dark-bordered  fibres  often  divide  at  the  point  whefe  a  bundle 
diverges  from  the  trunk — one  of  the  subdivisions  passing  on  in  the 
trunk,  while  another  pursues  a  different  and  sometimes  opposite  direc- 
tion in  the  bundle  which  leaves  the  trunk,  and  each  of  these  again 
divides  and  subdivides  further  on.  The  fibres  in  these  localities 
frequently  leave  their  companions  and  pass  a  short  distance  with  others, 
so  that  a  network  is  in  this  manner  formed  upon  the  surface  for  instance 
of  the  dura  mater  and  other  membranes,  and  immediately  beneath  the 
1  skin.     The  mesentery  of  the  mouse  is  a  very  good  membranous  texture 

in  which  to  study  the  distribution  of  very  fine  nerves  in  a  mammalian 
animal.  Beautiful  preparations  showing  the  distribution  of  sensitive 
nerves  may  be  obtained  from  the  snout  of  the  pig,  mole,  and  other 
animals.     At  the  free  edge  of  the  third  eyelid  of  the  frog  is  a  most 
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extensive  plexus  of  fine  dark-bordered  nerve  fibres,  which  are  arranged  • 
so  as  to  form  the  most  beautiful  network. 

But  of  all  the  situations  for  studying  the  terminal  ramifications  of 
sensitive  nerve  fibres,  the  thin  membranous  portion  of  the  wing  of  the 
bat  is  the  best.  The  cuticle  may  be  easily  stripped  off  after  a  portion  of 
the  wing  has  been  soaked  for  a  considerable  time  in  glycerine.  It  is 
better  to  inject  the  vessels  of  the  animal  first  with  carmine  and  then  with 
Prussian  blue  fluid  before  preparations  are  made.  Further  details  will 
be  found  in  part  VI. 

The  finest  terminal  plexuses  of  nerve  fibres  may  also  be  studied  in 
the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea,  in  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  froe:,  around  arteries  and  veins,  in  the  tongue,  especially 
the  papillae  of  the  hyla  or  green  tree  frog,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx,  and  in  the  lung  and  bladder  of  the  same  animal.  The 
relation  of  the  nerves  to  the  corneal  corpuscles,  and  their  prolongations 
should  be  carefully  noted,  pi.  XXXVI,  fig.  4.  This  investigation,  how- 
ever, presents  difficulties,  and  the  student  should  not  attempt  it  until  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  good  specimens  of  other  textures.  He  will 
find  the  process,  given  in  part  VI,  of  great  value  in  such  inquiries. 

b.  Pale,  Grey,  Sympathetic  or  Organic  Nerve  Fibres, — Some  autho- 
rities, until  very  recently,  insisted  upon  the  assertion  that  every  true  nerve 
is  characterised  by  being  dark-bordered , — exhibiting  the  double  contour 
lines  caused  by  the  investment  of  the  medullary  sheath,  the  so-called 
white  substance  of  Schwann.  Remak,  however,  correctly  described, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  pale  grey  or  gelatinous  nerve  fibres  of  the 
organic  or  sympathetic  system,  but  his  views  were  strongly  opposed  by 
the  majority  of  anatomical  authorities,  and  his  nerve  fibres  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  mere  connective  tissue.  They  were  afterwards  ironically 
called  Remak' s  fibres.  In  Germany,  some  years  ago,  many  anatomists 
tried  to  reduce  everything  to  what  they  called  connective  tissue,  which 
to  any  ordinary  observer  seemed  to  be  the  least  important  tissue  in  the 
organism.  •Even  now  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  get  a  fair 
hearing  if  you  attempt  to  extract  real  and  definite  anatomical  elements 
from  this  favoured  indefinite  connective  tissue.  However,  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  Remak's  fibres  are  true  nerve  fibres,  and  that  all 
nerve  fibres  before  they  reach  their  ultimate  distribution,  invariably 
assume  the  pale  granular  appearance  of  Remak's  fibres.  So  far  from 
the  dark -bordered  character  being  essential  to  nervous  structure,  the 
active  peripheral  portion,  the  really  important  part  of  every  nerve  fibre, 
never  exhibits  it.  The  white  substance  is  a  passive  fatty  albuminous 
matter  which  surrounds  the  conducting  core  of  the  nerve  fibre  and 
insulates  it  from  neighbouring  fibres  and  from  the  tissues  amongst  which 
it  runs.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  trunks  of  nerves  which  connect  the  great 
central  organs  with  the  distant  peripheral  ramifications. 
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Into  many  sympathetic  ganglionic  nerve  centres,  however,  pale 
fibres  are  to  be  traced ;  and  not  a  fibre  can  be  found  with  a  medullary 
sheath  in  any  part  of  the  course  of  some  of  the  nerve  trunks.  These 
sympathetic  nerves  in  fact  form  an  extended  network  or  plexus  which 
corresponds  to  the  peripheral  network  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 
The  distance  between  their  central  origin  and  their  peripheral  distribu- 
tion is  so  short  that  there  is  not  that  need  of  insulation  that  obtains  in 
ihe  case  of  the  fibres  coming  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Sympa- 
thetic nerve  fibres  and  their  ganglia  are  represented  in  pi.  XXXVII, 
figs.  I  to  4,  and  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  fibre  with  the  ganglion  cell 
is  seen  in  fig.  3,  in  a  sympathetic  ganglion  cell  of  the  ox,  and  in  that  of  the 
frog,  in  pi.  XL,  fig.  4,  p.  1 5  2.  Many  observers,  however,  still  maintain  that 
the  appearance,  represented  in  my  drawing,  is  due  to  the  ganglion  cells 
being  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  assert  that  some 
cells  exist  from  which  no  fibres  whatever  proceed.  These  strange 
notions  are  still  taught  in  many  of  our  most  celebrated  text  books,  and 
are  erroneously  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  repetition  of  incorrect 
illustrations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  method  of  preserving  nerve  tissue  has 
been  devised  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  mount  preparations  for  the 
sake  of  displaying  its  minute  characters,  and  this  statement,  strange  to 
say,  has  been  repeated  in  books  devoted  expressly  to  mounting  objects. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  here  that  the  most  delicate  of  the  nerve 
textures  can  be  mounted  permanently.  Not  only  so,  but  new  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  nerves  can  be  demonstrated  in 
specimens  which  have  been  kept  for  some  time,  and  fine  fibres  become 
distinct  and  well  defined  which  were  quite  invisible  when  mounted. 
There  are  in  truth  very  few  objects  which  cannot  be  preserved  perma- 
nently, so  as  to  show  far  more  than  can  be  demonstrated  in  them  as 
fresh  specimens.  The  use  of  chromic  and  acetic  acids,  and  perchloride 
of  gold  in  the  investigation  of  nerve  structures  has  been  referred  to  in 
p.  129.  Many  nerve  tissues  may  be  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  consist- 
ing of  sulphate  of  soda  i  part,  bichromate  of  potash  2  parts,  and  water 
100  parts,  or  in  the  fluid  which  I  have  used  fortnore  than  twenty  years, 
consisting,  of  chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  one  part  of  each 
or  less  to  100  parts  of  glycerine.   »S<r^also  the  directions  given  in  part  VI. 
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Examination  of  the  Organs  and  Complex  Tissues  of  Man  ani> 

THE  higher  Animals. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  organs  which  are  made  up  of 
several  different  elementary  tissues.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
different  textures  almost  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  same  method 
of  preparation  would  not  be  likely  to  be  equally  successful  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  individual  characteristics  of  them  all 

The  medium  in  which  these  different  tissues  are  most  satisfactorily 
examined,  depends  upon  certain  physical  characters,  their  chemical 
composition,  transparency  and  refractive  power,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  demonstrate  all  the  anatomical  elements  of  which  an  organ 
is  composed  in  one  single  specimen.  The  idea  of  an  organ  as  it  exists 
during  life,  is  often  formed  by  building  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind  the 
various  structures,  the  arrangement  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by 
several  distinct  methods  of  investigation. 

S28.  Examlnmtloii  of  Seroas  and  Synovial  Hfembrane. — Serous  mem- 
brane is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  the  compound  structures.  This  con- 
sists of  epithelium,  delicate  subjacent  tissue  on  which  this  lies,  with 
connective  tissue  beneath  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerve  fibres  ramify. 
Serous  membranes  may  be  examined  according  to  the  general  plan.  It 
will  sometimes  be  found  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  delicate  cells  upon 
their  surface.  These  can  be  seen  in  fresh  specimens  and  in  those 
stained  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  epithelium  of  serous  membranes  is 
often  of  the  pavement  or  tessellated  variety,  and  appears  to  form  one 
single  layer.  In  many  cases  peculiar  circular,  oval,  and  sometimes 
angular  spaces  may  be  seen  between  the  epithelial  cells,  in  size  about 
that  of  or  more  commonly  less  than  the  bioplasts  of  the  cells.  These 
have  been  regarded  as  openings  or  stomata,  and  it  is  considered  by 
some  that  they  communicate  with  the  l)rmphatics,  and  that  thus  there  is 
free  communication  between  serous  cavities  and  the  interior  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  however  very  improbable  that  this  hypothesis 
will  turn  out  to  be  correct.  Similar  appearances  exist  in  some  forms  of 
cuticle  and  mucous  membrane  in  which  cases  the  openings  communi- 
cate with  mucous  or  other  glands,  and  are  in  fact  the  apertures  through 
which  the  secretion  escapes. 

In  order  to  examine  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  in  synovial  mem- 
branes, an  injected  specimen  is  necessary.  The  fringe-like  processes 
which  project  into  many  of  the  joints  are  highly  vascular,  and  a  well- 
injected  specimen  forms  a  beautiful  object.  The  vessels  which  run 
between  S3movial  membrane  and  cartilage  are  very  tortuous,  and  exhibit 
considerable  dilatations  and  varicosities.      The  general  characters  of 
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the  most  important  serous  and  synovial  membranes  are  fully  described 
in  Dr.  Brinton's  article  "  Serous  and  Synovial  Membranes,"  in  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 

229.  Examination  of  Mucous  Membrane. — Mucous  membrane  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  layers  of  epithelium,  which  rest  upon  a  transparent 
and  delicately  fibrous  texture.  This  surface  tissue  gradually  passes  into 
areolar  tissue  {sub-mucous  areolar  tissue,  sub-bascmmt  tissue  or  corium). 
Into  the  latter  structure  muscular  fibres,  or  their  tendons,  when  these 
exist,  are  inserted.  In  it  also  ramify  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane  and  other  characters  of  the  several  struc- 
tures of  which  it  is  composed  vary  much  in  different  localities. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  especially  at  the  back  part  of 
the  tdngue  of  any  small  animal  (kitten,  puppy,  mouse),  should  be  sub- 
jected to  examination,  and  the  different  structures  enumerated  in  the 
text  demonstrated  by  the  student.  It  is  desirable  to  inject  the  vessels 
with  a  transparent  injection,  and  cut  thin  sections  through  the  mucous 
membrane  and  subjacent  structures  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  "  basement 
membrane  ''  is  very  easily  demonstrated  in  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  kidney. 
On  the  anatomy  of  mucous  membrane,  the  reader  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  consult  Mr.  BcAvman's  article  "  Mucous  Membrane,"  in  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 

230.  Epitbelium. — Sub- mucous  Areolar  Tissue. — The  epithelium  of 
mucous  membranes  is  very  easily  demonstrated,  and  its  character  is 
found  to  vary  much  according  to  the  locality  from  which  it  is  taken.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  epithelium  from  a  mucous  membrane,  the 
student  may  gently  scrape  the  surface  of  his  own  tongue  or  the  inside  of 
his  cheek  with  a  knife,  and  place  what  has  been  removed  upon  a  glass 
slide.  After  moistening  it  with  a  little  water,  syrup,  or  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  (i  part)  and  water  (4  parts)  which  does  not  cause  the  cells  to 
become  turgid  from  osmosis,  and  so  too  transparent,  the  specimen  may 
be  placed  in  the  microscope.  This  epithelium  approximates  in  its 
characters  to  that  of  which  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  is  composed.  The 
cells  thus  obtained  vary  in  age  ;  many  are  mature  and  some  are  very  old, 
and  partially  destroyed  by  fungi  and  about  to  be  cast  off,  pi.  XXXVIII, 
p.  154,  fig.  I.  But  now  and  then  young  cells  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epithelium  will  be  found,  and  the  student  should  observe  with  respect  to 
these  that  the  living  matter,  bioplasm,  or  nucleus,  is  much  larger,  rela- 
tively and  actually,  than  it  is  in  the  mature  cells.  The  older  epithelial 
cells  in  the  mouth  are  invariably  invaded  by  minute  fungi,  which  grow 
and  multiply  therein  in  great  numbers.  Amongst  the  epithelial  cells  on 
the  surface  of  the  tongue,  even  of  the  healthiest  persons,  the  observer 
will  find  millions  of  low  vegetable  organisms  belonging  to  the  algae  and 
fiingi.  The  thin  glass  cover  should  not  be  allowed  to  press  too  heavily 
upon  such  a  specimen.   The  pressure  may  be  prevented  by  inserting  one 
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or  two  pieces  of  hair  or  thin  hog's  bristles.  The  epithelium  upon  the 
surface  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  toad,  newt,  and  that  lining  the  mouth 
of  the  serpent  and  some  other  reptiles  is  ciliated.  See  figures  in  pL  LI, 
also  p.  158. 

In  many  of  the  glands  which  may  be  regarded  as  cavities  opening 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  continuous  with  it,  the 
epithelial  cells  are  modified  in  structure  and  arrangement.  They  become 
"gland  or  secreting  cells,"  and  their  formed  material  is  resolved  into 
peculiar  substances,  which  constitute  the  secretion  of  the  gland. 

Glandular  epithelium  may  be  obtained  from  the  tubes  or  glands  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,,  from  the  liver,  kidney,  and  other 
organs.  The  gland  cell  consists  of  a  mass  of  bioplasm  in  the  centre, 
around,  or  upon  one  side  of  which  the  formed  material  accumulates. 
This  formed  material  gradually  undergoes  change,  and  the  peculiar 
secretion  of  the  gland  results.  We  see,  then,  that  the  formation  of 
the  secretion  depends  really  upon  the  bioplasm.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  incorrect  than  the  assertion  that  secretions  are  produced 
by  oxidation  and  other  mere  chemical  changes. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomach  should  be  studied  in  vertical 
sections,  and  in  sections  made  at  different  ^'t'^Cci's^  parallel  with  the  surf  cue. 
The  pig's  stomach  is  a  good  one  for  examination.  A  very  sharp  knife  is 
required.  The  thinnest  sections  may  be  obtained  after  drying  the 
mucous  membrane  according  to  the  plan  described  in  p.  97,  or  the 
membrane  in  the  perfectly  fresh  state  may  be  frozen,  and  thus  thin  sec- 
tions easily  obtained.  The  sections  are  to  be  remoistened  with  distilled 
water,  and  made  transparent  by  the  addition  of  a  little  weak  acetic  acid 
or  potash.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  for  obtaining  good  sections  is  to  harden 
the  mucous  membrane  in  the  mixture  of  chromic  acid  and  glycerine 
referred  to  in  p.  67,  before  cutting  thin  sections. 

The  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue  may  be  very  readily  demonstrated  by 
removing  a  small  piece  from  the  under  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  scissors,  and  tearing  it  up  with  needles.  Beneath  the  hard  cuticular 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  there  is  an  abundant  layer  of  lax 
areolar  tissue,  which  connects  the  lining  membrane  with  the  muscular 
coat  beneath,  and  permits  the  greatest  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  tube, 
during  the  passage  of  its  contents,  to  take  place.  A  small  piece  of  this 
may  be  readily  removed  for  examination.  It  consists  of  areolar  tissue 
with  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  few  lymphatics.  Not  only  are  nerves  found, 
but  multitudes  of  nerve-centres  as  described  below. 

231.  vim. — Museolmr  Fibres. — One  of  the  best  plans  of  demonstra- 
ting the  villi,  which  project  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine  is  the  following  : — A  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  over  the  surface  so  as  to  cause  the  villi  to  fall  in  one  direction.  A 
clean  cut  is  then  made  across  the  intestine,  and  the  villi  caused  to  fall  in 
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the  opposite  direction  by  the  stream  of  water.  When  a  very  thin  section 
is  removed  from  the  freshly  cut  surface,  one  or  two  rows  of  entire  villi 
will  be  readily  obtained.  Another  method  is  to  float  a  piece  of  the  mucous 
membrane  with  the  villi  downwards  upon  the  surface  of  the  chromic  acid 
hardening  solution,  p.  67.  In  this  way  the  villi  become  firm  and  erect, 
and  good  sections  of  rows  of  villi  may  be  obtained. 

The  epithelium  is  easily  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  villi.  Its 
arrangement  is  represented  in  pi.  XXXVIII,  figs.  2,  5,  8. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  to  be  shown,  it  is  said,  by  washing  off  the 
epithelium,  and  treating  the  villi  with  a  solution  of  acetic  and  nitric  acid, 
composed  of  about  four  parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid.  Besides  the 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  first  described  by  Briicke,  there  are  circular 
or  transverse  fibres,  which  I  have  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the  process 
described  in  part  VI.  The  elementary  structure  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine  may  be  demonstrated  by  soaking  small  shreds  in  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  four  or  ^yt  parts  of  water,  or  according  to  the  method  of 
preparation  often  referred  to  and  described  in  detail  in  part  VI. 

The  nerves  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and  of  every 
part  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  connected  with  an  extensive  system  of  ganglia, 
discovered  by  Aeby,  and  of  course  pronounced  by  great  authorities  to  be 
really  only  modified  vessels,  connective  tissue  or  anything  but  nerves. 
There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of 
this  extensive  system  of  ganglia,  and  entering  and  emerging  nerve-fibres. 
Some  of  them  are  represented  in  figs,  i,  2,  4,  pi.  XXXVII.  The 
student  should  make  a  special  study  of  these  ganglia,  which  are  easily 
demonstrated  in  the  young  ox  or  sheep. 

28S.  The  Ijaeteali  may  be  demonstrated  when  filled  with  chyle  at  the 
time  of  death.  Their  arrangement  may  be  very  satisfactorily  observed 
in  the  villi  of  a  rat  or  mouse  which  has  been  fed  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
fatty  food  for  some  time  before  death.  The  animal  should  be  killed  by 
suddenly  dashing  it  on  the  floor.  It  should  be  examined  immediately, 
or  the  lacteals  will  become  emptied  before  they  are  placed  under  the 
microscope. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  mouse  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
microscopical  investigation.  The  villi,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  are  large  and  conical,  and  beautiful  transparent  injected  prepara- 
tions of  them  may  be  made.  A  small  piece  of  intestine  may  be  injected 
without  difficulty  according  to  the  plan  indicated  in  fig.  4,  pi.  XXIX, 
p.  108.  After  the  vessels  have  been  injected,  the  intestine  is  to  be  slit  up 
and  small  pieces  inverted  upon  the  surface  of  glycerine  containing  a  Uttle 
acetic  acid  (i  per  cent.).  In  this  way  the  villi  are  made  to  stawd  \r^ 
firmly  from  the  surface  oi  iYit  mucous  membrane,  and  \.\ve^  x^Xalvcv  \^NKvt 
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position  when  the  specimen  is  mounted  permanently,  pL  XXXVIII^ 
fig.  6.  In  fig.  7  villi  in  which  the  lacteals  have  been  injected  are  repre- 
sented.  The  movements  of  the  chyle  in  the  lacteals  are  referred  to  in 
p.  193,  and  the  mode  of  demonstration  described 

The  examination  of  the  various  textures  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  circulating  organs  has  been  already  referred  to  in  pp.  145  to  148,  but 
the  examination  of  the  blood  corpuscles  may  be  conveniently  discussed  in 
this  place.  The  method  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  circula- 
tion during  life  will  be  found  treated  of  in  p.  191. 

233.  Blood  corpuseies  or  globules,  from  the  human  subject  are  more 
fully  described  in  "The  Microscope  in  Medicine," pp.  253  to  270.  Some 
are  represented  in  pL  XXXIX,  fig.  2.  Their  general  characters,  and 
especially  their  colour  or  refractive  power,  should  be  contrasted  with  oil 
globules  of  different  kinds,  air  bubbles,  and  with  microscopic  fungi, — 
particularly  the  sporules  of  common  mould,  peniciUium  glaucum^  and  the 
yeast  fungus.  It  is  in  some  cases  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance 
that  the  student  should  not  mistake  fungi  for  blood  corpuscles.  The 
sporules  of  some  fungi  very  closely  resemble  them.  The  common  yeast 
fungus,  in  different  stages  of  growth,  is  represented  in  pi.  XXXIX,  fig.  i» 

Blood  corpuscles  are  readily  obtained  by  pricking  the  finger.  A  very 
thin  stratum  of  the  fluid  is  alone  required.  By  drawing  a  needle  across 
the  thin  glass  under  which  the  blood  corpuscles  are  placed,  they  may  be 
divided  into  many  smaller  globules.  This  proves  that  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  consist  of  a  mass  of  sofl  viscid  matter,  the  outer  part  of  which 
is  somewhat  hardened,  and  that  they  are  not,  as  is  still  taught  by  some, 
cells,  or  cell-walls,  containing  a  solution  of  red  colouring  matter.  The 
blood  corpuscles  of  some  animals  crystallize  very  readily.  The  student 
should  place  a  drop  of  Guinea  pig's  blood  under  thin  glass  and  study 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  corpuscles  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes  (pi.  XXXIX,  figs.  3,  6),  and  consider  while  he  observes 
the  changes  which  take  place  whether  the  descriptions  usually  given  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscle  are  correct 

The  sloth  and  the  camel,  among  mammalia,  are  said  to  possess 
nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  but  Dr.  Rolleston  was  unable  to  verify 
this  observation  in  an  examination  he  made  a  short  time  since.  His 
observations  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  because  the 
blood  examined  by  him  was  dried  on  a  glass  slide.  "  Note  on  the  Blood 
Corpuscles  of  the  Two-toed  Sloth,  Choloepus  didactylus,"  "  Microscopical 
Journal,"  April,  1867,  p.  127.  Red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  frog  are 
represented  in  fig.  4,  pi.  XXXIX,  and  in  fig.  5  white  blood  corpuscles  of 
the  same  animal. 

234.  Measurement  of  the  Blood  Corpuscles. — The  red  blood  cor- 
puscles of  different  animals  vary  greatly  in  size.     The  largest  is  found  in 
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the  Amphiuma,  the  smallest  in  the  musk  deer.  The  observer  will  also 
find  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  any  one  animal  vary  greatly  in  size, 
the  smallest  being  so  minute,  and  so  very  transparent  as  to  be  visible 
only  if  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  light.  The 
diameter  of  the  blood  corpuscles  may  be  ascertained  in  the  manner 
described  in  page  43.  Most  careful  measurements  have  been  made  by 
Professor  Gulliver,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  plate  showing  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  nearly  a  hundred  different 
Vertebrata  ("The  Microscope  in  Medicine,"  4th  edition).  For  the  most 
extensive  tables  of  measurement,  and  observations  on  the  size  and  shape, 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor  Gulliver's 
memoirs  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London," 
June  15,  1875,  ^^^  other  numbers. 

23S.  Colourless  Blood  Corpuscles  should  be  very  carefully  studied 
by  every  microscopical  observer.  A  few  may  always  be  found  amongst 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  a  drop  of  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the 
finger,  but  if  the  blood  of  any  very  young  animal  be  selected,  multitudes 
will  be  found.  In  the  ovum  of  the  chick,  turtle,  tortoise,  or  snake  the 
blood,  though  it  may  be  red  in  colour,  will  be  found  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  pi.  XXXI,  p.  126,  fig.  4.  The 
colourless  blood-corpuscle  consists  almost  entirely  of  bioplasm  or  living 
matter,  and  while  it  lives  it  exhibits  those  movements  which  are  so 
remarkable,  and  which  are  manifested  by  living  matter  only.    See  p.  204. 

S36.  liuns. — There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the 
different  tissues  of  which  the  lung  is  composed.  Small  pieces  of  per- 
fectly fresh  lung  may  be  snipped  off,  and  spread  out  upon  the  glass  slide 
in  the  usual  way,  the  preparation  being  moistened  with  water  or  serum. 
The  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  causes  the  yellow  elastic  tissue  to 
become  very  distinct.  The  boundaries  and  arrangement  of  the  air-cells 
may  also  be  readily  shown. 

No  opinion  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells 
can  be  arrived  at,  unless  injected  as  well  as  uninjected  specimens  are 
examined.  The  twisted  and  shrunken  capillaries  of  the  recent  lung 
containing  a  few  blood  corpuscles,  produce  an  appearance  which  is  very 
likely  to  give  rise  to  erroneous  inferences  with  regard  to  the  disposition 
and  coverings  of  these  vessels.  Either  the  Prussian  blue  or  carmine 
injecting  fluid  may  be  employed.  A  most  instructive  preparation  of  the 
lung,  however,  is  made  by  injecting  the  vessels  with  tolerably  thick  trans- 
parent gelatine,  which  transudes  through  their  walls,  and  fills  the  air-cells. 
After  the  lung  has  been  thoroughly  injected,  it  is  set  aside  to  get  cool. 
Thin  slices  may  be  examined,  and  the  vessels  will  be  seen  in  situ  appa- 
rently bare,  and  uncovered  by  epithelium.  ("  Physiological  Anatomy," 
Todd  and  Bowman,  p.  393.  Mr.  Rainey,  in  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,"  voL  XXXII,  1849,  p.  47.) 
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Trachea  and  Branchial  Tubes, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  must  be  examined  in  the  recent  state  by  cutting  thin 
sections  with  a  very  sharp  knife.  Beneath  this  mucous  membrane  is  an 
abundant  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels.  In  many  cases  these  contain 
lymph  corpuscles  and  fatty  matter  in  a  granular  state,  so  that  their 
arrangement  may  be  easily  made  out.  The  lymphatics  upon  the  surface 
of  the  lung,  immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  may  be  also  sometimes 
very  clearly  demonstrated.  I  have  one  specimen  in  which  these  lymph- 
atics are  completely  distended  with  large  oil  globules  and  granular 
matter,  so  that  the  position  of  their  valves  is  rendered  very  distinct,  and 
the  smallest  branches  can  be  followed  into  the  intervals  between  the 
lobules  of  the  lung.  In  this  specimen  the  tubes  certainly  form  a  net- 
work, but  in  many  situations  appearances  are  observed  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  tubes  also  commence  in  caecal  extremities. 

To  obtain  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  air  passages,  it  is  only 
needful  to  scrape  the  surfaces  gently,  and,  if  necessary,  the  preparation 
may  be  moistened  with  a  little  serum,  as  water  would  very  soon  stop  the 
movement. 

SSI.  SailvaiT  Glrnnds  and  Pancreas. — The  best  idea  of  the  structure 
of  these  glands  is  obtained  by  subjecting  one  of  the  smallest  labial  or 
buccal  glands,  and  Brunner's  glands,  which  lie  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  duodenum,  to  examination.  The  ultimate  follicles 
and  epithelium  are  very  easily  demonstrated  in  specimens  which  have 
been  soaked  for  some  time  in  glycerine.  It  is  often  troublesome  to  trace 
the  continuity  of  the  duct  with  the  follicles,  in  consequence  of  some  of 
the  latter  covering  its  terminal  portion.  The  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands 
and  pancreas  may  sometimes  be  injected  if  the  organs  have  been  sub- 
jected to  firm  pressure  in  a  cloth  for  some  time  previously,  so  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fluid  they  contain  may  be  absorbed,  and  thus 
the  entrance  of  the  injection  into  the  ultimate  follicles  favoured.  Good 
sections  may  often  be  obtained  from  specimens  which  have  been  hardened 
in  alcohol  and  soda.  The  arrangement  of  the  capillaries  is  easily  made 
out  in  specimens  injected  with  transparent  blue  or  red  injection.  If  the 
vessels  are  injected  with  gelatine  only,  very  instructive  sections  may  be 
made. 

The  nerve  fibres  are  distributed  as  networks  around  the  follicles  of 
the  gland.  The  finest  fibres  ramify  outside,  and  no  branches  of  nerves 
become  connected  with  the  secreting  cells  of  the  gland  as  has  been 
asserted.  Pfliiger,  and  those  who  support  him,  appear  not  to  be  aware 
that  much  finer  nerve  fibres  may  be  demonstrated  than  are  represented 
in  his  drawings,  and  at  a  considerably  greater  distance  from  the  dark- 
bordered  fibre  than  the  point  where  he  makes  the  nerve  pass  into  the 
epithelial  cell. 

SS8.  Liver — On  Demonttratlnv  tke  varloaa  Stmcturet. — ^To  demon- 
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strate  the  different  structures  in  the  liver  very  different  processes  are 
required.  If  the  cells  alone  are  to  be  examined,  a  freshly-cut  surface 
may  be  scraped  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  matter  thus  removed  placed 
in  a  drop  of  water  or  serum,  and  covered  with  the  thin  glass.  The 
appearance  of  a  cell  wall  is  pretty  distinct  in  water,  but  this  is  due 
partly  to  the  difference  in  refractive  power  of  the  water  and  the  material 
of  which  the  so-called  cell  is  composed,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  the 
water  itself  upon  this.  If  the  cells  be  placed  in  serum  or  glycerine, 
they  appear  perfectly  solid,  and  no  envelope  can  be  discovered,  and  in 
some  cases  sharp  points  are  seen  to  project  from  different  parts  of  the 
cell,  a  fact  which  renders  the  presence  of  a  membrane  almost  impos- 
sible. The  liver  cell  is  in  fact  a  mass  of  soft  formed  material  the  outer- 
most part  of  which  is  undergoing  change. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  relation  which  the  different  elementary' 
structures  of  the  liver  bear  to  one  another,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  a  very 
thin  section  by  means  of  Valentin's  knife,  from  the  organ  when  quite 
fresh.  But  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  very  thin  sections  from  portions  of  the 
gland  which  have  been  frozen.  See  p.  94.  Or  thin  sections  may  be  taken 
from  portions  of  liver  which  have  been  hardened  in  alcohol,  chromic 
acid,  &a  The  vessels  of  the  liver  may  sometimes  be  demonstrated  by 
washing  the  cells  away  from  a  thin  section  with  a  stream  of  water,  and 
then  treating  it  with  a  little  dilute  caustic  soda.  In  specimens  prepared 
in  this  way,  however,  the  capillaries  are  often  quite  invisible.  From 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  their  walls  in  many  cases,  not  a  trace  of  them 
can  be  discovered — indeed  the  existence  of  the  capillary  wall  can  only 
be  proved  by  filling  the  vessels  with  transparent  injection  in  the  first 
instance. 

Of  the  Lobules  of  the  Liver ^  Vessels^  6^e, — The  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  the  liver  is  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  numerous 
distinct  tissues  which  compose  the  organ  and  their  intimate  connection 
with  one  another. 

Lobules, — The  liver  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  elementary 

,oigans  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    These  are  called  lobules, 

but  they  are  not  separated  from  one  another  by  fibrous  or  other  tissue, 

and  no  structure  answering  to  the  description  given  of  Glisson's  capsule, 

can  be  demonstrated  in  this  situation  in  the  livers  of  most  animals. 

Great  confusion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  **  lobule,"  has  arisen 
from  observers  considering  the  pig's  liver  as  the  type  to  which  others 
should  be  referred,  whereas  its  arrangement  is  exceptional  and  totally 
difierent  from  the  human  and  most  mammalian  livers.  Separate  pieces 
of  liver  the  size  of  half  an  orange  may  be  injected  without  difficulty.  In 
one  the  portal  vein  may  be  filled ;  in  another  the  hepatic  vein ;  in  a 
third  the  artery,  and  in  a  fourth  the  duct,  or  two  or  more  of  these  tubes 
may  be  injected  in  the  same  specimen.    The  poitaV  \e.\Tv,  \)[v^  ^xV^x^ , 
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and  the  duct  run  together,  while  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  run 
by  themselves,  so  that  in  sections  where  the  vessels  are  large,  the 
student  will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  different  tubes. 

Portal  Vein, — ^The  general  arrangement  of  the  portal  vein  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  injecting  one  of  the  large  trunks  of  this  vessel 
with  the  Prussian  blue  injection.  It  is  desirable  not  to  attempt  to  make 
a  very  complete  injection,  but  to'  leave  the  capillaries,  in  the  centre  of 
the  lobules,  in  an  uninjected  state. 

Hepatic  Vein, — The  injecting  pipe  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the  large 
branches  exposed  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  liver.  The  injection  runs 
very  readily,  and  fills  the  capillaries  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules.* 

The  portal  vein  may  be  injected  in  one  part  of  a  liver,  and  the 
hepatic  vein  in  another  part.  Sections  of  the  lobules  in  which  the  latter 
has  been  injected,  of  course  form  the  exact  complement  of  those  in  which 
the  portal  vein  is  injected.  By  injecting  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  in 
the  same  part  with  different  colours,  both  sets  of  capillaries  may  be 
shown  in  one  preparation.  Beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  may  be 
prepared  by  injecting  one  vessel  with  the  acid  carmine  and  the  other 
with  Prussian  blue  fluid.     See  pp.  no,  in. 

Thin  sections  maybe  cut  by  the  freezing  process  (p.  94),  or  from  the 
perfectly  fresh  liver,  by  Valentin's  knife  or  by  the  double-edged  scalpeL 
It  is  desirable  to  take  several  thin  sections  from  the  surface  of  the 
organ.     The  sections  may  be  well  preserved  in  glycerine. 

Artery, — ^The  surface  of  the  liver  is  supplied  by  an  extensive  arterial 
network,  and  the  portal  canals  also  contain  a  similar  network.  The 
coats  of  the  ducts  are  largely  supplied- with  arterial  blood,  and  the  finer 
ducts  are  in  close  relation  with  numerous  small  branches  of  the  artery. 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1833. 

Of  Injecting  the  Ducts  of  tJie  Liver, — The  method  of  injecting  the 
ducts  of  the  liver  has  been  already  referred  to  in  p.  117. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  memoir  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" for  1855,  and  work  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  liver,  in  which 
this  mode  of  investigation  was  described,  several  views  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  the  ducts  absolutely  incompatible  with  my  own  have 
been  advanced  by  continental  anatomists.  The  plans  which  I  followed 
have  been  repeated  several  times,  and  in  every  instance  the  results  which 
I  had  already  published  have  been  confirmed.  In  1867, 1  re-studied  this 
subject,  and  succeeded  in  making  several  preparations  both  from  healthy 
and  diseased  livers  which  are  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  continuity  of 
the  ducts  with  a  cell  containing  network  in  the  lobule  as  described  in 
my  first  memoir.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  positively  the  assertion 
is  repeated  that  the  mammalian  liver  does  not  possess  a  tubular  struc- 
ture— Ewald  Hering,  of  Vienna,  after  admitting  that  the  vertebrate  liver 
in  generail  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  recticukrly  arranged  tubular  gland," 
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goes  on  to  say  that  "  all  the  oft-repeated  accounts  of  a  tubular  structure 
of  the  mammalian  liver,  I  must  point  out  as  erroneous  (!).  For  in- 
stance, Beale's  familiar  representation,  which  is  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  tubular  structure  of  the  pig's  liver,  shows  me  plainly  that  a  com- 
pletely ruined  (!)  preparation  was  the  foundation  of  it.  The  injection 
mass  is  extravasated  out  of  the  gall  ducts,  the  liver  cells  are  distorted 
from  their  natural  position,  and  to  such  an  extent  destroyed.  Beale  has 
also  investigated  the  liver  of  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  and  this  may  have 
misled  the  distinguished  microscopist  in  supposing  (!)  analogous  circum- 
stances for  the  mammalia."  Now  the  specimen  was  not  ruined ;  I  saw 
what  I  affirmed,  and  have  never  advanced  as  demonstrations  what  are 
but  suppositions.  Further  observations  will  probably  convince  Hering 
that  the  mistakes  and  suppositions  are  not  upon  my  side.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  on  Hering's  part  if  he  had  examined  my  specimens 
before  venturing  to  make  such  ridiculous  assertions  concerning  the 
blunders  which  he  assumes  have  been  made  by  me. 

SS9.  The  Anatomy  of  Glandular  Orgrans  more  easily  Demonstrated 
In  tke  liOwer  Animals  than  In  Man  and  the  Hlfftaer  Animals. — In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  complexity  of  the  structure  of  many  of  the  tissues 
of  the  higher  animals,  the  changes  occurring  in  their  minute  structure 
very  soon  after  death,  and  their  extreme  delicacy,  anatomists  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  examination  of  textures  in  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  action  of  corresponding  tissues  in  the  higher,  and  with 
considerable  success.  I  can  adduce  no  better  illustration  of  the  great 
value  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  simpler  forms  of  animal  life  than  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  kidney. 

Kidney  of  Newt, — In  animals  generally,  this  gland  consists  essentially 
of  a  vast  number  of  long  and  highly  tortuous  tubes — which  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  class  are  packed  so  closely  together  as  to  form  a  firm 
and  very  compact  organ,  the  general  characters  of  which  are  familiar  to 
all — and  of  vessels  bearing  a  particular  relation  to  these  tubes.  In  such 
a  kidney  it  is  impossible,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  follow  an  indi- 
vidual tube  for  any  very  great  distance,  as  the  observer  will  be  convinced 
if  he  looks  at  a  specimen  in  the  microscope ;  but  in  the  lower  animals 
the  kidney  is  less  compact,  and  the  several  tubes  are  not  so  intimately 
connected  together.  Indeed,  in  many  of  them  the  kidney  is  prolonged 
into  a  thin,  transparent,  almost  thread-like  organ,  which  extends  into 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  animal.  In  this  situation  in  the  common 
newt  or  eft  (Triton  or  Lissotriton)  we  have,  so  to  say,  a  natural  dissec- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  gland  structure,  and  we  may  demonstrate  an 
arrangement,  the  existence  of  which  we  can  only  infer  by  an  examina- 
tion of  thin  sections  of  the  compact  kidney  of  mammalia.  The  method 
of  dissection  is  described  in  §  261  on  Ciliary  Mo\emeT\X,^.  \^^.  Svw^^ 
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tubes,  with  the  structures  connected  with  them,  may  be  traced  through- 
out their  entire  length,  for  in  this  thin  part  of  the  kidney  the  tubes  ate 
quite  separate  from  one  another.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  make  such  a  dissection  artificially.  See  fig.  8,  pi. 
XXXIX,  p.  158.  A  probe  is  placed  under  the  thin  thoracic  portion  of 
the  kidney.  If  a  piece  of  this  be  carefully  removed  from  the  recently- 
killed  animal,  the  cilia  lining  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  will  be  seen 
in  active  vibration.  Beautiful  specimens,  showing  the  continuity  of  the 
tube  with  the  flask-like  dilatation  enclosing  the  vessels  of  the  tuft,  may 
be  obtained  from  animals  which  have  been  injected  with  the  Prussian 
blue  fluid,  fig.  9,  pi.  XXXIX 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  investigation 
might  be  adduced  of  equal  interest  and  importance,  but  I  must  be  con- 
tent with  strongly  advising  all  those  who  desire  to  prosecute  researches 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  structure  of  any  particular  tissue 
or  organ  to  investigate  with  great  care  its  anatomical  structure  in  animals 
considerably  below  mammalia,  and  especially  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
in  which  the  particular  tissue  or  organ  in  question  has  V)een  proved  to 
exist  We  should  endeavour  to  find  it  in  its  simplest  condition,  because 
the  mind  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  exact  meaning  of  the  struc- 
tures which  are  superadded,  and  the  more  elaborate  anatomical  detail 
which  obtains  in  the  higher  animals,  than  if  the  attention  had  been  con 
fined  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  structure. 

In  the  examination  of  the  mammalian  kidney,  the  epithelium  and 
fragments  of  the  tubes  may  be  readily  obtained  by  scraping  the  freshly 
cut  surface.  In  this  manner  also  Malpighian  tufts  may  often  be  sepa- 
rated, but  it  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the 
different  structures  to  one  another,  as  by  the  process  of  scraping  they 
are  inevitably  much  torn.  A  thin  section  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
several  anatomical  elements  may  be  demonstrated,  is  obtained  either 
with  a  sharp  thin-bladed  knife,  or  more  advantageously  with  a  Valentin's 
knife,  by  which  means  a  section  including  both  the  cortical  and  medul- 
lary portion  of  the  organ  may  be  made.  After  washing  the  section  very 
slightly,  it  may  be  placed  with  a  drop  of  water  between  two  pieces  of 
glass,  and  examined  in  the  microscope,  a  low  power  (an  inch  glass), 
being  used  first,  by  which  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tubes  will  be 
seen,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  different  characters  of  the  epithelium  in  the  straight  and  con- 
voluted portions  of  the  tubes  may  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

S40.  Basement  Membrane,  Matrix,  and  Yedsels. — Just  at  the  edge 
of  the  specimen,  a  portion  of  a  tube  stripped  of  epithelium,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  basement  membrane  very  distinctly,  may  often  be  observed. 
The  appearance  which  has  been  described  as  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  matrix  may  be  yeiy  clearly  seen  in  a  section  of  the  kidney  of 
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a  mouse,  or  in  that  of  many  other  rodents.  Where  the  capillaries  are 
injected  with  transparent  injection,  no  fibrous  appearance  is  to  be 
detected ;  and  I  believe,  at  least  in  healthy  kidneys,  that  the  material 
resembling  fibrous  tissue,  really  consists  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes  and 
the  shrunken  and  otherwise  altered  capillaries. 

Here  and  there,  apparently  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tuft, 
a  few  cell-like  bodies  are  often  seen.  These  have  been  described  by 
some  as  epithelial  cells  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  vessel,  but  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Bowman  conclusively  prove  that  the  vessels  are 
quite  bare.  The  appearance  of  epithelium  upon  the  surface  of  the 
vessel,  is  caused  by  the  loops  of  capillaries  being  shrunken  and  col 
lapsed.  When  distended  with  transparent  injection,  no  such  appear- 
ance is  observable,  but  here  and  there  a  few  very  small  granular  cells 
are  observed.  Masses  of  bioplasm  or  nuclei,  are  connected  with  the  walls 
of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  with  other  tissues,  fig.  3,  pi.  XXIX,  p.  108. 

S41.  Examination  of  TVerve-Cranffrlla. — The  ganglia  of  the  organic  or 
sympathetic  system,  and  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves, 
which  probably  are  a  part  of  the  same  system,  should  be  obtained  fi-om 
young  animals,  for  in  adults  and  in  those  advanced  in  age,  the  quantity 
of  connective  tissue  is  so  great  as  to  hide  many  of  the  cells  and  render 
it  impossible  to  trace  for  any  great  distance  from  the  cell  the  very  pale 
delicate  nerve-fibres  connected  with  them.  In  investigations  upon  the 
structure  of  these  cells  I  have  pursued  the  plan  of  investigation 
described  in  part  VI,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  was  enabled  to  demonstrate 
that  at  least  two  fibres  (one  of  which  in  the  frog's  ganglion  cells  was 
coiled  round  the  other)  came  from  every  one  of  these  ganglion  cells, 
and  that  the  fibres  when  they  reached  the  nerve  trunks  pursued 
opposite  directions.     See  hg.  4,  pi.  XL,  p.  166. 

Some  good  examples  of  ganglia  of  the  organic  system  of  nerves  are 
also  represented  in  pi.  XXXVII. 

S4S.  Examination  of  the  Spinal  €ord. — Different  parts  of  the 
cord  may  be  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  but  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  beautiful  structure  described  and  figured  in  modern  works,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  certain  methods  of  preparation.  The  method  of 
cutting  very  thin  sections  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  described  on  p.  94. 

A  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid  is  invaluable  for  investigating  the 
structure  of  the  cord.  Segments  of  different  parts  are  placed  in  the 
solution  and  allowed  to  harden,  when  very  thin  sections  may  be  readily 
obtained  and  examined.  The  method  of  preparation  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Lockhart  Clarke,  in  his  beautiful  and  highly  important  investigations 
on  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord  was  the  following  : 

A  perfectly  fresh  cord  was  hardened  in  spirits  of  wine,  so  that 
extremely  thin  sections,  in  various  directions,  could  be  made  by  means 
of  a  very  sharp  knife.    A  section  so  made  was  placed  on  2l  ^;vs»^  ^\^^^ 
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and  treated  with  a  mixture  composed  of  (me  part  of  acetic  add  aad 
three  of  spirits  of  wine,  which  not  only  makes  the  nerves  and  fibnms 
portions  more  distinct  and  conspicuous,  but  renders  also  the  grey  sub* 
stance  much  more  transparent  The  section  was  then  covered  with  thin 
glass,  and  viewed  first  by  reflected  light  with  low  magnif3ring  powers,  and 
by  reflected  light  with  higher  ones. 

According  to  the  second  method,  the  section  is  first  macerated  fior . 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  spirit  It  is  then 
removed  into  pure  spirit,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  about  the 
same  space  of  time.  From  the  spirit  it  is  transferred  to  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which  expels  the  spirit  in  the  form  of  opaque  globules,  and  shordj 
(sometimes  immediately)  renders  the  section  perfectly  transparent  The 
preparation  is  then  put  up  in  Canada  balsam,  and  covered  with  thin 
glass.  By  this  means  the  nerve  fibrils  and  vesicles  become  so  beauiti- 
fuUy  distinct,  that  they  may  be  clearly  seen  with  the  highest  powers  ot 
the  microscope;  If  the  section  be  removed  from  the  turpentine  when 
it  is  only  semi-transparent,  we  sometimes  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  mode  of  preparation  succeeds 
best  in  cold  weather,  for  in  summer,  the  cord,  however  fresh  when 
immersed  in  the  spirit,  remains  more  or  less  spongy,  instead  of  becom* 
ing  firm  and  dense  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days.  The  spirit  should 
be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  during  the  first  day,  after 
•  which  it  should  be  used  pure.  Certain  modifications  of  this  mode  of 
preparation  may  be  sometimes  employed  with  advantage  by  a  practised 
hand  ("  Philosophical  Transactions,"  185 1).  These  processes  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  the  brain  and  some  of  the  gan^ia. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  since  adopted  a  modification  of  his  original  plan, 
and  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  following  directions : — ^The 
spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  of  man  and  the  higher  mammalia 
are  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  steeped  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chromic  acid  in  200  parts 
of  water,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  It  is  then  preserved  for  use 
in  a  solution  of  about  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  200  parts 
of  water.  For  hardening  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, the  solution  of  chromic  acid  must  be  weaker  than  for  the 
spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblongata,  that  is  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  acid  to  four,  or  even  five  hundred  parts  of  water;  but  the 
portions  of  brain  must  be  small,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick, 
otherwise  they  become  rotten  before  the  acid  has  reached  their  centres. 
A  little  spirit  added  to  the  solution  for  two  or  three  days,  after  the  first 
day,  will  prevent  this.  The  pure  solution  can  then  be  renewed.  Spirit 
of  wine  is  used  to  wet  the  knife  or  razor  in  making  sections,  which 
should  be  washed  in  water,  before  they  are  placed  in  solution  of  carmine. 
^Vhen  sufl^ciently  coloured,  the  sections  are  again  washed  in  water,  and 
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placed  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  strong  spirit ;  after  which, 
if  they  be  thin,  they  are  floated  on  the  surface  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  where 
they  remain  until  they  are  quite,  or  nearly,  transparent,  when  they  are 
removed  to  glass  slides,  on  which  a  little  Canada  balsam  has  been  pre- 
viously dropped.  If  now  they  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
sections  often  show  but  little  trace  of  either  cells  or  fibres — a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  have  caused  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  and  some  others,  to 
abandon  the  method.  If,  however,  the  section  be  set  aside  for  a  little 
while,  and  treated  occasionally  with  a  little  turpentine,  the  cells  and  fibres 
reappear,  and  present  a  beautiful  appearance.  Before  the  specimens  are 
finally  covered  with  thin  glass,  tliey  should  be  examined  at  intervals 
under  the  microscope,  to  see  whether  all  the  details  of  structure  have 
come  out  clearly ;  and  if  so,  as  much  Canada  balsam  must  be  used  as 
suflices  for  mounting.  If  the  sections  be  of  considerable  thickness^  it  will 
be  found  best  to  place  them  in  a  shallow  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
kept  simply  wet  with  turpentine,  which  can  therefore  ascend  through 
them  from  below,  while  the  spirit  evaporates  from  their  upper  surfaces, 
for  the  principle  of  the  method  is  this : — to  replace  the  spirit  by  tur- 
pentine, and  this  by  Canada  balsam,  without  drying  the  sections.  The 
method  at  first  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  practice  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  complete  success.  Experience,  also,  may  suggest,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  certain  modifications  of  the  exact  process  here 
given,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  considered  as  general.  This 
method  is  now  generally  adopted  in  investigating  the  structure  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  oil  of  cloves,  or  oil  of  lemons,  and  some 
other  essential  oils,  may  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  turpentine, 
and  the  specimens  may  be  mounted  in  a  solution  of  damar  or  Canada 
balsam  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  balsam.  See  pp.  88  to  91,  and 
p.  57.  Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  are 
represented  in  pL  XL,  p.  166,  figs,  i,  2. 

S4S.  Ezamlnatloii  of  the  Brain. — The  brain  should  be  subjected  to 
examination  as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  In  examining  the  fresli 
brain,  small  portions  may  be  removed  on  the  end  of  a  knife,  placed 
upon  the  glass  slide,  and  moistened  with  a  little  serum,  or  weak  solution 
of  sugar,  but  it  must  be  admitted  little  can  be  learnt  by  such  a  mode  of 
examination,  as  the  relation  of  the  structures  to  one  another  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  For  examining  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
the  nerve  fibres,  portions  of  brain  should  be  hardened  in  the  chromic 
acid  solution,  p.  67,  when  very  thin  sections  can  be  obtained  with  a 
sharp  razor.  Dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  also  exceedingly  useful 
for  rendering  the  nerve  tubes  more  distinct  The  minute  anatomy  of 
the  brain  may  be  studied  in  man  and  in  the  higher  animals,  but  the 
subject  is  too  complex  and  difficult  to  consider  in  this  vfoik.  TVv<t 
examination  oi  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  \s  conducled  v:cat^Yc\.%\a 
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the  general  plan  already  laid  down.  Very  small  pieces  are  removed, 
carefully  torn  up  with  needles,  moistened  with  water,  and  covered  with 
thin  glass.  The  gritty  particles  (brain  sand)  in  the  pineal  body,  and 
those  which  are  not  imfrequently  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  the  HassaiPs  corpuscles^  or  corpora  amylacea^  may  be  separated  from 
the  brain  substance  by  washing  in  a  glass  of  water,  in  which  they  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  ;  the  supernatant  fluid  may  then  be  poured  off,  and 
replaced  by  fresh  water.  After  this  process  has  been  repeated  a  few 
times,  the  bodies  in  question  will  become  quite  clean.  They  may  then 
be  examined  in  water,  tested  with  appropriate  reagents,  and  preserved 
in  aqueous  fluid,  or  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  may  be  readily  examined  if  the  white  or 
grey  cerebral  matter  be  first  removed  by  washing  a  thin  section  with 
water.  The  addition  of  a  little  very  dilute  caustic  soda  renders  the  outline 
more  distinct.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater,  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  the  artery  first  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carmine,  p.  125,  and  then  with  the  Prussian  blue  fluid  For 
the  details  of  the  process,  the  reader  is  referred  to  part  VI. 

The  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  which  the  student  can 
undertake,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  principles  for  his  guidance. 
Very  much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  with  reference  to  the  chemical 
solutions  adapted  to  render  the  anatomical  elements  of  these  tissues 
distinct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  modes  of  investigation  will  at 
length  be  found  out  which  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily 
the  exact  relation  to  one  another  of  the  delicate  structures  which  make 
the  nervous  system,  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  the  precise  way 
in  which  they  attained  the  positions  they  severally  hold. 

If  a  portion  of  white  cerebral  matter  be  treated  with  water,  the 
nerve  fibres  soon  become  changed  in  character,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  partial  separation  of  the  oily  from  the  albuminous  consti- 
tuents which  are  contained  within  the  tubular  sheath.  The  oily  matter 
forms  distmct  and  separate  globules,  often  of  considerable  size,  or  it 
tends  to  collect  in  quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  fibre,  which  pro- 
duces a  beaded  appearance.  A  similar  change  takes  place  in  nerve 
fibres  generally,  if  they  are  not  examined  very  recently,  or  if  they  have 
been  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  water.  In  figs.  3,  5,  pi.  XXXVl, 
p.  150,  some  of  these  changes  are  represented. 

Of  the  Tissues  and  Organs  of  the  Lower  Animals. 

For  the  most  part  the  tissues  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  examined 
according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  demon- 
stration of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  various  structures  of  the  higher 
forms  of  life.     The  student  will,  however,  meet  with  greater  variety  of 
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texture,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  our  knowledge  of  higher  structures 
may  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  careful  study  of  the  corresponding 
tissues  in  creatures  low  in  the  scale.  There  are  many  textures  which 
are  indeed  peculiar  to  the  lower  animals  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  analogues  among  the  higher,  but  which  nevertheless  are  well 
deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  microscopist. 

In  researches  upon  the  changes  occurring  during  the  development  of 
tissues,  facts  may  be  ascertained  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
early  periods  of  embryonic  life  which  cannot  so  easily  be  made  out  in 
investigations  upon  man  and  among  the  higher  vertebrata.  The  most 
delicate  tissues  may  be  studied  in  specimens  which  have  been  properly 
preserved  in  strong  glycerine.  Although  it  is  generally  stated  that  very 
transparent  delicate  tissues  ought  not  to  be  immersed  in  this  medium, 
it  is  a  fact  that  even  infusoria  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine,  and  points 
in  their  structure  demonstrated,  which  are  not  visible  when  they  are 
immersed  in  water.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  use  weak  glycerine 
first  and  gradually  increase  the  strength  as  fully  described  in  part  VI. 

S44.  Of  Preparing  the  Tissued  of  Insects  for  MIcroscopIeal  Ex- 
amination.— Many  of  the  smaller  insects  may  be  mounted  entire  as  dry 
objects,  but  the  hard  external  covering  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  many 
members  of  this  class  is  better  displayed  if  freed  from  the  soft  parts  and 
preserved  in  Canada  balsam.  The  soft  tissues  of  small  flics,  beetles,  and 
other  insects  may  be  entirely  removed  by  the  action  of  liquor  potassx 
in  which  they  are  perfectly  soluble.  The  hard  textures  are  at  the  same 
time  softened,  but  not  dissolved  by  this  reagent  After  very  careful 
washing  in  distilled  water  the  entire  insect,  or  parts  of  it,  may  be  dried 
in  the  position  they  are  intended  to  take  up  permanently.  But  the 
better  plan  is  to  well  wash  the  specimen  in  water,  transfer  it  to  alcohol, 
and  at  last  to  strong  alcohol,  then  moisten  it  with  turpentine  or  oil  of 
cloves,  and  mount  it  in  a  solution  of  Canada  balsam.  The  chloroform 
or  benzol  solution,  p.  55,  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  For 
more  full  details  of  the  operation  the  reader  may  be  referred  10 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies'  little  book  on  "  The  Preparation  and  Mounting 
of  Microscopic  Objects,"  p.  68.  One  of  the  most  beautifully  mounted 
objects  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw  was  a  pediculus  preserved  in  balsam 
and  put  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Topping  for  Mr.  Bowerbank  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago.  In  this  specimen  the  nervous  system  and  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  legs,  antennae,  &c.,  could  be  well  seen,  and 
the  ganglia  in  the  head  with  the  nerves  to  the  eyes  and  parts  about  the 
mouth  were  beautifully  distinct  Mr.  Bowerbank  traced  nerves  to  the 
individual  bristles  and  hairs  of  the  animal.  The  results  of  his  careful 
observations  upon  the  specimen  were  published  in  a  special  memoir 
"  On  the  brain  and  a  portion  of  the  nervous  system  of  Pediculus 
Capitis."— London,  1873. 
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The  Egg  Capsules  of  insects  exhibit  very  peculiar  markings  upon 
their  surfaces  which  vary  in  every  species.  Even  in  those  which  are 
closely  allied  the  greatest  difference  often  exists.  Insects'  ova  are 
represented  in  pL  XLI,  fig.  5.  The  eggs  may  be  examined  as  opaque 
objects  according  to  the  methods  described  in  p.  85,  or  very  thin 
vertical  and  horizontal  sections  may  be  made  and  mounted  in  fluid 
or  in  Canada  balsam.  Upon  one  surface  of  the  eggs  of  many  insects, 
and  very  clearly  in  some  of  the  lepidoptera,  an  orifice  surrounded  with 
beautiful  markings  may  be  discerned.     Tliis  is  the  micropyle. 

545.  The  Scales  and  Hairs  from  many  insects  and  Crustacea  are 
well  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  The  scales  from  the  wings  of 
various  butterflies  and  moths  exhibit  beautiful  markings.  They  should 
be  examined  in  a  dry  state  and  also  mounted  in  balsam.  A  series 
should  be  carefully  mounted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  for  com- 
parison. The  student  will  find  that  the  scales  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  exhibit  peculiarities  of  structure  and  surface  marks.  The  scales 
of  no  two  species  are  exactly  alike. 

The  markings  upon  many  of  these  scales  are  so  delicate  as  to  serve 
for  testing  the  defining  powers  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  object- 
glasses.  Some  of  the  most  elaborate  are  obtained  from  the  podura^ 
a  little  hopping  insect,  common  enough  in  some  localities  in  and  about 
old  dry  wood.  In  order  to  catch  the  podurae,  a  little  oatmeal  may  be 
placed  on  black  paper  and  left  some  hours.  It  may  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  clean  basin,  out  of  which  the  creatures  cannot  leap. 
Their  scales  may  be  mounted  dry,  in  fhiid,  or  in  balsam.  Broken  scales 
often  afford  instructive  preparations  for  examination  with  high  powers. 
The  reader  is  particularly  recommended  to  study  the  appearance  of 
the  small  scales  of  the  podura  when  illuminated  on  a  dark  ground  by 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Edmunds'  paraboloid  illuminator,  p.  28. 

546.  Trackeae,  or  air-tubes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  class  of 
insects  may  be  demonstrated  very  readily.  If  the  inside  of  a  common 
maggot,  caterpillar,  or  fly  be  removed  and  covered  with  thin  glass, 
numerous  exceedingly  fine  dark  lines  will  be  seen  ramifying  almost 
everjrwhere,  and  forming  networks.  These  are  the  tracheae,  and  their 
black  appearance  is  due  to  their  containing  air  which  refracts  the  lig^t 
very  differently  from  the  other  tissues  and  fluids  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  explanation  has  been  already  given  in  the  case  of  air-bubbles  on 
p.  8 J,  and  in  that  of  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  bone  in  p.  90.  But 
in  this  rough  mode  of  examining  the  tracheae,  the  student  learns  nothing 
concerning  the  elaborate  structure  and  wonderful  arrangement  of  these 
air-tubes.  If  some  of  the  larger  ones  be  dried  and  then  moistened  with 
turpentine  or  Canada  balsam,  it  will  be  found  that  a  spiral  thread  is 
closely  coiled  around  every  one  of  the  tubes,  by  which  arrangement  tiliey 
are  kept  pervious,  so  that  air  may  circulate  freely  through  them,  and 
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thus  reach  the  ultimate  constituents  of  all  the  textures  of  the  body. 
The  minute  structure  of  tracheae,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves 
which  often  accompany  them,  is  best  studied  in  specimens  preserved  in 
glycerine. 

The  tracheae  all  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  orifices 
termed  spiracles^  easily  found  in  the  common  caterpillar,  as  they  form 
a  row  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Every  spiracle  is  guarded  by  a  comb- 
like arrangement  of  firm  chitinous  or  homy  tissue  which  prevents  foreign 
particles  from  passing  into  the  tracheae,  while  like  a  sieve  it  permits  the 
free  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  The  student  should  mount  a  series  of 
specimens  of  spiracles  from  different  insects. 

»41.  Branchlse  of  MoUusca. — The  textures  of  which  this  form  of 
breathing  apparatus  is  composed  may  be  demonstrated  according  to  the 
principles  already  laid  down  in  the  sections  upon  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  higher  animals.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  may  be  displayed  by  injection,  p.  102.  The  method 
of  demonstrating  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  organs  is  referred 
to  in  p.  192.  In  many  young  moUusks  the  branchiae  are  very  beauti- 
ful. The  action  of  the  cilia  with  which  the  vessels  are  clothed  is 
referred  to  in  p.  193. 

548.  Microscopic  SheUs  form  beautiful  objects  for  investigation; 
many  may  be  mounted  as  dry  objects,  and  examined  by  low  powers. 
The  remains  of  the  animal  organisms  may  be  removed  by  boiling  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
shells  must  then  of  course  be  thoroughly  washed  in  successive  portions 
of  distilled  water. 

The  shells  of  foraminifera,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  upon  our 
ordinary  sea  weeds,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  This  class  of 
organisms  has  recently  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
whose  memoirs  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions "  are  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  See  also  "  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations "  by 
the  same  author. 

549.  Sponses  are  very  interesting  object  for  study,  but  not  a  few 
of  them  are  difficult  to  investigate.  Fully  formed  sponges  consist  of 
soft  organic  matters  with  multitudes  of  active  living  particles  arranged 
round  a  skeleton  which  sometimes  is  hard  and  horny  in  texture, 
in  some  few  species  calcareous,  but  in  most  cases  siliceous  forming 
spicules  of  the  most  different  and  peculiar  shapes.  The  general  form  of 
the  sponge,  the  arrangement  of  the  skeleton,  the  character  of  the 
organic  matter,  the  rate  of  its  growth,  and  the  dimensions  ultimately 
attained  by  it  differ  greatly  in  the  various  species. 

Recent  sponges  may  be  examined  in  the  living  state,  and  some  of  the 
fresh  water  species  (spongilla)  are  beautiful  objects.  The  late  Mr.  Bower- 
bank  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  sponges,  and  con- 
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tributed  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  several  valuable  memoirs  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal,  Linnean,  and  Microscopical  Societies. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Bowerbank  sent  me  some  drawings  from 
his  monograph  which  he  was  then  preparing  for  the  Ray  Society.  Some 
of  these  have  been  beautifully  engraved  by  Miss  Powell.  See  plates 
XLII,  XLIII,  XLIV,  XLV.  The  following  directions  were  at  the  same 
time  fonvarded  for  insertion  in  this  edition  of  my  book : — 

"  The  mode  of  preparing  portions  of  sponges,  either  as  microscopi- 
cal objects  or  to  ascertain  their  genus  and  species,  is  as  follows  :  Thin 
sections  of  the  dried  specimens  should  be  taken  at  right  angles  to  the 
dermal  surface  and  immersed  in  distilled  water  in  shallow  cells,  from 
which  the  water  should  after  awhile  be  drained  off  and  the  slice  allowed 
to  dry  and  to  adhere  to  the  glass.  When  perfectly  dry  they  may  be 
mounted  in  the  usual  way  in  rather  thin  Canada  balsam,  and  the  air 
entangled  in  the  tissue  extracted  by  an  air-pump  before  the  thin  glass  is 
put  on.  Thin  slices  from  the  dermal  surface  may  also  be  mounted  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  such  specimens  frequently  exhibit  beautiful  reti- 
culated structures.  Spicula  are  best  separated  from  sponges  by  boiling 
them  in  a  test-tube  with  nitric  acid  until  the  sponge  tissue  breaks  up.. 
Some  distilled  water  may  then  be  added,  and  the  spicula  allowed  to 
subside,  when  nearly  all  the  fluid  may  be  very  carefully  poured  off,  more 
distilled  water  being  added  so  that  the  sediment  may  be  thoroughly 
washed.  Lastly,  the  water  is  to  be  again  drained  off,  and  after  having 
been  allowed  to  dry  the  spicula  may  be  mounted  in  balsam."  See  also 
p.  179. 

Of  Demonstrating  the  Tissues  of  Plants. 

SSO.  Examination  of  Yeiretable  Tissues. — The  examination  of  vege- 
table tissues  is  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of 
animal  textures.  The  observer  must  take  exceedingly  small  pieces  for 
examination,  and  he  will  find  great  advantage  if  he  dissects  the  buds  of 
plants  and  selects  some  of  the  very  young  leaves  just  beginning  to  be 
formed.  Where  the  tissue  is  very  soft  the  dissection  may  be  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  needles,  the  specimen  being  placed  in  a  drop  of  fluid 
upon  a  glass  slide.  Thin  sections  in  various  directions  may  be  easily 
made  with  a  sharp  thin  knife,  and  the  shavings  thus  obtained  examined 
in  water  or  other  fluids.  The  method  of  cutting  thin  sections  of  woods 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  p.  99. 

The  spiral  vessels  of  plants  can  in  many  instances  be  obtained  by 
boiling  the  stem  or  leaves  of  a  plant  in  water,  pi.  XL VI,  fig.  5,  p.  172. 
Those  of  rhubarb  are  very  large,  and  may  be  selected  for  examination. 
Spiral  vessels  may  be  obtained  from  cooked  fruit  or  vegetables,  and 
beautiful  specimens  may  often  be  found  in  jam.  The  spiral  vessels  in 
leaves  may  be  beautifully  shown  by  allowing  some   coloured  fluid  to 
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enter  them.  If  the  stalk  of  a  living  leaf  be  placed  in  the  fluid  and 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  be  encouraged  by  exposure  in 
a  warm  place,  the  fluid  will  enter  the  vessels.  If  carmine  fluid,  p.  125, 
be  used,  the  bioplasm  of  the  cells  near  the  vessels  will  be  stained  at 
the  same  time  that  the  tubes  are  injected. 

The  cellular  tissues  of  plants  (certain  leaves,  flowers,  fruits)  are 
softened  and  at  length  destroyed  by  weak  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(one  part  of  acid  to  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  water),  while  the  fibrous  and 
vascular  textures  remain  behind.  In  this  way  "  skeleton  "  specimens  of 
the  leaf,  flower,  calyx,  or  fruit  may  be  prepared. 

Almost  all  vegetable  tissues  are  most  easily  investigated  when  they 
have  been  preserved  for  some  time  in  viscid  media,  which  are  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  water.  Leaves  and  stems  when  well  saturated 
with  syrup  or  glycerine  are  easily  separated  into  their  component  tissues. 
They  must  first  be  placed  in  very  dilute  solutions,  which  may  be  con- 
centrated by  gradual  evaporation,  or  the  strength  of  the  solution  may 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  strong  syrup  or 
glycerine  from  day  to  day.  The  beautiful  textures  to  be  demonstrated 
in  jams  and  preserved  fruits  have  been  alluded  to  in  p.  83. 

Very  hard  vegetable  textures,  such  as  the  shell  of  the  cocoanut, 
walnut,  &c.,  may  be  cut  into  thin  sections,  according  to  the  plan  des- 
cribed hi  p.  98. 

Pollen  grains  are  among  the  most  interesting  objects.  They  are 
easily  procured  by  shaking  the  anther  of  any  flower  fully  expanded 
upon  a  glass  slide,  and  may  be  mounted  dry,  p.  86,  in  aqueous  fluids, 
p.  87,  or  in  Canada  balsam,  p.  88. 

The  external  markings  of  the  seeds  of  plants  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tive examination.  The  student  may  examine  the  seeds  without  any 
preparation  whatever,  as  dry  objects,  p.  26,  by  reflected  light.  Many 
seeds  may  be  at  once  recognised,  and  the  species  of  plant  to  which 
they  belong  determined  by  the  markings  on  the  testa  alone. 

The  starch  globules  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  many  seeds  and  some 
rhizomes  exhibit  great  variety  in  form,  size,  and  structure.  Different 
kinds  of  starch  should  be  submitted  to  examination,  and  every  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  microscopical  characters  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
potato  starch,  arrowroot,  and  Indian  corn,  pi.  XLVI,  p.  172,  figs,  i,  2,  3,  4. 

The  colouring  matters  of  leaves  and  flowers  are  contained  in  cells, 
and  are  formed  by  the  bioplasm  of  each  cell.  Even  in  petals  of  different 
plants,  of  precisely  the  same  colour,  different  kinds  of  colouring  matter 
have  been  detected  by  Mr.  Sorby.  See  **  Spectrum  Microscopic  Analysis," 
in  part  IV,  p.  269.  The  petals  of  many  flowers  may  be  preserved  without 
difliiculty,  as  they  retain  their  characters  when  dried.  They  should, 
however,  be  covered  with  thin  glass  to  protect  them  from  the  dust 

It  the  student  desires  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the  colouring 
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matter  is  formed  within  the  cell,  he  must  examine  recent  specimens  in 
glycerine,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  part  VI. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  Lichens. — The  following  directions  are 
given  by  the  Rev.  W,  A.  Leighton  in  his  elaborate  work  "  The  Lichen 
flora  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands : " — "  The  suc- 
cessful study  of  lichens  is  not  really  so  difficult  as  persons  imagine  if 
only  they  will  bring  to  the  work  careful  painstaking  observations,  delicate 
manipulation  in  dissection,  and  a  microscope  with  a  good  object-glass 
of  ^inch  focus.  The  mode  of  examination  which  may  be  adopted  is 
this: — moisten  the  apothecium  with  water,  then  applying  a  watchmaker's 
lens  to  the  eye,  make  with  a  sharp  surgeon's  knife  or  scalpel  a  very 
thin  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  the  apothecium.  Place  this 
on  the  lower  glass  of  a  compressorium,  p.  92,  pi.  XXV,  figs.  3,  4,  in  a 
drop  of  hydrate  of  potash  (liquor  potassae)  which  assists  in  loosening 
the  cohesion  of  the  parts,  and  swells  the  spores  to  their  proper  shape, 
bring  down  the  upper  glass  of  the  compressor  with  slight  pressure,  and 
place  the  whole  under  the  microscope,  increasing  the  pressure  by  turn- 
ing gradually  the  screw  of  the  compressor  as  may  be  necessary.  A  view 
is  thus  obtained  of  the  asci,  spores,  paraphyses,  structure,  and  colour  of 
the  hypothecium,  &c,  &c."  On  the  structure  and  examination  of 
mosses,  consult  "The  Sphagnacese  or  Peat-Mosses  of  Europe  and 
North  America,"  by  Dr.  Braithwaite. 

SSI.  The  Crystals  or  Raphldes  found  in  many  vegetable  tissues  are 
well  worthy  of  attentive  study.  They  differ  in  composition  and  form  in 
different  plants,  and  it  is  possible  to  recognise  some  species  by  the 
character  of  the  crystals  alone.  In  the  bulb  scales  of  the  common  onion 
(fig.  25),  in  the  leaves  of  the  hyacinth^  and  many  allied  plants,  crystals 
may  be  detected.  Raphides  are  met  with  in  only  three  orders  of  British 
dicotyledons  :  BalsaminacecRy  Onagracea  (fig.  7),  and  Ruhiacecs  (Gulliver), 
but  they  are  commonly  found  in  many  monocotyledons.  In  transverse 
sections  of  the  thick  leaves  of  the  India-rubber  plant  are  collections  of 
small  crystals  in  large  globules  (crystoliths)  in  special  cells. 

Professor  Gulliver  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  examination  of 
plant-crystals,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  remarks  in  the  present 
section  upon  this  interesting  and  important  subject,  as  well  as  for  the 
beautiful  drawings  from  which  the  engravings  in  plates  XL VI I  and 
XLVIII  have  been  copied.  Professor  Gulliver  well  remarks  that  "  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  beauty  and  importance  of  plant- 
crystals,  or  to  explain  why  they  have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of 
so  little  attention  and  so  much  error  in  books  of  systematic  and 
physiological  botany  and  micrography.  These  crystals  would  afford 
endless  employment  for  those  interested  in  microscopic  work  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  highly  important  anatomically  and 
economically.  They  are  very  easily  preserved,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  parts  of  plants  ever  at  hand    The  prismatic  forms  are  admirably 
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suited  for  experiments  on  the  polarization  of  light"  The  treatment  of 
this  subject  on  the  present  occasion  must  be  brief;  it  is  drawn  from  the 
extensive  researches  of  Professor  Gulliver,  which  are  cited  in  the  Royal 
Society's  "  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,"  and  have  been  since  extended 
in  the  "Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,"  Dec,  1873  and  1874,  and 
Sept.,  1877.  An  examination  of  plates  XLVII,  XLVill,  from  drawings 
made  by  him  specially  for  this  edition  of  my  book,  will  afford  good 
views  of  the  chief  forms  of  the  crystals,  which  are  as  follows : — 

"I.  Raphidcs,  Figs.  1-8,  pi.  XLVIL — Smooth,  needle-like,  with 
long  rounded  shafts  tapering  to  points  at  the  ends,  devoid  of  angles,  and 
occurring  loosely  together  in  bundles  of  about  a  score  or  more,  com- 
monly within  a  cell.  Excellent  examples  occur  in  the  orders  Balsam- 
inaceae,  Onagracese  (fig.  7),  Rubiaceae,  Mesembryaceae,  Dioscoreaceae  (figs. 
I  and  2),  Orchidaceae,  Vitaceae,  Lemnaceae  (fig.  4),  Araceae  (fig.  6),  &c.; 
and  in  the  genera  Urginea,  Ornithogalum  (fig.  3),  Hyacinthus,  Aspa- 
ragus, Hydrangea,  &c.  Raphides  afford  such  valuable  characters  that 
they  must  be  sooner  or  later  adopted  in  systematic  botany,  especially  as 
they  are  often  more  fundamental  and  universal  in  the  species  than  any 
other  single  diagnostic.  Thus,  in  the  British  flora,  Onagraceae  may  be 
very  truly  and  simply  defined  as  Calycifloral  Exogens  in  which  Raphides 
abound  ;  and  in  like  manner  still  confining  ourselves  to  British  plants^ 
the  definition  is  good  for  the  orders  Balsaminaceae  and  Rubiaceae. 

"IL  SpJiaer aphides.  Figs.  9-17,  pi.  XLVIL — Globated  forms  made 
up  of  minute  crystals  or  granules,  and  either  smoothish,  granular, 
rougher,  or  stellate  from  projecting  crystalline  tips  on  the  surface ; 
sometimes  in  cells  forming  an  external  skeleton  of  network  or  tissue 
like  mosaic  (figs.  16  and  17),  occasionally  suspended  by  a  pedicel  within 
a  cell  (fig.  12).  Examples  occur  in  numberless  plants,  such  as  Celas- 
traceas,  Mercurialis  (fig.  11),  Passiflora,  Viburnum  lantana.  Rhubarb, 
Urticaceae  (figs.  9,  10,  and  12),  Aralia  (fig.  16),  Veratrum  (fig.  17),  &c. 

"IIL  Long  Crystal  Prisms,  Figs.  19-25,  pis.  XLVII  and  XLVIII. 
— ^Acicular  fonns  with  angular  shafts  and  tips,  never  occurring  loosely 
in  bundles,  but  either  singly  or  two  or  more  fused  together,  and  for  the 
most  part  firmly  seated  in  the  plant-tissue.  Examples  are  regular  in 
Quillaja  (iig.  13),  Guaiacum  bark,  Sweet  Orris,  and  other  Iridaceae,  bulb- 
scales  of  the  onion  family  (fig.  25),  in  the  ovary-coat  of  the  Thistle  (figs. 
22  and  23),  and  several  other  allied  Compositae  (fig.  24),  &c. 

"  IV.  Short  Prismatic  Crystals,  Figs.  26-41,  pi.  XLVI I L— Cubical, 
or  long  and  short  squares,  polyhedrons,  rhombs,  and  many  indefinite 
forms,  though  generally  more  or  less  prismatic,  occasionally  not  at  all  so, 
or  mere  crystalline  granules ;  occurring  mostly  in  distinct  cells,  either 
spread  in  a  tissue  in  the  testa  and  other  parts,  or  arranged  in  chains 
along  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  so  as  to  form  an  internal  crystalline 
skeleton  of  the  plant    Examples  :  testa  of  the  EVm  (^t\^.  2^^  ^xA  <A 
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Anagallis,  calyx,  &c.,  of  Geranium  (figs.  27-29),  various  parts  of  Liliaceae, 
Amentiferas  (fig.  38),  Leguminosae  (figs.  31-37).  Well  seen  in  the  leaves 
of  Dutch  Clover,  &c 

"The  chemical  composition  of  plant-crystals  has  been  but  little 
investigated.  The  late  Dr.  John  Davy  and  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan 
(*Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,'  June,  1864),  found  that  some  Raphides  and  long 
crystal  prisms  consist  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  others  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  in  both  cases  occasionally  with  a  little  magnesia.  In  the  hop 
and  other  Urticaceae,  Mr.  Gulliver  finds  in  the  stem  and  leaves  two 
forms  of  Sphaeraphides,  one  of  oxalate  and  the  other  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (se^  figs.  9  and  10).  The  use  of  the  fore-named  calcareous  salts  in 
the  food  of  animals,  from  low  invertebrates  to  high  vertebrates,  and  as 
manure  in  the  form  of  humus  to  plants,  is  obvious  ;  and  hence  we  see 
somewhat  of  the  importance  of  these  crystals  in  animal  physiology,  and 
in  the  philosophy  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  how  rationally  the 
microscope  may  be  employed  in  the  investigation  of  objects  which 
nature  has  so  lavishly  provided  for  our  pleasure  and  profit  The 
taxonomic  value  of  Raphides  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and  these 
and  other  crj'stals  often  afford  good  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  vegetable 
drugs,  and  even  a  guide  to  their  true  botanical  affinities.  Had  the 
classificatory  significance  of  them  been  known,  the  jalap  of  our  Pharma- 
copoeia, which  belongs  to  the  ex-raphidian  order  Convolvulaceae,  could  not 
have  been  so  long  and  erroneously  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  species  of 
Mirabilis  in  which,  as  in  other  Nyctaginaceae,  Raphides  are  abundant 

"  The  crystals  are  easily  examined,  either  in  thin  sections  of  the 
plant  or  in  fragments  of  it  mashed  to  a  pulp  in  water  on  the  object-plate. 
Boihng  the  leaf  or  other  part  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potass  exposes 
the  crystals  and  their  cells  most  clearly.  They  make  beautiful  slides. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hammond,  by  staining  and  other  means  fully  described  in 
*  Science  Gossip,'  June,  1878,  has  formed  an  extensive  and  admirable 
collection  of  such  slides,  most  of  which  have  been  exhibited  and 
explained  at  the  meetings  of  the  Canterbury  Natural  History  Society." 

2S2.  or  Presenrlns  Tesetable  Tissueii  permanently. — Vegetable 
tissues  may  be  preserved  according  to  the  plans  already  given  for  animal 
tissues.  Syrup  and  glycerine  are  excellent  preservative  media.  The 
bioplasm  of  vegetable  tissues  maybe  stained  with  carmine,  and  the  course 
of  vessels  and  tubes  may  be  demonstrated  if  filled  with  coloured  fluids 
which  they  will  imbibe  by  capillary  attraction,  especially  if  evaporation 
be  promoted  from  the  leaves. 

Seaweeds  which  are  to  be  preserved  permanently  should  be  allowed 
to  soak  for  some  time  in  pure  water.  Small  pieces  may  then  be  removed 
and  transferred  to  glycerine.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  vegetable 
preparations  which  I  have  seen  have  been  mounted  in  glycerine.  The 
mixtures  of  gelatine  and  glycerine,  and  gum  and  glycerine  will  also  be 
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found  good  media  for  mounting  many  vegetable  structures,  and  chloride 
of  calcium  forms  a  useful  preservative  fluid  in  many  instances.  Creosote 
fluid,  carbolic  acid  water,  very  dilute  spirit  and  water,  and  even  simple  dis- 
tilled water  will  preserve  some  vegetable  tissues  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
The  pith  of  the  stem  of  various  plants,  the  epidermis,  and  many  other 
vegetable  tissues,  may  be  preserved  as  dry  objects  very  satisfactorily. 

SftS.  or  Collecting  and  Mounting  Diatoms. — In  collecting  diatoms 
and  other  organisms  from  pools,  the  pocket  microscope  described  in 
p.  17,  will  be  found  very  useful.  A  little  of  the  sediment  suspected  to 
contain  them  may  be  placed  in  the  animalcule  cage  and  examined  by 
the  side  of  the  pool.  One  of  the  hand  microscopes,  p.  1 7,  or  the  waist- 
coat pocket  microscope,  described  in  p.  20,  will  be  found  a  most  valuable 
instrument  for  work  of  the  kind.  Low  powers  should  be  adapted. 
Every  microscope  used  for  this  purpose  should  permit  the  object  to  be 
moved  about,  at  least  a  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  every  direction.  The 
difliculties  of  effecting  this  are  not  great.  On  collecting  diatoms,  see  p.  176. 

The  siliceous  remains  of  the  diatomaceae  may  be  separated  from 
guano  and  other  deposits  as  follows  : — The  organic  matter  and  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  removed  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  remaining  deposit  diffused  through  water  and  collected  as 
before  described,  but  I  much  prefer  to  destroy  the  organic  matter  by 
burning  the  deposit  in  a  platinum  basin,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for 
some  hours  at  a  red  heat  until  the  black  carbonaceous  matter  has  burnt 
off,  leaving  a  pure  white  ash.  The  phosphates  and  carbonates  may  be 
removed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  deposit  washed.  In  this  way 
the  shells  are  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  as  they  are  when  the  deposit  is 
boiled  for  some  time  in  strong  acid. 

Siliceous  shells  of  certain  diatoms  are  represented  in  pi.  LIII,  p.  204, 
figs.  I,  2,  3,  5.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  markings  in  many  of  these.  The  skeletons  of  diatoms  in  Bermuda 
earth  and  other  deposits  of  a  like  kind  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
powder  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  then  washing  in 
successive  portions  of  distilled  water  according  to  the  plan  described  in 
p.  100. 

OF  COLLECTING,  KEEPING  ALIVE,  AND  EXAMINING  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS 

AND   PLANTS   IN   THE   LIVING   STATE. 

Sft4.  Of  Collecting  and  Dredffln^. — To  those  fond  of  natural  his- 
tory, few  things  are  more  delightful  than  a  ramble  over  the  beach  at  low 
water  for  the  purpose  of  collecting.  Sea  dredging  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  charms  of  boating,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  dredge  many  interesting 
creatures  may  be  caught,  which  never  advance  as  high  as  low  water 
mark.    'The  apparatus  required  is  described  further  on. 

There  are,  however,  many  organisms  which  inhabit  sYvgWo^  s2X\.\?^\fc\ 
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pools,  of  great  interest  to  the  observer,  and  these  may  be  obtained  at 
low  tide  without  going  out  to  sea.  The  apparatus  required  for  taking 
these  is  very  simple  and  equally  adapted  for  fresh  water  trapping.  The 
following  appliances  were  arranged  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Highley. 
Nothing  can  be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  or  more  ingeniously 
designed.  I  therefore  recommend  the  observer  to  provide  himself  with 
the  following  simple  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  may  be  obtained  of 
many  of  the  naturalists  or  made  at  home. 

A  walking  stick  with  a  telescope  joint,  pi.  XLIX,  p.  176,  fig.  i,  so 
that  its  length  may  be  doubled  when  required,  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing far  out  into  ponds  or  deep  down  between  rocks,  ditches,  or  river 
banks.  To  the  end  of  this  stick  may  be  screwed  a  wide-mouthed  bottle^ 
which  is  introduced  into  the  water  mouth  downwards,  after  the  manner 
of  a  diving-bell,  and  only  turned  upwards  when  near  the  desired  object, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  carried  into  the  bottle  as  the  water 
rushes  in.  The  bottle  should  then  be  carefully  brought  to  the  surface. 
Such  objects  as  are  desired  should  be  selected  and  removed  by  aid  of  a 
pocket  pipette y  fig.  i,  and  transferred  to  the  tubes  hereafter  described. 

The  pipette  consists  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  point  and 
cemented  into  a  German  silver  tube,  which  is  fitted  with  a  cap,  after  the 
manner  of  a  pen  case,  so  as  to  protect  the  glass.  Larger  objects,  such 
as  water  insects,  young  newts,  &c,  should  be  caught  by  means  of  a 
small  folding  net,  which  also  screws  into  the  stick.  Tough  weeds 
required  for  study,  or  which  are  covered  with  animal  or  v^etable 
organisms  and  parasites,  should  be  cut  away  by  means  of  a  weed  knife^ 
fig.  I,  pi.  XLIX.  This  consists  of  two  knife-edged  blades,  hinged  to  form 
a  V-shaped  tool,  and  is  likewise  adapted  to  the  naturalist's  walking  stick. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  mud,  shells,  or  other  objects  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  walking  stick,  the  microscopisfs  dredge  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  This  is  made  after  the  manner  of  the  larger  one^ 
described  further  on,  and  figured  in  pL  L,  p.  182,  fig.  4.  The  dredge 
is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  length  of  stout  whipcord,  the  other  end 
being  formed  into  a  loop  which  is  passed  over  the  collector's  foot  The 
intermediate  length  of  string  is  carefully  laid  on  the  ground,  coil  upon 
coil,  and  the  dredge  is  then  thrown  far  into  the  water,  and  drawn  over 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  as  it  is  dragged  to  shore. 

Certain  Desmids,  Diatoms,  and  other  objects  which  float  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  are  best  secured  by  means  of  a  skimming  spoon,  fig.  i,. 
pi.  XLIX.  All  these  appliances  may  be  packed  into  a  litde  pocket 
case  measuring  7  by  2^  by  i^  inches.  A  companion  collecting  case  to 
this,  contains  six  corked  tubes  and  a  pair  of  forceps.  All  objects  of  a 
similar  kind  should  be  selected  by  means  of  the  pipette  after  each  haul, 
and  placed  together  in  one  tube,  especial  care  being  taken  that  no 
Jarv^e,  likely  to  devour  the  specimens,  be  accidentally  placed  among 
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them.  To  provide  against  collecting  too  many  of  the  same  species,  it 
is  as  well  to  examine  portions  taken  from  questionable  hauls  by  means 
of  a  lens  (watch  maker's  loup,  or  a  pocket  folding  lens),  or  if  higher 
magnifying  power  is  necessary,  the  microscope,  fig.  3,  pi.  XLIX,  or  the 
waistcoat  pocket  microscope,  pi.  IX,  fig.  7,  p.  19.  The  inconvenience  of 
holding  the  head  upwards  to  the  light  in  using  the  lens  may  be  avoided 
by  placing  the  object  on  a  reflecting  prism,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Becker. 
This  idea  was  further  carried  out  by  Mr.  Highley  in  the  reflecting  live 
cage,  fig.  4,  pi.  XLIX,  which  consists  of  a  plate  of  brass  having  an  aper- 
ture into  which  a  piece  of  thin  glass  is  cemented,  fitting  by  spring  sides 
on  to  a  rectangular  prism,  so  as  to  permit  varying  degrees  of  pressure 
upon  an  object,  or  drop  of  water  placed  between  the  two  glass  surfaces. 
The  top  surface  of  the  prism  being  held  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  light 
is  projected  from  the  reflecting  plane  of  the  prism  through  the  object  to 
the  eye.  For  this  purpose  a  form  of  lens  giving  a  larger  field  of  view 
in  relation  to  the  magnifying  power  than  the  ordinary  Coddington  lens 
had  to  be  employed.  An  excellent  microscope  for  this  purpose  has 
been  recently  devised  by  Mr.  John  Browning  of  the  Strand.  The  im- 
plements already  described  are  also  employed  for  shore  collecting ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  objects  attached  to  rocks,  or  the  sides  or 
bottoms  of  rock  basins,  a  flat-faced  geologist's  trimming  ha?n?ner  and  a 
cold  chisel  should  be  added. 

For  sea  collecting,  the  surface  net,  the  dragJiook,  and  the  dredge  are 
necessary.  The  surface  net  is  a  double  conical  bag  made  of  "  cheese  net," 
or  "  bunting,"  stretched  on  a  cane  hoop,  and  supported  by  three  pieces  of 
cord,  brought  together  at  the  point  at  which  the  towing  cord  is  attached. 
The  inner  cone  is  more  obtuse  and  shorter  than  the  outer,  and  prevents 
objects  once  caught  from  being  washed  out  again.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  is  fixed  a  glass  bottle,  and  a  bung  is  attached  about  a  foot  above  it,  to 
prevent  it  from  sinking  too  deep,  pi.  XLIX,  fig.  6.  Mr.  Highley  advises 
that  corks  should  be  so  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hoop  as  to  insure 
the  net  being  only  half  immersed.  The  hoop  being  pulled  into  an  oval 
form,  a  wide  mouth  is  presented  to  the  waves.  The  net  is  towed  astern 
or  at  the  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  clear  of  the  boat's  or  ship's  wake, 
and  the  length  of  line  is  regulated  to  the  strain  created  by  the  speed  of 
the  vessel.  On  drawing  up  the  net,  the  bottle  is  thrust  up  through  the 
hole  in  the  inner  cone,  and  its  contents  emptied  into  a  bottle  of  similar 
size,  with  a  screw  cap,  of  which  some  dozen  should  be  kept  in  a  tray. 
Many  interesting  forms  of  Crustacea,  acalephse,  &c.,  can  be  secured  by 
this  means  upon  any  part  of  our  coast,  and  without  going  far  to  sea. 

The  Drag/wok,  fig.  5,  pi.  XLIX,  p.  176,  consists  of  three  groups  of 
stout  iron  hooks  welded  to  a  horizontal  bar  having  an  eye  in  the  middle, 
to  which  a  stout  rope  may  be  fixed.  This  is  let  down  among  the  roots 
and  fronds  of  the.  coarse  seaweed,  on  which  many  mieio^co^vc  ^xvycm\ 
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and  vegetable  fonns  are  parasitic,  and  when  well  entan^^ed  the  hook  n 
forcibly  hauled  up  with  the  captured  specimens. 

T^  Naturalists  Dredge^  fig.  6,  pi  L,  p.  182,  however,  is  the  insdn- 
ment  which  reaps  the  richest  harvest  from  the  sea.  It  is  made  of  a 
wrought-iron  rectangular  frame,  from  which  two  scrapers  project  at  an 
angle,  on  each  side,  and  to  which  two  handles,  terminating  with  four 
links  of  chain,  are  hinged  to  each  end  so  as  to  allow  some  freedom  of 
motion,  while  not  interfering  with  the  dredge  being  easily  packed  into  a 
small  space.  To  this  frame  a  fine  meshed  tanned  net  is  fixed  by  copper 
wire,  and  to  prevent  this  from  being  caught,  when  dragging  over  a  roiij^ 
sea  bottom,  it  is  guarded  by  two  flaps  of  coarse  sail-cloth  which  hang  en . 
either  side.  The  mouth  is  made  narrow  to  prevent  heavy  stones  from 
entering.  A  rope  is  required  which  is  strong  enough  to  anchor  tbe 
vessel  in  smooth  water,  and  long  enough  to  prevent  the  dredge  skioH 
ming  or  bumping  over  the  bottom,  yet  not  so  long  as  to  lead  to  its  being 
buried  in  sofl  sand  or  mud.  The  length  of  the  rope  should  be  abouf 
double  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  dredged.  The  rope  should  be 
firmly  tied  to  one  ring  only,  and  the  ring  of  the  other  handle  should  be' 
braced  to  its  fellow  by  a  piece  of  spun  yam,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the 
dredge  fouling,  by  putting  extra  way  on  to  the  boat  the  string  will  yield 
and  allow  the  two  handles  to  open,  and  thus  the  dredge  will  easily  free 
itself.  On  lowering  the  dredge,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference which  side  rests  on  the  ground,  and  in  this  lies  the  advantage  of 
the  apparatus  referred  to  over  the  common  dredge.  It  may  be  used  in 
a  rowing  boat  in  smooth  shallow  water  near  shore,  but  a  sailing  boat  is 
preferable  in  depths  over  ten  fathoms.  The  towing  rope  is  coiled  up  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  its  free  end  is  made  fast  to  one  of  the  cross 
seats.  The  dredge  is  thrown  over  to  windward  near  the  stem,  and 
when  sufficient  line  has  run  out  a  tum  or  two  is  made  round  a  "  belay- 
ing-pin"  to  make  it  taut.  The  line  should  be  held  in  the  hand  so 
that  the  owner  can  feel  at  once  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

When  the  dredge  is  lifted,  its  contents  should  be  emptied  into  a 
sorting  tray,  fig.  5,  pi.  L,  p.  182.  This  consists  of  a  coarse  wire  sieve  C, 
which  retains  all  large  specimens,  stones,  &c,  but  allows  small  or 
delicate  ones  to  pass  into  a  perforated  zinc  sieve  F,  which  retains  all 
objects  over  ^inch  diameter,  but  allows  the  sand  or  mud  to  be  washed 
into  the  lower  tray  which  is  fumished  with  a  double  bottom  formed  of 
fine  webbing  stretched  on  a  frame.  The  water  poured  over  the  sieves 
to  facilitate  this  operation  is  carried  off  by  a  flexible  tube.  These  trays 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  easily  pack  one  into  the  other,  the 
smallest  of  them  being  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  dredge,  drag  hook, 
and  surface  net  The  outer  tray  being  provided  with  a  lid  and  straps^ 
forms  a  packing  case  for  the  outfit  Convenient  forms  of  portable 
microscopes  with  inclinable  body,  &c,  suited  for  dredging  excursions. 
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or  for  a  shore-collecting  sea-side  expedition  have  been  described  in 
pp.  17,  21. 

Notes  for  collecting  certain  Specimens  of  Marine  Natural  History, — 
The  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Bowerbank  had  the  following  notes  printed  for  the 
assistance  of  those  on  foreign  stations  disposed  to  help  in  obtaining 
specimens.  Captains  and  other  Officers  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  and 
Commanders  of  merchant  vessels  have  frequent  opportunities  of  contri- 
buting largely  to  our  knowledge  of  marine  natural  history,  with  very 
little  trouble  to  themselves,  during  their  sojourn  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  Many  valuable  opportunities  of  obtaining  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens  have  been  lost  for  want  of  a  few  plain,  simple  directions  for 
collection  and  preservation. 

"  Sponges  may  be  procured  either  by  dredging  or  by  searching  for 
them  in  the  line  of  refuse  matters  thrown  up  by  the  sea  at  high-water 
mark.  Those  which  have  the  fleshy  animal  matter  in  them  are  the 
most  valuable.  They  should  be  well  and  quickly  dried  just  as  they 
come  from  the  sea.  They  should  never  be  washed  in  fresh  water  nor 
be  compressed  to  get  rid  of  the  water  or  animal  matter  within  them, 
but  be  simply  drained  and  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Small  and 
delicate  ones  only  require  being  preserved  in  spirit.  If  the  larger  and 
stronger  specimens  have  stones  or  dead  shells  attached  to  them  do  not 
remove  them.  The  insides  and  outsides  of  dead  shells  and  small  peb- 
bles often  have  on  them  thin  sponges,  like  a  dab  of  wet  glue,  such  speci- 
mens are  very  desirable.  Sponges  differ  to  a  very  great  extent  in  their 
general  appearance,  some  are  soft,  flexible  and  branching ;  others 
fibrous  and  homy;  or  massive  and  fleshy;  or  massive  and  stony  and 
very  like  corals ;  others  are  round  or  fleshy  masses  like  small  apples, 
but  whatever  may  be  their  form  they  are  all  valuable  as  objects  of 
natural  history.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  appearance,  some  of 
them  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height.  Many  of  the 
smaller  and  most  interesting  species  are  found  parasitical  on  small  sea- 
weeds and  on  homy  branching  zoophytes,  such  specimens  should  be 
carefully  collected  and  preserved. 

"  The  best  mode  of  packing  sponges  when  thus  dried  is  to  put  them 
all  together  in  a  moderate  sized  packing  case,  disposing  of  the  smaller 
and  most  delicate  ones  between  the  larger  species.  The  best  packing, 
when  procurable,  is  small  and  flexible  dried  seaweed  just  as  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  line  of  rejected  matters  at  high-water  mark. 
Such  fuci  frequently  prove  to  be  valuable  and  beautiful  objects  when 
subsequently  properly  prepared  and  mounted  for  the  hortus  siccus. 
Small  and  delicate  specimens  should  never  be  packed  in  cotton  wool, 
but  if  necessary  they  should  be  put  into  small  boxes,  with  a  little  soft 
paper  around  them  to  prevent  attrition. 
.     "  A  boat's  crew  waiting  for  an  officer  on  shoie  rcvay  ^kic^^xVCcj  xsva^^ 
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an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  sponges,  zoophytes  and  Badf 
from  the  rejected  matters  at  high-water  mark,  in  a  very  short  time^  and 
especially  so,  if  in  small  creeks  or  bays. 

*^  Radiata, — Star-fishes  and  sea  urchins  with  very  beautiful  spines 
may  be  frequently  found  among  sponges  and  zoophytes.  The  best 
mode  of  preserving  the  star-fishes,  if  they  be  large  and  fleshy,  is  to 
spread  them  out  on  a  plate  or  saucer  turned  upside  down.  The  plate 
being  put  in  a  small  napkin  or  cloth  which  is  gathered  loosely  together 
above  the  specimen  is  plunged  gently  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  frerii 
water  and  kept  therein  for  foiu:  or  five  minutes  to  coagulate  the 
albumen.  After  this  operation  everything  will  dry  readily  and  quickly. 
With  smaller  specimens  immersion  in  boiling  water  from  one  to  five 
minutes  in  accordance  with  their  size  will  be  sufficient.  The  sea 
urchins  with  spines  should  be  prepared  by  immersion  in  boiling  water 
for  a  time  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  then  dried  as  rapidly  as  pes* 
sible.  A  few  experiments  with  them  will  soon  afibrd  the  necessaiy 
experience.  The  mud  or  sand  brought  up  by  the  anchor  or  by  sound- 
ing should  be  put,  just  as  it  comes  up,  into  any  convenient  bottle  with 
some  sea  water.  A  superabundance  of  common  salt  should  then  be 
added  to  it  Such  mud  or  sand  frequently  contains  rare  and  very 
minute  corals,  sponges  and  shells,  of  great  value  to  microscopic 
observers.  When  convenient  the  reefs  of  rocks  uncovered  at  low  water 
should  be  examined.  In  the  little  pools  of  water  small  corals  and 
sponges  of  various  colours  are  very  frequently  found.  These  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  preserved  as  before  stated.  Sea  slugs  and  other 
soft  marine  animals  are  also  found  in  such  places.  They  may  be  pre- 
served in  jars  or  bottles  in  a  little  water  and  a  superabundance  of  salt 
when  spirit  is  not  handy  or  plentiful.  The  faces  of  perpendicular  clifib 
and  rocky  caverns  often  afford  excellent  specimens  between  high  and 
low  water  marks,  and  rare  and  beautiful  calcareous  sponge  parasitical 
on  small  sea  weeds  growing  on  the  faces  of  the  rocks  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  large  quantities  in  such  situations ;  but  whether  beautiful  or 
not  all  such  specimens  should  be  preserved,  as  it  frequently  occurs  that 
the  least  attractive  are  organically  the  most  interesting  and  valuable. 
Small  crabs  and  shrimps  should  be  put  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  or 
jars  with  strong  spirit,  as  salt  does  not  preserve  them  effectually." 

To  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Bowerbank  I  would  add  that  many  of  the 
bodies  alluded  to  may  be  preserved  in  glycerine,  the  strength  of  the 
fluid  being  very  gradually  increased  as  the  specimens  will  bear  it  The 
process  is  however  very  troublesome  and  suited  only  to  very  small 
specimens,  but  for  these  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  spirit  and 
the  methods  of  preservation  usually  adopted. 

The  collector  should  examine  stagnant  pools,  ponds,  rivers,  boggy 
ground,  rock  pools  and  basins  on  the  sea  shore,  carefully  searching  the 
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sides  and  bottoms,  the  fronds  of  plants,  or  pieces  of  wood  fioatisg 
therein,  for  gelatinous  or  spongy  masses,  or  palpable  forms  of  vegetable 
or  animal  life,  not  forgetting  to  examine  with  a  lens  all  scum  floating  on 
the  surface  of  water,  to  see  if  it  consist  of,  or  has  entangled  in  it  objects 
worth  preservation.  Filamentous  Desmidiae,  if  diffused  through  the 
water,  must  be  collected  by  aid  of  the  gauze  net.  When  gelatinous  or 
cloudy  masses  are  adherent  to  the  fronds  of  water  plants,  the  hand 
should  be  passed  gently  into  the  water,  palm  upwards  to  form  a  cup, 
and  the  fingers  closed  on  each  side  of  an  invested  leaf  or  stem ;  the 
hand  should  then  be  drawn  upwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  plant  to  slip 
through  the  fingers  close  to  the  palm  with  an  easy  equable  motion,  and 
in  this  way  remove  from  both  surfaces  any  loosely  attached  organisms. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  hand  very  steadily  through  the  water, 
in  order  that  the  captives  may  not  be  washed  out  of  the  concave  palm. 
The  water  may  then  be  poured  into  a  cup  or  at  once  transferred  to  a 
bottle  and  carried  away. 

Water  resting  in  the  indentations  made  by  the  feet  of  cattle  should 
not  escape  notice.  The  side  of  a  pond  towards  which  the  wind  is 
blowing  is  always  the  more  prolific,  especially  if  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  same  side,  and  the  shallows  are  usually  richer  in  spoil  than  the 
deep  places,  because  these  are  warmer. 

The  collector  who  intends  to  work  thoroughly  and  for  a  considerable 
time,  may  use  with  advantage  waterproof  wading  boots.  He  may  follow 
the  sea  out  as  it  recedes  at  the  low  spring  tides,  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  shore  is  left  uncovered.  The  months  of  March  and  April, 
September  and  October  having  the  lowest  tides  in  the  year  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose  of  shore  collecting.  Those  parts  of  the  coast  should 
be  selected  which  are  not  uniformly  formed  of  hard  granitic  rock  and 
which  are  not  composed  of  mud  or  soft  chalk.  Shores  where  ledges, 
crevices,  rock  pools,  and  basins,  heaps  of  debris^  and  outlying  caverns 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  should  be  selected.  Holes  in  the  sand 
should  be  searched  for  case  building  worms  or  boring  mollusks.  Large 
fish  or  marine  animals  left  stranded  by  the  recess  of  the  tide  may  be 
examined  for  parasitic  Crustacea,  which  are  very  often  found  adhering 
to  the  gill-covers  of  fish.  The  masses  of  olive  seaweeds  covermg  the 
rocks  should  be  turned  over,  or  when  pendant  from  overhangmg  slabs, 
they  should  be  turned  back,  as  they  often  shield  such  forms  as  attach 
themselves  to  the  surface  of  rocks  : — starfishes,  ascidians,  nudibranchs, 
eggs  of  mollusks,  tube  forming  Annelids,  Sponges,  &c.  Crevices  should 
be  searched  for  Crustacea,  starfishes,  echini,  wandering  annelids ;  water- 
worn  nodules  for  investing  social  ascidians,  such  as  the  Botryllidse,  or 
inultivalve  mollusks,  such  as  chitons.  Loose  stones  and  large  boulders 
should  be  turned  over,  as  many  crustaceans  and  annelids  take  refuse 
beneath  them.     Large  X\jSXs  of  corallina  and  othei  s^slnv'^^^'s*  ^o>3\.^\i^ 
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gathered  from  the  edges  of  pools  near  low  water,  and  placed  in  a  jar 
of  water  as  they  harbour  various  small  £ntomostraca,  Pycnogonidae, 
Lucemaria,  and  many  zoophjrtes.  Outstanding  rocks  only  uncovered  at 
the  lowest  spring  tides,  and  then  usually  only  approachable  by  boat, 
should  be  visited  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  only  British  representatives 
of  the  stony  corals.  Beyond  such  points,  the  sea  bottom  must  be 
ransacked  by  means  of  dredge  and  draghook. 

9&S.  TlTarim  and  AquarUu — Many  of  the  lower  animals  and  plants 
may  be  kept  living  in  glass  cases  and  glass  jars,  and  will  grow  and 
multiply,  figs,  i,  2,  3,  pi.  L,  p.  182.  Frogs,  newts,  lizards,  many  mol- 
lusks,  insects  and  worms,  air-breathing  and  aquatic,  will  live  for  a  length 
of  time  in  confinement,  and  some  of  them  will  flourish. 

Vivaria  are  now  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  Some  are  little 
boxes  of  only  a  few  inches  square  while  some  are  magnificent  prisons  of 
several  feet  in  length  provided  with  everything  for  the  health  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  inmates.  The  student  may  easily  make  such  cages  of 
glass,  the  pieces  being  joined  at  the  angles  by  tape  fixed  to  the  glass 
with  glue,  for  himself,  for  a  few  shillings,  and  in  them  may  keep  a  number 
of  objects  of  interest  which  will  provide  him  with  endless  amusement 
and  constant  work.  Vivaria  of  all  kinds  must  be  well  ventilated.  One 
side,  or  a  part  of  each  side,  may  be  formed  of  perforated  zinc  or  of  some 
strong  gauze.  If  the  student  desires  he  may  arrange  to  have  water  in 
one  part  of  his  case.  He  may  easily  arrange  a  small  fountain  by 
adapting  a  piece  of  glass  tube  drawn  out  in  the  blowpipe  flame  to  a 
piece  of  the  narrowest  vulcanised  india-rubber  tube,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  connected  with  a  small  reservoir  of  water  placed  on  a  sheUl 
Such  fountains  may  now  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Westminster  Aquarium,  and  other  places. 

Cases  for  breeding  insects  and  keeping  them  alive  may  now  be 
obtained  of  many  naturalists,  and  also  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium. 
Frogs,  toads,  and  newts  may  be  kept  in  glass  cases  to  the  interior  of 
which  air  has  access  through  vnie  gauze.  At  the  lower  part  should 
be  some  water  which  may  be  placed  in  a  saucer  or  basin  with  shelving 
sides.  This  may  be  made  ornamental  and  adapted  for  plants  if  desired^ 
The  beautiful  little  hylae  or  green  tree  frogs  may  be  kept  in  well  venti^ 
lated  glass  cases  for  years,  if  they  are  not  roasted  in  the  summer  sun,  oir/1 
frozen  in  the  winter.  They  must  be  fed  upon  flies  and  are  particulaz^J 
fond  of  blue-bottles.  Gentles  may  be  bought  in  quantity  at  the  fishii^^ 
tackle  shops  and  may  be  kept  until  the  flies  come  forth. 

Fresh  water  aquaria  may  readily  be  formed  by  inverting  propagatii^g ;' 
bell  glasses  carefully  selected  as  to  shape,  in  a  turned  wooden  stand  or': 
in  small  dishes  which  have  been  filled  with  earth  or  sand.     The  bottom 
of  the  bell-glass  should  be  filled  with  soddened  rich  black  peat  eattfa, 
worked  into  sl  paste,  some  loam  and  stones  added,  the  whole  being 
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covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  well-washed  shingle.  Roots  of  vallis- 
neria,  anacharis,  Aponogeton,  or  Chara  may  be  then  planted  in  the 
earth  and  the  vessel  carefully  filled  up  with  water.  After  the  water  first 
introduced  has  become  quite  clear,  a  few  fresh-water  mollusks  should  be 
added  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  confervae.  Those  species  which 
feed  rather  upon  decayed  vegetable  matter  than  upon  the  plants  them- 
selves should  be  selected,  such  for  instance  as  Planorbis  corneus  or 
carinatus,  Paludina  vivipara,  or  Amphibia  glutinosa.  When  the  water 
has  cleared  and  the  plants  are  in  good  condition,  which  may  be  known 
by  their  gi/mg  off  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas,  fish,  water  insects,  &c.,  may 
be  introduced.  A  plant  or  two  of  the  floating  "  Frogbit "  is  useful  for 
giving  support  to  such  species  as  come  occasionally  to  the  surface. 
Besides  Chara,  Vallisneria  spiralis,  and  Anacharis  alsinastrum,  there  are 
many  other  water  plants.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Apono- 
geton dystachion  which  comes  from  the  Cape,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
this  country  and  throws  up  its  fragrant  flowers  from  time  to  time 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  if  the  plant  is  strong  and  vigorous. 
The  plants  usually  supplied  to  purchasers  are  too  small  and  weak  to 
grow,  but  if  the  student  can  get  a  good  strong  piece  he  will  most  likely 
succeed  in  growing  it,  even  in  London. 

In  the  case  of  both  fresh  water  and  marine  aquaria  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  proper  amount  of  light  is  required,  and  this  ought  to  be 
admitted  firom  above  as  well  as  on  one  side  of  the  vessel.  If  there  is 
not  light  enough,  the  plants  droop  and  do  not  give  off"  air  bubbles, 
while  if  there  is  too  much  light  there  will  be  a  more  abundant  growth 
of  confervae  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  than  the  scavenger  mollusks 
can  keep  under.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  animals  must  be 
kept  in  what  has  been  called  "  amicable  groups,"  or  wholesale  destruc- 
tion will  ensue. 

Minnows,  sticklebacks,  and  eels,  are  the  fish  best  suited  for  fresh- 
water aquaria,  but  of  course  must  not  be  kept  in  such  as  are  used  for 
watching  the  various  stages  of  development  of  other  animals.  Small 
eels  live  well,  and  the  student  will  be  interested  in  watching  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  venous  heart  in  the  tail  of  these  animals.  Most  fresh-water 
and  marine  animals,  as  well  as  the  aquaria  and  glass  cases  for  growing 
purposes,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  King,  naturalist,  Portland  Road. 
Fern  and  plant  cases  may  be  easily  made  or  purchased  of  Barr  and 
Sugden,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  other  horticulturists. 

Marine  aquaria  require  more  attention  in  their  construction  than 
those  for  fresh  water.  A  marine  aquarium,  capable  of  holding  from 
five  to  ten  gallons,  is  a  convenient  size  and  will  succeed  well.  The 
bottom  and  sides  should  be  of  slate,  the  back  and  front  only  being  of 
glass  cemented  into  grooves  made  in  the  slate,  not  simply  abutting 
against  a  shoulder  and  cemented,  or  a  continual  leaVa^e  rcvocj  occm\» 
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I  have,  however^  made  large  aquaria  by  fitting  plate-g^ass  iqto  w/kt: 
iron  frame  made  of  tolerably  strong  angle  iron  brazed  together  it  te-^ 
comers.  The  joints  were  made  with  the  aid  of  the  lime  and  iBdblK^,^ 
rubber  cement,  p.  58.  In  this  the  glass  was  firmly  bedded,  and  tibm^'^i 
mixture  of  white  and  red  lead  was  forced  into  the  space  remainiqg^^'^l 
together  with  some  fine  tow  or  cotton  wool,  a  little  more  white  and  ved  | 
lead  being  applied  to  make  a  smooth  even  edge.  The  whole  was  then  .; 
left  three  or  four  weeks  in  order  that  the  cement  might  become  firm.         l 

The  aquarium  should  be  covered  with  a  glass  top  fitted  to  a  beading 
of  perforated  zinc  to  admit  air  and  keep  out  dust    The  form  should    ' 
be  such  as  to  allow  a  large  area  of  surface  to  be  in  contact  with  the  air 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  water.     Rock  work  should  be  built  up  it   ', 
the  back  so  as  to  cut  off  an  unnecessary  amount  of  light,  and  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  tiers  of  resting  places  for  llie 
animals.    The  basis  may  be  formed  of  coke,  which  is  advantageous  on 
account  of  its  lightness,  but  this  is  to  be  faced  with  flakes  of  gtanilii^ 
limestone,  and  sand  rock,  put  together  with  hydraulic  cement     Time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  cement  to  harden,  and  water  should  be  pouredi  - 
in  and  changed  several  times  in  order  to  remove  any  soluble  mattei% 
It  is,  however,  better  not  to  use  cement  at  all. 

The  tank  so  far  prepared  should  in  any  case  be  first  filled  with  finedl 
water  to  remove  all  soluble  matters  from  the  cement  and  rockwodc. 
After  resting  for  a  day  or  two,  the  water  must  be  drawn  off  with  an 
India-rubber  tube  used  as  a  syphon,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  wdt 
washed  shingle.    The  tank  may  then  be  filled  up  with  sea  water,  ot 
artificial  sea  water  may  be  made  with  Tidman's  sea  salt  in  the  proportioil 
of  about  one  pound  to  three  gallons  of  water,  the  exact  proportions 
being  determined  by  aid  of  a  hydrometer,  which  should  stand  at  i*oa6. 
Should  the  water  be  too  salt  the  stem  will  rise  till  perhaps  1-030  of  the 
scale  appears  above  the  level  of  the  water,  in  which  case  more  common 
water  must  be  slowly  stirred  in.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
sufficient  salt,  the  stem  will  sink  towards  r  *o2o,  and  more  salt  must  be 
added  till  the  hydrometer  registers  the  proper  specific  gravity  of  natural 
sea  water.     As  evaporation  causes  the  water  to  become  concentrated,. it 
should  from  time  to  time  be  tested  with  the  hydrometer  and  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  water  added.     The  next  step  is  to  get  the  rockwoik 
covered  with  the  spores  of  seaweeds,  by  placing  several  small  healthy 
tufts  of  Ulva,  or  Enteromorpha  in  various  parts  of  the  tank  where  they 
are  fully  exposed  to  light     In  a  short  time  minute  vegetable  growths 
will  make  their  appearance.     The  growth  on  the  front  glass  must  be 
removed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  by  a  sponge  tied  to  a  stick.    After  this 
growth  has  appeared  the  tufts  of  weed  may  be  removed.     The  amount 
of  light  admitted  to  the  tank  must  now  be  carefully  attended  to,  so  as 
just  to  cause  the  evolution  of  bubbles  of  oxygen,  without  stimulating 
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the  vegetation  to  an  over-abundant  growth  which  would  cloud  the  water. 
Animals  may  next  be  introduced  slowly  and  not  in  too  great  numbers, 
the  lowest  in  organisation  first,  the  higher  forms  when  the  tank  is 
evidently  working  well,  the  living  forms  first  introduced  appearing 
healthy,  and  the  water  clear  and  sparkling.  It  is  well  occasionally,  if 
not  daily,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  water  into  a  glass  vessel  and  allow 
it  to  return  to  the  tank  through  a  fine  jet,  by  which  means  the  water  is 
broken  up  into  spray  and  air  taken  up.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  glass 
sjnringe  and  forcibly  squirt  water  upon  the  surface,  by  which  operation 
many  air-bubbles  may  be  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
There  are  various  ways  of  effecting  this  important  process  of  aeration 
of  the  water. 

From  the  "Athenaeum"  for  March  loth,  i860,  the  following  extract 
from  a  communication  by  Mr.  Highley  has  been  taken.  The  very 
convenient  arrangement  described  will  be  found  well  suited  for  a  micro- 
scopist  who  is  making  a  temporary  visit  to  the  coast : — 

"  I  may  mention  a  plan  I  have  employed  with  great  success  when 
making  temporary  visits  to  the  coast,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  those  who  wish  to  classify  the  animal  forms  obtained  for  observation. 
I  take  a  nest  of  German  beakers  (without  spouts)  and  pack  them  in  a 
zinc  case :  on  my  arrival,  I  fill  them  with  fresh  sea  water,  and  place 
them  in  a  sunny  window ;  I  then  collect  a  number  of  limpets  on  whose 
shells  enteromorpha  and  ulva  are  growing.  These  will  be  found  to  be 
small  but  vigorous  plants.  I  remove  the  animals  from  the  shells,  and 
then  drop  one  or  more  alga  bearing  shells  into  each  beaker  according  to 
its  size ;  in  a  short  time  the  sides  of  the  jars,  especially  the  sides  turned 
towards  the  light  become  coated  with  spores  ;  the  sides  turned  from  the 
light  I  keep  clean  with  a  chisel-shaped  piece  of  wood  and  a  knob  of 
sponge,  so  that  whilst  one  half  of  each  jar  is  covered  with  a  green 
oxygen  yielding  coat,  the  other  half  is  free  for  observing  the  animals 
that  may  now  be  placed  in  the  beakers.  Behind  this  protecting  coat, 
red  algae  will  be  found  to  thrive.  In  this  way  a  number  of  aquaria  may 
be  speedily  provided  for  our  collections  that  will  keep  healthy  for  months, 
with  a  little  attention. 

"After  the  sides  are  properly  covered  with  spores,  the  seaweeds 
should  be  removed  and  the  jars  placed  on  a  table  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  window  that  the  light  impinges  only  on  the  coated  half,  taking 
care,  however,  that  there  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  spores  to  throw  off 
bubbles  of  oxygen  daily.  If  on  leaving  a  place  I  wish  to  take  any 
specimens  away  with  me,  I  pack  these  beakers  containing  them  in  a 
rough  box,  of  a  size  suited  to  the  number  selected,  with  seaweed  between 
the  interstices  and  at  the  latest  moment  tie  bladder  over  each  jar,  which 
I  remove  at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  arriving  at  my  destination." 

Prawns,  fish,  actiniae,  &c.,  may  be  fed  on  shreds  oi  \>e^^.    'W^Xi^fcV 
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may  be  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried.  Small  pieces  should  be  bcoken  di; 
as  required,  macerated  in  sea  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
given  to  the  animals.  All  dead  plants  and  animals,  slime,  and 
matter  of  any  kind  should  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pair  of  long 
wood  forceps  or  with  the  help  of  a  small  saucer,  as  soon  as  notked 
With  a  moderate  amount  of  attention,  a  marine  aquarium  may  be  kqH 
for  years  (ten  or  more)  without  changing  tlie  water.  Microscopes  nt, 
specially  constructed  by  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  King  of  the  Portland  RcMd^'-rl 
and  Mr.  Collins,  for  observing  animals  while  living  in  aquaria.  Sge  p»  &  J 
The  most  useful  books  to  the  microscopist  visiting  the  coast,  will  be.  '\ 
found  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  I 

Examination  of  Lower  Animals  and  Plants  during  Life.  \ 

Many  of  the  lower  animals  and  plants  may  be  examined  in  Aft 
living  state,  the  peculiar  actions  characteristic  of  the  living  state  may  be 
studied,  and  numerous  highly  interesting  and  important  facts  demon*  .; 
strated.  The  student  will  find  many  of  the  smaller  insects,  moie: 
especially  the  aquatic  larvae,  as  for  example,  those  of  the  common  gnat^ 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Small  crustaceans,  as  the  daphne  and 
some  of  the  fresh  water  shrimps,  are  exceedingly  interesting  objectSi  and 
are  easily  subjected  to  examination  in  the  living  state  in  the  animalcule 
cage,  p.  76,  or  under  a  compressorium,  p.  96. 

Examination  of  Infusoria^  &*c. — Suppose  the  student  desires  to 
submit  some  of  the  animalcules  in  water  to  microscopical  examination^ 
he  may  proceed  as  follows.  A  drop  of  the  water  is  to  be  removed 
with  a  pipette,  or  upon  a  glass  rod,  or  with  the  finger,  and  placed  upon 
the  glass  slide.  A  bristle  or  thin  piece  of  paper  is  placed  in  sucb  a 
position  as  to  prevent  the  thin  glass  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
slide  and  thus  causing  undue  pressure  ;  or  the  drop  may  be  placed  in  a 
Brunswick  black,  or  thin  glass  cell;  or  the  animalcule  cage  already 
described,  pi.  XXII,  p.  78,  fig.  7,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  By  the 
latter  instrument,  and  also  by  the  compressorium,  p.  96,  the  laiger 
infusoria  may  be  kept  still  in  a  particular  position  for  the  purposes  of 
examination. 

To  obtain  specimens  of  the  common  infusoria  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  expose  some  of  the  ordinary  water  in  a  light  place  in  a  warm  room 
for  a  few  days,  when  many  different  species  will  be  found  to  have 
developed  in  great  numbers.  The  water  supplied  to  our  cisterns  con- 
tains rotifers  and  their  ova.  In  order  to  obtain  them  the  water  may  be 
kept  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  lightly  covered  glass  vessel  If  a 
little  of  the  deposit  be  removed  from  the  sides  and  examined  in  the 
usual  manner  many  will  be  found. 

Vorticella  and  Rotifers  or  wheel  animalcules  and  many  other  forms 
may  often  be  obtained  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  a  plant  which  has 
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been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  water  for  some  time,  with  a  drop  of 
the  fluid  in  a  glass  cell.  These  organisms  are  often  found  attached  to 
the  edges  of  the  plant  in  considerable  number. 

Fresh-water  and  marine  zoophytes,  too  large  to  be  placed  in  the 
small  cells,  or  the  troughs,  p.  76,  may  be  examined  in  flat  watch  glasses, 
or  in  one  of  the  larger  cells,  represented  in  pi.  XXII,  p.  78.  These 
may  be  examined  with  low  powers  (two  inch,  one  inch)  without  any 
thin  glass  cover,  but  where  the  higher  powers  are  employed  a  piece  of 
thin  glass  must  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  that  part  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  animals  are  situated,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  fluid  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air;  for  if 
aeration  were  prevented,  the  animals  would  soon  exhaust  all  the  air  dis- 
solved in  the  small  quantity  of  water  in  which  they  were  imprisoned, 
and  die  of  suffocation. 

It  is  difficult  to  kill  many  zoophytes,  and  preserve  them  with  the 
tentacles  extended,  but  it  is  said  that  the  retraction  of  the  tentacles  may 
be  prevented  by  plunging  them  into  cold  fresh  water.  Various  poisons, 
opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  &c.,  have  also  been  recommended 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  a  voltaic  current  effects  the  object  most 
perfectly. 

Cheese  mites  and  other  small  acari  should  be  examined  with  low 
powers  (two  inch,  one  inch)  under  the  binocular,  a  strong  light  being 
condensed  upon  them  with  the  aid  of  the  bull's  eye  condenser  or  the 
parabolic  reflector,  p.  28. 

Small  spiders,  many  of  the  minute  coleoptera  and  their  larvae,  aphides, 
parasites  of  the  common  house  fly,  beetles,  and  many  other  insects,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  smaller  insects  common  in  fern  cases  may  be 
easily  examined,  and  some  of  the  smallest  of  them  are  suitable  for 
examination  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  under  low  and  high 
powers,  with  the  aid  of  the  binocular,  p.  14. 

The  Entozoon  or  Demodex  folliculorum  may  be  obtained  by  squeez- 
ing the  sebaceous  glands  in  the  skin  of  the  nose,  or  scalp  of  the  human 
subject  Specimens  may  generally  be  obtained  from  the  wax  of  the 
ear.  If  transferred  to  a  little  oil  and  covered  with  thin  glass,  the 
animals  may  be  preserved  alive  for  some  time  and  their  slow,  sluggish 
movements  watched,  pi.  XLI,  p.  168,  fig.  3. 

9S6.  Of  keeping  Bodies  moist  while  under  Microscopical  Observa- 
tion.— In  order  to  study  the  changes  occurring  during  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  some  of  the  simplest  organisms  which  live  in  water,  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  for  preventing,  or  compensating  for, 
the  evaporation  which  takes  place.  This  may  be  effected,  as  recom- 
mended by  Recklinghausen,  by  adapting  a  piece  of  sheet  India-rubber 
tubing  to  the  glass  ring  fixed  on  an  ordinary  glass  slide,  the  diameter  of 
the  ring  being  sufficient  to  allow  a  piece  of  t\vm  ^\as^  X.o  \i^  ^iw:.^^ 
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widim  its  drcuniiemice.    The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  tied  roun< 
object-glas)  of  the  microscope.     Thus  a  meUt  lAan^tr  is  made, 
one  of  Haitaadc's  "  immersion  lenses  "  be  employed,  obsen- 
be  continued  upon  a  given  object  for  a  considerable  time.     The  mwrt 
chamber  is,  however,  better  adapted  for  use  with  low  than  with  veij 
hi(^  magnifying  powers.     See  pL  L,  p.  iSa,  fig.  4. 

I  have  found  that  the  same  object  is  gained  if  the  loss  of  fluid  b^ 
evaporation  is  compensated  for  by  conducting  water  from  a  little  ^^e^ 
voir  of  water,  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  slide,  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
blotting  paper  or  silk  thread.  In  this  way  fresh  water  is  supplied  to  the 
object  as  fast  as  evaporation  takes  place.  By  placing  a  little  cement 
round  two-thirds  of  the  thin  glass  cover,  sufficient  space  is  allowed  for 
the  requisite  access  of  air,  while  at  the  same  time  loss  by  evaporation  is 
reduced  to  the  smallest  amount.  By  this  arrangement  the  growth  of 
the  spongioles  of  plants  may  be  very  successfully  studied. 

A  small  quantity  of  fluid  or  semi-solid  matter  containing  various 
Idods  of  living  matter,  may  be  preserved  for  some  days  without  the 
death  of  the  living  particles  it  contains  taking  place,  by  the  folloviug 
arrangement  A  small  glass  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  is  prepared,  the  edge  of  one  extremity 
being  turned  outwards  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  so  that  very  thin  mem- 
brane may  be  tied  over  it  The  tube  is  so  arranged  that  the  membrane 
just  touches  the  surface  of  some  distilled  water  in  a  small  dish  or  cap- 
sule. The  whole  may  be  placed  in  a  hot-air  oven  maintained  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  100°  F.  In  this  way  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
living  matter  fieely  exposed  to  the  air,  whilst  the  loss  by  evaporation 
was  balanced  by  the  gradual  flowing  in  of  fluid  from  below  through  the 
pores  of  the  membrane.  In  this  way,  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
alive  masses  of  bioplasm  fi'om  the  higher  organisms  for  some  time 
longer  than  they  would  have  lived  under  ordinary  exposure. 

Wl.  Of  Keeping  Bodlra  at  ■  CDiferm  Tenpcratare  hiKlier  Uan  IA« 
jUr,  while  nn«er  ■Icroacopiemi  ObMrratlvn. — In  Oitlc^r  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  animals  which  naturally  occur  under  the  influence  of  a 
temperature  amsiderably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  raise  the  slide  on  which  they  or  their  tissues  are 
placed  to  the  proper  standard,  by  artificial  heat.  This  dL'sirable  object 
may  be  effected  in  many  ways.  Sy  placing  a  brass  plate  upon  the  stage 
of  the  microscope,  and  allowing  one  end  to  project  over  the  edge  n 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  any  substance  may 
be  kept  warm  upon  a  glass  slide,  while  subjected  to  microscopical 
examination.  Max  Schultze  has  recently  contrived  a  brass  plate  whidi 
is  fixed  by  clamps  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  extended  at  the 
sides  so  as  to  form  two  projecting  arms  beneath  each  of  which  a  smaD 
spirit-lamp  may  be  placed.     A  hole  is  made  for  the  passage  of  the  li^ 
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Close  to  the  place  where  the  slide  with  the  object  is  situated,  is  the  bulb 
3f  a  little  thermometer,  the  stem  of  which  is  so  arranged  that  the 
iegrees  can  be  readily  read  off.  This  apparatus  has  been  made  by 
Geissler,  of  Bonn,  fig.  i,  pi.  XLI,  p.  168.  In  conducting  observations 
jpon  bodies  which  are  warmed,  the  loss  of  fluid  from  evaporation  must 
be  provided  against  by  the  use  of  the  moist  chamber  and  immersion 
lens,  or  by  the  little  reservoir  and  conducting  thread,  pi.  XXII,  p.  78, 
fig.  8,  or  by  the  arrangement  described  on  p.  77. 

Dr.  Ransom,  of  Nottingham,  has  been  long  engaged  in  investiga- 
dons  which  require  the  application  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  object  while 
inder  observation.  He  says,  "The  mode  of  using  heat  for  those  exami- 
lations  I  have  found  best  so  far,  is  recommended  by  M.  Schultze,  only 
n  order  to  employ  with  it  cold  also,  I  have  ordered  one  to  be  made  of 
X)pper  instead  of  brass,  as  the  former  metal  is  so  much  better  a  con- 
ductor, and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  with  this  new  hot  stage  to  preserve 
in  object  at  any  required  temperature,  and  to  read  off  easily  the  actual 
:emperature  which  the  object  has  from  30"  F.  to  160°  F."  The  prin- 
nple  of  this  form  of  hot  stage  is  to  conduct  the  heat  to  or  from  the 
>bject,  and  not  to  use  currents  of  air  or  water.  It  may  be  used  not 
)nly  for  stimulating  movements,  but  for  watching  the  extremes  upwards 
)r  downwards,  which  either  arrest  or  destroy  vital  action.  But  it  is 
lot  adapted  for  keeping  up  a  uniform  temperature  for  a  considerable 
)eriod  of  time.  Such  a  stage  must  be  separated  from  the  microscope 
)y  a  non-conducting  substance. 

A  very  simple  plan  for  heating  objects  by  hot  air  is  indicated  in 
ig.  2,  pi.  XLI,  p.  168,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
:ure  within  a  few  degrees  and  maintain  a  uniform  heat  for  some  time 
I  more  complex  arrangement  must  be  adopted.  In  pi.  XIV,  p.  148,  of 
;he  "  Microscope  in  Medicine,"  I  have  given  a  figure  of  Dr.  Sanderson's 
ipparatus,  which  is  very  efficient  and  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Hawksley, 
joo,  Oxford  Street.  The  stage  is  kept  warm  by  the  constant  circulation 
)f  currents  of  warm  water  supplied  by  a  boiler  heated  by  a  gas  jet. 

2S8.  ContrmctlUty  of  Muscle. — The  movement  taking  place  in  the 
)articles  of  this  tissue  may  be  demonstrated  in  certain  of  the  lower 
iniroals,  in  which  it  continues  for  some  time  after  the  tissue  has  been 
emoved  from  the  body.  Mr.  Bowman  strongly  recommends  the  mus- 
:ular  fibres  from  a  young  crab  ("Philosophical  Transactions,"  1841). 
^any  small  transparent  aquatic  larvse  are  also  well  adapted  for  ob- 
^rvation.  The  phenomena  of  muscular  contractility  may  however  be 
nost  successfully  studied  in  the  broad  muscles  just  beneath  the  skin  ot 

• 

he  common  maggot  or  larva  of  the  blow-fly,  and  as  these  can  be  always 
eadily  obtained,  I  recommend  them  for  observation.  The  movements, 
vhich  are  very  beautiful,  continue  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
lour  after  the  muscles  have  been  removed  from  thebod^  ol  \!t\^  i^c^Xi^Ocs 
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killed  animal,  so  that  a  specimen  may  be  prepared  and  paaied 
the  lecture  room  in  one  of  the  portable  microscopes,  P-  X7*     ^ 
winter  I  have  seen  the  contractions  continue  for  upwards  of 
hour.     It  is  most  instructive  to  examine  these  muscles  during 
tion  under  the  influence  of  polarized  light,  with  a  plate  of  aelente ' 
When  the  ground  is  green,  the  waves  of  contraction  which  pass  aloi(. 
each  muscular  fibre  in  various  directions,  are  of  a  bright  purple,    b  i 
other  parts  of  the  field  the  complementary  colours  are  reversed.    That 
are  few  microscopic  objects,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  so  beautifid  atj 
this.     With  the  aid  of  very  high  powers,  the  actual  change  occurruqg  ii  i 
the  contractile  tissue  as  it  passes  from  a  state  of  relaxation  to  contao- 
tion,  and  from  this  to  relaxation  again,  may  be  studied,  and  for  111119 
minutes  at  a  time. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  muscles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  slit  up  Ae 
larva,  and  after  removing  the  viscera,  to  separate  some  of  the  miucfci  f 
from  the  outer  skin  to  which  they  are  attached.    They  may  be  moiK 
tened  with  some  white  of  egg,  saliva,  or  better  than  all,  a  little  of  Ae  - 
fluid  from  the  animal. 

The  student  may  thus  gain  information  concerning  the  nature  of 
contractile  movement  generally,  in  which  there  is  invariably  a  rep5^  \ 
tition  of  alternating  actions.  Contractility  has  been  confused  wiA  ;i 
movement  essentially  different  in  its  nature,  which  takes  place  JB  \ 
bioplasm  or  living  matter,  p.  203.  The  first  aflects  various  kinds  cf 
formed  material  only ;  the  last  is  peculiar  to  bioplasm.  Contiactilily 
is  essentially  interrupted.  Vital  movement  is  continuous.  By  the  las^ 
a  weight  may  be  raised  higher  and  higher,  and  if  the  weight  increases 
the  force  which  raises  it  may  increase  also.  Contraction  involves  yidd- 
ing  or  relaxation.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  vibration  to  and  fro — the  altetnate 
shortening  and  lengthening  of  a  fibre.  Contraction  takes  place  in  one 
definite  direction  only,  and  never  alters.  Vital  movements  occur  in  a 
mass  of  living  matter,  and  may  take  place  in  any  direction. 

On  the  use  of  Borax  and  Boracic  Acid  in  studying  Muscular  Omirm'^ 
Hon. — Professor  Ernst  Briicke,  of  Vienna,  discovered  that  solutions  df 
pure  borax  and  boracic  acid  exhibit  peculiar  reactions  upon  albuminous 
substances.  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid  unlike  most 
dilute  acids  does  not  retard  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  In  a  sofai- 
tion  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  pure  melted  boracic  acid  in  300  cf 
water,  muscular  tissue  removed  from  a  recently  killed  animal  will  retain 
its  contractile  power  for  a  much  longer  time  than  if  immersed  in  pore 
water.  In  some  experiments  Briicke  found  that  the  muscles  retained 
their  contractility  for  twice  the  length  of  time.  The  muscles  from  the 
large  water  beetle  continued  to  contract  under  the  microscope  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  removal.  Briicke  also  employs  a  a  per 
cent  solution  of  boracic  acid  for  studying  the  structure  of  the  red 
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blood  corpuscles.  This^acid  has  not  yet  been  much  employed  by 
microscopical  observers,  but  it  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
preparation  of  many  specimens.  "Uber  das  Verhalten  lebendiger 
Muskeln  gegen  Borsaurelosungen."  "Uber  das  Verhalten  einiger 
Eiweisskorper  gegen  Borsaure."  "  Uber  den  Bau  der  rothen  Blutkor- 
perchen,"  von  Ernst  Briicke,  Band  LV  und  LVI  der  Sitzb.  d.  k.  Akad. 
d.  Wissensch,  April,  Mai,  Juni,  1867. 

9S9.  or  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. — I  believe  by  the  law  of 
England,  the  man  who  ties  with  a  thread  or  otherwise  in  any  way  in- 
terferes with  the  comfort  of  a  frog  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
circulation  of  its  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  web  of  the  foot  does  so  at  the 
peril  of  being  taken  up  by  the  police  and  convicted  before  a  magistrate 
of  being  cruel  to  an  animal,  and  may  be  fined  ;^5o  for  the  offence. 
Although  the  inconvenience  to  the  firog  is  not  very  great,  there  are 
many  persons  in  the  country,  whose  tender  regard  for  the  lower  animals 
is  such  that  they  would  certainly  inform  against  anyone  who  unduly 
restricted  the  movements  of  a  frog  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  observa- 
tion. It  is  in  these  days  a  very  hazardous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  any- 
one not  licensed  by  Government  to  be  cruel  to  animals,  to  study  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  but  to  show  the  phenomenon  to  several 
persons  would  be  most  dangerous.  In  former  days  we  were  allowed  to 
examine  the  web  of  a  living  frog  as  follows,  and  were  not  considered 
cruel : — ^Selecting  a  young  frog  with  a  thin  web,  the  body  and  one  hind 
leg  were  loosely  bound  up  in  wet  rags,  the  other  leg  being  allowed  to 
protrude.  The  body  was  then  tied  to  the  frog  plate,  and  a  piece  of 
thread  having  been  carefully  tied  to  two  of  the  toes,  the  webs  were 
stretched  over  the  glass  at  the  end  of  the  plate,  and  fixed  in  the  proper 
position  for  observation.  A  drop  of  water  was  then  added,  and  the 
web  covered  with  thin  glass.  By  careful  observation  of  the  circulation, 
first  of  all  under  a  low  power,  and  then  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
object-glass  most  important  and  highly  interesting  facts  were  learnt 

In  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  observations  on  the  circu- 
lation with  the  aid  of  very  high  powers,  it  will  in  practice  be  found 
desirable  to  increase  the  length  of  the  tube  instead  of  employing  object- 
glasses  of  very  high  magnifying  power.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  object- 
glass  may  thus  be  made  to  magnify  as  highly  as  a  twelfth,  and  as  the 
distance  between  the  object-glass  and  the  thin  glass  covering  the  web 
is  very  considerable,  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  serious  derange- 
ment every  time  the  animal  moves  slightly.  Several  different  lengths 
of  tubes  may  be  adapted  to  the  microscope  body,  which  may  be  thus 
increased  to  the  length  of  two  feet  or  more,  if  desired. 

If  a  small  artery  be  brought  into  focus  and  the  tip  of  one  of  the 
toes  be  very  lightly  touched,  the  artery  is  seen  to  contract  immediately, 
and  somewhat  irregularly  in  different  parts  of  its  course.    ^o^xveXvwxe.'s*  -^ 
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few  blood  corpuscles  are  firmly  compressed,  and  for  several  secondi  the 
vessel  remains  so  strongly  contracted  that  not  a  corpuscle  passes  akiiy'i 
it.  By  performing  this  instructive  experiment,  the  observer  irill  icifiie^ 
the  effects  of  the  wonderful  contractile  power  of  the  coats  of  the  smaDor 
arteries,  and  will  conclusively  demonstrate  that  the  afferent  nerve  fibm 
distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  foot  generally,  influence  the  nerve  centici   ] 


from  which  the  nerves  ramifying  amongst  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
arterial  coats  take  their  rise.  This  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  veflcK 
nervous  action  affecting  the  vessels. 

The  circulation  might  also  be  studied  during  life  in  the  capiUazici 
of  the  tail  of  a  small  fish,  minnow,  stickleback,  eel,  carp,'&c.  The  fidi 
should  be  wrapped  up  in  wet  lint  and  loosely  tied  at  one  end  of  a  jjaa 
slide,  the  tail  being  placed  about  the  centre,  and  covered  with  a  jncoe 
of  very  thin  glass.  Whether  such  a  proceeding  exposes  the  ezpeii- 
menter  to  a  penalty  of  ;^5o,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  all  cases  the  student 
must  be  careful  not  to  hurt  any  creature  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  in- 
formation. Maiming  and  torturing  incidental  to  sport  are  permitted. 
Nothing  is  learnt  by  the  process,  but  to  learn  anything  from  a  lower 
animal  subjected  to  pain  is  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament 

Of  the  Action  of  the  Heart, — A  more  correct  idea  of  the  mode  oi 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  formed  by  watching  its  contractions  in  a 
small  living  animal  under  the  microscope  than  in  any  other  way  wiA 
which  I  am  acquainted.  A  young  fish,  or  newt,  or  frog  tadpole  mqr 
be  taken  for  the  purpose,  but  I  have  found  that  a  young  snake  remoiv^ 
firom  the  egg  exhibits  the  phenomena  most  beautifiiUy.  The  blood 
may  be  distinctly  seen  as  it  eddies  through  the  various  apertures  m 
passing  to  or  from  the  different  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  Tlie 
undulating  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  oii^ 
to  be  seen.  Under  a  two-inch  power  adapted  to  a  binocular  miao- 
scope,  the  movements  of  the  heart  may  be  studied  most  advantageouslf. 
I  believe  experiments  may  be  performed  upon  a  tadpole  witboat 
breaking  the  law,  but  the  experiments  must  not  be  continued  from  tbe 
tadpole  into  the  frog  stage  of  life.  Before  long  no  doubt  the  wiopg 
will  be  redressed,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  frog  will  be 
generously  extended  to  the  tadpole.  Both  frog  and  tadpole  should 
appeal  to  Parliament  and  draw  the  attention  of  all  conscientious  English- 
men to  the  horrors  of  their  position,  and  thus  point  out  the  flagrant  in- 
consistency and  injustice  of  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

The  circulation  in  the  tadpole  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney ("  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,"  vol.  x,  p.  i,  i86a). 
The  animal  should  be  starved  for  a  few  days  before  being  submitted  to 
examination,  in  order  that  the  intestine  may  become  transparent.  The 
branchice  of  the  frog  tadpole  or  young  newt  may  be  examined  in  a  flat 
glass  cell  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  by  an  arrangement  ol 
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tubes  the  animal  may  be  supplied  with  fresh  water  while  it  remains 
under  observation.  In  pi.  XXII,  fig.  i,  p.  78,  is  represented  a  form  of 
cell  which  I  made  many  years  ago  for  a  proteus,  but  a  cell  for  a  newt 
or  other  animal  may  be  made  upon  the  same  plan.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  a  mammalian  animal  may  be 
studied  in  the  thin  membrane  forming  the  wing  of  a  young  bat,  or  in 
the  fraenum  of  the  tongue  of  the  human  subject,  by  the  help  of  a 
microscope  designed  by  Dr.  Pritchard  and  described  and  figured  in 
"  The  Microscope  in  Medicine,"  fourth  edition,  pi.  XXXVI,  p.  503. 

The  examination  of  the  movements  alluded  to  in  this  section,  may 
be  advantageously  conducted  with  the  aid  of  the  binocular. 

260.  Of  the  Movements  of  the  Chyle. — For  studying  the  mcyvetnents 
of  the  chyle  in  the  lacteals,  a  mouse,  rat,  or  young  rabbit  may  be  taken. 
The  animal  should  be  fed  with  a  little  lard  beaten  up  with  a  piece  of 
pancreas  and  a  small  quantity  of  bile,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  pultaceous 
mass  which  may  be  strained  through  muslin.  About  half  an  ounce  or 
less,  of  the  cream-like  fluid  may  then  be  injected  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
syringe  into  a  flexible  catheter  which  has  been  passed  down  the  gullet 
into  the  animal's  stomach.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  the  creature  should 
be  pithed,  stunned,  or  destroyed  very  suddenly,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
mesentery  with  the  intestine  attached  withdrawn  through  an  aperture  in 
the  abdominal  walls  and  submitted  to  microscopical  examination  with  a 
low  power. 

961.  CUlary  MoYement  is  not  peculiar  to  animals,  but  is  also  found 
among  plants,  at  least  during  the  early  stages  of  existence  of  some  of 
the  lower  forms. 

Upon  certain  surfaces  in  the  higher  animals,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  lower  classes,  we  find  that  the  cells  which  generally  form  the 
outer  protective  covering  of  more  delicate  structures,  are  provided  with 
very  active  vibratile  processes,  or  cilia^  which  by  their  movements  create 
currents  often  of  some  considerable  power.  These  movements  are 
sometimes  required  to  promote  the  rapid  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
which  would  injure  delicate  surfaces  if  they  came  in  absolute  contact 
with  them,  or  for  promoting  a  constant  change  in  the  water  by  which  the 
animal  is  surrounded.  Cilia  effect  the  latter  object  in  the  greater 
number  of  shell  fish,  which  are  stationary  throughout  life,  and  are  not 
provided  with  an  apparatus  for  promoting  a  continual  change  of  the 
fluid  which  bathes  the  surface  of  their  respiratory  organs. 

CUiary  Motion  endures  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  death, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  active  bird 
it  ceases  very  soon,  but  in  the  more  slowly  nourished,  cold-blooded 
animals  it  often  lasts  for  many  days  after  death.  Different  forms  of 
ciliary  action  may  be  observed  among  the  diffierent  species  of  infusoria. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  very  fine  spme-V^^  \iCiftAfe'&, 
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the  movements  of  which  seem  to  be  under  voluntary  control,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  cilia.  The  simple  organisms  of  this  class  seem  to 
possess  the  power  of  stopping  the  vibrations,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  vertebrate  animals  ciliary  action  is  quite  independent  of  volitioD. 
There  is  certainly  no  connexion  between  the  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium 
and  the  nerves. 

Cells  with  ciliated  epithelium  in  active  vibration  can  always  be 
obtained  by  scraping  the  back  of  the  tongue  or  fauces  of  the  frog,  toad, 
or  newt.  Mucus  is  removed  in  which  numerous  cells  are  found.  The 
thin  glass  cover  must  be  prevented  from  pressing  too  firmly  by  inserting 
a  small  piece  of  thin  paper  beneath  it.  The  student  may  also  obtain 
very  beautiful  ciliated  epithelium  in  active  vibration  from  the  branchiae 
(gills)  of  the  oyster  or  mussel.  Some  of  the  cilia  from  the  latter  situa- 
tion are  of  very  considerable  length,  and  occasionally  the  vibration  of  a 
single  cilium  may  be  watched,  in  which  case  the  observer  may  demon- 
strate the  interesting  fact  that  moveuient  occurs  not  only  at  the  base  of 
the  cilium,  but  in  every  part  of  the  vibratile  filament.  S^f  figures  in 
pi.  LI,  p.  196. 

Of  all  the  ciliated  structures,  the  newt^s  kidney  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  remarkable.  The  tortuous  uriniferous  tubes  in  the 
uppej  thin  portion  of  the  kidney  are  lined  in  their  whole  length  with  ciliated 
epithelium,  which  continues  in  active  motion  for  some  time  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  organ  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  order  to  display  this 
wonderful  object,  we  must  proceed  as  follows : — After  destroying  the  newt 
by  decapitation,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  laid  open,  and  by  turning  the 
viscera  to  one  or  other  side,  the  kidneys  may  be  exposed.  Towards  the 
pelvis,  the  kidney  presents  much  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  frog : 
but,  upon  tracing  it  upwards,  it  will  be  found  to  become  gradually 
thinner,  and  to  extend  quite  into  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  animal.  It 
is  this  upper  thin  part  of  the  kidney  which  shows  the  ciliary  motion  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  See  pi.  XXXIX,  p.  158,  fig.  8.  A  probe,  a,  is 
represented  in  the  drawing  underneath  that  portion  of  the  kidney  which 
should  be  examined  in  the  microscope.  The  thin  portion  of  the  kidnej, 
above  referred  to,  is  to  be  very  careftilly  removed  from  the  body  by 
delicate  manipulation  with  fine  forceps  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  moistened 
with  a  little  water,  or,  what  is  still  better,  with  some  of  tJie  serum  of  the 
animal,  placed  in  a  large  thin  glass  cell,  and  carefully  covered  with  thin 
glass.  The  cell  should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  any  pressure 
upon  the  preparation.  The  secreting  tubes  lie  upon  one  plane,  so  that 
a  tube,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  which  active  ciliary  motion  is  con- 
stantly taking  place,  may  often  be  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  at 
one  time,  under  a  half-inch  object-glass.  After  ciliary  motion  has  stopped^ 
the  cilia  are  with  great  difficulty  distinguished.  Many  of  the  tubes  in  the 
lower  thick  part  of  the  kidney  do  not  exhibit  ciliary  action,  perhaps  because 
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the  cells  are  undergoing  degeneration.  I  have  heen  able  to  find  tubes 
in  every  stage  of  wasting  in  newts  which  have  been  kept  in  confinement. 
Ciliated  epithelium  may  be  obtained  fi*om  the  larnyx  and  trachaea  of 
man  by  coughing  violently.  The  vibration  occasionally  CQntinues  for 
some  time  after  the  specimen  has  been  transferred  to  the  glass  slide. 
The  observer  will  be  surprised  at  the  enormous  number  of  cilia  pro- 
jecting from  a  single  cell ;  indeed  it  often  happens  that  a  mass  is 
expelled  which  seems  to  consist  of  hundreds  of  long  filaments,  all  in 
active  vibration,  radiating  from  a  common  point. 

Ciliary  action  is,  I  think,  due  to  changes  going  on  within  the  cell, 
but  probably  very  intimately  connected  with  the  currents  which  flow  to 
and  from  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter,  and  the  altered  tension  thus 
caused  in  the  cell.     Ciliary  motion   is  not  dependent  upon   nervous 
action,  nor  is  it  due  to  any  disturbance  in  the  surrounding  medium.     It 
cannot,  I   think,   be  regarded   as  a  vital  movement,  although   it    is 
probably  due  to  changes  which  are  consequent  upon  vital  phenomena. 
Cilia  consist  of  "  formed  material,"  but  the  bioplasm  passes  into  the  hollow 
base  of  the  cilium^  and  extends  for  some  distance,  figs.  3,  4,  5,  pi.  LI, 
p.  196.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ciliated  cells  are  sometimes  observed 
cells  with  open  mouths,  out  of  which  mucus  and  various  substances,  formed 
or  secreted  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  pass.     PI.  LI,  p.  196,  figs.  6,  7. 
In  the  formation  of  these  products,  nutrient  matter  from  the  blood,  after 
passing  through  the  attached  extremity  of  the  cell,  is  probably  absorbed 
by  the  living  matter.    At  the  same  time  the  outermost  portion  of  the  latter 
becomes  converted  into  the  peculiar  contents  of  the  cell,  and  thus  the 
formed  matter  which  has  been  already  produced  becomes  pushed  towards 
the  orifice.     I  think  that  the  movements  of  cilia  are  brought  about  by 
a  somewhat  similar  series  of  changes,  in  which  the  bioplasm  or  living 
matter,  usually  termed  nucleus,  plays  the  active  and  most  important  part. 
161.  Of  tiM  Movements  of  Minute  Particles  In  Fluids,  and  of  the 
Vital  Movemeiits  of  Bioplasm  or  Livinir  Matter. — Robert  Brown,  just 
fifty  years  ago,  made  known  the  fact  that  very  minute  particles  of 
matter,  non-living  or  livings  suspended  in  water,  exhibited  movements. 
The  particles  which  move  and  vibrate  about  one  another  are  many  of 
them  too  small  to  be  measured.     In  fact,  when  examined  by  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope  most  of  them  disclose  no  definite  form,  and 
appear  as  minute  dots.     The  movements  of  the  particles  in  question 
have  since  been  known  as  Brownian  or  molecular  movements.     They 
have  been  attributed  to  currents  produced  by  evaporation — to  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  to   external   vibration,  to   "surface   tension,"  and   a 
number  of  other  circumstances  quite  incompetent  to  give  rise  to  them 
in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  they  occur.     The  subject  has  been  vtr^ 
recently  re-investigated  by  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  who,  I  think, 
correctly  attributes  the  movements  to  electrical  disluiVjaive^.    \  V-sn^ 
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myself  many  times  seen,  unquestionably,  electrical  movements  of  pip- 
tides,  suspended  in  fluid,  moving  to  and  from  the  sur&ce  of  mn  air 
bubble  included  in  the  fluid.  The  movements  in  question  very  closely 
resembled  some  of  the  so-called  molecular  movements,  except  as  ie> 
gards  their  very  much  greater  activity.  Professor  Jevons  speaks  of  tbe 
motion  as  pedetic  from  my^iyffi*,  leaping  or  bounding^  though  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  words  as  Itap  and  bound  represent  movements  vciy 
far  removed  from  the  so-called  Brownian  or  molecular  movements.  The 
latter  phrase  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  equally  objectionable,  for  the 
term  molecular  cannot  be  adequately  defined,  and  is  constantly  used 
in  very  different  senses  by  those  who  are  most  partial  to  it.  It  is 
applied  to  particles  which  any  one  can  see,  and  to  purely  hypothetical 
particles  existing  only  in  a  physical  imagination,  and  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  "  machinery"  discerned  by  Dr.  Tyndall  in  living  beings,  but  which 
no  one  else  has  been  able  to  detect.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
least  objectionable  term  is  Brownian  movement 

The  observer,  who  desires  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  movements,  has  only  to  mix  a  very  small  quantity  of  clay  with  pure 
water  and  examine  a  thin  layer  of  the  mixture  covered  with  very  thin 
glass  under  a  power  magnifying  from  500  to  800  diameters.  See  Pro- 
fessor Jevons'  paper  "On  the  Movement  of  Microscopic  Particles 
suspended  in  Liquids"  ("Quarterly  Journal  of  Science"  for  Apri!, 
1878). 

Absolutely  different  from  the  constant  vibrations  of  solid  particles 
about  one  another  are  the  definite  continuous  movements  which  charac- 
terise every  form  of  bioplasm  in  which  no  structure,  no  molecules^  can 
be  seen.  The  movements  in  question  are  so  active  in  some  forms  erf 
living  matter  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  everyone  who  can  use  a 
microscope.  These  movements  are  at  this  time  inexplicable,  and  are 
peculiar  to  living  matter.  To  call  them  molecular  is  perversely  to  distort 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  for  clearly  these  vital  movements  are  essen- 
tially distinct  firom  any  of  the  molecular  movements  known.  If  the 
Brownian  movements  are  molecular,  the  vital  movements  cannot  be 
included  in  that  category.  Vital  movement  may  be  studied  in  afnabm^ 
in  the  mucus  corpuscles  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat,  in  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  of  man  and  animals,  in  lymph 
corpuscles,  pus  corpuscles,  and  in  some  other  particles  of  living  matter. 
Let  the  observer  carefully  watch  with  his  own  eyes  and  understanding 
the  movements  of  an  amaeba,  and  when  he  is  conversant  with  the 
phenomenon  as  apparent  under  object-glasses  magnifying  from  300  to 
1,000  diameters,  let  him  search  his  books  for  an  account  of  the  changes 
he  has  seen,  and  for  an  explanation  of  the  movement  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  living  organism  is  composed.  He  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  contemporary  scientific  authority,  backed  by  public  opinion^ 
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has  vouchsafed  to  decree  that  the  movements  are  due  to  "  molecular 
machinery,"  worked  by  "jelly  guiding  force," 

Diapedesis, — Among  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  living  matter  is 
the  capacity  of  squeezing  through  small  openings.  A  body  the  y^V??  ^^ 
an  inch  in  diameter  may  pass  through  an  opening  or  a  pore  perhaps 
less  than  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  so  indistinct  that  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  highest  powers  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  as  regards  demonstration.  This  movement  is  effected 
by  a  portion  of  the  mass  extending  itself  beyond  the  rest  so  as  to  form 
a  very  thin  filament  which  moves  into  the  aperture  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  rootlet  of  a  plant  moves  and  extends  itself  amongst  the 
particles  of  soil,  and  pushes  them  aside  as  it  increases  in  diameter  and 
goes  on  elongating  itself  The  portion  of  living  matter  reaching  the 
other  end  of  the  aperture  increases  in  extent,  as  the  thin  line  moving 
in  one  direction  gradually  accumulates.  At  last  all  has  passed  through, 
and  the  mass  of  living  matter  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side,  perhaps,  of 
a  membrane  apparently  destitute  of  pores.  Its  substance  seems  to 
have  been  traversed  by  matter  which  is  certainly  not  fluid  like  water, 
but  more  or  less  viscid,  and  forms  a  coherent  mass  which,  when  sus- 
pended in  fluid,  appears  as  a  well  defined  globule  or  corpuscle.  This 
passing  of  a  corpuscle  through  the  capillary  wall  has  been  termed  : — 

Diapedesis^  a  word  which  comes  from  Am,  and  irrj^dwy  to  leap,  dance, 
and  though  often  employed,  it  appears  to  me  to  convey  a  very  wrong 
idea  of  the  phenomena.  Of  late  years  numerous  observers  following 
Cohnheim  have  aflSrmed  that  both  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  make 
their  way  through  the  walls  of  capillary  vessels  in  inflammation.  The 
phenomenon  is  described  by  many  as  if  it  were  constant,  of  great 
pathological  importance,  and  to  be  proved  to  demonstration  without 
difiliculty.  On  the  other  hand,  to  others  it  seems  only  to  occur  occa- 
sionally, to  be  probably  exceptional,  and  of  little  or  no  physiological  or 
pathological  importance. 

I  allude  to  it  here  because  the  student  will  find  that  the  supposed 
demonstration  is  due  at  least  in  many  cases  to  an  error  of  observation. 
Even  skilled  observers  and  scientific  authorities  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  specimen  which  affords  distinct  evidence  of  the  passage  of  a 
colourless  corpuscle  through  the  vascular  wall.  We  may  be  very  easily 
mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  external  to  the  vessels  many 
corpuscles  like  colourless  blood  corpuscles.  One  of  these  lying  over 
or  under  the  vessel  a  little  towards  one  or  other  side,  looks  as  if  it  were 
half  inside  and  half  outside  the  vessel.  Secondly,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  capillary  is  slit  or  torn  at  a  particular  spot,  when  not  one 
but  many  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  pass  through  the  aperture. 
Thirdly,  the  bioplasts  of  the  capillary  walls  are  themselves  sometimes 
swollen,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  colourless  \Aoodi  coT^>3sc\es» 
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^kk£>^'to«»1ofttNaw'  through  the  capillary  waU.  On  the  other  IhhkK 
^^^^  ^t^tf^oHes  ctiefiilly  the  vessels,  particularly  of  tfie  bo^Hk 
y  _  fc  >«hk?h  iirfUinmation  has  been  excited,  will  be  struck  by  Aft 
II3K01  ^  ^tsseli  which  are  completely  filled  with  cdovaleife 

5^^*^    Jtos.  thonch  "^  ®"®  ^^^  ^^  found  which  has  passed  through  tilt  ' 
-  -irtj)     AtkI,  lastly,  I  will  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
luj*  \<fssdte  of  the  developing  ovum  are  often  found  litenly.  \ 
\^  ^  ^  yf^  ^v^ourless  corpuscles,  and  yet  over  a  wide  area  occupied 

v<-s  of  x'cssels  not  one  of  the  many  millions  of  corpuscles  seeil    '] 

w  MM  '«^»«J  the  vascular  wall.     Where  pus-like  corpuscles  are  seen    ] 

^^^^  ^^  xt^sscls,  they  result  from  the  enlargement  and  growth  of  ^j 

„,,^  VyA'kUsin  particles  which  are  suspended  in  the  liquor  sangtrinii^  » 

«2kl  hftW  v**«d  with  it  through  the  wall,  and  also  from  the  growth  and  - 

rkiii»r  rf  *he  bioplasm  of  the  vessels  and  tissues.     Pus  corposder 

^u>^»AW  earlier  period  colourless  blood  corpuscles.     I  think,  there-    . 
^^  Aja  4M^^^^^  ^^  blood  corpuscles  must  be  regarded  as  an  eicep- 
>  ^  |i|^<ii#menon  and  of  little  consequence. 

|Wj^n  ilie  consideration  of  the  vital  movements  occurring  in  the  .  ' 
w^Qu^MM^  or  living  matter  of  animals  and  man,  we  naturally  pass  on  to  « 
iIm^  ^rf  certain  veiy  active  movements  characterising  certain  plants. 

^H^  Hf  tbe  Circulation  In  the  Vessels  and  C«llii  mi  certain  riawfai 
1^    ^^  plants  the  circulation  of  juices  of  peculiar  character  may  be  ve^ 
g^ijK  »ccn  with  the  aid  of  low  magnifying  powers.  One  of  the  most  strik-* 
!■»  uhcnomena  of  this  class  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  sheath  of  the 
KnJ  of  the  common  India-rubber  plant  (ficus  elastica)  which  bears  so  wdl 
lk»  moky  atmosphere  of  large  cities,  and  grows  notwithstanding  the 
kjM)  influence  of  gas.     Just  as  the  leaf  is  bursting  a  portion  of  the  led 
•kfnth  may  be  removed,  and  if  the  thin  edge  be  carefully  placed  in  the 
AfM  of  the  microscope  under  an  inch  or  half  inch  power,  the  vessds 
«l{|h  the  contained  white  fluid  in  motion  will  be  seen.     With  the  aid  of 
llie  half  inch  or  quarter  the  observer  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  . 
\ht  whiteness  of  the  fluid,  like  that  of  milk,  is  entirely  due  to  the  soa* 
ikension  of  countless  little  globules  like  oil.     In  the  case  of  the  Indi»> 
lUbber  pliant,  however,  these  globules  are  composed  of  highly  viscMf    ^ 
ntaterial  which  becomes  very  sticky,  and  when  dry,  elastic.    It  constitutes 
ihe  substance  known  as  India-rubber.     In  the  Chelidonium  mqfms^  a 
common  hedge  plant  in  chalky  districts,  similar  phenomena  may  be 
Cyclosis. — The  circulation  or  cyclosis  of  the  contents  of  the 
sneriay  anacharis,  chara,  and  nitella^  may  be  observed  without  any 
difficulty  under  a  quarter  or  even  a  half  inch  object-glass.     In  all  these 
the  movement  is  due  to  the  xntal  properties  or  powers  of  the  biophttm 
or  living  matter  which  moves  round  and  round  the  cell ;  the  hard  ceQ 
w:^  preventing  its  escape,  and  rendering  movements  in  a  right  line 
impossible. 
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If  the  plant  is  to  be  subjected  to  examination  under  the  highest 
powers,  however,  certain  precautions  are  necessary.  The  thinnest 
possible  layer  should  be  removed  with  a  thin  but  ver}'  sharp  knife,  from 
the  surface  of  a  young  leaf  of  vallisneria  or  anacharis,  and  the  two  thin 
pieces  thus  obtained  must  be  carefully  placed  on  the  slide  with  a  drop 
of  water  and  covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  glass,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  it  from  pressing  firmly  upon  the  freshly  cut  surface.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  cyclosis  has  entirely  stopped  in  the  cells 
submitted  to  examination,  but  after  the  fragments  of  the  leaf  have 
remained  still  for  a  short  time  the  movement  recommences,  especially 
if  slight  warmth  be  applied ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  especially  in  winter, 
to  place  the  sections  which  have  been  made,  in  water  in  a  small  corked 
glass  tube,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more  before  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  examination. 

Facts  of  the  utmost  general  interest  and  importance  may  be  de- 
monstrated in  vallisneria  by  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers.  The  stream 
which  moves  round  and  round  the  cell,  and  looks  like  pure  water  under 
a  twelfth,  is  really  found  to  include,  if  examined  under  a  ^V  or  -J^, 
multitudes  of  extremely  minute  and  apparently  spherical  particles,  each 
of  which  is  probably  endowed  with  active  motor  power,  pi.  XLVI,  p.  172, 
figs.  6,  7.  The  green  chlorophyll  masses  are  urged  on  by  the  actively 
moving  particles  of  bioplasm.  One  portion  of  the  active,  colourless, 
moving  matter  is  seen  to  outstrip  another  portion,  amongst  which  it 
gradually  blends  and  as  it  were  incorporates  itself,  to  be,  in  its  turn, 
outstripped  by  other  portions.  The  direction  in  which  the  contents 
m6ve  round  the  cell  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  pi.  LIT,  p.  200. 

Solid  particles  of  high  refracting  power,  and  easily  seen,  are  often 
suspended  in  moving  bioplasm,  and  appear  to  move  of  themselves, 
while '  in  reality  they  are  perfectly  passive  and  are  but  carried  in  the 
moving  stream.  Sometimes  these  are  formed  from  the  bioplasm  itself, 
sometimes  they  are  foreign  particles,  perhaps  bactreria  or  allied  germs 
which  have  entered  from  without.  Solid  particles  of  various  kinds  may 
be  seen  commonly  enough  embedded  in  the  transparent  moving  bioplasm 
of  the  ordinary  amaeba.  Pus  and  mucus  corpuscles,  and  many  other 
forms  of  bioplasm,  also  contain  extremely  minute  particles,  the  nature 
of  which  has  not  been  positively  determined,  as  well  as  foreign  particles 
which  become  included  by  the  mass  projecting  itself  around  them. 

The  hairs  from  the  flower  of  the  Virginian  spider-wort  ( Tradcscantia 
Virginicd)  a  well-known  garden  plant,  growing  in  London  and  large 
cities  almost  as  well  as  in  the  country,  are  beautiful  objects  for  studying 
the  movements  of  the  living  bioplasm  in  the  vegetable  cell.  The  trans- 
parent matter  in  active  movement  contains  many  minute  highly  refrac- 
tive particles,  which  enables  one  to  detect  the  slightest  variation  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  stream  sets. 
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.  The  moving  streams  are  veiy  narrow,  changing  their  direction  from 
time  to  time,  meeting  some  and  diverging  towards  others,  so  that  a 
network  of  moving  matter  results,  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  and  in 
part  amongst  the  beautiful  purple  fluid  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the 
cell,  and  gives  its  colour  to  the  hair. 

In  pi.  LII,  p.  200,  fig.  1,  a  branch  of  Anacharis  alsinastrum  is  repre- 
sented. It  consists  of  long  slender  stems  which  bear  a  series  of  three 
narrow  leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  apart.  The  leaves  when  full  grown  seldom  exceed  a  length  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Fig.  4  shows  the  irregular  shape  and  position 
of  the  cells  in  one  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  The  thickness  of  the 
central  part  of  the  leaf  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  such  cells,  but  at 
the  margin  only  one  layer  exists.  Fig.  2,  represents  one  of  the  hollow 
spines  or  hairs  at  the  margin  of  the  leaf  of  the  Anacharis.  It  appears 
that  when  the  circulating  corpuscles  arrive  near  the  apex  of  the  spine 
where  the  cell  wall  is  undergoing  induration,  as  shown  by  a  brown  dis- 
coloration, they  do  not  pass  quite  to  the  apex,  but  are  invariably  hurried 
across  the  cell,  as  seen  at  b  in  the  figure.  The  three  drawings  above 
referred  to,  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Wenham^s  paper  "  On  the  Cir- 
culation in  the  Leaf  Cells  of  Anacharis  Alsinastrum  "  ("  Microscopical 
Journal,"  vol.  Ill,  p.  281). 

In  pi.  LII,  fig.  2,  is  represented  a  hair  or  spine  from  the  stalk  of 
Anchusa  paniculata,  one  of  the  Boragineae.  This  is  also  taken  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Wenham  ("  Microscopical  Journal,"  vol.  Ill,  p.  49).  The 
mode  of  growth  and  circulation  of  the  corpuscles,  moved  as  I  believe  by 
the  bioplasm,  are  well  shown.  These  accumulate  and  gradually  become 
converted  into  the  tissue  of  which  the  spine  is  composed.  Mr.  Wenham 
well  describes  this  process  as  follows :  a  dense  current  of  corpuscles 
travels  along  one  wall  of  the  spine  constantly  returning  by  the  opposite 
side  ^,  b.  At  r,  where  the  deposition  occurs,  there  is  a  considerable 
accumulation,  and  at  the  boundary  where  they  are  converted  into  the 
substance  of  the  spine  a  number  are  seen  to  be  adherent.  Often  in 
specimens  of  this  plant  the  deposition  has  been  so  rapid  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  for  the  complete  condensation  of  the  component 
corpuscles.  In  these  instances  a  number  of  them  have  been  caught  and 
loosely  enclosed  in  one  or  more  cavities,  as  shown  at  d^  d.  The  walls 
of  these  containing  cavities  do  not  possess  a  definite  outline,  because 
they  are  lined  with  corpuscles  in  all  their  difierent  stages  of  transition. 
The  course  which  the  current  takes  in  some  vegetable  cells  is  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  fig.  3,  after  Dr.  Branson. 

Vallisneria,  chara,  nitella,  and  anacharis  may  be  kept  without  diffi- 
culty in  glass  jars  in  our  rooms,  and  Tradescantia  will  grow  in  pots  out- 
side the  window,  and  flower  freely  even  in  London.  If  pale  or  white- 
flowered  plants  be  selected  for  observation,  the  description  above  g^ven 
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will  apply  except  that  instead  of  the  fluid  in  the  cell  being  dark  purple 
— it  is  either  very  pale  or  colourless. 

But  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  studied  in  a  plant  much  more  widely 
distributed  and  more  easily  obtained  than  any  of  those  above 
mentioned;  the  common  nettle,  Urtica  dtoica.  The  cells  of  the  stiff  hairs 
upon  a  young  leaf  generally  show  cyclosis  very  distinctly,  and  the 
movement  may  be  seen  in  the  hairs  of  nettles  grown  in  fern  cases.  In 
the  young  cuticular  cells  movement  may  also  often  be  seen. 

Pollen  Tubes, — Of  all  the  wonderful  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  micro- 
scope, I  think  the  growth  of  the  pollen  tubes  is  the  most  striking.  If 
ripe  pollen  of  a  lily  be  placed  in  a  little  of  the  clear  viscid  fluid  formed 
upon  the  stigma,  and  covered  with  thin  glass  and  examined  under  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  object  glass,  or  higher  power,  the  pollen  tube  may  be  seen 
to  extend  itself  while  at  the  same  time  the  fertilising  particles  suspended 
in  the  fluid  within  are  seen  in  the  most  active  motion.  This  phenomenon 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  pollen  of  many  plants,  but  that  of  Lilium  auratum  or 
Ulium  speciosum^  as  was  noticed  by  a  writer,  I  think  in  "  Science 
Gossip,"  affords  very  satisfactory  results.  And  now  that  both  lilies  are 
so  common  in  this  country,  and  can  be  well  flowered  in  London,  they 
are  perhaps  the  best  plants  to  obtain  for  this  purpose. 

The  circulation  in  the  cells  of  Vallisneria,  and  the  movements  of  the 
cilia  of  small  animalcules  of  ciliated  cells  under  a  high  power  with  the 
new  binocular  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  p.  15,  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten,  for  the  mind  seems  to  have  realised  the  actual  state 
of  things  occurring  during  the  life  of  the  living  thing,  in  a  manner  which 
before  was  not  possible. 

ON   THE  NATURE  OF   VITAL  AND  OTHER   MOVEMENTS   OF   LIVING   BEINGS. 

I  propose  now  to  offer  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  nature  of 
the  different  kinds  of  movements  which  occur  in  living  things,  many  of 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sections,  and  which  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  from  a  philosophical  as  well  as  from  a  micro- 
scopical point  of  view. 

Hitherto  many  of  the  movements  occurring  in  living  things  have 
been  referred  to  the  supposed  inherent  property  of  contractility,  and 
strange  to  say,  the  very  authorities  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  and  condemning  those  who  attribute  vital  changes  in  things 
living  to  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  force  or  power — vitality,  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  the  movements  taking  place  in  contractile  textures  to 
the  mystical  property  of  contractility.  Of  course  they  give  no  definition 
of  contractility,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  define  what  they  mean  by  the 
word.  They  do  not  show  in  what  this  supposed  property  resembles  or 
differs  from  other  properties  supposed  by  them  to  "beVoii^  Vo  -^tykCyxSn^ 
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matter.     They  do  not  even  state  whether  this  contractility  may  be 
manifested  by  things  non-living. 

By  many  well-known  facts  the  unprejudiced  have  been  convinced 
that  the  difference  between  /iving  and  non-living  is  absolute.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  non-living  passes  by  gradations  into  the  living  is  not 
justified  by  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  is  contradicted 
by  facts  of  observation  and  experiment.  Though  widely  taught  in 
these  days  the  statement  is  a  false  statement. 

Some  very  remarkable  phenomena  which  distinguish  living  horn  turn- 
living  matter  may  now  be  observed  under  the  microscope  with  the  aid 
of  high  powers.  There  is  no  department  of  natural  knowledge  in  which 
a  greater  advance  is  to  be  noticed  than  in  this,  and  the  facts  which  have 
been  recently  discovered  enable  us  to  draw  a  sharp  and  well-defined 
line  between  living  things  and  the  various  forms  of  non-living  matter, 
whether  of  simple  or  of  complex  composition.  If  as  investigation  still 
further  advances  the  facts  already  known  are  added  to,  and  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  from  recent  researches,  supported  by  new  observar 
tions  and  experiments — the  inference  that  vital  phenomena  are  due  to 
the  operation  of  some  agency,  force,  or  power  in  living  matter,  distinct 
from  every  kind  of  physical  force  operating  in  non-living  matter  will  be 
irresistible,  and  will  be  received  as  true,  notwithstanding  the  arrogant  de- 
nunciations and  the  prophetic  announcements  of  material  evolutionists 

If  the  student  studies  this  question  carefully,  he  will,  I  think,  find 
that  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  account  for  seveial 
essentially  different  kinds  of  movement  by  one  property,  contractiliij. 
Thus  any  tissue  which  alternately  becomes  shortened  or  lengthened, 
gaining  in  one  diameter  what  it  loses  in  another,  is  said  to  be  con- 
tractile, while  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  moves  in  every  conceivable 
direction  is  said  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  same  property.  It  is  not, 
however,  very  easy  to  see  how  two  such  essentially  different  movements^ 
as  repeated  acts  of  contraction  and  relaxation  within  a  definite  space,  and 
the  actual  moving  away  of  a  mass  from  one  place  to  another  place,  can 
depend  upon  one  and  the  same  property.  Essentially  different  move- 
ments occurring  in  living  things  really  dejjend  as  would  be  supposed 
upon  different  circumstances  and  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature.  The 
movements  occurring  in  living  beings  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :— 

1.  Primary  or  Vital  Movements — affecting  matter  in  the  livii^ 
state  only,  as  seen  in  the  amaeba,  white  blood  corpuscle,  and  in  bioplasm 
or  living  matter  generally,  pi.  LIV,  p.  206,  figs,  i,  2. 

2.  Secondary  Movements — the  consequence  of  vital  movements^  or 
of  other  phenomena,  acting  upon  matter  which  is  not  in  a  living  state: — 

a.  Ciliary  Movetncnts, — Probably  due  to  alterations  in  the  quantity 
of  fluid  within  the  tissue,  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  floid 
being  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter. 
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b.  Muscular  Movements, — Due  to  a  disturbance  (electrical  or  other- 

wise) in  the  neighboiurhood  of  a  "  contractile  "  tissue — that  is,  a 
structure  so  disposed  that  its  constituent  particles  shall  be  sus- 
ceptible of  certain  temporary  alterations  in  position,  which  alter- 
ations take  place  in  certain  definite  directions  only. 

c.  Movements  of  Solid  Particles  suspended  in  Fluid  in  Cells,  caused  by 

Currents  in  the  Fluid,  as  the  pigmentary  matter  in  the  pigment 
cells  of  the  frog. — Due  to  the  motion  of  the  fluid  as  it  passes 
into,  or  out  of,  the  cell,  through  its  permeable  wall ;  this  movement 
being  dependent  upon  changes  taking  place  external  to  the  cell,  oc- 
casioned by  alterations  in  the  vessels,  and  by  other  circumstances. 

d.  Molecular  Bro^vnian  Moi^ements. — Which  affect  all  insoluble  par- 

ticles, non-living  as  well  as  living,  in  a  very  minute  state  when 
suspended  in  a  fluid  not  viscid. 

Of  the  Primary  or  Vital  Moi^ements  occurring  in  Living  Beings, 

This  kind  of  movement  is  peculiar  to  matter  in  the  living  state,  and 
is  not  known  to  occur  in  any  matter  which  has  not  been  derived  from 
matter  in  a  living  state.  The  movements  cannot  be  imitated.  They  cease 
when  death  occurs,  and  having  once  ceased,  they  cannot  be  caused  to  re- 
appear in  the  same  particles  of  matter.  Excellent  examples  of  vital  move- 
ments are  presented  in  the  common  amoeba  and  many  other  low  forms 
of  life,  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  in  mucus  and  pus  corpuscles,  and  less 
distinctly  in  the  bioplasm  (nuclei)  of  many  tissues  of  the  higher  animals. 

Amcebce  can  always  be  obtained  by  placing  a  small  fragment  of  animal 
matter  in  a  wine-glass  full  of  water  and  leaving  it  in  a  light  part  of  the 
room  for  a  few  days.  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  introduce  a  few 
filaments  of  the  best  cotton  wool  into  the  water.  The  amaebae  collect 
amongst  the  fibres  and  are  by  them  protected  from  the  pressure  of  the 
thin  glass  when  placed  on  the  glass  slide  for  examination.  An  imper- 
fect idea  may  be  formed  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  form  of  the 
most  minute  amaebae  by  reference  to  fig.  LIII,  p.  204,  fig.  5.  Mucus 
corpuscles  in  the  mucus  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages,  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  pus  corpuscles,  exhibit  similar 
movements,  fig.  7.  Changes  in  form  may  be  seen  to  occur  slowly  in  the 
bioplasm  of  the  cornea  of  the  frog  and  other  animals.  Soon  after  death 
a  shrinking  or  collapse  of  the  soft  bioplasm  of  all  cells  takes  place,  and 
this  alteration  has  led  to  the  idea  that  many  masses  of  bioplasm  (nuclei) 
lie  embedded  in  spaces  or  vacuoles  in  the  tissues.  During  life,  and 
especially  in  the  early  and  more  active  period  of  growth,  the  bioplasm 
or  living  matter  is  continuous  with  the  tissue,  and  the  shrinking  and 
alteration  in  question  are  due  to  changes  which  immediately  follow  the 
death  of  this  living  matter. 

The  bioplasm  of  which  ova  consist  is,  in  many  cas^%,  >i)cv^  ^^^jX  c^S. 
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active  vital  movements,  which  may  be  studied  without  difficulty.  In  the 
ova  of  the  common  water  snail  (limncms  stagnalis)  complete  rotation 
occurs,  and  the  embryo  from  an  early  period  is  covered  with  cilia. 
Changes  in  form  may  be  observed  in  the  ova  of  amphibious  reptile^ 
particularly  the/ric?^  and  newt  Those  of  the//>&^',  stickleback^  and  many 
osseous  fishes  are  particularly  favourable  for  observation  (Ransom). 
The  stickleback  can  be  easily  kept  by  the  microscopist  in  an  aquarium. 
They  sometimes  breed  in  confinement,  and  the  sort  of  nest  which  is 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  young  and  guarded  by  the  male,  is  an 
object  of  great  interest 

The  movements  in  the  bioplasm  of  the  higher  animals  (mucus,  pus) 
can  be  distinctly  seen  with  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  object-glass,  but  it  is  often 
necessary  to  examine  one  particular  corpuscle  very  attentively,  for  half 
a  minute  or  more.  In  some  cases  the  changes  in  form  are  so  slow  that 
the  observer  who  looks  at  the  object  for  the  first  time  cannot  satisfy 
himself  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  movement  at  all.  It  is  abso- 
lutely useless  to  attempt  observations  of  this  kind  in  an  oif-hand,  slap- 
dash manner.  Those  who  desire  to  have  the  delight  of  pKDndering  over 
such  changes  will  gladly  find  the  leisure  to  observe  the  facts.  This  is 
just  one  of  those  phenomena  which,  having  been  well  seen  once  can 
generally  be  detected  afterwards  without  much  difficulty.  Under  the 
sixteenth,  twenty-fifth,  or  fiftieth,  the  alterations  in  form  can  be  studied 
very  successfully,  and  there  are  few  things  more  wonderful,  or  which  will 
furnish  more  interesting  matter  for  careful  thought  and  for  valuable  and 
useful  speculation. 

The  movements  I  have  described  in  the  last  few  paragraphs  as  vital 
movertients  I  regard  as  primary ^  and  think  that  the  power  of  movement 
exists  in  connection  with  the  n^atter  of  which  each  small  portion  of  the 
moving  mass  is  composed.  It  may  be  to  some  minds  unsatisfactory  to 
attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  influence  of  a  power  of  the  nature  of 
which  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  surely  better  to  do  this  for  the  present^ 
than  to  assert  that  these  movements  are  due  to  physical  force,  or  to 
some  "  machiner}' "  of  the  physical  imagination,  considering  that  in  not 
one  single  instance  can  the  phenomenon  be  explained  by  any  known 
laws  of  matter  or  motion.  Every  unprejudiced  person  who  thorou^^ilj 
studies  the  movements  and  carefully  thinks  over  the  facts  of  the  case, 
will,  I  feel  sure,  find  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  they  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  without  assuming 
the  existence  o(  2i  power,  which  is  peculiar  and  which  may  fairly  be  called 
vitaly  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  force  or  power  in  nature. 

Of  Growth  and  Multiplication, — ^Almost  inseparable  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  movements  occurring  in  living  thingis,  is 
the  study  of  the  operations  by  which  particles  are  added  to  and  often 
Jii'ted  much  above  other  particles  in  the  process  of  growth^ — a  universal 
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characteristic  of  things  that  live.  The  observer  who  aims  at  studying  the 
remarkable  and  highly  interesting  phenomena  of  germination,  growth, 
and  multiplication  of  cells  or  elementary  parts  in  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  living  beings,  in  health  and  disease,  will  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
investigate  these  processes  in  the  simplest  living  organisms,  where  they 
occur  under  conditions  far  less  complex  than  those  which  obtain  as 
regards  man  and  other  vertebrata.  He  must  exercise  the  utmost  caution 
in  drawing  inferences  from  what  he  does  see  or  rather  thinks  that  he 
sees,  and  he  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  great  and  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  exist  among  even  distinguished  observers,  with 
regard  to  the  general  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  v/hen,  for 
example,  a  spore  of  common  mildew  begins  to  grow,  or  an  insignificant 
bacterium  gives  rise  to  new  bacteria.  How  then  is  it  likely  that  the 
mode  of  growth,  origin,  and  multiplication  of  some  of  the  highly 
complex  structures  formed  in  man,  especially  in  the  course  of  disease, 
can  be  described  with  anything  like  correctness  and  the  causes  of  them 
fully  explained  to  the  student  ? 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  that  living  bacteria  originate 
in  decomposing  matters,  and  one  who  has  recently  >\Titten  on  the 
subject  thinks  that  he  has  seen  the  fibrillae  of  muscle  resolve  themselves 
into  such  living  bodies !  It  is  always  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  acceptance  of  observations  (!)  of  this  kind.  Those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  pseudo-bacteria,  could 
produce  a  number  of  objects  and  advance  facts  and  arguments  which 
would  probably  fully  convince  any  inexperienced  person  that  there  was 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  bacteria  were  but  the  modified 
particles  of  certain  tissues,  notwithstanding  that,  in  truth,  the  evidence 
entirely  points  the  other  way.  Perfect  looking  bacteria  may  be  pro- 
duced readily  enough  by  gently  warming  over  a  spirit-lamp  a  little  blood 
placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  covered  with  thin  glass.  From  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  under  these  circumstances  numerous  very  narrow-jointed 
filamentous  processes  are  seen  to  project,  and  from  their  constant  vibra- 
tion and  molecular  movements  these  might  easily  be  taken  for  living 
bodies,  pi.  LIV,  p.  206,  figs.  4,  6.  Sometimes  they  become  detached 
and  move  about  in  a  manner  much  resembling  certain  forms  of  bacteria. 
At  the  same  time  any  one  familiar  with  investigations  of  this  kind 
would  be  deceived  neither  by  the  general  appearance  nor  by  the  move- 
ments of  these  bodies.  Living  bacteria,  like  other  living  things,  come 
from  germs  formed  by  pre-existing  living  things,  like  themselves. 

T*he  student  will  learn  many  most  important  facts  by  watching  the 
germination  of  the  common  mildew,  and  studying  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  plant  when  developed  under  different  circumstances, 
pL  LIV,  p.  206,  fig.  3.  The  student  should  also  study  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  yeast-cells  in  weak  syrup,  pi  LIII,  fv^.  t^.     \\.  *\^  ^il- 
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ceedingly  instructive  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  spongioles  of  a  young 
plant  (mustard  seed,  wheat,  mignonette,  or  better,  any  much  smaller 
seed),  as  they  grow  under  the  thin  glass.  Fluid  may  be  constantly 
supplied  according  to  the  plan  described  in  p.  77. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Drysdale  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dallinger,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1877,  ^^^  '^  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,"  should  be  referred 
to,  and  the  ingenious  arrangements  adopted  for  maintaining  an  even 
temperature  are  especially  worthy  of  study  by  those  who  intend  to 
institute  original  enquiries  in  this  department. 

By  dint  of  a  little  really  careful  observation  the  student  will  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  purely  vital  phenomena  from  mere  physical  and 
chemical  change,  and  will  be  able  to  judge  concerning  the  value  of  the 
arbitrary  dicta  of  those  who  persist  in  asserting  that  phenomena  wl^icb 
have  nothing  whatever  in  common,  are  of  the  same  nature  and  due  to 
the  same  cause.  Would  no  other  conclusions  have  afforded  support  to 
the  infallible  views  proclaimed  concerning  what  has  been  termed  unity? 

0/  tJie  Secondary  Movements  ocmrring  in  Living  Beings. 

Ciliary  Movement  has  been  already  referred  to  in  pp.  193,  194,  and 
muscular  contraction  in  p.  189. 

Of  Moleailar  Movements, — When  any  solid  matter  in  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  state  of  division  is  suspended  in  a  limpid  fluid,  every  one 
of  the  minute  particles  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  motion  or 
vibration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  particles.  These  molecular 
movements  have  often  been  mistaken  for  vital  nurvements.  If  some 
bacteria  developed  in  any  decomposing  water  be  exposed  to  a  tempenir 
ture  of  200°  they  are  destroyed,  but  although  quite  dead,  moiecuhr 
mozfcments  still  occur.  If,  however,  the  movements  of  the  dead  particles 
be  compared  with  those  of  living  bacteria,  a  great  difference  will  be  dis- 
cerned. Probably  many  movements  of  particles  occurring  in  cavities  in 
crystals  are  of  the  same  nature.     See  p.  235. 

Movemmts  of  Granules  within  Cells, — The  movement  of  insoluble 
particles  from  one  part  of  a  cell  to  another,  as  occurs  in  the  radiating 
pigment-cells  of  batrachia  (frog,  toad,  and  newt),  is  probably  due  to 
alterations  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  fluid  in  the  ctW-s^—from  the 
cavity  of  the  cell  towards  the  tissues,  ox  from  the  surrounding  tissue  mt§ 
the  cell.  If  the  capillaries  were  fully  distended,  fluid  would  permeate 
the  walls  of  the  cells  and  would  pass  into  their  cavity,  in  which  case  the 
insoluble  particles  would  gradually  become  diffused  and  would  pass  into 
all  parts  of  the  cell ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  capillaries  were 
reduced  in  diameter,  and  the  lateral  pressure  upon  their  walls  diminishedy 
there  would  be,  as  is  well  known,  a  tendency  for  the  fluid  in  the 
surrounding  tissue  to  flow  towards  the  vessels  and  pass  into  their  in* 
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terior.  In  this  case  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cells  would  become 
gradually  reduced,  and  the  insoluble  particles  would  become  aggregated 
together,  and  would  collect  in  those  situations  where  there  was  most 
space,  as  in  the  central  part  of  the  cell  around  the  bioplasm.  Moreover, 
in  the  last  case,  the  flow  of  fluid,  which  constantly  sets  towards  the 
bioplasm,  w^ould  be  instrumental  in  drawing  the  particles  in  this  same 
direction,  while,  if  the  cell  contained  a  considerable  portion  of  fluid, 
the  currents  would  pass  between  the  particles  without  moving  them. 
Evaporation,  as  it  occurs  after  death,  causes  concentration  of  the  in- 
soluble particles  towards  the  centre  of  the  cells. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  these  pigment-cells  of  the  frog 
have  been  considered  by  Professor  Lister  to  be  due  to  vital  actions^  and 
he  agrees  with  Wittich  and  others  who  believe  them  to  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Indirectly^  no  doubt  they  are 
so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  experiments  have  proved  satisfactorily 
that  the  nerves  exert  any  direct  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the 
particles  in  these  cells.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nerves  govern  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  influence  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  in  this  indirect  manner  nerves  may  be  said  to 
afiect  the  movements  of  the  particles  in  the  cells.  The  reader  will  find 
a  full  account  of  Professor  Lister's  experiments,  and  the  arguments 
deduced  from  them,  in  his  paper  "On  the  Cutaneous  Pigmentar}^  System 
of  the  Frog,"  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1858. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of  minute  particles  in  so- 
called  cells  are  seen  in  the  corpuscles  suspended  in  the  saliva  and 
derived  from  the  follicles  of  the  salivary  glands.  These  movements  can 
be  seen  with  a  good  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass,  but  to  detect  the 
moving  particles  themselves,  an  objective  that  magnifies  upwards  of 
five  hundred  diameters  is  desirable.  I  have  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  appearances  seen  under  a  still  higher  power  in  pi.  XLI,  p.  168, 
fig.  4.  The  precise  nature  of  these  moving  particles  is  unknown.  They 
seem  to  be  solid,  and  to  be  very  freely  moving  in  a  fluid  that  cannot  be 
viscid.  They  look  very  like  bacteria  germs,  but  whether  they  are  of  this 
nature  and  are  the  agents  concerned  in  effecting  the  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar,  as  invariably  happens  if  a  little  solution  of  starch  be 
held  in  the  mouth  for  a  minute  or  two,  is  not  certain. 

ON    THE    PREPARATION   AND   EXAMINATION   OF    MINERALS,    ROCKS,    AND 

FOSSILS   UNDER   THE   MICROSCOPE. 

The  articles  under  this  heading,  with  the  exception  of  those  prepared 
by  Mr.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  have  been  very  kindly  given  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Frank  Rutley,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  greatly  en- 
hance the  usefulness  of  this  portion  of  How  to  Work  vf  \tV\  xW^vcxo^co^. 
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Within  the  last  ten  years  a  considerable  amount  of  work  lias  been 
done  by  means  of  the  microscope,  in  the  examination  of  thin  sections  of 
minerals  and  rocks,  but  although  much  has  been  written  on  the  Continent^ 
and  especially  in  Germany,  our  own  literature  upon  this  subject  is  still 
but  limited.  Some  valuable  papers  upon  special  branches  of  research 
have,  it  is  true,  been  published  in  this  country,  together  with  one  or  two 
of  a  more  general  character,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  English  book  upon  the 
subject  sufficiently  extended  to  indicate  the  systematic  course  of  exBoi- 
nation  which  it  is  essential  for  the  student  of  petrology  to  pursue.  The 
few  following  pages  are  written  rather  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficiiltiei 
which  attach  to  the  microscopic  study  of  rocks,  than  to  attempt,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  lay  down  with  confidence 
propositions  which  may  eventually  prove  erroneous. 

The  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  sandstones,  slates,  shales,  and  Imu- 
stones  can  easily  be  identified  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  when  a  miao- 
scopic  examination  of  such  rocks  is  resorted  to,  it  is  mainly  for  die 
purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  minute  crystals  or  fi'agments  of 
minerals  which,  in  the  absence  of  microscopic  scrutiny,  would  often 
remain  unnoticed,  but  whose  presence  may,  in  some  cases,  serve  as 
a  clue  to  the  source  from  which  the  sediment  composing  the  rock  was 
originally  derived,  while  in  some  instances  minute  crystals,  which  have 
subsequently  been  developed  in  the  rock,  are  to  be  discerned  under  a 
high  magnifying  power. 

Microscopic  examination  of  limestones  is  also  useful,  inasmuch  at 
many  of  these  are  composed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  minute 
calcareous  tests  oi  foraminifera,  and  of  other  diminutive  organisms^  and 
instances  occasionally  occur  in  which  fragments  of  sedimentary  rocks  lie 
embedded  in  lavas  of  various  ages,  and  a  determination  of  the  geological 
horizon  to  which  such  organisms  may  be  referred,  is  often  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  The  remains  of  the  small  organisms  in  limestones 
may  be  rendered  perceptible  under  the  microscope,  either  by  examination 
of  a  surface  of  the  rock  by  reflected  light  or  by  grinding  a  smooth  suz&oe 
and  causing  erosion  of  the  rock  with  a  weak  acid,  so  that  the  organic 
remains  are  left  in  relief ;  also,  by  cutting  thin  sections  of  the  rock  and 
examining  them  by  transmitted  light,  or,  if  the  limestone  be  soft  and 
friable,  by  macerating  it  in  water  and  separating  the  small  organisms  by 
levigation.     See  p.  loo. 

It  is  the  examination  oi  eruptive  rocks,  and  of  rocks  whose  original 
structure  has  been  modified  by  partial  or  complete  rearrangement  of  their 
components  by  heat,  whether  derived  from  the  contact  or  proximity  of 
eruptive  masses  or  from  other  sources,  that  will  furnish  the  observer  ^tfa 
many  facts  of  great  interest,  for  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  examine 
a  section  of  any  of  these  rocks  without  discovering  numerous  points  of 
striking  importance,  while  the  polariscope,  p.  220  (besides  its  value  as 
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an  instrument  of  investigation),  displays  the  objects  under  conditions  so 
attractive  that  the  observer  often  feels  compelled  to  copy  an  object 
which,  if  seen  by  ordinary  illumination  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble 
to  record     On  drawing  and  engraving  objects,  se^p.  ^i. 

The.  information  to  be  given  in  the  next  few  pages  will  be  most 
conveniently  arranged  under  the  four  heads  : — i.  Requisite  Implements 
and  Materials ;  ii.  Hints  on  the  Preparation  of  Sections ;  iii.  Examina- 
tion of  Minerals ;  iv.  Examination  of  Rocks. 

264.  Requisite  Implements  and  Materials. — Microscope. — A  good, 
strong,  steady  instrument,  with  a  large  stage,  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient. It  should  be  supplied  with  a  polariscope,  the  analyser  fitting 
over  the  eye-piece  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced.  A 
second  analyser  to  screw  above  the  objective  is  also  useful  at  times, 
when  good  illumination  is  important  or  when  il  is  not  constantly  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  analyser.  The  polarising  prism  should  also  be  fitted 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  easily  be  removed.  It  ought  to  rotate 
readily  under  the  finger.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  milled  edge  made 
rather  thick,  and  it  should  be  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  easily  found 
and  worked  by  the  hand  while  the  observer's  eyes  are  otherwise 
occupied.  Low  power  objectives,  such  as  the  two-inch^  one-and-a-half 
inch^  and  one-tnch,  are  the  most  generally  useful  for  the  examination  of 
rock-sections.  A  higher  power  than  the  quarter-inch  is  seldom  wanted. 
Objectives  with  small  angular  aperture  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they 
possess  great  penetration.  The  microscope  should  be  provided  with  a 
neutral-tint  reflector,  or  with  a  camera-lucida  for  drawing  the  outlines 
of  objects  (p.  33,  pi.  XVII,  figs.  4  and  5),  while  a  movable  needle  fitted 
in  the  eye-piece  will  be  found  useful  for  registering  points  when  filling 
in  the  details.  It  is  important  that  the  microscope-stage  should  rotate 
concentrically. 

A  bullseye  condenser  or  other  good  means  of  illuminating  opaque 
objects  is  also  necessary.  A  shallow  metal  or  pasteboard  tray  with  a 
hole  cut  in  it  serves  to  protect  the  stage  of  the  microscope  from  emery 
mud  and  dust  when  unfinished  sections  are  being  examined.  An 
ordinary  glass  stage-plate  with  a  deep  flange  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  p.  72,  pi.  XXI,  fig.  i,  p.  76. 

A  common  pocket-lens  is  essential,  as  by  its  means  minerals  may 
frequently  be  identified  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  when  viewed 
under  higher  magnifying  powers.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  opaque 
minerals  and  those  which  possess  a  high  metallic  lustre. 

A  clip  lens.  This  lens  which  is  figured  on  pi.  LV,  p.  212,  fig.  i, 
will  be  found  most  convenient  for  examining  hand  specimens  of  rocks, 
as  by  its  use  both  hands  are  left  at  liberty,  the  one  to  hold  the  specimen 
and  the  other  to  use  a  graver  or  knife  for  scratching  and  testing  the  hard- 
ness of  minerals.     The  lens  should  not  be  of  less  tiiau  aiv*mc\\\Tv^Qoi'5». 
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The  spring  clip  should  fit  the  nose  comfortably  but  firmly.  The  only 
care  required  in  its  use  is  to  avoid  cutting  or  puncturing  the  nose  when 
using  a  knife  upon  a  hard  mineral.  There  is,  however,  but  little  risk  of  thu^ 
and  the  danger  may  be  obviated  either  by  using  a  sharp  hook-shaped. 
point,  so  that  the  stroke  is  made  from,  instead  of  towards,  the  nose,  or 
by  employing  a  lens  of  longer  focus,  but  one  which  has  about  an  inch 
and  a-half  focal  distance  is  the  most  useful.  This  little  clip  may  be  im- 
proved upon  by  arranging  it  so  that  it  will  carry  various  lenses.  The 
one  which  I  first  devised  was  made  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Holbom.  A  watch- 
maker's loup  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  to  hold  it  well  in 
front  of  the  eye  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  requires  some  practice. 

JVire  gauze  spectacles.     When  these  are  not  used  there  is  some  risk 
of  knocking  splinters  into  the  eyes  when  chipping  very  hard  rocks. 

A  knife  with  a  good  hard  point  for  scratching  minerals.  A  pair  of 
large  pliers  for  crushing  off  small  fragments  of  stone.  A  magnetic  nudii 
and  some  bloupipe  apparatus  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  preliminaiy 
examination  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

A  small  hammer  with  one  end  square  and  flat  and  the  other  end 
chisel-shai)ed  is  necessary  for  flaking  off"  chips  from  rocks  and  minerals. 
A  small  cold-chisel  or  for  very  soft  rocks  a  broad  carpenter's  chisel  will 
be  found  useful.  The  chips  struck  off"  for  grinding  into  sections 
should  be  as  thin  and  flat  as  possible,  and  it  is  better  to  devote  a  little 
time  to  careful  chipping,  in  order  to  get  a  thin  flake,  than  to  expend 
much  time  in  grinding  down  a  thick  one. 

A  grinding  lathe.  There  are  various  patterns  of  machines  suitable 
for  grinding  sections  of  rocks.  Those  worked  by  a  treadle  are  most 
generally  approved  of  Machines  of  this  description  devised  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Jordan,  of  the  "Mining  Record"  oflSce,  are  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Cotton  and  Johnson,  Grafton  Street,  Soho.  Small  machines^  to 
be  worked  by  hand,  are  now  made  in  Germany,  and  may,  I  believe,  be 
procured  of  R.  Fuess,  46,  Wasserthor  Strasse,  Berlin.  Some  of  the 
German  pctrologists  prefer  to  grind  their  sections  by  hand  upon  a  cast- 
iron  plate  charged  vfiXh  coarse  emery,  and  to  finish  in  the  same  way 
uj)on  a  plate-glass  slab,  upon  which  fine  emery  is  smeared,  the  whole 
process  being  performed  without  any  special  mechanical  appliance.  It 
is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  prepare  sections  of  hard  rocks  without 
a  suitable  machine.  In  the  grinding  machines  the  work  is  performed 
either  by  a  revolving  leaden  disc,  which  is  smeared  with  emery  powder 
and  water,  or  by  a  prepared  disc  made  of  corundum  or  emery  powder 
held  together  by  some  binding  material.  The  discs  or  laps  have  a 
tendency  to  wear  into  hollow  ruts,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  grind 
equally  over  every  part  of  the  lap.  When  these  hollows  become  deep  a 
new  lace  should  be  turned  on  the  lap,  or  a  fresh  one  should  be  cast 
The  best  emery  to  use  on  these  laps  is  that  known  as  No.  i.     Slittiqg 
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discs  for  sawing  thin  slices  of  rock  are  supplied  with  these  machines. 
The  discs  are  of  iron  and  the  edge  of  the  disc  is  charged  with  diamond 
dust;  brick-oil  or  some  other  lubricant  being  used  to  diminish  the 
friction  when  cutting.  Some  skill  is,  however,  needful  in  order  to  charge 
the  disc  properly.  The  piece  of  stone  to  be  ground  is  to  be  cemented 
with  Waller's  wax  or  red  cement  in  a  small  metal  cup,  and  the  right 
degree  of  pressure  must  be  maintained  between  the  stone  and  the  disc 
while  the  operation  is  being  carried  on,  during  which  time  the  constant 
application  of  the  lubricant  is  needful.  It  is,  however,  much  cheaper 
and  always  much  less  troublesome  to  get  slices  cut  by  a  lapidary,  when 
slices  are  really  requisite ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  good,  well- 
selected  chip  answers  every  purpose,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  section  in  a  given  direction  through  a  rock,  or 
parallel  to  some  particular  face  of  a  crj'stal. 

A  brass  slab  is  required  upon  which  to  finish  the  grinding  of  the  sec- 
tions.   This  should  be  perfectly  flat.    A  slab  of  plate-glass  will  also  answer. 

A  stnall  cup  or  box  with  a  little  scoop  or  strip  of  tin  or  cardboard, 
for  fine  flour-emery,  should  be  provided. 

A  chuck-bottle.  The  construction  of  this  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  pi.  LV,  p.  212,  fig.  5.  It  is  to  hold  water  for  moistening 
the  emery  on  the  brass  slab. 

Cork  forceps.  These  are  very  useful  for  firmly  holding  hot  slabs  of 
plate-glass.  They  may  easily  be  made  out  of  a  large  cork  and  an  old 
pair  of  compasses  as  represented  on  pi.  LV,  fig.  6. 

An  iron  tripod^  and  an  iron,  a  brass,  or  a  copper  plate  to  rest  on  the 
top.  Upon  this,  plate-glass  slabs  and  slips,  &c.,  are  warmed  by  a 
Bunsen's  gas  jet,  or  by  a  small  spirit-lamp  placed   beneath.     See  pi. 

XXIII,  p.  48,  fig.  I. 

Watch  glasses  for  holding  turpentine,  &c.,  for  baths. 

A  crochet  needle  (lifting  needle)  pi.  LV,  fig.  4,  with  the  hook  filed  oflf, 
or  a  knitting  needle,  will  be  useful  for  lifting  sections  from  the  bath. 

A  penknife  blade  fixed  in  a  short  handle  for  scraping  away  Canada 
balsam,  &c.,  pi.  LV,  fig.  2. 

A  three  edged  scraper  shaped  like  fig.  7,  pi.  LV,  is  also  useful  for 
removing  balsam  round  the  edges  of  covered  preparations  as  it  requires 
to  be  cleaned  less  frequently  than  a  single  edge. 

A  piece  of  stout  wire  (pushing  bar)  pi.  LV,  fig.  3,  with  one  end  flat- 
tened, or  a  small  flat  strip  of  metal,  for  pushing  the  section  ofl"  its  slab. 
ITiis  and  the  lifting  needle  may  be  made  out  of  a  piece  of  stout  wire 
about  five  inches  long,  one  end  being  sharpened  and  the  other  flattened. 
This  small  implement  will  answer  perfectly  well  and  will  require  no 
handle. 

A  writing  diamond  for  marking  slides  as  soon  as  the  object  is  covered^ 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  risk  of  any  mistake  in  lYve  \a\ieWm^  ol  \}cv^ 
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section ;  useful  also  in  the  event  of  the  label  becoming  detached,  pL  XX, 

p.  54,  fig.  8. 

A  small  pair  of  forceps. 
Old  Canada  balsam  ;  the  older  the  better. 

Nov  Canada  balsam  in  a  wide-mouthed,  glass-capped  bottle  with  t 
glass  rod  for  dropping. 

Benzol^   in  a  stoppered  bottle.     Turpentine.     Paraffine. 
Plate-glass  slabs,  about  \  inch  thick  and  2  inches  square.     The  edges 
should  be  roughly  ground  before  they  are  used     Ordinary  plate-glass  slips 
3  inches  by  i  inch.     Thin  glass  covers,  ranging  up  to  |  inch  diameter. 
jRags  and  dusters. 

S6S.  On  Making  Sections  of  Rocks  and  Crystals.* — Comparativdj 
little  can  be  learned  of  the  structure  of  rocks  and  minerals  from  the 
examination  of  fractured  surfaces  by  reflected  light  Flat  polished  sur- 
faces show  very  much  more,  but  nearly  all  the  important  facts  can  only 
be  observed  by  examining  thin  sections  by  transmitted  light  What  is 
really  requisite  is  to  have  portions  sufficiently  thin,  flat,  and  smooth  to 
transmit  light.  In  some  cases  fragments  of  clear  minerals  may  be 
broken  thin  and  flat  enough  to  show  certain  facts  very  well,  when 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam ;  and  in  this  manner  we  may  easily  study 
the  fluid-cavities  in  quartz,  or  the  structure  of  such  rocks  as  obstdian 
and  pitch-stone.  In  many  cases,  however,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
carefully  prepared  thin  sections.  The  details  of  the  method  of  pre- 
paring these  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  mechanical 
at  the  disposal  of  each  i)erson,  and  much  time  may  be  saved  by  the 
of  machinery.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  such  a  general  account  as  may 
be  used  by  any  one  who  has  not  machinery  at  command,  premising  that 
it  will  be  easy  to  modify  it  in  detail,  according  to  the  facilities  which 
each  may  possess  for  employing  more  expeditious  methods. 

In  collecting  specimens  for  examination,  I  find  it  convenient  to 
break  ofl*  portions  from  the  rock  as  flat  and  thin  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  be  ground  down  at  once ;  for  otherwise  it  may  be  requisite  to 
saw  ofl*  portions  with  a  lapidary's  wheel,  or  by  means  of  a  stiaq^ 
toothless  saw  of  sheet-iron  with  emery.  Having  made  the  specimen  €f 
a  convenient  size  and  form,  with  one  side  flat,  this  must  be  gioimd 
down  perfectly  level  and  dressed  off"  very  smooth.  I  usually  avoid 
using  any  polishing  powder,  since,  if  it  were  to  work  into  cracks  or 
cavities,  it  would  be  far  more  objectionable  than  any  slight  want  of 
polish.  If  we  attempt  to  grind  down  the  surface  on  such  a  stone  as 
should  be  used  to  finish  off",  very  much  time  would  be  lost,  and  it  is 
therefore  best  to  use  a  series  of  stones  of  increasing  fineness.  I  have 
generally  used  first  fine  emery  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  zinc,  then  a  kind  of 

*  For  the  first  part  of  Section  265,  as  far  as  p.  214,  I  have  to  thank  my 
Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  who  very  kindly  prepared  it  specially  for  this 
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stone  known  by  marble  workers  as  "  Congleton ; "  after  that  a  soft 
piece  of  Water-of-Ayr  stone,  and  finally  finish  off  on  a  very  hard  and 
fine-grained  piece  of  the  same  kind.  However,  since  it  may  be  difficult 
to  procure  such  stones,  a  flat  slab  of  fine-grained  marble,  or  different 
kinds  of  slate  may  be  used.  What  is  wanted  is  to  finish  off  the  surface 
so  as  to  be  free  from  scratches  and  almost  polished,  with  the  hardest 
and  the  softest  portions  ground  down  to  the  same  level.  If  not  dressed 
smooth  by  slow  grinding,  the  hard  portions  will  stand  out  in  reHef ;  and 
when  the  section  is  finished,  the  soft  parts  may  be  all  ground  away 
before  the  hard  are  sufficiently  thin,  and  the  structure  of  the  rock  may 
be  quite  misunderstood.  Having  duly  prepared  one  flat  surface,  it 
should  be  fastened  down  on  a  piece  of  glass  with  Canada  balsam. 
This  should  be  kept  hot  until  it  is  so  hard  as  to  be  just  brittle  when 
cold.  I  find  it  best  to  remove,  time  after  time,  a  small  piece,  until  it 
has  become  so  hard  that  when  cold,  it  can  be  rubbed  to  powder 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  piece  of  stone  should  be  made 
hot,  but  no  hotter  than  needful,  so  that  liquid  may  not  be  expelled  from 
the  fluid-cavities,  and  balsam  should  be  spread  over  the  flat  surface,  and 
kept  hot  for  a  while,  which  penetrates  into  the  softer  parts  and  hardens 
them.  Before  fixing  the  specimens  on  the  glass,  it  is  well  to  remove 
this  balsam,  and  fasten  it  down  by  that  on  the  glass.  I  find  it  much 
the  best  to  use  square  pieces  of  glass.  The  usual  3-inch  by  i  glasses 
are  very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose ;  since  they  are  much  too  long  in 
one  direction,  and  too  short  in  the  other.  I  use  glasses  i|-inch  square, 
and  generally  make  sections  about  i  inch  square,  which  is  a  very 
suitable  size.  Since  the  section  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the 
glass,  care  should  be  taken  in  grinding  down  not  to  scratch  the  glass. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  fastening  small  bits  of  sheet  zinc  at  each  comer 
with  balsam,  and  grinding  the  stone  with  emery  until  they  all  come 
flat  down  on  the  plate.  The  stone  is  then  equally  thin  all  over ;  and 
having  removed  the  bits  of  zinc  it  must  be  further  ground  down  on  the 
stones  until  of  the  proper  thickness,  and  the  upper  surface  finished  off 
in  the  manner  already  described.  The  thickness  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  rocL  If  coarse-grained  and  composed  of 
comparatively  transparent  minerals,  y^th  of  an  inch  may  not  be  too . 
thick,  whereas  some  very  fine-grained  and  opaque  rocks  should  be  not 
above  tisVo*^  ^^  ^^  inch.  Of  course  it  is  requisite  so  to  grind  them 
down  as  not  to  break  up  or  disturb  the  different  constituents ;  and, 
since  some  parts  may  be  very  hard  and  some  very  soft,  it  is  impossible 
to  prepare  perfect  sections  unless  they  are  slowly  ground  down  on  a 
fine-grained  stone,  which  may  gradually  wear  away  the  hardest  parts 
without  injuring  the  softest.  After  having  finished  the  section  I  find  it 
often  better  to  keep  it  some  time  before  I  mount  over  it  a  thin  glass 
cover,  in  order  that  the  balsam  may  become  qvivle  Yvaid,    \  XJwtxv  \xi€sx. 
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some  balsam  at  a  gentle  heat  on  a  thin  glass  cover  of  proper  size,  and 
just  before  I  place  it  on,  I  wet  the  surface  of  the  section  with  a  drop  of 
turpentine,  which  soaks  into  the  pores  so  as  to  make  it  more  trans- 
parent, and  renders  it  much  easier  to  fasten  down  the  glass  without  any ' 
bubbles.  This  must  be  done  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  as  not  to  cause 
the  section  to  break  up  by  melting  the  balsam  which  holds  it  fast  to  the 
glass  plate. 

Sections  of  very  soft  rocks,  which  would  easily  break  up  in  water, 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  hardening  them  with  balsam. 
They  should  be  first  soaked  with  turpentine,  and  then  with  soft  balsam, 
^d  kept  hot  until  quite  hard. 

We  may  modify  the  above  plan  with  advantage  in  preparing  sections 
of  such  hard  minerals  as  quartz.  If  ground  down  with  emery  and 
water,  deep  scratches  are  produced,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  remove 
them  by  means  of  the  softer  stones.  This  may  be  avoided  by  using 
fine  emery  paper,  held  flat  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  After  grinding 
down  to  nearly  the  proper  thickness  with  emery  and  water,  common 
English  flour- emery  paper  may  be  used,  which  soon  removes  the  deep 
scratches ;  and  afterwards  the  surface  may  be  almost  p>olished  by  using 
the  finest  French  emery  paper  employed  in  preparing  steel  plates  for 
engraving ;  a  perfect  polish  can  then  be  easily  given  by  means  of  rouge 
on  parchment.  Crystals  of  salts  soluble  in  water  may  also  be  ground 
down  and  dressed  smooth  on  emei}*  paper,  and  finally  polished  with 
rouge  in  the  same  manner ;  but  in  many  cases  they  may  be  examined 
without  this  preparation,  and  may  be  fastened  on  glass  with  balsam. 
Some  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  balsam,  and  must  be  kept  dry  in 
small  covered  cells  ;  others  may  be  mounted  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  same  salt,  when  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  liquid  enclosed  in  the 
fluid-cavities ;  and  when  very  small  they  may  be  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  or,  if  that  be  objectionable,  in  castor  oil. 

Sometimes  the  structure  of  a  rock  or  other  mineral  substance  may 
be  studied  to  great  advantage  by  grinding  it  to  a  suitable  shapes 
moderately  thick  and  flat,  fixing  one  side  to  glass  with  balsam,  and 
acting  on  the  other  with  a  dilute  acid.  If  one  part  is  soluble  and  the 
other  not  acted  on,  some  valuable  facts  may  be  learned.  As  an 
example  I  refer  to  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  which  has  lately  attracted  so 
much  attention.  One  part  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  other 
of  siliceous  minerals  insoluble  in  diluted  acid  ;  and  when  the  former  is 
dissolved  a  most  beautiful  and  minute  structure  may  be  seen,  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  minute  tubes  and  other  open  spaces  filled  with  the 
insoluble  minerals. 

For  the  directions  on  preparing  sections  which  follow,  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Rutley^  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who 
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has  had  very  great  experience  in  the  preparation  of  specimens,  and  has 
been  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  following  notes  for  this 
edition  of  "  How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope." 

In  removing  chips  from  minerals,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
sections,  the  size  of  the  chip  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  specimen ;  and,  in  the  case  of  small  crystals,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  cement  one  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  a  slab  of  plate 
glass,  and  then  carefully  to  grind  down  the  crystal  until  a  section 
parallel  to  that  face  is  procured.  The  size  of  chips  taken  from  minerals 
is  also  frequently  restricted  by  cleavage  planes,  and  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  split  off  pieces  parallel  to  different  directions  of  cleavage 
and  to  note  any  differences  which  such  sections  may  present  under  the 
microscope.  A  pair  of  cutting  pliers  with  strong  jaws  will  often  prove 
serviceable  in  removing  pieces  of  mineral  without  damaging  the 
specimen,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  sharp  blow  with  a 
hammer  dislodges  crystals  from,  or  even  destroys,  a  good  specimen.  It 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  hammer  as  much  as 
possible  when  dealing  with  cabinet  specimens  of  minerals.  Cabinet 
specimens  of  most  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  improved  than  damaged 
by  a  little  judicious  chipping,  especially  if  the  specimens  be  good-sized 
ones.  Where  rocks  present  any  schistoze  structure  or  any  tendency  to 
cleave  in  a  given  direction,  it  is,  of  course,  easier  to  procure  a  thin  and 
useful  chip  parallel  to  this  direction.  It  is  often  interesting  to  make 
two  or  more  sections  from  a  rock  which  possesses  a  fissile  structure  : 
one  parallel  with  the  cleavage,  the  lamination,  or  foliation,  and  others  in 
directions  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  these  planes.  Soft  rocks  often 
disintegrate  very  readily  during  grinding,  and  it  is  then  impossible  at 
times  to  procure  sections  without  previously  subjecting  the  chip  to  a 
hardening  process.  Soft  rocks  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  coherent  by 
steeping  thin  chips  of  them  in  a  mixture  of  Canada  balsam  and  benzol, 
or  in  a  limpid  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol.  A  chip,  if  first  steeped  in 
turpentine  and  then  dipped  in  Canada  balsam  and  slowly  dried,  is  also 
frequently  rendered  sufficiently  coherent  to  yield  a  good  section. 
Where  these  methods  fail  another  plan,  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  John 
Arthur  Phillips,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  This  consists  in  cutting  an 
ordinary  glass  slip,  3  inches  by  i,  into  three  parts.  One  surface  of  the 
chip,  previously  ground  smooth  and  prepared  by  one  of  the  above 
methods,  should  then  be  firmly  stuck  by  Canada  balsam  to  the  little 
square  of  glass,  the  other  side  of  the  glass  being  also  cemented  to  an 
ordinary  thick  plate-glass  slab,  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  held 
during  grinding.  This  treatment  obviates  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  section  from  the  glass  on  which  it  is  ground.  The  square  of  glass 
carrying  the  section  should  then  be  removed  from  the  lower  slab  by 
gently  wanning  it,  and  it  should  next  be  cemented  lo  an  oiivwarj  ^-^ss* 
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slip  and  covered  in  the  usual  way.  It  is,  of  course,  best  to  procure  a 
section  the  full  size  of  the  little  square  of  glass,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  marginal  portions  of  the  glass  square  which  usually  become 
scratched  and  ground,  should  then  be  hidden  by  painting  a  frame-woik 
of  Brunswick  black  over  the  disfigured  area.  In  grinding  hard  rocks 
(and  most  eruptive  rocks  are  sufficiently  hard  to  stand  the  process  well) 
the  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  : — 

Method  of  Preparing  a  Section  of  Hard  or  Moderately  Hard  Rodt, — 
Select  that  portion  of  the  specimen  which  appears  most  likely  to  show 
points  of  interest.  Remove  as  thin  and  as  broad  a  flake  as  possible 
from  that  portion  of  the  specimen  by  a  sharp  blow  with  a  small  dressing 
hammer  or  by  means  of  a  chisel.  Set  either  the  original  specimen  or 
its  label  aside  until  the  first  stage  of  grinding  is  completed,  and  a  label 
affixed  to  the  glass  slab  to  which  the  chip  is  attached.  Take  a  brush, 
an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  dip  it  in  water  and  then  dip  it  into  some 
No.  I  emery  powder :  with  this  smear  the  leaden  lap  of  the  grinding 
lathe:  set  the  lathe  in  motion,  and  then  press  the  chip  upon  the 
revolving  lap  with  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  or  with  the  forefinger 
and  middle  finger.  At  first  the  chip  will  probably  be  jerked  away,  but 
a  little  practice  will  soon  enable  the  operator  to  hold  it  firmly ;  as  the 
lap  becomes  dry  re-charge  it  with  more  emery  and  water.  Wipe  the 
chip  clean  and  examine  it  occasionally,  and,  when  a  sufficiently  good 
surface  is  obtained,  give  it  a  final  wipe,  taking  especial  care  that  no 
particles  of  the  coarse  emery  are  left  adhering  to  it. 

The  next  appliance  required  is  the  brass  grinding  plate,  or  a  plate- 
glass  slab  about  6yihy  4}4  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  finest  floor- 
emery  should  be  procured  and  the  chuck-bottle  must  be  filled  with  water. 
Some  of  the  emery  should  be  scooped  up  and  laid  on  the  grinding  slab 
and  water  jerked  or  chucked  on  to  it  from  the  bottie ;  the  roughly  ground 
surface  of  the  chip  of  rock  should  now  be  placed  on  the  slab  and  the 
grinding  carried  on  by  hand  with  a  circular  motion,  the  operator  taking 
care  to  grind  equally  over  every  part  of  the  plate.  If  this  precaution  be 
neglected  the  plate  will  soon  cease  to  have  a  true  surface  and  will  then 
be  useless.  The  grinding  plate  should  be  placed  in  a  shallow  tray  of 
rather  larger  dimensions,  as  the  emery  mud  gradually  works  over  the 
edges  of  the  plate.  The  chip  should  from  time  to  time  be  wiped  with 
a  rag  which  has  been  kept  free  from  coarse  emery,  and  when  a  peifectly 
smooth  and  flat  surface  is  procured  the  grinding  may  be  discontinued. 
The  next  step  is  to  light  a  Bunsen's  gas  jet  or  a  spirit  lamp  and  to  place 
it  beneath  a  metal  plate  supported  by  a  tripod.  Take  a  plate-glass  slab 
about  two  inches  square  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness 
(the  edges  should  be  roughly  ground  so  that  they  will  not  cut  the  fingersX 
place  it  upon  the  metal  plate  and  lay  upon  it  a  crumb  or  two  of  old 
Canada  balsam,  the  older  the  better.    The  chip  of  stone  should  also  be 
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laid  upon  the  hot  plate  with  its  unground  surface  downwards.  As  soon 
as  the  balsam  on  the  glass  slab  becomes  viscid  (it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  boil)  the  chip  of  stone  should  be  quickly  lifted  and  placed  with  its 
smoothly-ground  surface  on  the  balsam  —the  glass  slab  should  be  then 
pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  hot  plate,  taken  up  with  the  cork  forceps  and 
placed  upon  a  wooden  slab  or  a  piece  of  thick  millboard.  The  chip 
should  then  be  firmly  pressed  down  on  the  glass  slab  with  the  ends  of 
the  corks  on  the  forceps  or  with  an  ordinary  wine-cork,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  balsam  begins  to  set,  the  under  surface  of  the  slab  should  be  looked 
through  in  order  to  see  whether  the  adhesion  of  the  chip  is  perfect,  if 
not,  any  air  bubbles  may  usually  be  expelled  by  moving  the  chip  about 
in  a  rotatory  manner,  heavy  pressure  being  applied  at  the  same  time. 
The  slab  with  the  chip  affixed  should  then  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
quite  cold,  and  a  small  label  or  number  should  be  gummed  on  the  back 
of  the  slab,  and  in  one  corner,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view  of  the 
chip.  The  original  specimen  from  which  the  chip  was  taken,  and  its 
label,  may  then  be  replaced  in  the  collection.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  completion  of  the  first  stage,  and  the  slab  with  its  chip  may  be  put 
by  until  a  future  time,  or  the  second  stage  of  operation  may  be  com- 
menced. 

The  lap  of  the  grinding  lathe  is  to  be  again  charged  with  No.  i 
emery  and  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  lathe  is  set  in  motion  the  chip 
should  be  pressed  upon  the  lap,  the  fingers  holding  the  edges  of  the  glass 
slab.  The  glass  slab  should  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  in  a 
position  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  lap.  Practice  will  decide  the 
amount  of  pressure  which  may  be  conveniently  imparted  by  the  hands. 
-^  he  labour  may  sometimes  be  lightened,  if  the  stroke  of  the  machine 
be  too  high,  by  standing  upon  a  low  stool  an  inch  or  two  in  height. 
The  chip  should  occasionally  be  wiped  with  a  rag  or  washed  in  water 
to  see  what  progress  is  being  made.  As  soon  as  it  is  ground  to  about 
the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard  or  thick  note  paper  the  process 
should  be  discontinued,  the  chip  and  its  slab  carefully  freed  from  all 
traces  of  coarse  emery,  and  grinding  upon  the  brass  slab  with  fine  flour 
emery  must  be  again  resorted  to.  In  the  very  latest  stages  of  grinding 
a  few  drops  of  paraffine  will  be  found  serviceable,  the  section  then  work- 
ing more  smoothly  and  with  but  little  friction,  and  thereby  lessening 
the  danger  of  stripping  out  small  imbedded  crystals  or  of  othenvise  dis- 
integrating the  section.  In  these  later  stages  the  section  should  be 
frequently  examined  under  the  microscope,  being  previously  wiped,  and 
the  upper  surface  moistened  with  water  or  turpentine  in  order  to  increase 
its  translucency.  The  stage  of  the  microscope  should,  during  these 
examinations,  be  protected  by  a  small  tray  with  a  hole  cut  in  it,  the  hole 
corresponding  with  the  aperture  in  the  stage  but  being  less  in  diameter. 
A  glass  stage  plate  with  a  deep  flange  will  also  ansvc^i  \)kvs  ^mt^^s"^. 
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The  ultimate  thickness  of  the  section  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
translucency  of  the  rock  or  mineral  or  upon  the  points  which  it  may  be 
considered  most  necessary  to  elucidate.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
completion  of  the  second  stage  of  operations,  and  it  is  often  convenient 
to  leave  the  section  in  this  condition  so  that  reagents  may  be  applied, 
should  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  component  minerals,  &c. 

The  third  and  last  stage  consists  in  scraping  away  all  hard  balsam 
around  the  margin  of  the  section  and  again  placing  the  slab  on  the  hot 
plate  until  the  balsam  which  holds  the  section  is  quite  viscid.  While  this 
heating  process  is  going  on  the  following  apparatus  should  be  conveni- 
ently arranged : — Cork  forceps,  pushing  bar,  lifting  needle,  knife  or 
scraper.  A  watch-glass,  half-full  of  turpentine  and  standing  in  the  lid 
of  a  pill-box  or  other  support  New  Canada  balsam,  clean  glass  slip, 
clean  glass  cover,  small  forceps. 

When  the  balsam  is  perfectly  viscid,  remove  the  slab  from  the  hot 
plate  with  the  cork  forceps,  holding  the  forceps  firmly  in  the  left  hand 
Take  the  pushing  bar  in  the  right  hand  and  with  it  cautiously  push  or 
slide  the  section  over  the  edge  of  the  glass  slab  into  the  watch-glass 
containing  the  turpentine.  This  little  turpentine  bath  should  then  be 
carefully  heated,  as  by  this  means  the  balsam  which  adheres  to  the 
section  is  perfectly  dissolved.  A  drop  of  new  Canada  balsam  should 
next  be  placed  on  the  glass  slip.  The  section  should  then  be  lifted  with 
great  care  by  means  of  the  lifting  needle,  it  being  allowed  to  adhere  by 
one  of  its  flat  sides  to  the  side  of  the  needle,  and  it  should  be  at  once 
transferred  to  the  glass  slide  and  gently  let  down  upon  the  surface  of 
the  balsam.  The  slide  should  be  slightly  warmed,  another  small  patdi 
of  balsam  placed  on  the  top  of  the  section,  again  slightly  warmed,  and 
the  glass  cover  taken  by  one  edge  in  the  small  forceps,  passed  over  the 
flanie  to  warm  it,  and  allowed  to  descend  gently  on  the  balsam.  Pressure 
may  then  be  applied  to  the  cover  to  expel  the  excess  of  balsam, 
which  may  be  carefully  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the  specimen  is  ready 
f  jr  examination. 

S66.  On  Measuring  the  Anirles  of  Cirstals — Goniometer. — I  have 
already  adverted  to  the  principal  methods  of  measuring  objects,  but 
have  not  discussed  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  angles  of 
microscopic  crystals  in  the  microscope.  The  simplest  instrument  for 
the  purpose  is  one  which  was  arranged  many  years  ago  by  Schmidt  and 
known  as  Schmidfs  gonumieter.  It  consists  of  a  cobweb  stretched  across 
the  field  of  an  eye-piece,  and  capable  of  being  moved  by  an  arm  which 
passes  round  an  accurately  graduated  arc.  The  cobweb  line  is  placed 
parallel  to  one  face  of  the  crystal,  the  circle  being  moved  round  until 
the  bar  stands  at  zero.  The  latter  is  then  made  to  rotate  until  the  cob- 
web is  brought  parallel  with  another  face.  The  number  of  degrea 
through  which  the  bar  has  passed  marks  the  angle  of  the  crystal     It  is 
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absolutely  necessary  that  in  taking  this  measurement  the  crystal  should 
be  perfectly  flat,  for  otherwise  a  false  angle  will  be  obtained.  Crystals, 
some  of  which  are  lying  perfectly  flat  while  others  are  more  or  less  tilted 
on  one  side,  are  represented  in  pi.  LVI,  figs.  7,  8,  p.  218.  Dr.  I^eson 
has  proposed  a  more  perfect  goniometer  for  measuring  the  angles  of 
small  crystals,  which  is  copied  in  fig.  6  in  the  same  plate. 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  mineralogical  or  crystallographic 
investigations  require  special  appliances  for  determining  the  optical 
properties  of  refracting  bodies  and  observing  the  process  of  crystallisa- 
tion in  saline  solutions,  &c.  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  U.S., 
designed  an  instrument  specially  for  such  purpose,  which  he  called  the 
"Inverted  Microscope"  ("American  Journal  of  Science/'  second  series, 
vol.  XIV,  1852).  The  object-glass  was  placed  below  the  mica,  quartz, 
or  glass  plate  that  carried  the  solution  to  be  crystallised,  with  the  view 
of  protecting  the  lenses  from  the  corrosive  action  of  acid  vapours,  espe- 
cially that  of  hydro-fluoric  acid,  which  also  interfere  with  the  definition 
of  objects  under  examination.  This  arrangement  was  improved  upon 
and  more  fully  developed  in  its  applications  by  Mr.  Highley,  who  described 
the  "Mineralogist's  Microscope,"  figured  in  pi.  LVII,  p.  220,  in  the 
"Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  vol.  IV,  p.  281.  It  may 
thus  be  briefly  described  with  the  aid  of  the  figs,  i  and  2.  The  general 
distribution  of  parts  is  shown  in  the  first  figure,  when  the  instrument  is 
Arranged  for  ordinary  microscopical  observations.  Fig.  2  displays  the 
same  in  section  arranged  for  optical  investigations,  and  for  measuring 
the  optic  axes  in  crystals, 
f  On  a  central  pivot  screwed  into  a  solid  circular  base  rotates  a  plate 
that  carries  the  body,  prism  box  P,  object-glass,  and  fine  adjustment  A : 
to  the  side  of  the  base  is  fixed  a  square  bar  G,  that  carries  the  principal 
stage  with  its  coarse  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  secondary  stage  into 
which  fits  the  diaphragm,  polarising  bundle  B,  selenite  plates,  <&c.  A 
tube  screws  into  the  top  of  bar  G,  on  which  slides  the  mirror.  The 
body  slides  into  a  socket  attached  to  the  prism  box.  Within  the 
draw  tube  are  fittings  to  receive  glass  tubes  for  examining  with  a 
Leeson's  goniometer  and  minute  stop,  the  amount  of  rotation  in  liquids 
that  exhibit  circular  polarisation. 

The  prism  P,  that  reflects  the  image  of  the  object  up  the  axis  of  the 
body  at  a  convenient  angle  for  observation,  is  contained  in  a  solid  brass 
box,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  are  screwed  the  tubes  and  fine  ad- 
justment, A,  that  carry  the  object-glass,  and  one  side  is  removable  to 
allow  of  the  prism  being  readily  taken  out  and  cleaned. 

A  semicircular  arm  works  up  and  down  the  upright  bar  G,  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  pinion  R,  and  supports  the  circular  stage  S,  which  for 
ordinary  work  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  the  clamy 
nut  N.     The  stage  has  a  projecting  ring,  within  which  a  ^adwaX^i^  \\"ax.^ 
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rotates  when  optical  examinations  have  to  be  made:  but  whidi  b 
oTdinarily  fitted  with  a  plain  metal  plate  that  rises  flush  with  titie  tc^  of 
the  axes  of  the  stage.  In  this  instrument  the  object  has  to  be  placed 
with  the  glass  cover  downwards. 

A  short  body  replaces  the  ordinary  one  for  optical  examinalJOM; 
this  is  fitted  with  a  tourmaline  T,  and  a  cell  for  a  plate  of  calc  ^MrQ 
when  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  as  a  modification  of  Professor  Kobdh 
stauroscope  for  determining  crystal  systems ;  and  two  lenses  L  L  withi 
Jackson's  micrometer  M,  when  the  instrument  is  required  (or  diB  dc- 
termination  of  the  optic  axis  on  the  principle  of  Soleil's  instnimoit 
An  excellent  microscope  of  good  size  and  of  great  slrengdi 
steadiness  and  with  all  the  appliances  required  for  mineralogical 
vestigation  has  been  perfected  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand, 
Euston  Road. 

The   Mineralogical  Works  of  Dufrenoy,  Delafosse,   Desdi 
Groth,  Naumann,  and  Graihch,  and,  for  beginners,  the  little  manual' 
"  Mineralogy,"  by  F,  Rutley,  may  be  consulted.     The  works  of 
Rosenbusch,    and   v.    Lasaulx,  are   most  important  to  the  studoU 
micro-petrology. 

167.  or  the  uie  or  roUriiM  LiKbt.* — Polarised  light  must  not  be 
used  simply  to  show  structure,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  mer^  to 
show  pretty  colours,  for  it  is  a  most  searching  means  of  leatning  Ae 
nature  and  molecular  constitutions  of  the  substances  under  examinadco. 
'ITie  action  of  crystals  on  polarised  light  as  applied  to  the  microscope  is 
due  to  their  double  refraction,  which  depolarises  the  polarised  beam, 
and  gives  rise  to  colours  by  interference,  if  the  crystal  be  not  too  HaA 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  power  of  double  refraction  in  the 
line  of  vision.  This  varies  much  according  to  the  position  in  which  the 
crystal  is  cut,  and,  therefore,  in  a  section  of  a  rock  different  crystals  (rf 
the  same  mineral  may  give  very  different  results;  but  still  we  m^ 
often  form  a  good  general  opinion  on  the  intensity,  and  may  thai 
distinguish  different  minerals  whose  intensity  of  action  varies  &»■ 
siderably.  But  besides  this,  the  intensity,  but  not  the  character,  of  Al^ 
depolarised  light  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  crystal  in  relstu^ 
to  the  [)lane  of  polarisation  of  the  light  There  are  two  axes  at 
angles  to  each  other,  and  when  either  of  them  is  parallel  to  the  plane  cT 
polarisation,  the  crystal  has  no  depolarising  action,  and  if  the  polariaDg 
and  analysing  prism  are  crossed,  the  field  looks  black.  On 
either  the  crystal  or  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  intensity  of  depoU^ 
ing  action  gradually  increases,  until  the  axes  are  inclined  to  45°, 
then  gradually  diminishes  till  the  other  axis  is  in  the  plane  of  pobsi 
tion.  If,  therefore,  we  are  examining  any  transparent  body, 
that  this  takes-  place  uniformly  over  the  whole,  we  know  that  the 
•  Section  ^b^  was  wniMm\ii  1.\<.  H,  C.  5,0*1,  ^-R.S. 
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has  one  simple  crystalline  structure ;  whereas,  if  it  appears  as  it  were  to 
break  up  into  detached  parts,  each  of  which  changes  independently,  we 
know  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  crystalline  portions, 
either  related  as  twins,  or  quite  independent  of  each  other,  as  other 
facts  may  indicate.  By  using  a  plate  of  selenite  of  suitable  thickness,  we 
may  also  ascertain  in  what  directions  the  crystal  raises  and  depresses 
the  tint  of  colour  given  by  the  selenite,  and  can  thus  determine  the 
position  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal. 

As  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of  these  principles,  I  may 
refer  to  the  structure  of  pseudomorphs.  We  may  often  see  in  sections 
of  rocks  crystals  which  are  much  broken  up  either  by  mechanical 
violence  or  by  incipient  decomposition,  and  it  might  often  be  extremely 
difficult;  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  cases  where 
the  external  form  is  also  that  of  a  perfect  crystal,  and  yet  the  material 
completely  changed.  In  the  former  case  polarised  light  will  often 
show  at  once  that  all  the  different  portions  are  in  the  same  crystalline 
position,  and  related  to  the  external  form,  but  in  the  latter  are  arranged 
promiscuously,  independent  of  the  external  form,  or  related  to  it  as 
products  of  an  alteration  which  extended  inwardly  from  the  outer 
surface  or  from  irregular  cracks.  Occasionally  most  important  theore- 
tical conclusions  depend  on  such  a  structure,  and  it  may  be  almost 
conclusive  proof  of  the  metamorphism  of  masses  of  rock  when  other 
evidence  almost  fails. 

Then,  again,  we  must  examine  and  bear  in  mind  any  definite  order 
that  may  be  found  to  occur  in  the  arrangement  of  a  number  of  crystals, 
since  that  may  indicate  important  differences.  This  depends  on  the 
fact  that  crystals  have  a  tendency  to  form  with  particular  faces  perpendi- 
cular or  parallel  to  the  surface  on  which  they  grow,  depending  partly  on 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  partly  on  the  secondary  form  which 
may  be  produced  in  particular  circumstances.  Such  facts  may  show,  for 
example,  that  some  round  bodies,  like  oolitic  grains,  have  been  formed 
by  the  external  growth  of  crystals  radiating  from  a  central  nucleus, 
whilst  others,  like  those  so  common  in  meteorites,  were  formed  in  an 
entirely  different  manner,  and  have  the  structure  of  round  bodies  which 
crystallised  afterwards. 

S68.  On  the  Anatomy  of  Crystals. — Mr.  Sorby  well  observes  that  it 
is  the  most  important  for  an  observer  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
what  may  be  called  the  anatomy  of  crystals.  Much  might  be  said  on 
this  subject,  and  much  remains  to  be  learnt.  A  crystal  in  its  most 
perfect  state  is  bounded  by  definite  and  perfect  planes,  and  has  an 
uniform  and  simple  structure  throughout,  as  shown  by  its  cleavage  or 
by  its  optical  characters ;  but,  though  the  external  form  may  be  very 
simple  and  perfect,  its  internal  structure  may  be  far  from  simple.  Thin 
plates  or  large  segments  may  occur,  the  material  of  vjVv\c\v  *\?»  tvo\.*vci^^ 
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same  crystalline  position  as  the  rest,  but  inclined  at  difierent  anc^cf^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  twin  crystals ;  and  in  some  cases  this  gnres  rise 
to  very  remarkable  characters,  seen  to  great  advantage  in  some  of  the 
constituents  of  meteorites.  On  the  contrary,  all  perfect  aystalliDe 
planes  may  be  absent,  and  yet  the  ultimate  structure  may  be  that  of  a 
simple  and  perfect  crystal,  as  shown  by  cleavage,  or  by  the  action  of 
l)oIarised  light ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  necfessary  to  understand  what 
terms  should  be  employed  to  express  these  facts.  Shall  we  use  the  tens 
a  crystal  to  signify  a  body  bounded  by  definite  planes,  which  may  have 
a  very  composite  internal  structure,  or  to  signify  a  body  of  perfecdf 
simple  and  uniform  molecular  constitution,  which  does  not  happen  to 
have  perfect  bounding  planes  ?  In  studying  the  structure  of  rocks  it 
appears  to  me  far  better  to  use  the  term  a  crystal  to  signify  the  simpUdtj 
of  ultimate  molecular  constitution,  and  to  express  the  character  of  the 
external  form  by  saying  whether  it  is  bounded  by  crystalline  planes  or 
by  irregular  surfaces,  independent  of  the  crystalline  structure. 

If  we  use  this  phraseology  we  may  say  that  each  detached  plate  of  die 
echinoderm  is  one  crystal,  appearing  as  if  it  were  made  out  of  one  ampk 
crystal  of  calcite  cut  into  the  form  and  hollowed  out  into  all  the  compii- 
cated  structure  characteristic  of  that  kind  of  shell ;  and  as  an  exampk  of 
the  very  opposite  fact,  I  may  refer  to  certain  crystals  of  native  phosphite 
of  lime,  which  have  the  external  planes  characteristic  of  that  mincialt 
and  yet  arc  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  much  smaller  cr^'stals,  in  no 
way  related  to  the  external  form,  and  not  bounded  by  crystalline  planeSi 
Such  distinctions  are  amongst  the  most  important  in  studying  the 
microscopical  structure  of  rocks,  and  from  such  facts  the  physicsl 
history  of  a  rock  may  be  deduced. 

269.  Examination  of  Minerals. — One  very  interesting  point  whkh 
has  been  disclosed  by  microscopic  examination  is  this  : — that  minendi^ 
which  have  been  regarded  as  perfectly  homogeneous  and  which  have 
been  analysed  as  pure  specimens,  are  often  seen  to  contain  mineial 
matter  of  a  different  nature.  This  frequently  occurs  in  the  fonn  of 
definite  cr}-slals,  which  are  sometimes  irregularly  disposed  and  at  othen 
follow  certain  directions  corresponding  either  with  the  internal  stnictnre 
or  the  external  configuration  of  the  cr)^stal  in  which  they  lie.  These 
little  crystals  are  sometimes  so  minute  that  it  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  mineral  species  to  which  they  belong,  wkh 
anything  like  precision.  Such  diminutive  and  undetermined  forms  are 
spoken  of  as  microliths,  belonites,  trichites,  &c.  Bodies  of  this  desciq>- 
tion  sometimes  occur  in  the  matrix  of  various  rocks,  and  in  some  caseSg 
where  rocks  have  undergone  absolute  fusion,  they  form  dense  streamSi 
which  are  seen  to  follow  more  or  less  tortuous  courses  through  the 
section,  and  to  sweep  around  the  larger  crystals  and  other  impediments 
yf\iic\\  may  happen  to  lie  in  their  path.    Such  structure  is  spoken  -of  as    j 
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fluxion-Structure,  and  it  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  rocks  of  a 
vitreous  character;  when,  however,  these  microliths  become  veiy 
numerous,  the  glassy  character  of  the  rock  diminishes  until  at  last  it 
may  become  completely  devitrified,  and  cease  to  exhibit  the  simple 
refraction  which  characterises  glassy  matter.  Microscopic  examination 
of  minerals  also  shows  that  some  of  them  contain  lamellae  and  patches 
of  other  minerals.  This  may  be  well  seen  in  some  sections  of  oligo- 
clase,  &c.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  mineral  components  of  a  rock 
exhibit  no  well  developed  crystalline  forms ;  under  such  circumstances 
optical  characters,  angles  of  cleavage,  hardness,  colour  of  streak,  &c., 
should  be  noted ;  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  determination  of  the 
associated  minerals,  will  often  give  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  in 
question,  but  at  times  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  and  chemical  reagents 
becomes  necessary,  and  it  is  well  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  doubtful 
mineral  before  the  section  is  mounted,  otherwise  it  may  be  needful  to 
remove  the  covering  glass,  a  process  which  generally  entails  the  re- 
mounting, and  not  unfrequently  the  destruction  of  a  section.  Where 
substances  easily  soluble  in  acids  are  present,  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
reagent  to  the  section  before  it  is  ground  very  thin.  It  can  then  be 
quickly  washed  and  subsequent  grinding  will  usually  remove  all  traces  of 
the  mischief  which  the  reagent  has  done.  The  subject  of  fluid  cavities, 
stone  cavities,  &c.,  which  occur  in  some  minerals,  is  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Sorby,  in  page  235. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of  petrology  should  possess  a 
certain  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  and  especially  of  the  characters  of 
those  minerals  which  most  frequently  constitute  rocks.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  characteristics  of  about  a  couple  of  dozen  mineral 
species  will  enable  the  observer  to  work  out  the  mineral  composition  of 
a  considerable  number  of  rocks,  but  he  should  begin  by  learning  to 
determine  hand  specimens  by  the  ordinar}'  tests,  given  in  text-books  on 
the  subject,  before  entering  upon  the  microscopic  branch  of  the  work,  as 
it  is  frequently  more  difficult  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  mineral  by 
means  of  the  microscope  than  by  the  naked  eye,  a  pocket  lens,  and  a 
penknife.  In  work  of  this  kind,  we  should  remember  that  the  micro- 
scope is  our  assistant  when  unaided  vision  fails  us,  and  that,  by  em- 
plo)dng  that  assistance  needlessly,  we  are  taicing  pains  to  gain  information 
by  a  difficult  and,  it  may  be,  dangerous  method. 

A  description  of  the  simple  means  of  determining  ordinary  minerals 
will  be  found  in  any  good  manual  or  text-book  of  mineralogy,  and, 
therefore,  only  the  microscopic  characters  of  a  few  of  the  more  common 
rock-forming  minerals  will  be  given  here.  Mr.  Rutley's  "Study  ot 
Rocks,"  published  by  Longmans  and  Co.,  may  be  consulted. 

Among  the  most  important  of  ordinary  minerals  are  the  felspars  ; 
they  aystallize  in  two  systems,  the  monoclinic  or  oblique^  zxA  \!tv^  trl- 
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clinic  or  anorthic.  The  former  are  spoken  of  as  "  orthodasik*  felspar% 
because  they  possess  two  directions  of  cleavage  at  rig^t  angles  to  one 
another ;  the  latter  are  known  as  ^^ plagiociastic''  because  their  cleavages 
do  not  form  right  angles.  The  crystals  of  the  orthoclastic  felspais  are 
frequently  twinned,  while  those  of  the  plagioclastic  felsp>ars  invariably  duiw 
twinning.  Fig.  5,  pi.  LVIII,  represents  portion  of  a  crystal  of  plagiodate^ 
from  a  rock  occurring  at  Drumfin,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  as  seen  by 
polarised  light.  This  twinning  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye^  but 
when  viewed  by  polarised  light,  under  the  microscope,  the  structure  is 
demonstrated  by  strongly-marked  chromatic  effects,  the  twin  lamelle 
appearing  of  different  colours,  which,  on  revolution  of  one  of  the  niools^ 
are  succeeded  by  their  complementaries.  In  the  orthoclastic  felspars 
twinning  takes  place  upon  two  types,  the  one  called  the  Carlsbad,  the 
other  the  Baveno  type;  the  latter  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  es- 
pecially in  microscopic  crystals,  but  the  Carlsbad  type  is  constantly  to  be 
met  with.  The  plane  of  composition,  in  this  case,  lies  parallel  to  Ac 
clino-pinakoid.  The  diagrams,  in  fig.  3,  pi.  LVIII,  will  sufficiently 
explain  its  position. 

In  sections  of  microscopic  crystals  the  position  of  No.  4  in  fig.  3, 
pi.  LVIII,  is  that  in  which  these  twins  are  best  shown.  Such  sections 
would  give  the  following  appearances : — The  shaded  sides  representing  one 
colour,  and  the  unshaded  ones  another.  In  crystals  of  orthoclastic  felspars 
there  is  sometimes  a  peculiar  cross-hatched  structure  visible  by  polarised 
light,  under  the  microscope,  but  its  presence  is  more  common  in  massm 
specimens  than  in  small  crystals.  This  structure,  when  developed,  is 
very  characteristic  of  orthoclase.  These  two  sets  of  striae  run  paialld 
to  the  ortho-  and  the  clino-pinakoids  of  the  crystals,  or  in  the  correspond- 
ing directions  in  the  massive  and  cleavable  varieties  of  the  minenJ. 
Untwinned  crystals  of  ortlwclase  polarise  in  sheets  of  uniform  colour 
when  the  sections  are  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  but  if  variable  in 
thickness  the  tint  varies.  If  the  section  be  so  cut  that  a  portion  of  the 
crystal  forms  a  wedge,  then  bands  of  colour  will  be  seen  by  polarised 
light,  the  colours  softening  into  one  another ;  this,  however,  is  a  pheno- 
menon by  no  means  peculiar  to  orthoclase,  but  takes  place  in  all 
doubly  refracting  wedges,  and  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
these  blurred  bands,  and  bands  which  are  bounded  by  sharp  and  definite 
margins,  such  as  those  which  result  from  twinning,  when  twinned  cxystals 
are  viewed  by  polarised  light. 

In  the  plagioclastic  felspars  numerous  twin  lamellae,  lying  side  by 
side,  are  seen  by  polarised  light.  The  twinning  in  this  group  of  felspars 
may  take  place  upon  several  different  types.  On  that  known  as  the 
albite  type  re-entering  angles,  or  rather  very  minute  furrows,  are  caused 
on  the  basal  i)lanes  of  the  crystal  by  a  repeated  hemitropy. 

jl'hese  striai  may  even  be  seen  clearly  with  the  naked  eye.     Tbc 
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bands  are  often  very  numerous,  and  are  occasionally  seen  to  end 

abruptly.     The  cause  of  their  arrest  is  not  well  understood,  but  I  have 

once  or  twice  met  with  something  of  an  analogous  nature 

in  orthoclastic  felspars;   the  divisional  line  between  the 

opposite  parts  of  a  Carlsbad  twin  being  suddenly  stopped, 

carried  on  at  right  angles  for  a  very  short  distance,  and 

again  continued  in  the  original  direction,  T  T,  as  in  the 

polished  slice  through  a  crystal  of  murchisonite,  represented 

about  the  natural  size. 

The  minerals,  Uuctte  and  rupheline,  which  closely  resemble  felspars  in 
their  composition,  crystallise,  the  one  in  the  tetragonal,  the  other  in  the 
hexagonal  system.  The  polarisation  of  the  former  never  gives  any 
chromatic  effects,  but  merely  bands  of  neutral  tint  and  of  different 
intensity,  while  in  very  minute  crystals,  such  as  those  which  help  to 
form  leucitophyr  or  sperone,  there  is  no  perceptible  polarisation,  the 
crystals  behaving  as  a  singly  refracting  substance,  and  becoming  dark 
between  crossed  nicols.  The  boundaries  of  these  diminutive  leucite 
crystals  are  also  very  often  hazy  and  ill-defined.  Interesting  inclosures 
of  fluid  cavities  and  crystals  often  occur  within  crystals  of  leucite,  and 
are  frequently  disposed  in  a  very  symmetrical  manner,  either  in  a  some- 
what annular  arrangement,  according  with  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  aystal,  or  else  in  cruciform  or,  more  rarely,  radiate  patterns.  In 
some  cases,  long  microliths  or  rods  may  be  observed  in  leucite  crystals, 
around  the  ends  of  which  curious  finely  granular  aggregations  have  formed. 

Crystals  of  nepheline  are  characterised  by  sections  which,  if  cut  trans- 
versely to  the  longer  axis  of  the  crystals,  are  hexagonal  in  form,  fig.  i, 
pL  LVIII,  p.  224  (from  the  nephelinite  of  Katzenbuckel,  near  Heidel- 
berg). These  transverse  sections  become  dark  when  the  Nicol's  prisms 
are  crossed.  When  the  crystals  are  cut  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  the 
sections  result  in  parallelograms ;  they  usually  polarise  in  rather  weak 
colours. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  nepheline  are  almost  equally  applicable 
to  the  mineral  apatite  (the  crystallized  phosphate  of  lime),  but  the  latter 
usually  occurs  in  long,  often  acicular,  crystals,  while  those  of  nepheline 
are  generally  short,  thick,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  larger  dimensions.  Relative 
size,  however,  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  discriminating 
between  the  two  minerals,  since  crystals  of  apatite  have  been  found  which 
fail  exceed  in  size  any  known  crystal  of  nepheline.  Fluid  cavities  and 
inclosures  of  microliths,  crystals,  and  granular  matter,  are  found  both  in 
apatite  and  nepheline.  Apatite  crystals  are  often  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed in  the  nuiss  of  rock,  sometimes  forming  little  colonies.  Crystals 
of  quartz,  when  cut  transversely,  also  give  hexagonal  sections,  but  they 
may  usually  be  distinguished  with  ease,  by  the  strong  colours  in  whicK 
they  polarise.     They  often  contain  fluid  cavities^  c^^sX.^^s  ol  ciOc^^^ 
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minerals,  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  magma  which  sutroands  thcnit 
as  in  fig.  2,  pi  LVIII,  which  represents  a  crystal  in  quartz  poiphyiy, 
from  Dundhu,  Arran. 

Calcspar^  which  also  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  genenOj 
polarises  in  weak  colours.  When  it  occurs  in  thin  sections  of  iock% 
filling  vesicles  or  fissures,  a  well-marked  twinning  structure  is  often  visiUe 
by  polarised  light,  and  which  is  said  to  occur  in  directions  parallel  to  the 
face — \  R.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  definite 
crystalline  forms  in  these  secondarily  developed  aggregates  of  calcspa^ 
which,  both  in  veins  and  in  amygdaloids,  appear  to  consist  of  irregulaily 
shaped  patches,  the  twin  lamellae  of  the  different  patches  nmning  in 
various  directions.     This  may  be  well  seen  in  thin  sections  of  marble. 

The  minerals  hornblende  and  augite^  both  of  which  crystallize  in  the 
monoclinic  or  oblique  system,  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
eruptive  rocks  that  it  is  important  for  the  petrologist  to  distinguish  them 
when  seen  in  microscopic  sections.  By  ordinary  illumination  bodi 
appear  green,  the  augite  usually  presenting  an  exceedingly  pale  tint 
By  revolving  the  lower  nicol  (polariser)  beneath  the  section,  it  win 
usually  be  found  that  the  hornblende  changes  to  different  shades  of 
green  or  to  reddish-brown  colours,  while  augite,  except  in  very  thick 
sections,  seldom  shows  any  trace  of  colour-change  (dichroism). 

Doubtful  cases  often  occur  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  these  two  minerals,  and  recourse  must  then  be  had 
to  the  goniometer  if  any  good  transverse  sections  of  the  crystals  occur, 
since  the  angle  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  in  hornblende  very  greatly 
exceeds  that  which  characterises  augite.  When  good  transverse  sections 
of  the  crystals  cannot  be  found,  and  especially  when  cleavage  is  ill-defined 
and  the  minerals  are  much  altered,  or  even  represented  only  by  pseudo- 
morphs,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  state  whether  such  a  rock  con- 
tains, or  originally  contained,  hornblende  or  augite,  a  difficulty  out  of  whidi 
the  other  associated  minerals  will  give  us  little  safe  help,  paragenesis^  in 
such  a  case,  affording  untrustworthy  ground  for  discrimination,  since  boA 
minerals  are  sometimes  present  in  the  same  rock.  Dtaiiage  and  hnmM^ 
show  little  or  no  dichroism.  The  former  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
minerals  in  the  rock  known  as  gabbro, 

Schorly  which  sometimes  occurs  in  granite  and  other  rocks,  especiall]! 
near  their  margins  or  lines  of  contact,  may  generally  be  known  by  the 
almost,  or  quite,  triangular  sections  which  the  prisms  often  present  when 
cut  transversely,  and  by  the  deep  blue  colour  frequently  displayed  in 
thin  sections  by  ordinary  transmitted  light. 

The  micas  are  also  very  important  minerals,  since  they  constitute  1 
considerable  proportion  of  some  eruptive  masses,  both  lava  flows,  dykei^ 
and  deep-seated  masses.  To  distinguish  the  different  spedes  witl 
precision,  specif  appliances  for  examining  their  optical  properties  n 
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often  needed  As  a  rule  the  dark  coloured  micas  are  those  rich  in 
magnesia,  while  the  pale  silvery  ones  are  mostly  potash  micas.  Micas 
may  be  distinguished  under  the  microscope  by  their  six-sided  forms 
when  the  section  lies  parallel  with  the  basal  plane,  and  by  the  parallelo- 
grams which  result  from  sections  taken  more  or  less  transversely  to  the 
base,  and  which  show,  by  fine  parallel  lines,  the  laminae  of  which  the 
crystal  is  composed.  These  sections  transverse  to  the  basal  planes  are 
usually  strongly  dichroic.  This  remark  applies  also  to'  chlorite,  but  the 
strong  green  colour  of  the  mineral  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
micas.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  chlorite  has  its  crystalline 
form  poorly  developed  in  rocks,  often  only  little  irregularly-shaped 
flecks,  scales,  and  patches  are  to  be  discerned  under  the  microscope, 
while,  occasionally,  the  scales  group  themselves  into  fan-shaped  aggre  • 
gates  or  sheaves.  There  are  many  other  green  minerals  more  or  less 
allied  to  chlorite,  which,  like  it,  occur  as  secondary  or  substitution  pro- 
ducts in  rocks,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  them  has 
led  microscopists  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  "Viridite,"  which 
embraces  them  all  and  serves  as  a  provisional  name,  until  the  different 
species  can  be  recognized  with  certainty. 

Epidote  (silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia), 
which  seems  very  seldom  to  occur  as  a  normal,  but  only  as  a  secondary 
mineral  in  rocks,  generally  lines  little  fissures,  or  fringes  small  cavities. 
The  crystals  are  usually  grouped  in  radial  aggregates,  have  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  and  exhibit  considerable  dichroism. 

Olivine  is  a  mineral  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  basalts  and  in 
a  few  other  eruptive  rocks  (Lherzolite,  &c.).  The  crystals  usually  have 
their  angles  rounded  oflf,  polarise  in  feeble  colours,  and  frequently 
contain  minute  vesicles.  Olivine  is  often  partly  or  entirely  replaced  by 
serpentine  or  other  hydrous  magnesian  silicates,  under  which  circum- 
stances it  shows  either  fringes  of  altered  matter  along  the  margins  of  the 
crystals  and  along  fissures  in  them,  or  else  it  exhibits  the  polysynthetic 
structure  which  is  so  characteristic  of  pseudomorphs,  fig.  2,  pi.  LIX. 

Hematite  (peroxide  of  iron)  when  crystallized  (specular  iron)  is 
generally  of  a  red  or  orange  colour  when  seen  by  ordinary  transmitted 
light  Magnetite  (FeO,Fe203),  limonite  (FcjOaHjO),  and  pyrites 
(FeSa)  are  nearly  always  opaque,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  reflected 
light  in  order  to  discriminate  between  them.  Titaniferous  iron  is  also 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  rocks.  Much  of  the  magnetic  iron  is 
titaniferous,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  titaniferous  irons  give  more  or  less 
hexagonal  outlines,  while  magnetite  generally  shows  only  isometric  forms. 
In  some  cases,  however,  long  aggregates  of  octahedra  of  magnetite 
occur,  and  cubes  of  pyrites  are  someiimes  so  disposed  as  to  form 
elongated  rods,  by  the  symmetrical  apposition  of  cubes  in  strav^Vvl  \vcve?». 
In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  mentioned,  t.\\e  stv\de\\\.  ^o\3\^ 
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familiarise  himself  with  many  others  which  are  of  common  oocurtenoe 
and  with  the  group  of  the  zeolites,  which  are  often  present  in  volcanic 
rocks.  The  above  is  a  mere  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  principal  rock* 
forming  minerals;  for  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Zirkel's  "  Mikroskopische  Beschaffenheit  der  Mineralien  und  Gestdnei" 
Rosenbusch's  "  Mikrokopische  Phisographie  der  Mineralien,"  and  other 
continental  works  on  Micro-Petrology.  Several  papers  upon  these  sub- 
jects will  also  be  found  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society"  (London),  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey"  (Eng- 
land), "The  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,"  "The  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  "The  Geological  Magazine,"  and  the 
"  Popular  Science  Review." 

S90.  Mlcroficoplcal  Examination  of  Rocks.* — Rocks  are  aggregates 
of  mineral  matter  either  in  an  amorphous,  cryptocrystalline,  or  definitely 
crystallized  condition,  the  component  particles  or  crystals  being  bound 
together  by  a  cement  or  paste,  in  some  cases  similar  to,  in  othen 
differing  from  the  individual  components  of  the  rock  in  chemical  and 
physical  characters.  The  object  to  be  attained,  therefore,  by  micro- 
scopic examination  of  thin  sections  of  rocks  is  to  ascertain  the  precise 
nature  of  the  minerals  which  compose  them,  and  to  acquire  infoimar 
tion  relative  to  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  components,  and  any 
I)hysiail  features  of  interest  which  they  may  present  either  individually 
or  collectively.  Rocks  may  conveniently  be  classed  as  sedimentary  and 
eruptive. 

Sedimentary  Rocks, 

In  the  mineral  composition  of  sedimentary  rocks  we  find  that  from 
the  earliest  known,  to  the  latest  geological  periods,  there  is  little  more 
than  a  repetition.  Yet,  although  they  vary  but  slightly  in  chemical  com- 
position, regarded  qualitatively,  and  often  quantitatively,  they  differ  con- 
siderably at  times  in  their  physical  characters,  while  the  diverse  nature 
of  the  fossils  which  they  respectively  contain,  sufficiently  point  to  the 
very  varying  conditions  of  depth  under  which  they  were  originally 
deposited,  and  to  changes  in  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  which  have  been  governed  by  an  almost  countless  series  of  changes 
in  the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  • 

That  the  nature  or  facies  of  past  and  present  subaqueous  life  has 
been^  and  is,  at  times  considerably  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
detritus  which  has  been,  or  is  now  being,  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
seas  and  lakes,  there  can  be  little  doubt :  the  colonization,  the  migration, 

*  Sections  269  and  270  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Frank  Rutley  for  the  present 
edition  of  this  work. 
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or  the  extinction  of  the  submarine  tenantry  being  closely  connected 
with  the  nature  of  their  feeding  grounds,  and  with  the  diminution  or 
increase  of  the  depth  between  the  surface  of  the  water  at  which  those 
grounds  have  stood  at  different  times,  coupled  with  other  variations  of 
physical  conditions  which  have  helped  to  render  certain  areas  populous 
or  sterile.  No  one,  for  example,  who  has  seen  strata  hundreds  of  feet 
in  thickness,  which  are  almost  or  entirely  devoid  of  fossils,  and  has  then 
met  with  little  narrow  beds,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  same  series,  but 
in  which  organic  remains  are  densely  crowded,  can  help  feeling  that 
such  differences  are  due  to  physical  changes,  many  of  which  are  harder 
to  explain  than  to  believe  in. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  may  conveniently  be  classed  as  argillaceouSy 
arenaceous,  and  calcareous.  The  first  embraces  mud ;  indurated  mud,  or 
mudstone ;  mudstone  fissile  in  the  direction  of  bedding,  or  shale ;  mud- 
stone  fissile  in  directions  other  than  that  of  bedding,  slate.  These  may 
also  contain  admixtures  of  free  silica  or  calcareous  matter,  giving  rise  to 
sandy  shales,  calcareous  slates,  &c.  Rocks  of  the  argillaceous  group, 
when  free  from  such  admixtures,  consist  chemically  of  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina. 

The  arenaceous  group  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  comprises  sands, 
sandstones,  or  sands  in  which  the  granules  of  silica  are  bound  together 
by  a  cement  either  of  silica,  oxides  of  iron,  carbonate  of  iron,  carbonate 
of  lime,  &c. ;  grits  in  which  the  grains  are  coarser  (as  in  the  millstone 
grit),  or  in  which  the  grains  are  no  longer  separable  but  form  a  fine- 
grained compact  rock  (as  in  the  Denbighshire  or  Coniston  grits), 
puddingstone  and  siliceous  conglomerates,  in  which  rounded  pebbles  of 
silica  are  imbedded  in  a  matrix  either  of  silica  or  of  some  other  sub- 
stance. The  rocks  of  this  group  may  also  contain  various  admixtures 
of  calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  other  matter. 

The  calcareous  group  includes  all  limestones  friable  and  earthy,  as 
chalk,  &c.,  cryptocrystalline,  as  in  some  carboniferous  and  other  lime- 
stones, or  with  a  well-developed  crystalline  structure,  as  in  statuary 
marbles.  These  may  also  contain  admixtures  of  arenaceous  or  argilla- 
ceous matter,  so  that  we  may  have  sandy  and  argillaceous  limestones. 

By  comparing  thin  sections  of  the  rocks  belonging  to  these  three 
groups  under  the  microscope,  they  may  afterwards,  as  a  rule,  be  easily 
distinguished  from  one  another.  By  an  examination  of  such  sections  of 
slate,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  component  particles  have  been  re-arranged 
by  pressure  with  their  longest  axes  in  the  directions  in  which  cleavage 
takes  place,  while  in  a  section  of  ordinary  shale  or  mudstone,  the  longer 
axes  of  the  particles  will  be  seen  to  follow  the  planes  of  lamination  or  bed- 
ding. The  polarisation  of  the  quartz  granules  in  sandstones  and  grits  sufii- 
ciently  serves,  as  a  rule,  to  distinguish  them,  while,  in  th^  e^iXcaLt^cvw's* 
group  of  rocks^  when  the/ are  crystalline  the  twinnmg  oi  lYv^  coia^oxiecvX 
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granules,  or  imperfectly  developed  crystals  of  calcspar,  when  viewed  by 

polarised  light,  is  usually  well  marked. 

Eruptive  Rocks, 

The  eruptive  rocks  are  generally  divided  into  two  groups : — 
h.  Those  which  contain  over  60  per  cent  of  silica,  and 
b.  Those  which  contain  under  60  per  cent  of  silica. 
The  former  have  for  the  most  part  never  reached  the  surfieuXi  or 
what  at  the  time  of  their  extrusion  was  the  surface,  but  have  solidified 
beneath  more  or  less  considerable  masses  of  superjacent  rock,  while  the 
latter  have,  as  a  rule,  actually  reached  the  surface  and  have  often  been 
poured  out  as  lava  flows.*  The  rocks  of  the  former  group  are  often 
spoken  of  as  plutonic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter  group  whicb  are 
called  volcanic.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  causes  which  tended 
to  force  upwards  the  rocks  of  the  one,  are  identical  with  those  which 
forced  up  the  rocks  of  the  other  group ;  the  fact  of  their  reaching  the 
surface,  or  not,  having  been  governed  by  circumstances  over  which  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  molten  rock  had  no  control,  although 
those  circumstances  may  have  modified  or  changed  the  chemicali 
mineralogical,  and  physical  characters  of  the  ejected  or  pseudo-ejeded 
matter. 

Since  these  remarks  are  merely  intended  for  the  assistance  of  thoae 
who  are  just  entering  upon  this  branch  of  microscopic  study,  only  a 
few  of  the  most  important  rocks  will  now  be  dealt  with.  Among  those 
which  contain  over  60  per  cent  of  silica,  \ht  granites^  syenitic  gnudta^ 
syenites,  quartz  porphyrieSy  and  felstones  are  of  most  common  occur- 
rence, as  eruptive  masses  and  dykes,  which  have,  as  a  rule,  solidified 
deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  trachytes  and  some  of  the 
pitchstoneSy  obsidianSj  and  rhyolitic  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  typical  cf 
the  superficially  extruded  matter,  or  lavas^  in  which  a  high  percentage 
of  silica  is  present 

In  microscopically  examining  sections  of  different  granites^  we  find 
the  same  minerals  frequently  developed  on  a  small  scale,  which  we 
able  to  identify  (often  with  the  naked  eye),  as  occurring  in  the 
rocks  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  at  times  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  other  minerals,  which  would,  from  their  minute 
dimensions,  remain  unnoticed ;  moreover,  by  polarised  light,  the  felqian 
which  help  to  compose  some  granites  are  seen  to  be  partly  orthodaac 
and  partly  plagioclase.  The  micas  will  be  readily  recognized  under  the 
microscope  by  the  foliated  structure  visible  in  sections  cut  transverady 
or  obliquely  to  the  basal  plane,  while  the  quartz,  which  is  c»sy  of 
recognition,  will  frequently  be  found  to  contain  other  minerals,  such  aa 

*  Some  rocks  which  have  actually  reached  the  surface  and  have  fbmied  lava 
belong,  however,  to  the  first  gjcoup,  s>ich  «&  tnchYtes,  rhyolites,  &c. 
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crystals  of  apatite^  mica,  &c,  together  with  minute  lacunae,  filled  some- 
times with  fluid,  in  which  small  bubbles  and  occasionally  little  crystals 
may  be  detected  under  moderately  high  powers.  Magnetite^  pyrites^ 
and  titaniferous  iron  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  granites,  but  the 
number  of  different  minerals  which  have  been  observed  in  rocks  of  this 
class,  usually  occurring  in  subordinate  proportion  to  the  more  common 
components,  is  so  great  that  an  enumeration  of  them  would  here  be  out 
of  place. 

Hornblende  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  ingredient,  and  when 
occurring  in  tolerable  quantity,  the  rock  is  spoken  of  as  syeniticgranite. 
When  hornblende  entirely  replaces  the  miea^  the  rock  is  called  syenite  by 
some  petrologists,  while  others  restrict  that  name  to  a  rock  whose  chief 
components  are  orthoclase  and  hornblende.  By  the  naked  eye,  as  well 
as  by  means  of  the  microscope,  it  may  be  noticed  that  granites  some- 
times contain  different  micas,  such  as  muscovite^  biotite^  lepidolite,  &a 
The  latter  may  be  known  by  the  red  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the 
blowpipe  flame,  while  the  two  former  species  may  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  their  difference  of  colour  when  seen  by 
ordinary  reflected  light.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  other  magnesia  and  lithia-containing  micas  besides  biotite  and 
lepidolite,  although  many  of  them  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  species  of 
common  occurrence. 

In  the  quartz-porphyries y  or  elvans^  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  we 
find  that  much  of  the  quartz  and  felspar  which  they  contain  is  so  in- 
timately mixed,  that  the  matrix  or  paste  of  such  a  rock  merely  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  finely  granular  or  cryptocrystalline  aggregate  of 
these  materials,  which,  by  polarised  light  exhibits,  as  a  rule,  a  fine 
mosaic-like  appearance,  caused  by  the  strong  polarisation  of  the  quartz 
and  the  less  strong  polarisation  of  the  felspathic  matter,  or  perhaps  of 
some  of  the  quartz.  Such  an  intimate  admixture  of  quartz  and  ortho- 
dose  is  spoken  of  as  felsitic  matter^  and  it  constitutes  the  principal 
portion  of  those  rocks  known  2ls  felstones^  felsites^  or  eurites.  These  are 
sometunes  porphyritiCy  through  the  development  of  crystals  of  ortlio- 
dasey  mica,  hornblende,  &c,  while  the  true  quartz- porphyries  always  con- 
tain clearly  discernible  crystals  or  rounded  grains  of  cjuartz,  and  fre- 
quently well-developed  crystals  of  orthoclase,  mica,  &c  It  should  be 
noted  that,  although  separate  names  are  given  to  the  rocks  just  men- 
tioned, their  mineral  and  qualitative-chemical  composition  is  pretty 
much  the  same  and  in  some  cases  identical.  Indeed,  we  may  even 
trace  the  passage  of  quartz-poryhyries,  or  elvans,  into  granite,  the  former 
rocks  usually  forming  spurs  or  dykes  which  have  emanated  from  deep- 
seated  granitic  masses.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  these  rocks  vary 
rather  in  physical  than  in  mineralogical  or  chemical  character^  and  ^e 
may,  therefpre,  r^ard  the  special  names  applied  to  lVie\xi  ;)k&  *vxi.^c:dX>N^ 
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of  physical  peculiarities,  which  have  been  governed  by  the  various  can- 
ditions  under  which  these  rock-masses  of  approximately  identical  coni- 
position  have  solidified. 

Granulite^  leptynite^  or  weiss-stein  may  be  regarded  mineralogicaUy 
as  a  granite  in  which  the  mica  is  absent,  and,  indeed,  felstone,  ^en 
free  from  mica,  may  be  considered  as  a  fine-grained  version  of  granoUte 
The  rock  known  as  minette  is  composed  in  great  part  of  crystals  ot 
magnesian  mica  imbedded  in  a  felspathic  matrix,  in  which  also  crystals 
of  orthoclase  have  sometimes  been  well  formed. 

Kersantite^  a  rock  typically  developed  in  Brittany,  differs  fiom 
minette  in  the  felspathic  component  being  plagioclase  instead  of  orih^^ 
close.  The  whole  of  the  rocks  just  alluded  to  have  been  met  with  only 
in  the  form  of  bosses,  dykes,  or  intrusive  sheets  between  stratified  rodsSi 
and  they  have  never  been  observed  as  actual  lava  flows,  but  to  say  that 
rock  masses  of  such  composition  have  never  reached  the  surface  and 
have  never  consummated  in  a  lava  flow,  would  be  one  of  those  Uind 
perversions  of  the  truth  which  a  forced  and  unnatural  classification  too 
often  begets. 

The  trachytes  are  rocks  analogous  in  composition  to  some  of 
those  of  which  we  have  already  been  speaking,  and  even  though  smd' 
dine  be  separated  from  orthoclase^  and  tridymite  from  quartz^  as  distinct 
mineral  species,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  tamper  with  percentage  composi- 
tion, and  it  seems  probable  that  in  time  trachyte  will  be  recognized  as 
the  lava  emanating  from  deep-seated  granitic  masses,  and  that  the  tenns 
"zv/r^wV"  and  "//«/^«/V"  will  be  regarded  as  obsolete  expressions  of 
measurement,  not  as  those  of  a  fixed  and  immutable  boundary. 

Phonolite  or  clinkstone  is  a  greyish  rock  composed  mainly  of  sani- 
dine  and  nepheline,  together  with  a  little  sphene,  and  sometimes  some 
pyrites.  Interesting  and  well-illustrated  papers  have  been  written  upon 
the  Saxon  phonolites,  by  Dr.  H.  Mohl,  and  on  those  of  Bohemia,  by 
Dr.  Em.  Boricky,  while  a  description  of  the  phonolite  constituting  the 
Wolf  Rock,  oflf  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  S.  Allport,  has  been 
published  in  the  ''  Geological  Magazine."  I  may  add,  that  the  student 
of  volcanic  petrology  will  gain  much  useful  information  from  a  pemsal 
of  the  papers  lately  written  by  Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  in  the  last-men- 
tioned periodical. 

Pitchstone  and  obsidian  are  rocks  which,  allhough  somewhat  variable 
in  their  chemical  composition,  approximate  at  times  to  orthoclase.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  vitreous  in  character,  the  obsidians  especially. 
Rocks,  however,  of  this  class  are  sometimes  found  in  such  positions  as 
to  show  that  they  belong  to  very  old  geological  periods,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  usual  for  them  no  longer  to  present  a  vitreous  lustre  but  to 
appear  perfectly  dull.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  this  process 
of  devitrification  has  been  brought  about  by  various  physical  chaqget 
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which  the  rock  has  undergone,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  which  is  the 
development  of  microliths  in  the  once  glassy  magma.  It  is  true  that 
in  many,  if  not  in  most,  pitchstones,  microliths,  often  of  very  beautiful 
form,  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  but  in  such  instances  they 
have  no  doubt  formed  during  the  solidification  of  the  rock,  and  fre- 
quently represent  such  minerals  as  augite,  hornblende,  &c.,  while  the 
little  microliths,  which  sometimes  utterly  devitrify  pitchstones,  are  sub- 
sequent developments.  In  the  pitchstone  from  Corriegills,  in  Arran, 
beautiful  fern-like  microliths  occur,  which  have  been  figured  and 
described  by  S.  Allport,  in  the  "  Geological  Magazine."  Some  rocks 
belonging  to  this  vitreous  group  are  called  perlites,  from  either  the 
pearly  lustre  which  some  of  them  present,  or  from  the  fact  that  they 
consist  of  more  or  less  perfectly-formed  spherules  or  concentric  shaly 
structures,  which  afford  very  interesting  material  for  microscopic  study. 
These  vitreous  rocks  also  frequently  contain  well-developed  cr}'stals  01 
felspars,  micas,  &c.,  and  a  fluxion  texture  is  often  visible  in  them,  its 
presence  being  rendered  apparent  by  means  of  the  microliths  which 
sweep  through  the  stone  in  streams,  curving  gracefully  round  any  larger 
included  crystals  which  may  hapi)en  to  lie  in  their  path. 

Pitchstones^  obsidians,  perlites,  &c.,  occur  either  in  dykes  or  as  lava 
flows.  For  microscopic  examination  sections  of  these  rocks  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  cut  very  thin,  since  moderately  thick  sections  are  suffi- 
ciently transparent,  and  by  cutting  them  extremely  thin,  included 
spherules  and  crystals  are  often  torn  out. 

Among  the  basic  rocks,  or  those  containing  under  60  per  cent,  of 
silica,  basalt,  diabase,  leiuitophyr,  diorite,  and  gahbro  may  be  cited  as  the 
most  important.  The  three  first  occur  as  lava  flows,  the  two  last  mostly 
as  intrusive  bosses,  but  dykes  of  basalt  (such  as  the  Great  Whin  Dyke 
in  the  north  of  England)  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  the  different  varieties  of  basalt  in  detail,  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  writings  by  Dr.  H.  Mohl,  Dr.  Em.  Boricky,  Professor  F. 
Zirkel,  Mr.  S.  Allport,  and  others.  Typical  basalt  consists  of  plagio- 
clase^  augite,  and  magnetite,  or  titaniferous  iron,  but  other  minerals  such 
as  magnesian  mica,  nepheline,  olivine,  &c.,  are  often  present,  sometimes 
to  the  exclusion  of  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  which  are  considered 
typical.  The  plagioclase  is  usually  regarded  as  labradorite.  In  diabase 
chlorite  is  present,  but  it  is  a  mineral  which  has  been  formed  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  solidification  of  the  rock,  and  is  essentially  an  altera- 
tion-product. Mr.  Allport  regards  diabase  as  a  decomposing  phase  ot 
basalt  The  felspars  in  the  Saxon  diabases  are  stated  by  J.  F.  E. 
Dathe  to  be  oligoclase.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  in  how  many  rocks, 
hitherto  called  basalts,  the  felspars  really  are  labradorite.  Indeed,  if 
we  admit  that  the  labradorite  may  be  entirely  replaced  by  nephelixvc^ 
and  the  rock  may  still  be  allowed  to  retain  the  name  oi  bas^Xv  i^^^V^- 
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line  basalt),  it  seems  sotrcely  fiiir  to  deny  that  name  to  a  similar  rock  in 
which  oligoclase  plays  the  part  of  labradorite,  nor  is  this  denied  fajr 
recent  writers. 

The  great  difficulty  in  petrological  nomenclature  appears  to  lie  in 
the  impossibility  of  framing  a  definition  for  a  rock  which  may  vaiy  yof 
largely  in  the  nature  of  its  mineral  components.  Such  definitions  ait 
necessary  evils,  since,  in  these  classifications,  we  arrange  separately  a 
number  of  links  which  in  nature  seem  to  form  an  unbroken  chain,  so 
that  our  fanciful  and  often  grotesque  arrangement  of  them  is  more  or 
less  unnatural 

The  diorites  may  be  defined  as  rocks  composed  of  plagiocUue^  ktrnh 
bUnde^  and  usually  magnetite  and  titanic  iron.  Apatite  is  often  preient 
and  sometimes  quartz,  in  which  case  the  rock  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  qnaits 
diorite.''  Gabbro  is  a  name  which  has  borne  many  different  significi^ 
tions,  but  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  plagiodase  and 
enstatite,  or  plagioclase  and  diallage,  together  with  other  minerals^  radi 
as  magnetite,  apatite,  &c. 

The  foregoing  notes  may  serve  to  some  extent  to  guide  the  beghuvr 
in  his  petrological  studies  with  the  microscope.  Little  or  nothing  Ins 
here  been  said  about  the  crystalline  schists  and  other  metamoipliic 
rocks,  since  a  successful  study  of  them  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  eSeded 
when  observations  upon  them  are  made  in  the  field,  and  the  residti 
compared  with  those  furnished  by  microscopic  and  chemical  in¥est$ga> 
tion.  The  drawings  in  pis.  LVIII  and  LIX,  pp.  224,  228,  may  be  cf 
use  to  the  beginner  in  helping  him  to  recognise  some  of  the  more 
common  rock-forming  minerals  under  the  microscope. 

S71.  Crystals  of  one  Mineral  enclosed  In  another. — ^The  endosOR 
of  crystals  of  one  mineral  within  another  belongs  to  a  long  series  cf 
interesting  facts,  which  have  been  fully  described  in  a  work  spednBf 
devoted  to  the  subject.*  Any  one  who  has  not  examined  the  micre- 
scopical  structure  of  some  rocks,  would  hardly  believe  the  extent  to 
which  this  occurs.  The  minerals  in  erupted  lavas  are  often  fiiD  of 
minute  crystals,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  chemical  gnalytes 
should  frequently  give  such  anomalous  results.  Care  must  sometimei 
be  taken  not  to  confound  such  included  minerals  with  cavities^  Bf 
using  polarised  light  we  are  generally  able  to  distinguish  them,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  transparent  crystals  having  no  double  refraction 
might  appear  very  much  like  cavities ^/a/  with  some  liquid.  The  molt 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  presence  of  actual  cavities  is  the  formation  of  A 
bubble  when  the  temperature  is  reduced,  but  in  other  cases  we  should 
observe  whether  the  enclosed  form  is  that  of  an  independent  minoie 
crystal,  or  very  nearly  corresponding  in  shape  to  that  of  the^lniger 
crystal,  as  is  the  case  with  cavities. 

*  Sochting.     "Einschlusse  von  Mineralen."    Freiburg^  1 86a 
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lis.  or  the  CsTlttes  in  Crysuds. — llie  study  of  these  cavities, 
remarks  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  constitutes  a  very  important  branch  of 
enquiry,  since  by  studying  them  we  may  often  learn  under  what  condi- 
tions the  rock  was  formed,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  paper  published  some 
years  ago,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society," 
Tol.  XIV,  p.  453.     The  following  is  a  short  abstract  of  this  memoir : 

"  In  this  paper  the  author  showed  that,  when  artificial  crystals  are 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  they  have  often  caught 
up  and  enclosed  within  their  solid  substance  portions  of  the  material 
surrounding  them  at  the  time  when  they  were  being  formed.  Thus,  if 
they  are  produced  by  sublimation,  small  portions  of  air  or  vapour 
are  caught  up,  so  as  to  form  apparently  empty  cavities ;  or,  if  they  are 
deposited  from  solution  in  water,  small  quantities  of  water  are  enclosed, 
so  as  to  form  fluid-cavities.  In  a  similar  manner,  if  crystals  are  formed 
from  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  crystallising  out  from  a  fused-stone 
solvent,  portions  of  this  fused  stone  become  entangled,  which,  on 
cooling,  remain  in  a  glassy  condition,  or  become  stony,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce what  may  be  called  glass-  or  stone-cavities.  All  these  kinds  of 
cavities  can  readily  be  seen  with  suitable  magnifying  powers,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  various  definite  peculiarities.  From 
these  and  other  facts,  the  following  conclusions  were  deduced : 

1.  Crystals  containing  only  cavities  with  water  were  formed  from 
solution. 

2.  Crystals  containing  only  stone-  or  glass-cavities  were  formed  from 
a  state  of  igneous  fusion. 

3.  Crystals  containing  both  water-  and  stone-  or  glass-cavities  were 
formed,  under  great  pressure,  by  the  combined  influence  of  highly 
heated  water  and  melted  rocL 

4.  That  the  relative  amount  of  water  present  in  the  cavities  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  employed  to  deduce  the  temperature  at  which  the 
crystals  were  formed,  since  the  accompanying  vacuity  is  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  fluid  on  cooling. 

5.  Crystals  containing  only  empty  cavities  were  formed  by  sublima- 
tion, unless  the  cavities  are  fluid-cavities  that  have  lost  their  fluid,  or 
are  bubbles  of  gas  given  off  from  a  substance  which  was  fused. 

6.  Crystals  containing  few  cavities  were  formed  slowly,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  same  material  that  contain  many. 

7.  Crystals  that  contain  no  cavities  were  formed  very  slowly,  or  by 
the  cooling  from  fusion  of  a  pure,  homogeneous  substance." 

Independent  of  their  connection  with  the  origin  of  rocks,  these 
fluid-cavities  are  very  interesting  as  microscopical  objects,  since  the 
small  bubbles  which  they  contain  exhibit  spontaneous  molecular  movement. 
As  illpstrations  of  such  cavities,  the  reader  is  referred  to  figs,  i,  2,  in 
pL  LVI,  p.  2x8.    In  fig.  z  is  a  cavity  in  a  crystal  oi  xie^YvteXvu.^,  Sxo\sl 
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one  of  the  ejected  blocks  of  Monte  Somma,  and  shows  two  different 
kinds  of  included  substances,  water—ox  rather  a  concentrated  saline 
solution,  from  which  small  crystals  have  been  deposited — and  a  spherkal 
bubble.  Fig.  2  is  from  the  quartz  of  granite,  with  a  very  small  bubble^ 
which  moves  about  freely  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cavity.  It  is  only 
when  such  bubbles  are  very  minute  that  their  movement  is  decided. 
When  they  are  less  than  the  y^y^o^th  inch  in  diameter,  they  frequently 
swim  about,  as  it  were,  in  the  liquid,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  minute 
animalcules.  Brown,  in  a  paper  printed  in  1827,  showed  that  minute 
solid  or  even  liquid  particles  contained  in  another  liquid  possess  a 
natural  molecular  movement,  quite  independent  of  any  currents,  and 
this  motion  of  the  bubbles  in  fluid-cavities  appears  to  me  to  be  in  all 
respects  the  same,  except  that  the  moving  body  is  not  a  solid  paitide^ 
but  a  gaseous  globule.  See  p.  195.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  satisfactoiy 
explanation  has  been  given  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  and  I  can  only 
suggest  that  it  is  in  some  way  related  to  those  molecular  movements  on 
which  sensible  heat  appears  to  depend. 

298-  Of  the  Microscopical  Btructare  of  Iron  and  UttfSL — ^The 
microscopical  structure  of  iron  and  steel  is  best  shown  by  polished 
surfaces  slightly  acted  on  by  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  section  should 
be  cut  in  the  required  direction  by  means  of  a  saw,  and  ground  or  filed 
down  to  a  convenient  thickness,  and  fixed  to  a  piece  of  glass*  The 
upper  surface  should  then  be  filed  level,  and  dressed  with  coarser  and 
finer  emery  paper,  and  afterwards  ground  smooth  with  a  bit  of  soft 
Water-of-Ayr  stone,  about  :i-inch  square.  Every  trace  of  roughnesi 
should  then  be  removed  by  means  of  rouge  and  water  on  cloth ;  for 
unless  the  surface  be  extremely  well  polished  the  structure  of  some 
kinds  of  iron  cannot  be  seen.  It  must  not  be  that  sort  of  polish  whidi 
merely  gives  a  bright  reflection,  but  one  which  may  show  all  the 
irregularities  of  the  material,  and  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  a 
burnished  surface.  All  trace  of  the  rouge  should  be  washed  ofi^  and 
care  used  not  to  touch  the  surface  with  the  fingers,  which  is  then  acted 
on  with  extremely  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  the  action  be  allowed  to  proceed 
too  far,  the  most  important  points  in  the  structure  may  be  entiielj 
obliterated ;  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  take  the  section  out  of  the  solution 
and  examine  it  under  water  in  a  glass  trough,  and  again  act  on  it  with 
acid,  time  after  time,  until  the  structure  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  section  must  then  be  well  washed  and  quickly  dried  by 
wiping  the  surface  with  a  handkerchief ;  and  after  slightly  rubbing  it  on 
soft  wash-leather,  a  thin  glass  cover  must  be  mounted  over  it  widi 
Canada  balsam. 

Of  course  such  sections  must  be  examined  by  reflected  light  For 
this  purpose  no  illuminator  is  better  than  the  parabolic  refiectois  sap- 
plied  by  Messrs.  Beck,  which  were  in  fact  first  made  for  me,  for  that 
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special  purpose.  I  afterwards  added  another  small  reflector,  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  45^,  attached  to  a  movable  arm,  so  that  we  may  see  an 
object  by  direct  reflection.  The  general  construction  will  be  seen  from 
fig.  3,  pi.  LVI,  p.  218,  copied  from  Mr.  Richard  Beckys  paper  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society"  (vol.  XIII,  p.  117).  The 
small  reflector  is  seen  at  m,  with  a  semi-cylindrical  tube  jc,  to  shut  off" 
the  light  reflected  by  the  parabola.  When  the  latter  is  used  the  small 
reflector  is  turned  away  by  means  of  the  milled  head  w,  into  the  position 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  difference  between  the  two  illumi- 
nations will  be  seen  from  figs.  4  and  5.  When  the  parabola  is  used, 
light  passing  from  d  is  reflected  from  /,  fig.  4,  and  if  the  object  b  has  a 
polished  surface,  is  again  reflected  to  ^,  quite  outside  the  object-glass  «, 
so  that  a  polished  surface  appears  black,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  rough 
surface  appears  white  or  coloured  by  diffused  reflection.  W^hen,  how- 
ever, the  small  reflector  g,  fig.  5,  is  half  over  the  object-glass,  the  light  is 
reflected  through  the  other  half  of  the  lens  r,  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
polished  surface  appeared  bright,  and  a  rough  surface  comparatively 
dark.  We  can  thus  distinguish  at  once  the  difference  between  black 
slag  and  that  very  hard  constituent  of  some  kinds  of  steel,  which 
remains  so  bright  and  polished  after  having  been  acted  upon  by  cold 
diluted  acids,  as  to  look  quite  as  black  as  the  slag  by  ordinary  illumina- 
tion. In  fact,  I  may  say  that  in  studying  iron  and  steel  such  an 
illuminator  is  indispensable. 

994.  Of  Preparing  FoshIIs  for  Mlcroscopleal  Examination.^  Dif- 
ferent methods  of  preparation  are  required  in  examining  the  various 
fossils.  Many  kinds  of  fossil  bone  and  some  forms  of  teeth  may  be 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  p.  98.  In  cases  in  which 
silica  is  present  the  section  must  be  made  as  described  in  p.  216.  If 
very  brittle,  one  surface  of  a  thick  section  may  be  ground  and  polished. 
This  is  then  to  be  cemented  to  the  glass  slide  with  Canada  balsam,  and 
the  opposite  side  ground  until  sufficiently  thin,  when  it  may  be  polished 
in  the  usual  way,  wetted  with  balsam,  and  covered  with  thin  glass. 

Thin  chips  of  flint  and  other  siliceous  structures  often  answer  as 
well  as  thin  sections  ground  and  polished  with  a  great  expenditure  ol 
labour. 

The  structure  of  many  fossils,  the  mineral  matter  of  which  consists 
of  carbonates  or  phosphates,  may  be  investigated  after  the  salts  have 
been  dissolved  out,  or  only  softened  by  being  soaked  for  some  time  in 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  water  or  mixed  with  glycerine.  Dr.  Car- 
p>enter  gives  the  foUo^^ing  directions  for  demonstrating  the  structure  of 
£ozoon  Canadense : — "  The  minute  structure  of  Eozoon  may  be 
determined  by  the  microscopic  examination  either  of  thin  transparent 
sections,  or  of  portions  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
dilute  acids,  so  as  to  remove  the  calcareous  sheW,  YeaVm^  ov^Vj  \>cv"^ 
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internal  casts,  or  models,  in  silex,  of  the  chambers  and  other  Gavitieii 
originally  occupied  by  the  substance  of  one  animal" 

%W'  or  Preparing  Bpedmens  of  C«al  fisr  MlerMCsplctf  BuwriBB- 
tion. — Coal  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  substances  to  cut  into  dik 
sections.  It  is  so  opaque  that  no  structure  can  be  discerned  unless  itii 
ground  exceedingly  thin,  and  so  brittle  that  it  often  breaks  up  in  4e 
operation  of  grinding.  It  is  said  that  the  coal  may  be  softened  bf 
maceration  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  when  sections  mxf  be 
cut  with  a  razor.  The  sections  are  partially  decolorised  by  being  geodf 
heated  for  a  short  time  in  strong  nitric  acid.  When  of  a  brown  ccilov 
they  are  to  be  washed  in  cold  water  and  preserved  in  glycerine  ("  Miovh 
graphic  Dictionary").  Cannel  coal,  being  less  brittle  than  ordinary  ood^ 
is  more  easily  prepared. 

THE  WORK  TABLE — OF  MAKING  AND  RECORDING  OBSERVATIONS — 

FALLACIES  TO   BE  GUARDED  AGAINST. 

7^  Work  Tabig, — Although  beautiful  work  tables,  furnished  nidi 
every  possible  requirement,  have  been  designed  for  microscopist%  I 
think  the  student  will  find  that  an  ordinary  table,  which  is  firm  and 
steady,  is  all  that  he  really  requires.  It  should,  however,  be  well  made 
and  provided  with  a  few  drawers,  in  which  the  student  can  place  paiti- 
tions  for  himself  and  arrange  his  instruments  and  apparatus  in  the  most 
convenient  manner. 

The  microscope  should  be  always  ready  for  use,  and  should  stand 
on  the  table,  covered  with  a  glass  shade,  to  protect  it  from  the  dost 
This  is  far  more  convenient  than  the  plan  of  keeping  the  instrument  in 
its  case,  and  going  through  the  process  of  adapting  the  glasses,  &c,  and 
then  removing  them  again,  every  time  the  instrument  is  required. 

The  object-glasses,  eye-pieces,  condensers,  and  other  apparatus  mi^ 
be  placed  in  a  little  cupboard,  provided  with  shelves  and  having  a  ^sss 
door  with  lock  and  key. 

Knives  and  scissors  can  be  kept  in  a  shallow  box,  having  a  ^sss 
cover.  Drawing  instruments  in  a  second.  Thin  glass  and  glass  slides 
with  watch  glasses,  or  little  saucers,  in  a  third.  These  trays  should  aB 
be  properly  partitioned,  and  should  be  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  and  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  work  table.  A  glass 
of  clean  water  should  always  stand  on  the  table,  and  some  pipettei^ 
stirring  rods,  and  camel-hair  brushes,  all  perfectly  clean,  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  injecting  apparatus  and  instruments  which  are  only  reqi^ed 
occasionally  may  be  kept  in  one  of  the  table  drawers.  A  portfolio  or 
pamphlet  box  is  necessary  for  keeping  drawing  paper,  cardboard,  trtdiv 
and  retracing  paper,  scales  for  measuring,  small  gummed  labels  ftr 
attaching  to  the  slides,  &c 
AJ]  things  really  necessary  for  ordinary  microscopic  work  may  be 
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obtained  for  two  or  three  pounds,  but  it  is  easy,  of  course,  to  spend 
fifty  pounds  or  more  upon  a  microscope  table  and  apparatus.  I  have 
myself  always  made  use  of  an  ordinary  good  strong  library  table,  fitted 
with  drawers  underneath,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
contrive  anything  upon  the  whole  more  convenient  or  better  adapted 
for  work.  The  microscope  stands  on  the  table,  always  ready  for  use, 
under  a  bell  jar,  and  the  lamp,  fig.  5,  pi.  XIV,  p.  24,  with  scissors, 
knives,  needles,  and  other  tools  in  frequent  use,  close  by. 

S9C«  Of  Keeping  Preparations  In  the  Cabinet. — Preparations 
mounted  in  the  dry  way,  or  in  Canada  balsam,  may  be  kept  upright, 
arranged  in  grooves,  but  all  preparations  mounted  in  fluid  must  be 
allowed  to  lie  perfectly  flat,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
leakage.  Cabinets,  holding  several  hundred  specimens,  arranged  in 
this  manner  may  now  be  purchased  of  the  microscope  makers,  for  a 
very  small  sum,  but  if  the  observer  is  provided  with  deep  drawers,  they 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose,  if  a  number  of  shallow  trays  of 
millboard  are  carefully  arranged  to  fit  them  accurately.  Each  prepara- 
tion should  be  named  as  soon  as  it  is  put  up,  and  it  is  convenient  to 
keep  a  number  of  small  gummed  labels  always  at  hand  for  this  purpose. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  year  a  new  layer  of  Brunswick  black  should  be 
applied,  and  the  specimens  carefully  examined  to  see  that  no  leakage 
has  occurred.  The  cases  now  generally  sold  are,  I  think,  preferable  to 
cabinets,  and  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  the  most  convenient  are  those 
suggested  by  Mr.  Piper,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Collins,  and  others. 
They  are  made  for  two,  three,  six,  and  twelve  dozen  specimens,  costing 
respectively  2s.  6^.,  35.  6^.,  51.  6d,,  and  los.  Cases  made  of  deal  are 
also  arranged  on  the  same  plan. 

B99-  or  DMldnff  Observations  upon  Bpeelmens  In  the  Microscope. — 
If,  upon  examination,  a  specimen  does  not  appear  to  the  observer  to 
justify  the  description  or  drawing  which  some  authority  has  given  of  a 
similar  structure,  he  must  not  too  hastily  infer  that  the  author  has  been 
recQzding  the  results  of  his  imagination  rather  than  observed  facts.  The 
conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  are  probably  the  result  of  a  very 
long  and  patient  investigation,  deduced  from  examining  many  specimens, 
perhaps  under  very  different  circumstances,  after  the  application,  it  may  be, 
of  various  chemical  reagents,  and  after  ascertaining  the  efiect  of  different 
refractive  media.  From  the  remarks  already  made,  some  idea  may  be 
foimed  of  the  many  different  operations  which  are  necessary  to  demonstrate 
conclusively  the  anatomy  of  a  single  tissue.  The  beginner  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  hasty  in  deciding  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  object  which  he 
sees  in  the  microscope ;  neither  must  he  infer  that  what  he  has  not  been 
able  to  see  does  not  therefore  exist.  His  eye  and  mind  will  require 
much  careful  education  before  he  can  hope  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  many  things  that  he  will  meet  wilYv. 
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Some  students  are  liable  to  fall  into  an  error  of  another  kind,  bat  not 
less  detrimental  to  forming  habits  of  correct  observation.  Led  away  by 
their  imagination,  they  think  they  see  everything  which  has  been  deline- 
ated, or  which  they  have  heard  described ;  the  observations  of  auAon 
are  confirmed  in  the  most  positive  manner,  and  expressions  dosdy 
resembling  those  already  employed  are  used  by  the  observer  who  foUows 
them.  But,  in  fact,  an  author's  own  assertions  are  simply  reiterated  in 
favour  of  his  doctrines  by  a  believing  follower,  and  no  real  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  views  is  advanced.  In  this  manner  errors  have 
been  intensified  and  propagated  to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  and  it 
will  require  years  of  laborious  investigation  to  overthrow  statementi 
which  indeed  never  resulted  from  actual  observation,  which  were  eno- 
neous  from  the  first  and  ought  in  fact  never  to  have  been  received. 
Sometimes  a  mere  guess  remarkable  for  ingenuity  and  novelty,  but 
having  no  foundation  in  fact,  is  seized  upon  by  a  number  of  penonii 
and  *^  supported ''  by  so  many  assertions,  misnamed  observations,  that  it 
is  soon  received  as  true,  and  is  perhaps  believed  in  for  years,  until  at  but 
some  one  reinvestigates  the  whole  question,  and  demonstrates  the 
absurdity  of  the  received  doctrine. 

Of  tlie  Importance  of  making  Sketches. — The  great  importance  of  diav- 
ing  has  been  already  referred  to.  Even  sketches  in  outline  are  of  greit 
value  if  the  size  of  the  object  has  been  correctly  registered.  Bfeie 
plans  are  of  great  use  in  many  cases  and  supersede  the  necessity  of 
description.  This  subject  has,  however,  been  fully  considered  already. 
See^.  31  to  p.  41. 

298.  or  Drawing  Inferences  from  Obterratlont. — No  one  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  natural  science  is  more  tempted  to 
indulge  in  hasty  generalisation  than  the  microscopical  observer.  It  if 
his  duty,  therefore,  to  avoid  drawing  inferences  until  he  has  accumulated 
a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  support  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived.  True  generalisations  and  correct  inferences  promote  the  VKfjA 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  each  new  inference  may  fionn 
the  starting-point  of  a  fresh  line  of  investigation ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
every  false  statement  accepted  as  an  observed  fact,  assists  to  fimn  a 
barrier  to  onward  progress.  Before  the  slightest  useful  advance  can  be 
made  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back,  it  may  be  for  a  long  way,  befim 
we  can  hope  to  recommence  with  any  prosj^ect  of  success  the  onward 
course.  Moreover,  a  much  greater  amount  of  evidence  is  always  »• 
quired  to  overthrow  a  false  conclusion  than  is  sufficient  to  propagate  the 
original  mistake ;  and  there  can  be  no  task  more  unsatisfactory  than  that 
of  being  called  upon  to  controvert  the  opinions  and  deductions  of  othei% 
however  desirable  and  necessary  such  work  may  be. 

In  any  special  enquiry  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  not  to  make  too  many 
or  vci}'  full  notes  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  but  to  retain  in 
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the  memory,  as  &r  as  may  be,  the  facts  observed.  When  the  whole 
matter  is  made  out,  but  not  before,  the  observer  may  begin  to  wTite  and 
record  his  observations.  Otherwise,  imperfectly  observed  facts  are  liable 
to  be  set  down  as  actual  facts,  and  afterwards  commented  upon  as  if  they 
were  well-ascertained  truths,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  observer  being 
gradually  led  more  and  more  astray,  until  at  length  he  commits  himself 
to  a  conclusion  totally  at  variance  with  the  real  truth. 

Scientific  enquiry  should  continually  advance,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  extend  researches  from  the  point  wliere  they  have  been  left  by 
our  predecessors,  each  succeeding  observer  adding  to  what  his  prede- 
cessors had  discovered.  In  not  a  few  instances  must  we  feel  the  highest 
respect  for  the  careful  observations  of  the  older  observers,  and  I  fear  it 
must  be  reluctantly  confessed,  that  many  modern  researches  are  not 
carried  out  with  the  same  patience,  painstaking  industry,  and  conscientious 
care  as  theirs  have  been,  and  for  this  reason  are  likely  to  be  but  short- 
lived. Many  recent  observations  strongly  insisted  upon  and  advocated 
with  great  vehemence,  purporting  to  depend  upon  actual  demonstration, 
have  been  set  aside  for  others  still  more  recent,  and,  if  possible,  more 
incorrect  False  observation  has,  as  would  be  supposed,  created  in  some 
minds  complete  scepticism  of  all  observation,  and  has  deplorably  retarded 
true  progress.  It  is  quite  curious  to  notice  how  some  writers  condemn 
theory  and  commend  what  they  term  the  observation  of  facts,  as  if  it 
had  been  incontestably  shown  that  results  arrived  at  from  cogitation  and 
speculation  must  be  invariably  false,  and  those  from  "  observation  "  as 
invariably  true.  But  any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  microscopical 
enquiry  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove  that  what  he  discerns  is  really  the 
thing  as  it  actually  is  in  nature,  and  not  a  mere  fanciful  interpretation  of 
his  own.  It  is  easy  to  assert  a  particular  thing  has  been  observed,  but  in 
many  cases  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  thing  and  what 
it  is  supposed  has  been  seen.  Many  indeed  have  been  the  errors  intro- 
duced by  speculative  thinkers,  but  I  doubt  whether  more  are  not  in  these 
days  advanced  by  self-styled  practical  observers,  than  by  those  whom  the 
latter  are  ever  ready  to  condemn  as  mere  theoretical  dreamers.  A  man 
says  he  has  seen  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  gives  drawings  of  the  thing 
seen.  He  explains  to  friends  what  he  has  seen,  shows  them  the  object  in 
question,  tells  them  what  they  are  to  see,  and  they,  knowing  nothing 
about  seeing,  but  not  liking  to  offend  their  friend,  or  being  too  lazy  to 
trouble  themselves  about  the  matter,  say  they  see  the  thing  as  they 
have  been  told  it  is  to  be  seen.  Such  is  the  evidence  which  when 
duly  chronicled  and  printed  seems  to  amount  almost  to  actual  j)roof. 
But  how  many,  many  times  has  this  process  been  repeated  in  the  case  of 
almost  every  doubtful  anatomical  point !  The  conclusion  is  almost  forced 
upon  the  mind  that  the  process  of  observing  facts  leads  to  results  at  least 
as  unsatisfactory  and  as  fallacious  as  the  process  of  imagmm^  ^xv^  %\)^o^ 
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lating  without  observing  at  alL  At  this  time  what  a  mass  of  thoioiigfaly 
conflicting  evidence  exists  on  many  important  matters,  supposed  to  rest 
upon  scientific  observation  and  experiment !  Three  or  four  views  are 
taught  concerning  first  principles  of  anatomical  and  physiological  sdence, 
each  one  being  incompatible  with  the  rest,  but  nevertheless  supported  bf 
an  immense  amount  of  what  purports  to  be  evidence  based  upon  obser- 
vation. In  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  statements 
must  be  false,  and  many  of  the  supposed  facts  advanced  must  be  eiiors; 
and  yet  with  what  pertinacity  are  such  erroneous  facts  maintained,  and 
how  widely  are  they  spread,  as  if  indeed  they  were  the  most  unquestion- 
able truth !  What  an  amount  of  work  must  be  done,  and  what  a  length 
of  time  must  elapse  before  false  facts  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  really 
false  and  true  facts  proved  to  be  really  true  ! 

Years  must  be  passed  in  patient  investigation  before  a  man  ou|^  to 
trust  himself  as  an  observer  of  facts,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  and  unre- 
mitting exercise  that  any  one  can  gradually  acquire  habits  of  attentiw 
observation,  and  the  power  of  thoughtful  discrimination  which  alone 
renders  his  conclusions  reliable.  Indeed,  though  he  labour  hard  and 
earnestly,  he  will  scarcely  have  properly  educated  himself  ere  his  powen 
begin  to  decay  and  he  becomes  liable  to  err  from  the  natural  deterioca- 
tion  in  structure  of  the  organs  upon  which  the  observation  of  the  htits 
he  observes  entirely  depends. 

X90.  Of  Reconllnff  the  Results  of  MIcroseopleal  ObservmtlMMi— 
Taking  notes  of  microscopical  observations  is  a  subject  of  great  impOI^ 
ance.  The  observer  must  endeavour  to  acquire  the  habit  of  desciibiqg 
in  words  the  appearance  of  objects  under  the  microscope.  This  is  piO- 
bably  not  so  easy  as  would  at  first  be  supposed,  although  undoubtedlf 
many  persons  are  able  to  describe  what  they  see  much  more  conrecdifi 
and  with  greater  facility,  than  others.  Accuracy  in  describing  zxaenh 
scopical  specimens  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  and  I  think  it  a 
most  excellent  rule  for  a  student,  when  he  begins  to  observe,  to  take 
notes  of  the  appearances  of  every  object  submitted  to  examination.  The 
time  is  well  spent,  and  much  of  what  is  so  described  is  retained  in  the 
memory.  The  notes  should  be  short,  and  should  consist  of  a  simple 
statement  of  points  which  have  been  actually  seen.  Inferences  sbould 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  nothing  should  be  stated  without  Ae 
observer  being  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  accuracy.  If  he  is  -not  qoitB 
certain  of  any  observation,  he  should  express  his  doubts,  or  place  a 
note  of  interrogation  after  the  statement  The  use  of  indefinite  temt 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  whenever  any  paiticnlir 
word  is  used,  a  definite  meaning  should  be  attached  to  it  Much  confih 
sion  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  terms  which  have  not  been  well  dffw^ 
For  instance,  the  word  ^^ granule"  has  been  applied  by  many  authonts 
a  minute  particle  which  appears  as  a  small  speck,  even  when 
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by  the  highest  powers,  as  well  as  to  a  small  body  with  a  perfectly  clear 
centre,  and  with  a  well-defined  sharp  outline,  which  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly termed  a  small  ^^  globule^  So,  again,  the  term  "  molecule  "  has  been 
employed  in  some  cases  synonjinously  with  ^* granule"  though  it  would 
be  obviously  wrong  to  speak  of  a  small  globule  as  a  molecule.  It  seems 
to  me  very  desirable  to  restrict  the  terms  "  granule  "  and  "  molecule  "  to 
minute  particles  of  matter  which  exhibit  no  distinct  form  when  examined 
by  the  highest  jx>wers  at  our  disposal,  and  the  term  "  globule  "  to  circular 
or  oval  bodies  of  all  sizes  which  have  a  clear  centre  with  a  well-defined 
dark  outline.  Other  examples  of  the  use  of  insufficiently  defined  terms 
might  be  pointed  out.  If  an  observer  makes  use  of  a  term  which  is 
generally  employed  without  any  definite  meaning  being  attached  to  it,  he 
should  describe  at  length  the  meaning  which  he  assigns  to  it,  and  should, 
of  course,  use  it  only  in  this  one  sense. 

Exactness  of  Description  should  always  be  aimed  at,  and  we  must 
remember  that  with  a  little  trouble  this  exactness  may  often  be  obtained 
with  the  use  of  a  small  number  of  words.  That  appearance  of  preci- 
sion which  is  often  affected  by  those  who  give  long  useless  descriptions 
of  what  they  have  observed  cannot  be  too  much  condemned.  So,  also, 
the  practice  of  some  of  minutely  describing  the  characters  of  every 
object  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  any  one  of  the  objects  presented  to  the  view,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  ridicule,  and  has  brought  micfoscopic  observation 
into  great  disrepute.  The  publication  of  a  very  detailed  description  of 
a  number  of  not  very  definite  objects,  the  nature  of  which  is  unde- 
termined, though  sometimes  regarded  as  evidence  of  careful  and 
elaborate  enquiry,  is  a  most  useless  procedure.  Some  have  thought 
to  gain  the  credit  of  being  accurate  observers  by  carefully  measuring 
every  object  they  see  in  two  diameters,  and  putting  down  in  frac- 
tions or  decimals  the  results  of  this  useless  ceremony.  Such  reports 
may  be  regarded  as  indications  that  the  author  has  been  thinking  more 
of  himself,  and  the  importance  of  making  an  impression  upon  hiis 
readers,  than  of  his  subject  He  wants  to  be  credited  with  a  character 
for  extreme  minuteness  of  observation,  and  instead  of  striving  to  advance 
the  real  interests  of  the  science  which  he  professes  to  serve,  and  endea- 
vouring to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  desire  for  more  extended 
knowledge,  and  a  longing  to  take  part  in  a  similar  investigation,  he  is 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  thrust  himself  into  notice.  He  who  feels  a 
real  love  for  his  subject  will  try  all  he  can  to  enlist  others  in  the  same 
service  ;  he  will  endeavour  to  remove  all  difficulties  of  investigation,  and 
will  explain  what  he  himself  has  learnt  in  language  which  shall  be  intel- 
ligible to  alL  Extreme  minuteness  in  description  is  by  no  means  an 
indication  of  accuracy  of  observation.  Pretence  of  extreme  accuracy 
has  encumbered  science  with  many  unnecessary  words,  aivd  e^jjiv^'sX.  xtvecv 
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have  been  deterred  from  its  prosecution.  A  certain  mysterious  air  pa> 
vading  the  description  of  an  observation,  an  evident  desire  to  coin  new 
words  and  indulge  in  statements  couched  in  exaggerated  language  about 
the  importance  of  the  facts  observed,  are  quite  misplaced  where  all 
should  be  clear,  simple,  and  intelligible  to  every  one,  and  too  often  indi- 
cate indifference  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  a  want  of 
proper  consideration  towards  unlearned  readers.  That  afTectation  of 
precision,  and  verbose  pompous  style  of  description,  which  have  been 
fashionable  among  some  microscopists,  and  which  pervade  the  writings 
of  several  authorities  in  this  imperfectly  developed  branch  of  investigft- 
tion,  have  offended  earnest  persons  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
prosecution  of  different  branches  of  natural  science,  and  have  also  greatly 
retarded  the  real  progress  of  scientific  enquiry.  All  this  is  but  preteiioey 
and  not  real,  earnest,  useful  work.  It  is  distasteful  to  every  scientific 
man  and  discouraging  to  every  student. 

Fallacies  to  be  guarded  against  in  Microscopical  Investigation. 

Many  mistakes  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  sufficient  care  not 
having  been  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  various  substances  by 
accident.  The  most  scrupulous  care  must  always  be  observed  in  micro- 
scopical examination,  and  any  foreign  particles  which  may  have  acci- 
dentally come  into  contact  with  the  preparation  must  be  removed  belbre 
it  is  mounted  The  proceeding  to  be  followed  to  remove  the  foreign 
matter,  will  depend  ijiuch  upon  its  nature.  Mere  dusting  with  a  camd 
hair  brush,  washing  with  a  stream  of  water,  or  picking  out  the  object 
with  needles,  are  simple  plans  which  are  often  efficient  in  a  genenl 
way,  but  in  some  cases  other  processes  are  required. 

X80.  Errors  of  Observation. — It  is  of  the  highest  importance  tint 
the  student  should  do  his  utmost  to  avoid  making  and  recordiqg 
erroneous  observations.  Not  only  is  the  student  liable  to  draw  fite 
conclusions  from  observations,  but  the  observations  themselves  are  fie- 
fluently  erroneous.  I  propose  therefore,  to  direct  the  student's  attentioB 
to  a  few  instances  in  which  difficulty  and  doubt  maybe  experienced evci 
by  skilled  and  practised  observers  : — 

Of  the  Cotmncncemcnt  and  Tcnnination  of  Tubes, — ^The  modes  of 
commencement  or  termination  of  certain  vessels  or  tubes  have  looB 
been  sources  of  dispute  among  obser\'ers.  There  are  not  a  few  instanoci 
where  i)ositive  statements  have  been  made  that  certain  tubes  commenced 
by  ciecal  or  blind  extremities;  while  contradictions  equally  positive 
have  been  advanced  by  others,  who  have  affirmed  that  the  veiy  sane 
tubes  commenced  as  a  network,  and  presented  no  blind  extremitiei 
whatever.  It  would  be  generally  supposed  that  such  a  point  might  be 
determined  beyond  all  doubt  if  the  tubes  were   injected  with 
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coloured  material.  But  the  supposition  is  not  correct.  Injection  will 
frequently  run  up  to  a  particular  point  in  the  minute  vessels,  while  no 
force  which  can  be  employed  will  drive  it  further  onwards.  Here, 
therefore,  it  accumulates,  and  often  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  the 
portion  of  the  tube  above  the  constriction  being  considerably  dilated  by 
the  pressure.  Under  these  circumstances,  owing  to  the  extreme  trans- 
parency and  delicate  nature  of  the  tissue  of  which  its  walls  are  composed, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  trace  the  further  continuity  of  the  vessel.  In- 
deed, the  vascular  walls  will  probably  be  quite  invisible  in  an  unprepared 
specimen.  The  observer  is  thus  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
such  tubes  terminate  in  blind  extremities,  whereas  they  may  really  form  a 
network  with  large  meshes,  or  they  may  be  continuous  with  tubular 
structures  of  a  different  character.  In  fact  that  which  was  taken  for 
the  termination  or  commencement  of  the  tube  may  really  be  nothing 
more  than  a  bulging  in  a  central  part  of  its  course.  In  many  thin  sec- 
tions of  the  kidney  an  appearance  as  if  the  tubes  terminated  in  free  blind 
extremities  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  convolutions  lying  in  such 
a  position  that  the  recurved  portion  is  immediately  beneath  the  most 
superficial  part  of  the  tube.  From  a  mere  examination  of  the  specimen 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
such  instances  the  real  disposition  of  the  parts  is  only  to  be  made  out 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  under  different  kinds  of  illu- 
mination and  prepared  in  various  ways.  Thus  the  idea  that  the  tubes 
end  by  blind  extremities  may  be  shown  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  appearances  observed  in  specimens  prepared  according  to  a  different 
method.  Were  I  able  to  devote  space  to  the  consideration  of  this 
part  of  my  subject,  I  might  review  the  various  methods  in  which  a  tissue 
may  be  examined,  and  show  how  by  a  consideration  and  comparison  of 
the  different  facts  observed,  one  is  enabled  at  length  to  embody 
the  results  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  several  different  enquiries,  and 
thus  gain  an  accurate  conception  concerning  the  real  structure  of  the 
part 

On  the  Difficulty  of  Seeing  Structures  from  their  Transparency. — 
Another  fallacy  arises  from  the  great  transparency  of  certain  structures.. 
Oftentimes  a  membrane  may  api)ear  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,. 
while  in  reality  it  is  covered  with  a  delicate  layer  of  epithelium,  which 
only  becomes  visible  when  the  tissue  is  immersed  in  some  special  fluid  or 
treated  with  some  particular  chemical  reagent.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  instances  in  which  an  appearance  resembling  that  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  cellular  investment  is  perceived  where  no  cells 
whatever  exist  A  peculiar  corrugated  state  of  uninjected  capillaries, 
and  the  bioplasts  in  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  themselves,  some- 
times give  rise  to  these  mistakes.  Basement  membrane^  from  its  extreme 
delicacy  and  transparency,  is  often  only  recognised  by  \.\ve  io\^%  \tvVo 
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which  it  is  thrown,  or  by  the  dibns  and  granular  matter  which  is  acci- 
dentally deposited  upon  it  Sometimes  it  becomes  visible  when  im- 
mersed in  a  slightly  coloured  solution,  instead  of  in  perfectly  poie 
water.  Not  only  may  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  be  completely 
passed  over  from  their  transparency,  but  I  could  adduce  instances  in 
which  broad  bands  of  connective  tissue  and  bundles  of  nerve  filnes 
existed  in  a  specimen  in  great  numbers,  although  they  could  not  be  seen 
when  the  ordinary  methods  of  demonstration  were  employed. 

J^i^es  and  Membrarus  Prodticed  by  the  Action  of  Reagents  artifidaliy. 
— On  the  other  hand,  by  the  action  of  reagents  a  fibrous  appeaiance  is 
sometimes  produced  which,  without  care,  may  be  mistaken  for  actual 
structure. 

The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  many  preparations  frequently  pro- 
duces a  swelling  of  the  tissue,  with  the  elevation  of  a  clear  membrane- 
like  structure,  which  might  be  termed  basement  membrane,  but  which 
has  really  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  Thus  the  outer 
uncalcified  portion  of  the  cells  of  the  enamel  of  a  young  tooth,  may  be 
made  to  swell  up  into  a  transparent  mass,  which  has  been  mistaken,  I 
think,  by  Professor  Huxley  for  a  membrana  performativa,  which  does 
not  exist  in  this  situation. 

A  Fibrotis  Appearance  Produced  in  Structureless  Membranes, — Clear, 
transparent,  and  apparently  structureless  membranes,  when  pressed,  toni, 
and  twisted,  have  a  fibrous  appearance;  and  delicate  vessels,  whose 
coats  are  perfectly  transparent  when  pressed  and  collapsed,  may  be  veiy 
easily  mistaken  for  a  form  of  fibrous  tissue.  Both  capillaries  and  fine 
nerve  fibres  may  be  mistaken  for  fibres  of  elastic  tissue.  Indeed,  csp3* 
laries  uninjected  and  stretched,  can  only  be  distinguished  from  fine 
nerve  fibres  with  difficulty.  If  any  doubt  exist  in  such  a  case,  it  may 
always  be  cleared  up  by  injecting  the  capillaries  of  the  part  with  a  dear 
transparent  mateidal,  like  plain  size,  or  the  transparent  injecting  floidii 
recommended  in  pp.  106  to  113,  when,  if  the  fibrous  appearance  is  nest 
real  it  will  be  lost ;  while  if  fibres  really  existed,  they  would  still  be  visible. 
The  presence  of  capillary  vessels  in  a  structure  has  been  entirely  ovw- 
looked  in  consequence  of  their  being  collapsed  and  shrunken,  in  which 
state  they  have  been  regarded  as  elements  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Collection  of  Oil  Globules  Appearing  as  if  within  a  Cell, — Oil  globules 
■in  fluid  not  uncommonly  form  small  and  nearly  spherical  masses  or 
collections,  which  become  covered  with  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus  or 
viscid  matter  and  granules,  originally  contained  in  the  fluid,  so  that  the 
little  intervals  between  the  minute  oil  globules  become  filled  up.  The 
•outline  of  the  mass  is  perfectly  clear,  and  sharp,  and  well  defined,  and 
'from  mere  ocular  examination  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  the 
oil  globules  were  not  enclosed  in  a  cell-wall.  A  consideratipn  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  svich  structures  have  been  met  with,  will  often 
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assist  us  materially  in  determining  their  real  nature.  Such  "  cells  "  may 
be  prepared  artificially  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  by  microscopical  examination  in 
water  the  artificially  formed  cell  from  the  natural  cell ;  and  the  process 
of  staining  the  bioplasm,  p.  1 23,  would  only  enable  us  to  form  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  in  cases  in  which  it  was  certain  that  the  natural  cells  were 
quite  fresh.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  with  respect  to  the 
formation  of  these  bodies  no  analogy  whatever  obtains  in  the  two  cases. 
Of  the  artificial  cell  the  most  external  part  was  last  formed.  It  was 
deposited  around  a  collection  of  particles.  But  in  the  natural  cell  the 
outer  part  is  the  oldest  part.  It  was  produced  before  the  matter  in  the 
central  part  of  the  cell  was  formed.  No  one  at  this  time  maintains  that 
living  cells  are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  granules,  though  some 
seem  to  think  that  a  bacterium  may  be  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
already  existing  particles.  Such  persons  must  admit,  however,  that  such 
simple  organisms  multiply  by  division,  and  thus  they  seem  to  affirm  that 
living  things  may  be  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  separate  lifeless 
particles,  and  that  they  increase  and  multiply  by  the  division  of  the 
resulting  mass.  It  need,  however,  scarcely  be  stated  that  facts  now 
known  render  such  a  doctrine  untenable.  See  a  controversy  uj)on  this 
subject  in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  January,  February,  March, 
1864. 

On  the  Accidental  Presaice  of  Extraneous  Matters, — Cleanliness  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  every  branch  of  microscopical  enquiry,  and 
without  great  care  many  substances  of  extraneous  origin  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  specimen  about  to  be  examined,  and  the  observer  may 
mistake  the  character  of  the  objects  accidentally  introduced  for  those  of 
the  special  objects  under  examination.  For  instance,  particles  of  starch 
or  other  solid  bodies  may  gain  entrance  into  a  texture  submitted  to 
microscopical  examination,  and  the  observer  may  draw  the  very 
erroneous  inference  that  these  bodies  were  embedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  tissue,  and  that  they  were  developed  and  grew  in  this  situation. 

When  we  consider  how  very  minute  are  many  of  the  structures 
rendered  evident  to  the  eye  by  the  microscope,  we  shall  scarcely  wonder 
that  many  light  substances  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  the  speci- 
men which  is  under  examination.  The  cotton  or  flax  fibres  from  the 
cloth,  starch  globules  which  adhere  to  the  thin  glass  circles  (for  the 
small  pieces  are  often  kept  in  starch),  portions  of  feathers,  various  kinds 
of  hair,  and  oil  globules  are  among  the  substances  which  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  examining  different  specimens,  and  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  their  presence  is  purely  accidental.  That  I  am  not  advocating 
needless  precaution,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  well-known  and 
highly  valuable  publication  printed  a  few  years  ago,  a  drawing  of  what 
was  evidently  a  portion  of  feathers  was  described  as  a  ie^T^^ev\\a.\Iv:>x\.  ^^ 
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lymphatic  vessels^ — ^vegetable  hairs  were  described  as  nerve  fibres^  and 
several  other  errors  equally  unpardonable  were  to  be  found.  Now, 
such  mistakes  could  only  be  made  by  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
characters  of  some  of  the  commonest  objects  with  which  every  micro- 
scopical observer  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  every  one  to  carefully  study  the  characters  of  the  substances 
of  extraneous  origin  enumerated  below  before  he  attempts  to  make  any 
original  observations.  He  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  bodies  in  question 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  sooner  he  becomes  well  acquainted  with  their 
characters  the  better. 

The  following  should  be  very  carefully  examined : — 

Oil  globules,  milk,  pi.  XXIII,  p.  80,  figs.  11,  12,  13,  14. 

Potato,  wheat,  and  rice,  starch;  and  bread  crumbs,  pi.  XLVI, 
p.  172,  figs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  pi.  LX,    fig.  3. 

Portions  of  feather  ;  worsted,  pi.  LX,  fig.  3. 

Fibres  of  flax;  cotton,  pi.  LX,  fig.  3,  e\  and  silk  of  different 
colours. 

Human  hair,  cat*s  hair,  hair  from  blankets,  fig.  3,  tf,  ^,  r. 

The  scales  of  butterflies  and  moths,  particularly  those  of  the 
common  clothes  moth,  pi.  LX,  figs,  i,  2. 

Fibres  of  wood  swept  from  the  floor,  fig.  4,  fragments  of  tea- 
leaves,  hairs  from  plants,  vegetable  cellular  tissue,  and  spiral 
vessels,  pi.  XLVI,  p.  172,  fig.  5. 

Particles  of  sand. 

Many  of  these  extraneous  substances  are  figured  in  the  plates  I  have 
referred  to,  and  I  beg  the  student  will  not  only  examine  my  drawings 
but  place  actual  specimens  of  all  objects  delineated  under  his  own 
microscope. 

In  the  examination  of  deposits  from  fluid  we  must  bear  in  nund  the 
possibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  one  deposit  into 
another  carried  upon  the  extremity  of  the  pipette  used  for  examination^ 
and  in  this  simple  manner  much  difliculty  and  confusion  may  be  caused 
to  the  microscopist.  The  pipette  should  therefore  be  well  washed 
immediately  after  it  has  been  used,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  washed 
should  be  very  frequently  changed.  In  taking  fluids  from  different 
bottles  and  other  vessels  the  possibility  of  introducing  various  substances 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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PART  IV. 

OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO  MICROSCOPICAL  INVESTIGATION — 
OF  OBTAINING  CRYSTALLINE  SUBSTANCES — OF  THE  MICRO-SPECTRO- 
SCOPE  AND   OF   MICROSCOPIC   ANALYSIS. 

OF  THE   ADVANTAGES   OF   CHEMICAL   REAGENTS    IN   MICROSCOPICAL 

INVESTIGATION. 

Of  Chemical  Analysis  In  Microscopical  InTcstiiratlon. — I  have 
already  referred  to  the  influence  which  the  refractive  power  of  the 
medium  in  which  any  structure  is  immersed  exerts  upon  its  appearance 
in  the  microscope.  We  have  now  to  discuss  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  action  of  certain  chemical  reagents  upon  various  specimens.  This 
part  of  the  subject  is  most  important,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  all  the  various 
branches  of  microscopical  research,  that  from  which  the  greatest  advan- 
tages may  be  expected  to  result.  It  is  an  investigation  which  will  well 
reward  all  who  earnestly  devote  themselves  to  its  study.  It  is  certain 
that  great  changes  will  take  place  in  our  views  of  the  nature  of  many 
minute  structures  when  chemical  analysis  shall  be  more  intimately 
associated  with  microscopical  enquiry. 

Although  by  the  microscope  we  can  say  that  such  a  texture  is 
granular,  fibrous,  opaque,  perfectly  clear,  &c.,  we  learn  in  such  an 
examination  nothing  more  of  its  nature.  Since  these  appearances  are 
manifested  by  several  different  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
chemical  examination  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  which 
the  microscopical  characters  are  due.  If  the  chemical  composition  of 
any  body  having  well-defined  microscopical  characters  has  been  once 
made  out,  by  resorting  simply  to  microscopical  examination,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  recognise  it  whenever  we  meet  with  it  aftenvards,  without 
making  a  chemical  analysis. 

Some  bodies  always  produce  well-recognised  cr)'stals  when  treated 
with  a  certain  chemical  reagent,  and  we  know  that,  although  there  may 
be  in  nature  other  crystals  of  a  different  composition,  but  of  precisely 
the  same  form,  these  latter  could  not  be  produced  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  former;  hence,  in  such  a  case  we  may  feel  as 
confident  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  as  if  an  ultimate  analysis  had 
been  made  of  it 

Besides  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  they  are  appVied,  OcvticaciX  x^- 
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agents  are  useful  in  removing  certain  components  of  a  structure  wbicli 
interfere  with  the  demonstration  of  other  constituents,  in  altering  the 
character  of  certain  tissues  without  dissolving  them,  as  for  instance  hf 
increasing  their  transparency  or  opacity,  or  in  modifying  the  physical 
structure  of  textures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  more  convenient 
to  cut  sections  or  to  perform  other  chemical  operations  necessary  for 
the  demonstration  of  their  structure. 

By  an  acquaintance  with  the  behaviour  of  certain  substances  with 
particular  chemical  reagents,  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
microscopical  investigation,  we  are  often  enabled  to  distinguish  peculi- 
arities of  structure,  to  ascertain  the  chemical  composition  of  minute 
quantities  of  matter,  and  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  existence  of  com- 
pounds with  the  greatest  certainty,  which  would  entirely  escape  our 
observation  if  we  subjected  them  separately  to  the  most  careful  chemical 
analysis,  or  to  the  most  searching  microscopical  scrutiny. 

The  application  of  chemical  analysis  to  microscopical  investigatioii, 
and  the  examination  of  crystalline  forms  in  the  microscope,  have  thiova 
a  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  many  physiological  changes  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  living  bodies  in  health,  and  have  enabled  u 
to  investigate  more  satisfactorily  the  modifications  which  these  proceaNi 
undergo  when  influenced  by  circumstances  interfering  with  or  connto^ 
acting  healthy  actions. 

281.  Instances  of  the  Use  of  Reaffents. — As  an  instance  of  the  gicat 
advantage  of  the  application  of  a  few  simple  tests  to  microscopical 
investigation,   I   may  refer  to  the  different  effects  of  ether  upon  ftt 
globules  (which  are  so  commonly  found  in  different  tissues)  and 
line  bodies  composed  of  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
times  so  nearly  resemble  fat  globules  in  refractive  properties,  in  fonii| 
and  in  general  appearance,  that  mistakes  have  been  often  made  conoem- 
ing  their  composition.     The  application  of  a  drop  of  ether  has  no  eflect 
whatever  upon  the  salt,  but  dissolves  the  fat     Phosphate  of  lime  if  h 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  while  fat  is  not  acted  upon  by  thcK  £ 
reagents.     Various  insoluble  saline  materials  not  unfrequently  pieval  ^< 
us  from  seeing  the  anatomical  elements  of  which  a  tissue  is  compoael  }. 
A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  often  enables  us  to  remove  Aciib  I 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  saline  matter  consists  of  carbonates  or  phoa-  \ 
phates  of  lime  or  magnesia,  we  have  only  to  add  'a  drop  of  dilute  acid  to   ' 
dissolve  them  completely  and  make  the  tissue  sufficiently  transparent  to  ^ 
enable  us  to  examine  its  structure.  [■ 

■ 

The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  is  often  very  valuable  in  rendering  !- 
structures  transparent,  which  are  too  opaque  for  examination  in  the  -i 
ordinary  state.  If  a  portion  of  tendon,  composed  of  white  fibrous  tiaaoe^ 
pi.  XXXII,  p.  138,  fig.  3,  which  is  very  opaque  in  its  ordinary  states  he 
immersed  in  acetic  acid,  01  uv  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  it 
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becomes  clear  and  transparent.  If  the  operation  be  conducted  with 
certain  precautions,  many  of  its  original  characters  may  be  brought  back 
by  subsequently  neutralising  the  acetic  acid  with  an  alkali. 

The  cell-wall,  or  rather  the  outer  part  of  the  cell,  which  is  in  many 
a^ses  too  opaque  to  enable  us  to  see  the  bioplast  or  nucleus  in  the 
interior,  may  be  made  by  reagents  so  very  transparent  that  the  bioplast 
becomes  very  distinct  and  well  defined.  This  change  may  be  easily 
effected  by  either  of  the  reagents  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 
Albuminous  textures  generally  may  often  be  rendered  very  transparent 
by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute 
caustic  potash  or  soda. 

Preliminary  Operations, 

In  the  first  place  we  should  note  carefully  the  general  characters 
which  the  substance  exhibits;  its  form,  colour,  size,  weight,  hardness, 
&c  \  and  fluidity,  transparency,  tenacity,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  liquids. 
Portions  of  solid  textures  and  the  deposit  from  fluids  must  be  subjected 
to  microscopical  examination,  but  their  reaction  should  be  always 
ascertained  in  the  first  instance. 

S82.  Reaction. — The  reaction  of  any  moist  substance  is  found  out 
by  testing  it  with  a  piece  of  blue,  and  reddened,  litmus  paper.  If  the 
matter  be  dry,  or  the  reaction  of  a  vapour  is  to  be  tested,  the  paper 
must  be  first  moistened  with  a  drop  of  distilled  water.  The  blue  litmus 
paper  is  reddened  by  acids^  and  the  red  paper  is  turned  blue  by  alkalies. 
The  reddened  litmus  paper  is  prepared  by  adding  a  very  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  to  the  infusion  of  litmus  into  which  it  is  to  be  dipped. 

If  an  acid  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  blue 
colour  will  be  restored  upon  gently  warming  the  paper  upon  a  glass  slide 
over  a  lamp,  or  upon  a  warm  plate. 

An  alkaline  reaction  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  volatile  or 
fixed  alkali.  The  red  colour  is  restored  upon  warming  the  paper  which 
has  been  rendered  blue  by  the  presence  of  volatile  alkali  (ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia),  while  it  is  not  restored  if  the  change  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  fixed  alkali  (potash,  soda,  or  their  carbonates,  or  an 
alkaline  phosphate,  &c.). 

The  reaction  of  some  objects  under  the  microscope  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  a  little  solution  of  litmus  or  of  litmus  slightly  reddened 
by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  according  as  the  reaction  is 
supposed  to  be  acid  or  alkaline. 

SSS.  On  Filtering. — The  process  of  filtration  is  one  which  the 
microscopist  as  well  as  the  chemist  frequently  has  to  perform.  To  filter 
a  deposit  from  a  solution,  in  quantity,  is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of 
ordinaiy  filtering  paper,  folded,  pi.  XXVI,  p.  100,  fvg.  9,  aiv^  i^X^e^^  \xv 
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a  small  glass  funnel,  fig.  i  in  the  same  plate.  But  sometimes  we  find 
it  necessary,  in  microscopical  analysis,  to  filter  the  deposit  from  a  single 
drop  of  fluid.  This  may  be  effected  by  cutting  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
filtering  paper,  and  bending  it  into  a  V-form,  upon  one  of  the  glass  . 
slides.  The  drop  is  made  to  pass  between  the  limbs  of  the  V,  and  upon 
inclining  the  slide,  clear  fluid  will  gradually  pass  through  the  apex  of  the 
V,  and  can  be  conducted  away  to  another  part  of  the  slide,  by  a  vay 
fine  glass  rod,  where  other  tests  may  be  applied. 

284.  ETaporatlon  and  Drying. — I'he  evaporation  of  fluids,  aiul  the 
desiccation  of  organic  solids,  must  always  be  conducted  over  a  water- 
bath,  otherNvise  there  is  great  danger  of  decomposition  occurring.  For 
operations  upon  small  quantities,  the  water-bath  represented  in  pL 
XVIII,  p.  48,  figs.  6,  7,  will  suffice,  or  the  cans  of  the  injecting  appa- 
ratus, pi.  XXVII,  p.  104,  fig.  6,  may  be  removed,  and  basins  placed 
over  the  holes. 

In  endeavouring  to  obtain  crystals  of  organic  substances,  it  is  always 
advantageous  to  evaporate  the  solution  over  the  surface  of  sulphuric 
acid  under  a  bell-jar,  pi.  XXIV,  fig.  5,  or,  what  is  better  still,  in  vacoo^ 
in  an  air-pump,  pi.  XXIV,  p.  88,  fig.  3,  pi.  XXV,  p.  92,  fig.  5.  In  some 
instances,  the  evaporation  may  be  conducted  by  simply  exposing  the 
liquid,  placed  in  a  basin  or  watch-glass,  and  covered  lightly  with  paper, 
to  the  air;  or,  where  very  slow  evaporation  is  necessary,  the  watch- 
glass  may  be  covered  over  with  a  bell-glass. 

285.  Incineration. — By  incinerating  a  small  portion  of  any  orgaiuc 
substance,  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  or  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  inorganic  salts, 
or  consists  entirely  of  organic  matter,  in  which  case  the  substance  leaves 
only  a  black  residue,  which  burns  off  entirely  after  a  short  time.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  inorganic  constituents  perfectly  free  from  carbon,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  the  mass  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  an  hour 
or  more.  The  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  causes  the  rapid  oxida- 
tion of  the  carbon.  If,  however,  the  temperature  be  too  high,  the 
process  may  be  much  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  fusion  of  some  of 
the  salts,  as  the  phosphates  and  chlorides,  and  the  inclusion  of  smaB 
masses  of  carbon,  which  are  thus  protected  from  the  oxidising  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  platinum  basin  or  foil  may  be  supported  over  the 
lamp  upon  coarse  wire  gauze  or  upon  a  piece  of  wire,  bent  in  the  foim 
of  a  triangle,  or  upon  one  of  the  small  rings  attached  to  the  spirit-lamp^ 
pi.  XV 111,  p.  48,  fig.  4.  It  may  be  removed  from  the  lamp  with  the  aid 
of  an  old  j)air  of  forceps. 

S86.  ApparatuM. — The  chemical  apparatus  necessary  for  the  micro- 
scopical obser\*er  is  very  simple,  and  the  greater  number  of  instruments 
have  already  been  referred  to.  The  following  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  apparatus ; —  t 
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A  few  conical  glasses  of  different  sizes.  Apparatus  for  taking  specific 
gravities.  Test-tubes  of  various  sizes,  arranged  on  a  stand,  pi.  liXI, 
p.  262,  fig.  5.  Spirit-lamps,  with  various  supports,  pi.  XVIII,  p.  48, 
fig.  3,  or,  where  gas  is  laid  on,  the  gas-lamp,  ])1.  XIV,  p.  24,  fig.  4. 
Glass  funnels  and  filtering  paper,  pi.  XXVI,  figs,  i,  9,  small  porcelain 
basins,  watch-glasses ;  a  simple  water-bath,  pi.  XVIII,  figs.  6,  7,  or  the 
injecting  can,  pi.  XXVII,  p.  104,  fig.  6,  may  be  used,  if  several  evapo- 
rations are  to  be  conducted  at  once.  A  small  platinum  capsule,  a  strip 
of  platinum  foil,  a  blow-pipe,  pipettes,  pi.  XXVI,  p.  100,  figs.  2,  3,  and 
glass  stirring  rods,  with  a  box  of  reagents  in  small  bottles,  pi.  LXI, 
p.  262,  figs.  2,  7,  and  test  papers,  complete  the  apparatus.  All  these 
may  be  obtained,  packed  in  a  box  of  convenient  size,  fig.  7. 

S87*  Mlcroficope  for  Examlnlnir  Substances  Immersed  In  Acids  and 
Corrosive  Fluids. — If  preparations  which  require  to  be  immersed  in 
strong  acid,  be  examined  in  the  ordinary  microscope,  the  fumes  may 
injure  the  brass  work  of  the  instrument.  Considerable  inconvenience 
is  also  experienced  in  examining  fluids  while  hot,  in  consequence  of  the 
vapour  rising  and  condensing  upon  the  object-glass,  and  thus  rendering 
the  object  invisible.  The  ingenious  microscope  invented  some  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  obviates  these  objections.  This  inverted 
microscope  has  been  described  in  p.  219,  and  is  represented  in  pi.  LIX, 
p.  220,  fig.  I. 

REAGENTS   AND   THEIR   ACTION. 

The  reagents  necessary  for  the  microscopist  are  not  Ytry  numerous. 
They  should  be  perfectly  pure.  Of  the  greater  number  only  very  little 
is  required, — as  much  as  may  be  kept  in  drachm  or  two  drachm  bottles ; 
but  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  one  or  two  more,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
half-pint  or  more.  The  stock  reagents  should  be  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles  of  about  the  capacity  of  two  ounces. 

588.  DlstlUed  Water  should  alone  be  employed  for  dissolving  sub- 
stances to  be  tested,  and  for  diluting  fluids  required  by  the  micro- 
scopical observer. 

589.  Alcohol — ^Alcohol  of  different  strengths  will  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  certain  substances,  and  for  separating  them 
from  other  constituents,  which  are  insoluble  in  this  reagent.  If  a  weak 
alcohol  is  required,  the  strong  spirit  should  always  be  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  it  is  better  to  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  at  a  time. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  two  or  three  bottles  which  will  hold  about  two 
quarts  each.  The  strength  of  each '  should  be  written  ui)on  a  label 
attached  to  the  bottle.  The  importance  of  alcohol  as  a  preservative 
solution  has  been  referred  to  in  ]).  64. 

S9II.  Btlier,  Clilororomi. — An  ounce  or  two  of  ^vVv^i  V^\>vi  v.^\\.^ 
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sufficient  for  microscopical  purposes.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  provided  with  a  glass  cap,  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  A 
little  should  also  be  kept  in  one  of  the  small  glass  bottles  with  cainllaiy 
orifices,  p.  260,  for  the  convenience  of  applying  to  cells  containing 
highly  refracting  globules,  resembling  oil,  &c,  under  the  microscope. 
Chloroform  must  be  kept  in  capped  and  stoppered  bottles,  carefiiDy 
protected  from  the  light. 

291.  Effierts  of  Alcohol  and  Ether. — Alcohol  coagulates  albuminous 
matters.  Bioplasm  is  always  rendered  granular  by  this  reagent.  Many 
transparent  tissues  are  corrugated,  and  rendered  more  or  less  opaque 
by  alcohol.  It  dissolves  certain  forms  of  fatty  matter,  resinous  mate* 
rials,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  colouring  matter. 

Ether  is  of  great  use  for  dissolving  various  kinds  of  fatty  matter.  In 
many  cases,  however  (as,  for  example,  in  common  milk),  the  oil  globule 
is  covered  with  a  caseous  or  albuminous  investment,  which  protects  it 
from  the  action  of  the  ether.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid,  or  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  to  dissolve  the  membrane^ 
when  the  ether  will  at  once  act  upon  the  fat 

Chloroform  is  a  valuable  fluid  for  dissolving  Canada  balsam,  p.  57. 

292.  Nitric  Add  of  two  different  degrees  of  concentration  should  be 
kept,  the  strongest  that  can  be  procured,  and  a  solution  containkf 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  strong  acid.  This  last  is  the  add  molt 
used  by  the  microscopist.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of 
the  strong  commercial  acid  with  five  parts  of  distilled  water. 

298.  snipharlc  Acid  is  sometimes  required  undiluted,  but  a  small 
bottle  of  diluted  acid  (one  of  acid  to  five  of  water)  should  also  be  tt 
hand.  The  pure  colourless  acid  should  always  be  procured ;  it  is  to  be 
purchased  for  about  is.  6d,  a  pound,  but  only  very  small  quantities  aie 
required. 

294.  Hydrochloric  Add  may  be  obtained  ]>erfectly  colourless.  It 
should  be  kept  in  the  pure  state  and  diluted  as  required 

295.  Acetic  Add. — Two  specimens  of  acetic  acid  will  be  found 
convenient.  One,  a  solution  of  the  strongest  acid  which  can  be  pM- 
cured ;  the  other,  containing  about  twenty  per  cent.  The  last  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  strongest  liquid  acid,  or  of  the  pure 
glacial  acetic  acid,  in  five  of  water.  The  glacial  acetic  acid  is  now  com- 
monly employed  for  photographic  purposes,  and  can,  therefore,  be  yetj 
readily  obtained.  It  possesses  great  advantages  over  other  kinds  of  add 
for  microscopical  puq)0ses. 

296.  Chromic  Acid  is  usually  required  very  dilute.  For  the  pw- 
poses  of  hardening  tissues  a  watery  solution  of  a  straw  colour  will  be 
found  strong  enough.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  a  little  of  the 
cr}*stallised  chromic  acid  in  distilled  water.     See  p.  67. 

291.  Elltecta  of  Adds  on  Organic  Structures. — The  effects  of  die 
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application  of  cold  strong  acids  to  animal  textures  are  very  variable  ;  in 
some  instances  the  tissue  is  completely  destroyed,  while  in  others 
scarcely  any  effect  seems  to  be  produced.  The  mineral  acids  generally 
coagulate  albuminous  tissues,  and  render  their  microscopical  characters 
confused  and  indistinct  Tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  many  of  the  substances  allied  to 
albumen. 

The  appearance  of  some  textures  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  acid ;  for  instance,  the  blood  cori)uscles  shrink  a  little, 
but  exhibit  their  usual  form  and  general  characters  for  some  time  after 
the  addition  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  and 
nail,  although  turned  of  a  yellow  colour,  are  not  destroyed ;  the  latter 
are  separated  somewhat  from  each  other,  and  their  outline  is  often 
made  beautifully  distinct.  Most  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  are  directly  dissolved  by  the  acids.  Strong 
nitric  acid  is  a  useful  reagent  for  demonstrating  vegetable  cellular 
structures. 

Acetic  Acid, — ^Acetic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  useful  reagents  to  the 
microscopical  observer.  It  has  the  property  of  dissolving  granular 
matter  composed  of  albuminous  material,  and  of  causing  the  cell-wall 
and  many  kinds  of  formed  material  to  become  very  transparent; 
although  it  often  renders  the  bioplasm  darker  and  more  distinct.  In 
many  instances  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  cell-wall  is  curious. 
.This  formed  material  becomes  more  pulpy  and  thicker,  and  apjjroaches 
in  tenuity  and  refracting  power  the  solution  in  which  it  is  immersed. 
In  numerous  instances,  by  adding  a  saline  solution  to  cells  which  have 
been  previously  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  they  again  contract, 
and  the  outline  becomes  distinct.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  outer 
part  of  the  cells  is  actually  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  the  bioplasm  is 
set  free.  Acetic  acid  is  very  frequently  used  to  make  epithelial  struc- 
tures transparent,  in  order  that  the  arrangement  of  the  minute  vessels 
and  nerves  in  papillae,  &c.,  may  be  demonstrated,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tongue,  skin,  &c.  Sections  of  preparations  which  have  been  hardened 
by  maceration  in  alcohol,  may  require  to  be  boiled  slightly  in  acetic  acid 
to  render  them  transparent.  The  action  of  acetic  acid  on  white  fibrous 
tissue  is  very  characteristic,  as  it  converts  it  into  a  transjxirent  jelly-like 
mass,  in  which  a  few  bioplasts  are  visible.  Upon  the  yellow  element, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  reagent  exerts  no  action  whatever. 

Acetic  acid  may  also  be  employed  for  testing  crystalline  bodies,  as 
phosphates  and  carbonates.  By  it  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
may  be  distinguished  from  oxalate  of  lime  (all  which  are  insoluble 
in  water),  the  acid  dissolving  the  two  former,  while  the  latter  is  not  dis- 
solved even  if  boiled  with  it.  The  action  of  acetic  acid,  upon  any  par- 
ticular tissue,  upon  any  form  of  cells,  fibres,  &c.,  that  ate  ?WL\i\e!cXvi.^ 
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to  examination,  should  always  be  specially  noted      Many  timiea  aie 
quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  though  they  are  not  rendered  opaqae 

by  it. 

Nitric  Acid. — Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  albuminous  substance^ 
but  first  colours  them  deep  yellow.  Dilute  nitric  acid  is  much  employed 
in  microscopical  research.  An  acid  composed  of  one  part  of  add  to 
two  or  three  of  water,  forms  a  good  solution  for  hardening  some  struc- 
tures previous  to  cutting  thin  sections.  The  thin  sections  may  some- 
times be  rendered  very  transparent  by  being  treated  afterwards  with 
dilute  caustic  soda.  For  demonstrating  muscular  fibre-cells,  nitric  acid 
is  a  valuable  reagent.  For  this  puri>ose  the  solution  should  contam 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  strong  acid,  and  the  muscular  fibre  should  be 
allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  some  days,  when  small  pieces  may  be  removed 
with  scissors,  and  after  being  carefully  torn  up  with  fine  needles^  sub- 
jected to  examination. 

When  we  wish  to  obtain  a  few  of  the  follicles  of  a  gland  with  their 
special  ducts,  or  i)ortions  of  glandular  structure  isolated  from  one 
another,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  soak  the  tissue  for  some  days  in  dihrte 
nitric  acid  (one  i)art  of  acid  to  six  or  seven  of  water),  when  the  areolar 
tissue  becomes  softened.  At  the  same  time  the  gland  structure  ii 
rendered  more  firm,  and  may  be  isolated  very  readily  with  the  aid  of 
needles.  In  this  manner  the  gastric  glands,  the  secreting  follides  of 
the  pancreas,  and  salivary  glands  may  often  be  very  satisfactori^ 
demonstrated. 

By  boiling  animal  tissues  in  strong  nitric  acid,  they  become 
destroyed,  while  any  siliceous  constituents  remain  behind  unaltered 
In  this  manner,  the  siliceous  skeletons  of  the  Diatomacect  may  be 
separated  from  any  organic  matter  with  which  they  were  combined 
This  is  one  of  the  processes  employed  for  obtaining  these  beautifill 
objects,  from  guano. 

Sulphuric  Acid, — Hydrochloric  Acid, — Concentrated  sulphuric  add 
causes  epidermic  structures  to  swell  up  very  much,  and  the  cells  10 
se])arate  from  one  another  so  as  to  be  readily  isolated.  Boiling  add 
completely  dissolves  them.  In  the  examination  of  hair,  strong  sid- 
phuric  acid  will  be  found  to  render  the  outline  of  the  cells  very  distinct 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  usually  employed  for  dissolving  out  the  mincnl 
constituents  of  certain  tissues,  such  as  bone  or  teeth.  As  a  rulc^  it  if 
better  to  use  dilute  acid  (one  of  acid  to  three  or  four  of  water),  ia  ■ 
which  case,  however,  a  longer  time  must  of  course  be  allowed,  thaa 
when  the  acid  is  concentrated. 

29H.  Solution  of  Potash  should  be  kept  of  two  or  three  diffiereat  • 
degrees   of   strength.      One,   the   strongest   which   can  be   obtained; 
another,  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  strong  ix)tash  with  three  or 
four  of  water;  and  a  solution  consisting  of  one  i)art  of  liquor  potaMe   1 
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to  eight  or  ten  of  water  will  be  found  of  a  useful  strength  for  the 
examination  of  many  preparations. 

S99.  Solution  of  Soda  is  generally  required  very  dilute.  It  may  be 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  strong  solution  of  the  shops  with  live 
or  six  of  water ;  but  this,  for  many  purposes,  will  require  to  be  still 
further  diluted.  Or,  about  twenty-five  grains  of  the  fused  soda  may  be 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

soo.  Amnioiila. — Solution  of  ammonia,  made  by  mixing  one  part 
of  the  strongest  liquor  ammoniae  (British  Pharmacopa-ia)  with  three  of 
water,  will  be  found  sufficiently  strong  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
this  reagent  will  be  required. 

SOI.  ElDectB  of  Alkalies  on  Orgranlc  Stmctures. — The  action  of 
alkalies,  even  when  cold  in  a  very  dilute  state,  is  to  dissolve  most 
animal  textures.  Cell-membranes  are  frequently  almost  instantly  dis- 
solved, while  the  bioplasm  or  germinal  matter  appears  at  least  in  many 
instances  to  be  altered  very  slightly. 

Alkalies  are  also  employed  for  dissolving  certain  crystalline  sub- 
stances which  are  occasionally  found  in  animal  tissues,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  urates.  The  action  of  potash  and  soda  upon  animal  structures 
is  very  similar.  Both  dissolve  substances  of  an  albuminous  nature,  but 
the  effect  of  soda  is  more  gradual,  and  it  has  been  found  that  for  most 
purposes  in  microscopical  research,  the  latter  reagent  ];ossesscs  advan- 
tages over  potash.  The  solution  of  potash  recjuired  by  the  micro- 
scopist  is  the  ordinary  liquor  potasses  of  the  phamiacopccia,  and  the 
solution  of  soda  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  These  solutions 
may  be  diluted  with  water  to  the  required  strength. 

Potash  and  soda  are  employed  where  a  tissue  is  to  be  rendered 
more  transparent  for  the  puq^ose  of  demonstrating  the  arrangement  of 
the  nerves  or  other  anatomical  elements  not  soluble  or  only  dissolved 
after  the  lapse  of  time  in  this  reagent.  These  solutions  dissolve  th^ 
layer  of  epithelium  covering  mucous  membranes,  or  render  it  i)erfectlj 
transparent,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  structures  beneath  the  base- 
ment membrane  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  In  investigating  the 
arrangement  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  in  papillae  and  other  structures, 
they  are  very  valuable,  especially  the  soda  solution.  For  the  purpose 
above-mentioned,  the  alkalies  should  be  diluted  with  water.  The 
changes  are  expedited  by  the  application  of  heat,  which,  however,  must 
not  be  too  great,  for  fear  of  complete  solution  taking  i)lace.  The 
structure  may  be  heated  with  the  solution  in  a  test  tube.  Observations 
must  be  made  immediately  after  the  api)lication  of  the  reagent—  for  in 
a  short  time  all  the  textures  may  become  so  transi)arent  that  every  trace 
of  structure  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

Some  animal  textures  become  hardened  by  prolonged  Ycv^SLcex^vXxcycv 
in  carbonate  of  potash,  but  this  plan  does  not  appear  to  "be  v»o  ^'twvix^^ 
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useful  as  others  previously  indicated.  Epideimic  bUuctuim  mxt  not 
much  altered  by  this  salt  The  introduction  of  different  chemial 
solutions  by  injection,  will  be  discussed  in  part  VI.  I  strongly  veooni- 
mend  this  plan  of  subjecting  the  tissue  to  the  action  of  the  reagent 

862.  Nitrate  of  Barytea. — A  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  sik 
forms  a  test  solution  of  convenient  strength.  It  should  be  filtend 
before  use.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  is  employed  as  a  test  fcr 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  The  precipitated  sulphate  of  bawyia  n 
insoluble  both  in  acids  and  alkalies  ;  while  phosphate  of  baryta  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids,  but  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

SOS.  Nitrate  of  siiyer. — A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  of  the  crystallized  nitnle 
in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  filtering  if  necessary.  Nitrate  of 
silver  is  employed  as  a  test  for  chlorides  and  phosphates.  The  wUk 
precij)itate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  insoluble  m 
nitric  acid.  The  yellow  precipitate  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver  B 
soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia,,  as  well  as  in  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

304.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia. — Some  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  and,  after  allowing  time  for  the  solution  to  become 
saturated,  it  may  be  filtered.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used  as  a  test  lor 
salts  of  lime.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  alkalies  and  in  acelk 
acid,  but  soluble  in  the  strong  mineral  acids.  In  testing  an  insolufafc 
deposit  ibr  lime,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  ezoesi  of 
ammonia  added;  the  fiocculent  precipitate  is  readily  dissolved  bf 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  to  this  solution  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  mqf 
be  added.  The  precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  ^voured  by  de 
application  of  heat.  Many  deposits  of  phosphate  are  with  great  dS- 
culty  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  hence  the  necessity  of  first  adding  nknc 
acid,  as  above  directed. 

SOS.  Iodine  Solutions^ — An  aqueous  solution  is  easily  prepared^  tf 
dissolving  a  few  grains  of  iodine  in  some  distilled  water,  until  it  aoqnini 
a  brownish-yellow  colour.     A  solution  of  iodine  is  sometimes  usefid  for    ^ 
colouring  certain  animal  and  vegetable  textures,  which   are  so  trial*  *  1 
parent  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  upon  microscopical  exaimnatiflll  *  I 
In  the  examination  of  many  such  structures,  great  assistance  will  bs    '; 
obtained  from  the  use  of  coloured  solutions.     Delicate  textures,  like  Ac  -i 
cell  wall  and  basement  membrane,  &c.,  can  be  far  better  distinguidiel 
when  a  faint  tint  is  communicated  to  them,  than  when  perfectly  ookv 
less.      When  a  membrane  is  to   be  made  more  distinct,  it  may  h 
immersed  in  a  little  Prussian  blue  fluid,  p.  109,  the  minute  particleior' 
which  adhere  to  it,  and  enable  us  to  trace  its  outline  clearly.     A  iftft 
solution  of  magenta  answers  the  same  purpose. 

Iodine  is  princi[^lly  employed  as  a  test  for  starch  which  is  imfcidl 
biue  by  an  ac^ueous  soVviUotV)  even  when  very  dilute.     AlbumiBOrt 
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matters  and  tissues  are  coloured  yellow  by  iodine,  and  vegetable  cellu- 
lose receives  a  brownish-yellow  tinge.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
(one  part  of  the  strong  acid,  two  parts  of  water)  to  albuminous  matter 
stained  with  iodine,  causes  no  change,  but  cellulose  under  the  same 
circumstances  becomes  blue.  In  cases  where  substances  allied  to  starch 
and  cellulose  (amyloid  matters)  are  found  associated  with  the  albu- 
minous matters,  a  purple,  bluish,  or  greenish  tinge  results  from  the 
action  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

A  strong  solution  of  iodine  may  be  obtained  by  employing  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  dissolve  the  iodine  (one  grain  of  iodine  and 
three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  or 
glycerine). 

Schultz  recommends  the  following  iodine  solution  : — Zinc  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  is  permitted  to  evaporate  in 
contact  with  metallic  zinc  until  it  attains  the  thickness  of  a  syrup  ;  and 
the  syrup  is  then  saturated  with  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodine 
is  next  added,  and  the  solution,  if  necessary,  is  diluted  with  water. 
Professor  Busk  gives  the  following  directions  for  preparing  this  solution : 
one  ounce  of  fused  chloride  of  zinc  is  to  be  dissolved  in  about  half  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  to  the  solution  (which  amounts  to  about  an  ounce 
fluid  measure),  three  grains  of  iodine,  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  six 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
are  to  be  added  ("  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,"  vol.  i, 
p.  67).  I  have  employed  a  solution  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  can 
speak  very  highly  of  its  utility.  In  making  it,  it  is  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  fuse  the  chloride  of  zinc  much,  or  to  employ  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, as  decomposition  is  apt  to  take  place.  In  testing  starch  with 
this  solution,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  very  little  water,  as  the  solution 
frequently  will  not  act  in  its  concentcated  form. 

OF  APPLYING  TESTS   TO   MINUTE   QUANTITIES   OF   MATTER. 

S06.  Method  of  Applylnir  Tests  to  Substaneeii  la  tended  for  SItero- 
■eoplcal  Examination. — The  matter  to  be  tested  may  be  placed  upon  a 
glass  slide,  and,  if  necessary,  a  drop  of  water  added,  to  moisten  or 
dissolve  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  these  operations  we  usually  require  only  a  small  drop  of  a 
solution,  and  it  will  be  found  most  convenient,  in  api)lying  the  test  fluid 
to  the  object,  to  take  a  drop  from  the  bottle  by  dipping  a  stirring-rod 
into  it,  and  withdrawing  it  immediately.  Enough  will  adhere  to  the 
stirring-rod  for  the  purpose  required.  The  rod  should  not  be  dipped  in 
a  second  time,  without  being  first  well  washed  in  distilled  water, — for  if 
this  be  not  scrupulously  attended  to,  there  is  great  danger  of  cownvi^vcv^ 
some  of  the  substance  intended  for  examination,  into  l\ve  lest  \io\.\Xa^Vcv 
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which  case  the  whole  contents  of  the  latter  would  be  spoiled.  Without 
great  care  in  all  our  manipulations,  there  will  be  much  danger  of 
removing  a  portion  of  one  substance  from  a  glass  slide  and  carrying  it 
to  specimens  which  are  subsequently  examined.  Accidents  of  the  kind 
can  always  be  avoided,  by  not  allowing  the  drop  of  the  reagent  to  toudi 
the  specimen  until  the  rod  has  been  removed.  The  drop  may  be 
placed  near  the  substance  intended  for  examination,  and  then  allowtd 
to  come  into  contact  with  it,  cither  by  inclining  the  glass  slide,  or  by 
leading  it  with  a  very  thin  piece  of  glass  or  a  platinum  wire,  to  die 
matter  to  be  tested. 

SOI.  Bottles  with  CapUlaiT  Orifices. — The  various  tests  above 
referred  to  may  be  preserved  in  ordinary  stoppered  bottles,  but  I  madb 
prefer  to  keep  them  in  small  tubes  with  capillary  orifices,  from  which 
only  a  drop,  or  a  part  of  a  drop,  can  be  expelled  when  necessuy. 
Several  years  since  1  arranged  all  the  ordinary  tests  I  required  fiv 
microscopical  piuposes  in  small  bulbs  which  were  drawn  off  to  a 
capillary  point.  They  were  provided  with  glass  or  gutta-p>ercha  oqpi 
These  bulbs,  however,  were  somewhat  inconvenient  in  consequence  of 
not  being  made  to  stand  upright,  and  Mr.  Highley  substituted  for  them 
tubes  with  flat  bottoms  and  ground  glass  caps.  Se^  pi.  LXI,  p.  26t, 
figs.  I  to  4.  To  fill  these  test  bottles  having  capillary  orifices  I  proceed 
as  follows : — A  little  of  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  small  basin,  die 
tube  being  inverted  so  that  its  orifice  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  die 
fluid.  Heat  being  now  applied  to  the  body  of  the  bulb,  the  air  in  die 
interior  is  expanded  and  partially  expelled.  As  the  bottle  becomci 
cool,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  rises  up  into  its  interior.  UsuaOy; 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  introduce  more  than  a  few  drops  in  dui 
manner.  The  bottle  is  then  removed  and  heated  over  the  spirit-lanp 
until  the  drop  of  fluid  in  its  interior  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  Whik 
the  steam  is  issuing  violently  from  the  orifice,  the  latter  is  again  plunged 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  As  the  steam  within  condense^  the 
solution  rises  up  in  the  interior,  and  would  completely  fill  the  litde 
bottle  if  it  were  maintained  in  this  position,  but  when  it  is  about  dm 
parts  full  it  may  be  removed  from  the  fluid.  If  it  were  compleld^ 
filled  it  would  be  difficult  to  expel  a  drop  of  the  fluid  when  required 
A  certain  (juantity  of  air,  therefore,  is  allowed  to  remain  within  die 
bottle,  and  this  being  expanded  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  the  qutth 
tity  of  fluid  required  can  be  driven  out  at  pleasure.  ^ 

Mr.  Highley  has  made  a  further  modification  by  arranging  the 
capillary  neck  in  the  form  of  a  tubulated  stopper,  by  the  removal  rf 
which,  fluid  can  be  introduced  as  in  filling  an  ordinary  bottle,  fig^  & 
pi.  LXI,  p.  262.  For  microscopical  purposes  bottles  with  capilhoy  1 
orifices  possess  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  stoppered  bottles  i» 
which  tests  are  usually  kept. 
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In  theyffy/  place,  a  most  minute  quantity  of  the  test  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  more  than  the  drop  or  two 
required  escaping  from  the  bottle. 

Secondly^  there  is  no  danger  of  the  reagent  becoming  spoilt  by  the 
introduction  of  various  substances  from  without.  If  an  ordinar>'  stop- 
pered bottle  be  used,  a  drop  of  the  fluid  must  be  removed  with  a  pipette 
or  stirring-rod,  but  if  these  should  not  be  quite  clean,  foreign  substances 
may  be  introduced,  and  the  reagent  spoilt  for  further  operations.  Care- 
lessness upon  this  head  will  lead  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  to 
serious  mistakes. 

Thirdly^  testing  by  means  of  these  little  bottles  can  be  conducted  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  a  number  of  the  test  bottles  filled  with 
their  solutions  may  be  packed  in  very  small  compass,  pi.  LXI,  p.  262, 
figs.  2,  7. 

SO8.  Capillary  Tubes  with  India-rubber  tied  over  the  Top. — 
Dr.  Lawrence  Smith  recommends  that  the  tests  should  be  kept  in 
bottles  of  two  ounce  capacity,  and  instead  of  a  stopper,  he  inserts  a 
tube  in  the  form  of  a  pipette,  the  upper  oi)en  end  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  vulcanised  India-rubber,  pi.  LXI,  fig.  6.  By  pressing 
this  while  the  lower  end  is  beneath  the  fluid,  a  portion  of  the  air  will,  of 
course,  be  driven  out,  and  a  little  fluid  will  rush  in  to  supply  its  place 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  tube  with  the  contained  test 
solution  may  then  be  removed  from  the  bottle,  and  by  again  pressing 
the  India-rubber,  a  drop,  or  a  portion  of  a  drop,  will  be  very  readily 
expelled. 

S99.  Tettlnv  for  Carbonate  and  Ptaotiptaate  of  Llme^  Phosphate 
•f  Ammonia  and  Mairnesla,  Sulphates  and  CtalorldeH. — Suppose  the 
nature  of  the  substances  composing  certain  forms  of  earthy  matter  is  to 
be  ascertained.  A  small  portion,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  is 
placed  upon  the  slide,  and  covered  lightly  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass. 
Next,  a  drop  of  nitric  add  is  placed  near  to  the  thin  glass.  The  acid 
soon  reaches  the  sediment,  and  the  disengagement  of  a  few  bubbles  of 
gas  may  be  observed.  These  are,  as  it  were,  temporarily  pent  up  by 
the  thin  glass.  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  action  of  the 
acid,  we  may  resort  to  examination  in  the  microscope,  when,  if  there  be 
but  very  few  bubbles,  and  these  exceedingly  minute,  they  may  be 
detected  without  difficulty.  The  formation  of  the  bubbles  of  gas  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  a  carbofiate. 

The  acid  solution  obtained  as  above  described,  should  be  neutralised 
with  ammonia^  when  a  faint  flocculent  precipitate  may  be  produced. 
After  this  has  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes  it  should  be  covered  with 
thin  glass  and  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  deposit  which 
causes  the  opalescence  may  consist  of  amorphous  graivMV^s  ^iv^  ^\wa^ 
cxystals^  which,  if  allowed  to  stand  long  enough,  vf'iW  XaV.*i  V\v^  toxtcv  oS. 
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triangular  or  quadrangular  prisms  (phosphate  of  ammonia  and  "^gngsia^ 
phosphate  of  lime). 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  sulphates,  a  little  of  the 
nitric  acid  solution  is  treated  with  the  test  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes. 
An  amorphous  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  insoluble  in  strong 
nitric  acid  and  alkalies,  takes  place,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  present  The 
presence  of  chlorides  is  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitraie  fif 
stiver  to  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  deposit  in  weak  nitric  acid.  The 
white  precipitate*  of  chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid^  but  is 
dissolved  by  ammonia. 

The  above  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  method  of  detecting  die 
presence  of  several  different  substances  in  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
matter.  The  indications  obtained  in  ^his  manner  are  quite  as  valuable^ 
and  may  be  relied  upon  with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  we  were  provided 
with  a  very  large  quantity  of  material  to -work  upon.  In  a  single  drop 
of  a  composite  solution,  the  presence  of  several  different  adds  and 
bases  may  be  detected. 

310.  New  Method  of  MtcroBcoptcal  Analjcsts. — Since  I  .have  bceo 
in  the  habit  of  using  glycerine  as  the  basis  of  all  my  injecting  fluids  and 
preservative  solutions,  1  have  employed  it  as  the  solvent  of  all  tests,  and 
with  the  greatest  advantages.     The  reactions  are  of  course  slower,  bat 
much  more  perfect.     Crystals  can  be  formed  most  readily  by  this  pro- 
cess, and  as  the  viscid  solutions  mix  very  slowly,  most  perfect  cxy^ab 
even  of  substances  which  crystallize  with  great  difficulty  in  water,  are 
frequently  obtained.     If  glycerine  be  added  gradually  to  many  solutioBI 
of  crystallizable  matter  crystals  are  deposited.     The  various  tests  xnqr 
be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  then  added  to  strong  pure  glycerinft 
The  iodine  reactions  can  often  be  obtained  most  satisfactorily  bj  tkit 
mode  of  proceeding.     The  solutions  may  be  kept  in  the  little  fjttik 
bottles  described  in  p.  260.     Very  strong  solutions  of  the  nitric  Jit-'. 
sulphuric  acids  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  glycerine,  but  il'.il!-  \  ^ 
seldom  that  a  stronger  solution  than  one  part  of  acid  to  five  of  glyoedll-  \r, 
is  required.     If  a  very  strong  viscid  solution  of  acetic  acid  be  wiiitt%.  1  |j 
lump  sugar  instead  of  glycerine  may  be  added  to  warm  acetic  add  fc  J  - 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  s>Tup.  h\ 

Glycerine  may  be  employed  as  the  universal  medium  for  the  fS^-- 
amination,  preservation,  and  qualitative  analysis  of  microscopic  objedi 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  glycerine  and  syrup  are  miscible,  so  da*    j 
the  viscidity  of  any  fluid  can  be  readily  increased  by  the  additiOD  of 
sugar  to  it. 

Of  obtaining  Crystalline  Substances  from  the  Fluids  and 

Textures  of  tlie  Organism, 

Ml.  Formation  of  Gn«t«lft. — ^om^cr^^xa^m^V^^es  are  dqioiked 
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from  their  solution  in  animal  fluids  by  simple  evaporation ;  others,  less 
soluble,  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  fluid  to  stand  still  in  a  shallow 
glass  or  porcelain  vessel  for  a  time,  when  certain  changes  occur  in  some 
of  the  constituents,  which  lead  to  the  deposition  of  some  substances  in 
a  crystalline  form.  Uric  acid,  for  instance,  cystine,  leucine,  triple 
phosphate,  and  some  other  crystals  may  be  thus  obtained.  In  other 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  reagent  which  will  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals,  while  not  unfrequently  a  long  and  it  may  be  com- 
plicated chemical  analysis  is  required  to  remove  or  decompose  certain 
substances  which  interfere  with  crystallization.  The  addition  of  water 
in  some  cases  promotes  rapid  crystallization,  especially  when  the 
crystallizable  material  is  dissolved  in  viscid  organic  matter.  When 
water  is  added  to  the  blood  of  some  animals  the  haematocrystallin  is  dis- 
solved out  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  crystallizes  as  the  solution 
is  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation.  See  pi.  XXXIX,  figs.  3,  6,  p.  158. 
Instead  of  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  in  which  the  crystals 
may  be  much  less  soluble  than  in  water,  is  to  be  preferred  in  some 
cases. 

Crystalline  substances  which  are  dissolved  in  animal  fluids,  may 
often  be  separated  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  by  the  addition  of  another 
fluid  in  which  they  are  not  so  readily  soluble.  Glycerine  may  some- 
times be  used  with  advantage  for  this  purpose.  In  all  cases,  the  fluid 
should  be  added  very  gradually  and  plenty  of  time  allowed  for  the 
formation  of  the  crystals.  At  first  nothing  but  an  amorphous  precipitate 
results,  but  the  minute  granules  gradually  assume  the  crystalline  form, 
and  at  last  perhaps  become  large  and  well  formed  crj-stals.  Many 
organic  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  may  be  crystallized  by  the  addition 
of  ether,  while  some  are  precipitated  from  their  solution  in  water,  by 
the  gradual  addition  of  alcohol. 

812.  Influence  of  various  Constituents  upon  the  Crystallization. — 
In  many  instances,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  some  crystalline 
substances  from  other  constituents  by  which  their  solubility  is  much 
increased,  and  the  process  of  crystallization  often  prevented.  The  ex- 
tractive matters  of  blood,  and  of  many  organic  fluids,  exert  this 
influence  in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  several 
new  bodies  of  definite  chemical  composition  have  been  separated  from 
the  so-called  amorphous  extractives.  Creatine,  creatinine,  and  some 
other  well-defined  crystals  were  formerly  included  under  the  indefinite 
term  "  extractives."  Certain  colouring  matters  of  definite  composition 
have  also  been  separated,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  as  the  methods  of 
analysis  at  our  disposal  become  improved,  new  crystalline  bodies  will 
be  discovered  in  the  extractive  matters,  and  isolated  in  a  pure  form. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  extractive  matter  entirely  prevents  the 
crystallization  of  urea,  while  the  presence  of  chVonde  oi  so^wvxtv  ox 
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common  salt  favours  the  separation  of  this  material  by  forming  with  it  a 
compound  wliich  readily  crystallizes  in  large  octahedral  czystals  even  in 
the  presence  of  extractive  matters.  The  existence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
excess  may  cause  carbonate  of  lime,  triple  phosphate,  and  other  salts,  to 
be  held  in  solution.  Excess  of  alkali  prevents  the  precipitation  of  uric 
acid,  and  excess  of  acid,  that  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Fatty  matters 
dissolve  cholesterine,  and  serum  possesses  the  power  of  retaining 
small  quantities  of  the  two  last-named  substances  in  solution.  Some 
crystalline  bodies  which  are  soluble  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
cr}'stallize  when  the  solutions  containing  them  are  cooled  thirty  or  forty 
degrees.  The  effect  of  dilution  in  retaining  crystals  in  solution,  need 
scarcely  be  alluded  to.  It  follows  then,  that  before  we  can  detect,  by 
microscoi)ical  examination,  the  presence  of  many  substances,  certain 
chemical  operations  are  required  either  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
them  from  their  combinations  in  the  animal  body,  or  for  the  removal  of 
other  substances  which  interfere  with  their  cr}'stallization. 

313.  Ncimratlon  of  Cry  stain  from  Animal  Mubstanees. — ^In  many 
instances  this  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  If  not  very  soon  separated 
from  the  organic  fluid  in  which  they  are  formed  crystals  not  unire- 
quently  undergo  rai)id  re-solution,  or  even  become  completely  decom- 
posed. If  the  crystals  are  not  very  soluble,  the  supernatant  fluid,  or 
mother-li(iuor,  may  be  poured  off, — the  crystalline  deposit  washed  with 
ice-cold  water,  and  subsequently  dried  on  filtering  paper  over  sulphuric 
acid  without  the  application  of  heat 

If  the  crystals  will  not  bear  the  addition  of  water,  as  much  of  the 
fluid  as  possible  must  be  poured  off",  and  the  remainder  absorbed  with 
bibulous  i)aper,  or  they  may  be  placed  upon  a  porous  tile,  and  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  In  many  instances  we  are  enabled  to 
wash  the  crystals  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  acid  or  alkalii 
or  some  alkaline  salt,  or  with  alcohol,  ether,  or  some  other  fluid  in 
which  we  know  them  to  be  quite  insoluble. 

In  cases  in  which  cr}'stals  insoluble  in  water  are  deposited  in  animil 
solids,  they  may  be  separated  by  agitation  in  water,  when,  being  heavier 
than  the  water,  they  subside  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter  animal 
matter  may  be  removed  by  forceps,  or  if  in  a  very  minute  state  of  divi- 
sion, i)oured  off  with  the  supernatant  fluid.  In  other  cases,  the  organic 
matter  may  be  separated  by  straining,  the  crystals  being  washed  through 
muslin. 

314.  Of  obtalnlnRr  Crystals  for  Examination. — In  order  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  necessary  manipulation  required  for  obtaining  crystals^ 
the  student  may  evaporate  a  solution  of  common  salt  upon  a  glass  slides 
and  when  it  has  become  sufliciently  concentrated  he  may  cover  it  with 
a  small  piece  of  thin  glass,  and  allow  it  to  cooL  When  cold  the  con- 
centrated solution  of  salt  may  be  subjected  to  microscopical  examina- 
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degrees  of  temperature,  Mr.  R.  Thomas,  of  Oxford,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  series  of  cr>'stalline  forms  of  a  peculiar  character.  From 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  series  the  crj'stals  radiate  from  centres  in  a 
more  or  less  spiral  manner,  Mr.  Thomas  has  designated  the  process  as 
"spiral  crjstallization." 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  evaporated  by  a  moderate  heat, 
until  an  uncrystallized  film  is  obtained.  This  film  being  subjected  (after 
the  manner  indicated  in  Mr.  Thomas'  paj)er,  contained  in  the  "  Micro- 
scopical Journal"  for  July,  1866,  p.  177),  to  a  temperature  of  about  60' 
Fahrenheit,  a  number  of  foliated  crj-stals,  all  radiating  from  centreSi 
appear.  There  is  in  this  stage  a  slight  curve  or  twist  in  the  radiation, 
and  this  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  spiral,  as  represented  in  pL 
LXIV,  p.  266,  fig.  I.  At  a  temi)crature  of  65°,  a  further  advance  is 
seen  in  the  direction  of  the  spiral,  fig.  2.  At  70°  (fig.  3)  the  spiral 
appeamnce  is  yet  more  distinct.  While  at  temperatures  of  80^,  90"  and 
I  go",  the  lines  are  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  spiral  more 
perfect  and  symmetrical,  fig.  4.  Fig.  3  shows  a  perfectly  formed  aystal 
which  had  been  allowed  to  crystallize  upon  a  slide,  carefully  protected 
from  dust.  Mr.  Thomas  believes  that  these  crystals  are  in  reality  cones 
standing  out  in  relief  upon  the  glass  slide.  The  changes  in  form*  whidi 
occur  in  crystals  of  the  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate 
of  zinc,  upon  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  subsequent  to  ciystalliift- 
tion  have  been  also  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Oxford,  whose 
figures  arc  given  in  pi.  LXV.  Stv  "  Microscopical  Journal "  for  April, 
1866,  p.  137.  Mr.  Hookham,  of  Summertown,  Oxford,  has  studied  this 
subject,  and  has  prepared  some  beautiful  specimens.  From  crystals 
])repared  at  a  temperature  of  105°  some  very  interesting  forms  were 
obtained,  being  split  up  into  sections  by  right  and  left  hand  twists. 

315.  Examination  of  CrystalH  under  the  .Uleroscope. — Some  crjrstals 
which  have  been  entirely  separated  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  were 
originally  deposited,  may  be  examined  in  the  dry  way,  in  water,  or  other 
fluid  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  insoluble,  or  in  Canada  balsam ;  but 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  necesi>ary  10  examine  the  cr}'stals  as  they  lie  in 
some  of  the  solution  in  which  they  have  been  formed.  When  they  have 
been  obtained  by  allowing  a  concentrated  solution  to  cool,  some  of  the 
inspissated  fluid  must  be  removed  with  the  cr}'stals,  placed  ujx^n  a  glass 
slide  or  in  a  thin  glass  cell,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  and 
examined  in  the  usual  way — a  low  [)ower  (an  inch)  being  used  first,  and 
afterwards  a  higher  j)ower  (a  quarter).  Although  some  of  the  crystals 
are  of  a  large  size,  and  may  be  well  seen  with  a  very  low  power,  there 
are  others  amongst  them  which  are  exceedingly  minute  but  most  perfect 
in  form.  The  crystals  and  mother-liquor  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
air  previous  to  examination,  for  in  many  instances  water  is  absoibed, 
and  partial  re-solution  lakes  \Aace. 
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S16.  Prescrratlon  of  Crystals  as  Permanent  Objects. — The  preser- 
vation of  the  more  soluble  cr)-stals  is  attended  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, e-xcept  when  they  can  be  dried,  in  which  state  their  characters 
under  the  microscope  are  often  found  to  be  imperfectly  defined. 
Cr)'stals  which  very  readily  delitjuesce  on  exposure  to  air,  must  be  dried 
in  vacuo,  removed  quickly  to  a  cell,  the  cover  of  which  must  be  firmly 
cemented  down  at  once.  Some  crystals  may,  however,  be  dried  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam ;  others,  such  as  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  lime,  many  carbonates,  &c.,  can  be  well  preserved  in  acjueous  solu- 
tions, containing  a  little  acid.  Crystals  which  contain  water  of  crystal- 
lization must  be  presen'ed  in  a  drop  of  the  mother-licjuor ;  but  in  many 
instances  they  alter  much  in  form,  and  when  we  come  to  examine  them, 
instead  of  finding  the  great  number  of  small,  well-formed  crystals,  which 
were  present  when  the  pre[)aration  was  first  put  up,  nothing  remains  but 
one  or  two  large  ill-shaj)ed  ones.  The  concentrated  mother-liquor  often 
acts  upon  the  cement  with  which  the  glass  cover  is  fixed  on  the  cell,  and 
very  soon  air  enters,  and  so  the  preparation  is  destroyed.  Many  cr)'stals 
may  be  preserved  in  strong  glycerine  without  much  change  taking  place. 
I  have  some  crystals  of  Ouinea-pig's  blood  which  have  been  preserved 
for  many -years  in  this  medium  and  have  undergone  little  change. 

Of  the  Hardening  Properties  of  Chemical  Solid  ions, 

SIT  ^f  the  Hardenlnir  Properties  of  DlfTerent  Chemical  Solutions. 

— ^The  consistence  of  many  tissues  is  so  soft  ^.hat  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  thin  section ;  while,  by  tearing  off  a  small  piece,  the 
relations  of  the  component  parts  is  usually  so  much  altered,  that  the 
specimen  is  useless  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  In  this  case  our 
only  chance  is  to  harden  the  texture  by  some  reagent  in  such  a  manner 
that,  although  its  microscoi)ical  characters  are  not  altered,  a  thin  section 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

The  solution  employed  for  hardening  a  tissue  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  texture  itself  Many  tissues  may  be  immersed  in 
alcohol,  others  may  with  advantage  be  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chromic  acid.  Various  saline  solutions  are  also  sometimes  em])loyed, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  they  produce,  and  the  dei)osit  they 
sometimes  form  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue,  they  are  by  no  means 
well  adapted  for  hardening  textures  from  which  microscopical  specimens 
are  to  be  made.  Nitric  acid  and  a  solution  of  pen  hloride  of  iron  have 
been  employed  for  hardening  some  tissues,  but  they  are  not  generally 
suitable.  Tissues  which  are  rendered  too  opacpie  for  minute  examina- 
tion by  the  hardening  process  should  be  soaked  in  syrup  or  glycerine 
until  sufficiently  transparent,  or  a  little  solution  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash  may  be  added  to  the  section. 
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The  hardening  properties  of  the  solutions  referred  to,  depend  upon 
their  power  of  coagulating  albuminous  substances,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  coagulation  is  associated  with  a  certain  opacity  which 
renders  the  satisfactory  examination  of  the  tissue  by  transmitted  light 
impossible,  and  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
render  such  a  specimen  transparent  after  the  thin  section  has  been 
obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  before  we  submit  many  soft  structures  to 
microscopical  examination,  we  ought  to  consider  what  chemical  sub- 
stances are  likely  to  harden  them  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for 
cutting  thin  sections,  and  further,  if  by  the  process  employed  the  section 
becomes  opaque,  we  should  further  consider  how  transparency  may  be 
restored.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  examinedy  its 
physical  properties,  its  refractive  power,  and  its  chemical  compositioni 
are  points  therefore  with  which  it  is  most  desirable  every  microscopic 
observer  should  be  acquainted  before  he  commences  any  special  inves^ 
tigation. 

I  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the  tissues  of  the  embryos  of  mam- 
malian animals  so  transparent  that  the  smallest  ossific  points  can  be 
seen  as  soon  as  a  trace  of  calcareous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  tempomy 
cartilages.  To  displace  such  bony  points  at  this  early  period  by  dissec- 
tion would  be  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  at  the  best  the  results 
would  be  very  imperfect.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  in  this  way, 
if  we  simply  soak  the  entire  organism  in  the  alkaline  solution,  ereiy 
centre  of  ossification  will  become  beautifully  distinct.  The  prepaiatioii 
is  made  as  follows  : — In  the  first  place  sufficient  alcohol  to  receive  it  is 
to  be  treated  with  solution  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  to  the  ounce.  Next,  the  embryo  is  to  be  carefully  80»» 
pended  in  the  solution  by  a  silk  thread,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
alkaline  fiuid  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  it  is  so  transparent  that  we 
can  clearly  see  the  ossific  points  in  its  bones.  When  this  action  has 
taken  j)lace,  the  embryo  is  to  be  removed  and  preserved  permanently 
in  weak  spirit.  I  have  a  beautiful  preparation  of  this  kind  which 
retained  its  characters  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  The  principle  of  the 
action  of  the  fluid  may  be  thus  explained : — alcohol  alone  tends  to 
coagulate  albuminous  textures  and  render  them  opaque,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  hardens  them.  The  alkali,  on  the  other  hand,  will  render 
the  tissues  soft  and  transparent,  and,  if  time  were  allowed,  would  com- 
pletely dissolve  them.  These  two  fluids  in  conjunction  harden  the 
texture,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  clear  and  transparent  Many 
soft  tissues  may  thus  be  hardened  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  cut  very 
thin  sections.  Preparations  of  this  kind  show  how  much  may  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  very  ordinary  chemical  reagents.  By  this  simple  process, 
a  laborious  minute  dissection  which  would  occupy  many  days  is  avoided, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  losing  some  of  the  small  ossific  points^  whik 
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the  structures  are  displayed  far  more  distinctly  than  they  could  be  by 
following  any  other  method  of  preparation. 

Doubtless  many  other  fluids  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation will  yet  be  discovered,  and  I  strongly  recommend  observers  to 
take  up  this  branch  of  enquiry  and  endeavour  to  establish  new  methods 
of  preparing  textures  which  shall  render  their  minute  structure  clearly 
demonstrable. 


ON    SPECTRUM    ANALYSTS. 

By  H.  C.  SoRBY,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

818.  The  Spectrum  Microscope. — Spectrum  analysis,  as  applied  to 
the  microscope,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  branch  of  tlie  subject 
which  has  yielded  such  admirable  results  in  the  hands  of  Bunsen, 
Kirchhoff,  and  other  physicists.  In  that  method  of  analysis  it  is  the 
number  and  position  of  the  narrow  bright  lines  or  bands,  into  which  the 
light  of  the  incandescent  body  is  divided  by  the  spectroscope,  that 
enable  the  experimenter  to  identify  each  different  substance.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  analysis  of  the  emitted  light,  whereas  in  spectrum  analysis 
applied  to  the  microscope,  it  is  the  analysis  of  light  which  has  been 
modified  by  transmission  through  the  substance  under  examination,  and 
it  is  the  absence^  and  not  the  presence,  of  particular  rays  which  makes 
the  spectra  characteristic  of  different  substances.  In  this  respect  it  is 
more  analogous  to  spectrum  analysis  as  employed  in  studying  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  or  stars,  as  illustrated  by 
the  researches  of  Kirchhoff,  Miller,  and  Huggins,  but  the  principles 
involved  are  materially  different  The  absorption  bands  in  such  cases 
are  narrow,  sharply  defined  lines,  characteristic  of  absorption  by  gases, 
whereas  those  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  researches  with  the 
spectrum  microscope  are  usually  broad,  gradually  shaded  off  on  each 
side,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  so  narrow  and  sharply  defined  as  to  vie 
with  some  of  the  broader  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.* 

Confining  then  our  attention  to  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to 
solid  and  liquid  substances,  it  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  our 
researches  is  to  distinguish  substances  by  their  colour,  studied  in  the 
most  accurate  and  scientific  manner.  Colour  alone  is,  of  course,  often 
made  use  of  as  a  criterion  in  qualitative  chemical  analysis,  and  is 
extremely  characteristic  of  particular  substances,  even  when  seen  in  the 
ordinary  manner ;  but  when  more  accurately  studied  by  means  of  the 

•  Though  I  was  the  first  to  publish  a  paper  on  spectrum  analysis  applied  to  the 
microscope,  after  having  made  use  of  it  in  various  researches  for  nearly  a  year 
("Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  April,  1865,  vol.  II,  p.  19S),  yet  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  Mr.  Huggins  had  independently  thought  of  such  an  application  (^"Tra.!^?.* 
Microscopical  Soc,"  May  10,  1865).     [II.  C.  S.] 
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spectroscope  it  becomes  incomparably  more  characteristic  The  colour 
of  a  body,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  is  the  general  impression  made 
by  the  whole  of  the  transmitted  light,  when  all  the  rays  ore  mixed 
together,  and  this  total  impression  may  be  the  same,  though  the  com- 
pound parts  may  differ  in  a  striking  manner ;  and  thus  many  colours 
which  appear  almost  absolutely  alike  can  be  easily  distinguished  by 
their  spectra.  An  ordinary  spectroscope  with  small  dispersion  would 
suffice  to  study  many  of  the  facts,  and  even  a  prism  and  a  narrow  slit  in 
a  card  could  be  employed ;  but  in  order  to  carry  on  the  enquiries  with 
entire  success,  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
spectra  of  minute  quantities  of  material  can  be  examined,  compared 
side  by  side  with  other  spectra,  and  measured  with  considerable 
accuracy.  All  these  advantages  are  secured  by  means  of  the  spectrum 
apparatus  applied  to  the  microscope,  made  according  to  my  plan  by 
Mr.  John  Browning. 

I  have  constructed  a  binocular  spectrum  microscope  which  is  &r 
more  convenient  in  chemical'  testing,  but  is  not  suited  for  the  examina- 
tion of  any  substance  less  than  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  single  eye-piece  arrange- 
ment as  being  the  most  simple  and  generally  applicable.  Fig,  i, 
pi.  LXVI,  p.  270,  shows  the  more  important  parts  of  the  apparatus.  It 
is  an  eye-piece,  fitting  into  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  having  the  upper 
lens  (c)  made  achromatic.  At  the  focal  point  of  this  lens  (d)  is  fixed 
the  narrow  slit  of  which  fig.  2  gives,  as  it  were,  the  ground  plan ;  and 
this  can  be  made  broader  or  narrower  by  turning  the  head  of  the  screw 
(a*),  A  small  rectangular  prism  (e)  is  fixed  so  as  to  extend  over  about 
one-half  of  the  slit,  and  reflect  the  light  coming  through  an  aperture  at 
(/)  in  the  stage  attached  to  the  side  of  the  eye-piece,  as  shown  in  fig.  i. 
The  other  half  of  the  slit  transmits  the  light  passing  up  the  main  body 
of  the  microscope  through  the  ordinary  object-glass.  When  all  is  pro- 
perly arranged  and  illuminated,  in  looking  through  the  lens  (^),  a  narrow 
line  of  light  can  be  seen,  one -half  the  length  of  which  has  passed  through 
an  object  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  the  other  half 
through  any  other  placed  on  the  side  stage  attached  to  the  eye-piece; 
and,  if  the  prism  (e)  has  been  properly  adjusted,  these  two  portions 
should  appear  perfectly  continuous,  without  any  break  at  their  junction ; 
but  if  not  properly  adjusted  the  line  appears  broken,  and  would  then 
give  false  results  if  the  spectra  were  compared  together.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  see  that  the  adjustment  is  correct  The  analysii^ 
prism  (a  If)  is  compound,  and  fits  over  the  eye-piece  hke  a  long  cap.  It 
consists  of  two  rectangular  prisms  of  flint  glass,  corrected  for  refraction 
by  one  rectangular  prism  of  crown  glass,  and  two  others,  with  angles  of 
about  75°.  This  combination  gives  direct  vision,  and  an  amount  of 
dispersion  which  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  this  in- 
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strument  is  applied ;  since  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  all  the  absorption 
bands  seen  in  coloured  solids  and  liquids,  and  is  not  so  great  as  to 
spread  them  over  too  wide  a  space  and  make  them  very  obscure,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  dispersion  is  great.  Since  the  light  which  passes 
through  the  opening  at  (/)  is  not  spread  out  over  the  same  surface  as 
that  which  passes  through  the  object-glass,  it  would  be  far  too  bright, 
unless  modified  by  means  of  a  small  shutter,  opening  and  shutting  with 
a  screw.  In  each  case,  this  can  be  easily  adjusted,  so  that  the  light 
from  the  two  sources  is  equal,  or  may  be  made  to  vary  for  some  special 
purpose.  There  is  also  a  contrivance  shofsvn  in  fig.  2,  which  enables  us 
to  limit  the  length  of  the  slit ;  so  that  when  very  small  objects  are  ex- 
amined, no  light  shall  pass  except  that  which  has  come  through  them. 

In  using  th«  spectroscope,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  slit  being 
made  up  of  a  proper  width.  If  the  light  be  strong,  it  is  best  to  have 
the  slit  only  opened  so  much  as  to  give  a  good  clear  spectrum,  free 
from  the  irregular  shading,  due  to  unavoidable  irregularities  in  the  slit 
itself^  which  may  be  very  conspicuous  if  the  slit  be  very  narrow.  If  day 
light  be  employed,  and  it  is  only  rather  feeble,  the  slit  should  be  made 
wider,  so  as  to  admit  more  light ;  but  then,  if  made  too  wide,  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  lap  over  one  another,  and  become  indefinite.  Much, 
however,  should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  object  under  examination ; 
and,  if  it  gives  rise  to  very  narrow  absorption  bands,  the  slit  should  be 
made  narrow  in  oider  to  give  good  definition.  As  a  general  rule  the 
slit  should  be  of  such  a  width  as  to  just  indistinctly  show  the  Frauen- 
hofer  lines  in  day  light.  It  is  also  important  to  properly  adjust  the 
small  slit  under  the  side  stage  attached  to  the  eye-piece.  It  should 
generally  be  made  of  such  a  width  that  the  two  spectra  are  of  equal 
brilliancy,  since  otherwise  the  comparison  would  be  inaccurate. 

It  is  in  all  cases  most  important  that  no  light  should  pass  up  the 
microscope,  that  has  not  actually  passed  through  the  substance  under 
examination.  If  the  object  is  small,  unmodified  light  passes  on  each 
side,  and  this  is  reflected  from  the  front  of  the  object-glass  down  on  the 
object  and  back  again  through  the  lenses  without  traversing  its  sub- 
stance ;  and  thus  an  entirely  false  spectrum  may  be  obtained,  especially 
if  the  substance  is  dark  coloured.  This  can  easily  be  avoided  by  having 
a  tube  to  fit  over  the  object-glass,  see  fig.  6,  pi.  LXVII,  which  has  a  stop 
at  the  end  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  (a),  of  such  a  width  as  not  to  limit 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  within 
the  focal  length,  so  as  to  approach  but  not  to  touch  the  object  when  it 
is  in  focus.  For  a  i^inch  object-glass  the  opening  should  be  about 
^  inch.  Such  a  stop  is  also  very  useful  in  ordinary  microsco])ical 
observations,  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  no  reflected  light,  and  shows 
incomparably  better  the  true  colour  of  dark  objects. 

Recent  improvements  have  been  made  by  Mi.  '^oib^  ;5LTv^i  W\. 
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Browning,  by  which  ''every  line  or  band  in  a  spectrum  when  being  mear 
sured  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.    The  jaws  of  the 
slit  open  equally,  so  that  whatever  their  width  may  be,  the  zero  remains 
unchanged.     The  micrometer  is  self-registering,  and  whole  turns  of  the 
micrometer  screw,  as  well  as  fractional  parts,  can  be  read  off  at  the  same 
time  by  inspection."     The  improved  micro-spectroscope  may  be  used 
for  opaque  as  well  as  for  transparent  objects,  and  by  its  means,  two 
spectra  can  be  compared  at  the  same  time  with  one  lamp.     Moreover, 
the  spectrum  of  the  smallest  object,  or  a  particular  part  of  any  obfect 
may  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  The  most  minute  quantity  of  bloo^ 
adulterations  of  various  kinds,  and  many  substances  in  the  fluids  ani  j 
tissues  of  animals,  and  in  the  juices  and  soft  parts  of  plants^  can  te 
detected  with  certainty.     The  new  micro-spectroscope  is  represented  in 
pi.  LXVI,  fig.  3.     The  instrument,  with  the  latest  improvements  flid 
all  the  apparatus  required,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Browning,  63,  Stnad^ 
London. 

Having  said  so  much  with  reference  to  the  instrument,  it  will  be 
well  to  describe  the  manner  of  preparing  and  viewing  the  objects ;  and 
this  will  be  better  understood  if  we  first  consider  some  of  the  generd 
princii:)lcs  involved  in  this  branch  of  research. 
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properly  arranged  the  instrument,  if  nothing  intervenes  to  interfere  with 
the  white  light  employed  for  illumination,  of  course  a  simple  and  con- 
tinuous spectrum  is  seen,  with  all  the  colours  from  the  extreme  red  to 
the  extreme  blues  and  lavender ;  and,  if  a  perfectly  colourless  and  trans- 
parent  substance  be  placed  in  fi'ont  of  the  object-glass,  mo  effect  what- 
ever is  produced,  and  thus  so  to  speak,  all  colourless  Ibodies  give  die 
same  spectrum  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by  means  «  their  spectn. 
Coloured  bodies  are,  however,  those  which  are,  as  it  wvere,  black  and 
opaque  for  certain  rays,  not  allowing  them  to  pass  forwalrd  as  li^t,  bat 
probably  transforming  them  into  heat  or  some  other  kincll  of  force:  aad 
on  placing  such  a  substance  in  front  of  the  instruments  itsfiesenoeil 
shown,  not  by  the  light  which  is  still  transmitted,  but  bfy  that  wUdl JC'I 
a//s  off.  It  is,  therefore,  more  simple  and  accurate  to  Itakc  iillo  cdl^ 
sidcration  the  characters  of  the  absorbed  than  of  the  tmnnsmiMvBfi 
and  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  qualitative  analysis  bJL  means  of  th 
spectrum  microscope,  is  founded  on  the  relation  betweeBn  different  iflb' 
stances  and  particular  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  the&y  absixrb^  or  SB 
alter  that  they  no  longer  pass  forward  as  light  UnfortuHutely,  itiiaot 
every  sui)stancc  which  gives  such  a  s])ectrum  that  its  trueH  nature  cm  be 
recognised  at  once,  but  many  are  of  such  a  character  tflhat  diey  cndd 
not  be  confounded  with  any  other  yet  known.  These  aile  those  aBdi 
absorb  the  light  in  narrow  and  well-defined  portions  of  the  sb 


2LS  io  gwt  spectra  with  oue  01  more  definite  black  bands.     The  ■*—**'       - 
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position,  width,  and  intensity  of  these  absorption  hands  are  the  most 
important  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  substance  under  examination.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  these 
bands  bear  any  relation  to  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  substance 
— they  are  merely  related  to  it  as  a  definite  compound  in  a  particular 
physical  condition,  and  may  vary  according  to  its  state.  For  example, 
they  often  vary  for  the  same  substance,  when  solid  or  in  solution  ;  and 
even  according  to  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  besides  being  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  presence  of  fi'ee  acids  or  alkalies. 

Fig.  3,  pi.  LXVII,  p.  272,  gives  a  few  spectra,  to  illustrate  the  general 
subject.    They  are  all  of  red  or  pink  colours. 

A  is  an  indefinite  spectrum,  yielded  by  very  many  different  sub- 
stances, having  a  general  absorption  over  the  green,  with  no  narrow 
absorption  band. 

B  is  the  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  logwood  in  water,  to  which 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  C  is  the  same  in  the  case 
of  Brazil  wood ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  is  shown  by  the 
different  position  of  a  single  well-defined  absorption  band. 

D  is  the  spectrum  of  fresh  blood. 

E  is  the  spectrum  of  alkanet  root  in  alum  with  a  little  alcohol. 

F  is  the  spectrum  of  deoxidized  ammoniacal  haematine. 

These  three  show  very  well  how  closely  related  spectra  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  different  position  and  relative  width  and 
darkness  of  the  bands. 

Many  coloiu*ed  substances  give  spectra  which  do  not  enable  us  to 
decide  with  confidence  what  they  are.     Perhaps  some  half  dozen  sub- 
stances may  be  known   which  would  give  the   same  result,  and  this 
spectrum  may  only  serve  to  indicate  to  what  group  the  colour  belongs ; 
but  even  then,  supposing  it  be  a  solution,  the  addition  of  some  reagent 
may  at  once  show  which  particular  substance  is  i)resent.     For  example, 
solutions  of  Magenta  and. Brazil  wood  both  give  a  single  well-defined 
absorption  band  in  the  same  position,  in  the  up|)er  part  of  the  green, 
but  ammonia  produces  no  change  in  Magenta,  and  great  change  in  the 
Brazil  wood.     Sulphate  of  soda  then  immediately  makes  the  Magenta 
colourless,  but  does  not  change   the  Brazil  wood  except   by  gradual 
fading  and  decomposition.     It  is,  however,  extremely  diflicult  to  dis- 
tinguish some  substances,  especially  when  mixed  with  other  colours ; 
but  still  by  suitable  methods  many  can  be  recognised  without  difficulty 
under  most  unpromising  conditions.     This,  however,  is  more  a  question 
for  a  treatise  on  qualitative  analysis  by  means  of  the  spectrum  micro- 
scope, than  for  one  on  the  instrument  itself  and  the  manner  of  using 
it 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  an  indefinite  quantity  of  any  substance 
will  give  a  characteristic  result     If  too  little  is  present,  xvo\.\\\tv^  (^t-^wvvvfc 
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can  be  seen  ;  and,  if  there  is  too  much,  the  most  chaiacteristic  poxts  of 
the  spectrum  may  be  entirely  obscured.  For  example,  fresh  Mood 
gives  two  remarkably  well-defined  absorption  bands  in  the  upper  poxtof' 
the  green ;  but,  if  too  little  is  present,  these  bands  are  very  feint,  and, 
if  too  much  is  present,  all  the  light  is  absorbed,  except  the  red  and 
orange,  so  that  the  bands  cannot  be  seen  at  all  In  every  case  a  certain 
amount  of  colour  gives  the  best  result ;  and  though  at  first  this  mij 
appear  difficult  to  arrange,  yet  after  a  little  experience  there  is  really  no 
difficulty,  especially  if  we  make  use  of  such  small  cells  as  are  shown  in 
pi.  LXVII,  fig.  4.  These  are  cut  from  barometer  tubes  ;  and  I  find  that 
the  most  convenient  sizes  are  J4  inch  long,  i-  7th  inch  in  internal,  and  som^ 
what  under  J^  inch  in  external,  diameter.  These  are  ground  flat  at  eadi 
end  and  attached  with  Canada  balsam  near  one  edge  of  a  glass  plale^ 
so  that  they  may  be  examined  either  end-ways,  by  laying  the  plate  flit 
on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  or  side-ways,  by  leaning  the  ^a»' 
against  the  side  of  the  object-glass.  If  then  the  colour  is  too  deep  in 
the  line  of  the  length,  the  tube  can  be  turned,  so  that  it  may  be 
examined  side-ways,  which,  being  equivalent  to  using  ){(th  the  quantit}^ 
we  can  easily  judge  what  amount  would  show  the  most  perfect  spectnun. 
The  cells  should  be  either  filled  level,  or  covered  with  a  piece  oftlun 
glass.  If  the  diameter  of  these  cells  be  less  than  ^th  of  an  inch,  it  ii 
difficult  to  fill  and  empty  them ;  and,  if  much  wider  than  -Jth,  the 
liquid  is  apt  to  run  out  when  they  are  turned  over ;  but  when  of  about 
i-7th  wide  they  are  easily  filled  and  not  a  drop  of  liquid  is  lost  even  when 
they  are  turned  upside  down.  Almost  all  kinds  of  testing  can  be 
carried  on  in  these  cells,  and  they  may  be  easily  washed  out  by  means 
of  a  small  stream  of  water  blown  out  of  an  ordinary  chemical  wash- 
bottle,  pi.  XXVI,  p.  TOO,  fig.  5.  Solid  or  liquid  reagents  can  easily  be 
added  and  stirred  up  by  means  of  a  moderately  stout  platinum  win^ 
flattened  at  one  end,  and  turned  up  square  like  a  small  hoe.  The  gwat 
advantage  of  these  cells  is  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  material  is 
required  (which  is  most  important  in  some  investigations) ;  but  fcr 
some  purj)oses  ordinary  test-tubes  are  very  useftil,  and  especially  to 
place  on  the  stage  attached  to  the  eye-piece  and  compare  with  objects  . 
on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  These  can  be  examined  only  at  4c 
sides,  and  the  colour  must,  therefore,  be  diluted  so  as  to  show  the  best 
spectnun.  Wedge-shaped  cells  like  fig.  7,  pi.  LXVII,  are  also  useful  in 
order  to  study  the  effects  of  different  thicknesses  of  solutions.  Coloois 
which  do  not  materially  change  on  keeping  some  time  may  be  mounted 
in  tubes,  set'  fig.  8,  about  J^-inch  in  diameter  and  3  inches  long,  sealed 
up  flat  at  tlie  bottom,  and  drawn  out  capillary  at  its  top,  leaving  a  small 
opening  through  which  the  licjuid  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  an 
air  pumj),  and  aftcnvards  sealed  up  with  the  blow-pipe.  Many  naineial 
salts  can  thus  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  even  many  animal 
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and  vegetable  colours  can  be  kept  for  a  year  or  more  always  ready  for 
examination. 

SSO.  Examination  of  Blow-pipe  Beads  and  solutions  In  Cells. — 

The  coloured  beads  obtained  by  ordinary  blow-pipe  testing,  can  easily 
be  examined  by  the  spectrum  microscope ;  and  in  some  cases,  give  very 
satisfactory  results.  Some  crystals  also  are  excellent  objects,  and  give 
striking  spectra.  It  is  easy  to  select  such  as  give  the  best  result,  or  to 
cut  them  wedge-shaped,  and  thus  examine  the  effect  of  different  thick- 
nesses. Coloured  glasses  cut  wedge-shaped  are  also  very  interesting, 
and  are  useful  to  compare  with  blow-pipe  beads ;  but  for  actual  research, 
no  branch  of  the  subject  is  so  satisfactory,  as  the  testing  of  minute 
quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  small  cells.  This 
includes  the  detection  of  blood-stains,  which  can  be  done  with  great 
ease  and  certainty  ("  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  II,  p.  198); 
the  detection  of  adulteration  in  drugs  and  other  substances  met  with  in 
commerce ;  and  the  determination  of  the  identity  of,  or  the  difference 
between,  the  very  numerous  colouring  matters  met  with  in  plants.  In  a 
number  of  such  practical  questions,  special  methods  may  be  employed 
with  advantage ;  but  in  examining  an  unknown  colouring  matter,  it  is 
well  to  adopt  a  definite  system,  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  to  what  par- 
ticular group  it  belongs.  After  a  large  number  of  experiments,  I  found 
that  it  is  easy  to  arrange  them  in  divisions  founded  on  their  solubility  in 
water  or  alcohol    Thus — 

Division. 
Soluble  in  water  and  not  precipitated  by  alcohol      ...     i 
Soluble  in  water  but  precipitated  by  alcohol  ...     2 

Insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol       3 

Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  ...     4 

Then  we  may  divide  i,  2,  and  3,  into  groups,  founded  on  the  action  of 
sulphite  of  soda.  The  effect  of  this  reagent  is  very  remarkably  related 
to  the  spectra.  If  the  absorption  extends  from  the  blue  end  con- 
tinuously, it  produces  no  change,  but  if  there  is  a  detached  absorption 
in  the  green  or  yellow  separated  from  the  blue  end  by  a  more  trans- 
parent space,  the  sulphite  in  certain  groups  of  colours  removes  this,  and 
leaves  the  absorption  in  the  blue  unchanged.  In  some  colouring 
matters  this  occurs  in  an  ammoniacal  solution,  and  these  constitute  my 
group  A,  In  others,  no  such  change  takes  place  unless  the  solution  be 
strongly  acid,  and  these  form  my  group  B.  This  is  usually  quite 
independent  of  decomposition,  and  the  colour  is  restored  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia.  Those  colours  which  are  not  immediately 
altered  when  the  solution  is  acid,  constitute  my  group  C.  By  these 
reactions,  mixtures  of  colours  of  the  different  groups  can  easily  be 
recognised ;  and  this  alone  may  often  be  of  great  piacUea\  m?»^.    Ttifcx^.^ 
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in  order  to  divide  these  into  sub-groups,  I  have  recourse  to  the  number 
of  distinct  absorption  bands,  when  the  neutral  colour  is  dissolved  in 
water  or  alcohol,  or  when  ammonia  is  added  to  each.  By  this  means 
we  obtain  a  large  number  of  sub-groups,  which  are  of  great  use  in 
practical  researches.  It  would  extend  this  account  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  if  I  were  to  consider  this  part  of  the  enquiry  in  full  detail,  and 
I  will  therefore  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  to  my  paper  in 
the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  "  (1867,  vol.  XV,  p.  433)  for 
a  complete  account  of  the  general  method,  and  of  those  laws  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  one  or  more  colouring  matters  in  a  solution. 

Mr.  Browning  has  recently  introduced  a  series  of  dyes  for  spectro- 
scopic examination  upon  a  glass  plate,  which  are  most  convenient]^ 
arranged  for  observation.  Twelve  strips  of  dry  gelatine,  about  a  quaiter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  each  of  which  ii 
imbued  with  a  different  dye,  are  placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  which  a 
kept  in  a  small  morocco  case.  Two  or  more  plates  may  be  SlIpe^ 
posed,  and  thus  several  spectra  in  which  the  absorption  bands  appev 
at  the  same  time  may  be  shown.  Blow-pipe  beads  and  ciystals,  vaxioai 
solutions  in  tubes  and  in  gelatine,  and  other  specimens  for  micro-spedxo- 
scopic  examination  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  John  Browning,  63,  Strand^ 
London,  who  will  forward  complete  lists  of  the  series  made  by  him  to 
any  one  who  requests  to  be  furnished  with  them. 

S21.  method  of  JHeaanrliiff  the  Position  of  Absorptloii  lltmdt.— Tp 
order  to  measure  the  exact  position  of  absorption  bands,  &c,  seen  in 
spectra,  I  have  contrived  a  small  apparatus  which  gives  an  interference 
spectrum,  divided  by  black  bands  into  12  parts,  all  of  equal  optical 
value.  It  is  composed  of  two  Nicol's  prisms,  with  an  intervening  plate  . 
of  quartz,  about  '043  inch  thick,  cut  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  the 
crystal,  the  thickness  being  so  adjusted  that  the  sodium  line  is  exacdf 
at  3  J4,  counting  the  bands  from  the  red  end  towards  the  blue.  I  haie 
placed  such  standards  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Browning  and  Messrs.  Beck|  < 
who  have  undertaken  to  prepare  others  like  them. 

The  characters  of  this  scale  will  be  better  understood  from  fi^  Ji: 
pi.  LXVII,  p.  272. 

In  the  spectrum  microscope  this  spectrum  is,  as  it  were,  in  directOQD- 
tact  with  that  under  observation,  and  the  position  of  any  absorption faani 
can  be  easily  measured  to  within  T^th  part  of  the  width  of  the  whole 
spectrum.  Such  a  system  of  measurement  enables  us  to  adopt  a  medioi 
by  means  of  which  spectra  can  be  easily  described  in  notes,  or  printed 
by  means  of  ordinary  types.  In  order  to  express  the  intensity  of  abaoq^ 
tion,  I  make  use  of  the  following  symbols  : — 

I 
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Not  at  all  shaded  Blank  space. 

Very  slightly  shaded  .  .  .  Dots  with  wide  spaces. 

Decidedly  shaded  •  .  ,  Dots  closer  together. 

More  shaded  ....  Very  close  dots. 

Strongly  shaded,  but  so  that 

a  trace  of  colour  is  still  \  -  -  -  Three  hyphens  close. 


I 


Iben 

Still  darker                                             —    Single  dash. 
Nearly  black  Double  dash. 

Except  when  specially  requisite,  only  the  symbols  ...  —  —  are 
employed  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  then  as  signs  of  the  relative, 
rather  than  of  the  absolute,  amount  of  absorption ;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  there  is  a  gradual  shading  oflf  from  one  tint  to  the  other,  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  vertical  line 
over  the  figure  (j«  No.  ii,  p.  278)  which  shows  that  there  is  a  well- 
marked  division  between  them.  Definite  narrow  absorption  bands  are 
indicated  by  *  printed  over  their  centre.  This  will  be  better  understood 
by  a  description  of  the  spectrum  of  deoxidized  haematin : — 

V 

*-» 
O  ^ 
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o 
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4i  — 5  5i-"-6|  9..  10 II  — 

The  following  examples  will  show  how  simple  or  more  complicated 
spectra  may  thus  readily  be  printed  and  compared.  I  have  chosen 
solutions  of  similar  tint,  in  order  to  show  that  the  spectra  of  those  of 
nearly  the  same  colour  may  be  very  diflferent,  or,  if  analogous,  may  differ 
in  details,  easily  expressed  by  the  symbols.  The  colour  of  each  is  given 
after  the  name.  Nos.  i,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13  can  be  kept  for  a  long 
time,  sealed  up  in  tubes,  and  the  rest  are  easily  prepared.  In  each  case 
the  spectra  are  those  seen  with  solutions  of  such  a  strength  as  gives  the 
most  decided  results,  and  shows  the  presence  or  absence  of  absorptioa 
bands  to  the  greatest  advantage  i-^ 
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1.  Cudbear  in  alum.         {Plni)        3 8        II  •  — 

2.  Colour  of  elder  berries  with!  -1 o  .. 

citric  acid.         (RalPifik)  J     -*  *  "  5*-*  -  -  9  ..."  -  - 

3.  Brazil  wood,  with  bicarbonate  1      ^r!!.c4 g 

of  ammonia.  {JHnf^  J      ^*     ^ 

4.  Logwood,  with  bicarbonate  of  1      -4_^ri.  •« 

ammonia.  {Fink)  J     3«     51 7 

The  next  four  are  spectra  of  blood,  produced  by  the  successive  addi- 
tion of  the  various  reagents,  as  in  detecting  fresh  stains ; — 

5.  Fresh  blood.       {.Pale  Scarlet)        3i  —  4*        4i  —  Si        7  •  •  8  -  -  9— 

6.  Citric  acid  then  added.  1,i*«l^  q       «  t^ 

^^aleBr<7tvn)]     ^t  •  •  •  ^^    4  •  •  •  «  ••.  9  -  -  -  lO- 

7.  Anmionia  then  added.  \     «i    *    ^a     ^7     *   rt    t       R to— 

{PaleBrmm))     3l  •  •  •  4t    4*  •  •  •  5t    7  •  •  8  —  «>- 

8.  Deoxidized    hxmatin,     from!      .1  •   ..       ..r   *    Ai      /%       rr>    .     il 
blood  stain  2  yis.  old.  (/^•/*^)/     4*  ""  5      5*  •  -  •  ^»      9  -  •  lo       •  " 

With  these  may  be  compared  the  two  spectra  which  more  neaily 
resemble  those  produced  by  blood  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  : — 

9.  Cochineal  in  alum,         (Pink)        3! — 4^  ...5l---^.»»7i 
10.  Alkanet  root  in  alum.    {Pink)        3^  —  4I        5i  •  •  •  5* 

The  following  spectra  of  compounds  derived  from  chlorophyll,  are 
as  complicated  as  any  I  have  met  with : — 


11.  Normal  chlorophyll  1  ^  I 
in  alcohol.                V     J  —  2!  —  3i....4i    6}  .  -  •  7i — 

{Deep  Greefi)  J 

12.  Ditto,    as    decom-^ 


posed  by  acids,  or 
as  found  in  some 
leaves. 

{Olive  Grcefi)^ 

13.  Ditto,  as  decom- 
posed by  caustic 
potash,  and  then 
by  hydrochloric 
acid. 
{Red-Green^  Neu- 
tral Tinl)^ 


I— 2i  2}-*  3t  4i  . .  5i  -*  5i  .  .  6J  -*-7i  8|.  --9I— 


\     \—\    li— li    li— 2}    4i---5i- .  .9  —  10— 


In  many  cases  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  absorption  bands  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  different  substances,  and  we  may  easily  express 
their  differences  by  writing  the  division,  group,  sub-group,  and  position 
of  the  bands,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Purijle  pansy     i,A,aqo  ami  (4). 
Brazil  wood       i,C,aqi  (5:^). 
Logwood  i,C,aqi  (43). 

These  signify  that  the  colour  of  the  purple  pansy  is  soluble  in  water 
and  not  precipitated  by  a\coVvo\ — ^tVvait  sulphite  of  soda  removes  the 
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absorption  band  when  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution — that  there  is 
no  absorption  band  in  the  neutral  solution,  but  that  on  adding  ammonia 
a  single  absorption  band  is  developed,  whose  centre  is  at  4.  In  the 
case  of  Brazil  wood  and  logwood,  they  signify  that  the  colour  is  also 
soluble  in  water  and  not  precipitated  by  alcohol — that  sulphite  of  soda 
has  no  action  on  either  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution — that  in  each  there 
is  a  single  absorption  band  in  the  neutral  aqueous  solution,  situated  in 
different  positions  in  the  two  colours,  as  shown  by  B  and  C,  fig.  3, 
pi.  LXVII,  p.  272. 

I  trust  that  this  brief  description  will  show  that  in  practical  working 
a  great  deal  may  be  easily  expressed  by  very  simple  symbols.  We  may 
soon  decide  to  which  group  and  sub-group  any  colout*  belongs ;  and,  if 
we  had  a  table  of  various  known  colours,  arranged  according  to  these 
principles,  we  might  often  soon  ascertain  its  true  nature.  Of  course 
there  are  many  points  requiring  special  attention,  which,  as  already  re- 
marked, more  strictly  belong  to  chemistry  than  to  a  work  on  the  micro- 
scope ;  and  therefore  I  have  confined  myself  merely  to  an  account  of 
some  of  the  leading  principles  involved  in  this  method  of  qualitative 
analysis. 

S22.  Substances  irivins  well-marked  Absorption  BanilM. — The  fol- 
lowing  is  a  list  of  some  objects,  giving  more  or  less  well-marked  absorp- 
tion bands,  which  can  easily  be  prepared  for  examination  : — 

To  he  examined  at  once,  not  keeping  well  when  diluted. 
Blood  in  water. 
Magenta,  in  water  or  alcohol. 
Mauve  in  alcohol. 
Aniline  blue  in  alcohol. 

Brazil  wood  in  water  alone,  and  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
Logwood  ditto  ditto. 

Blue  Lobelia  flowers  in  water. 

Keeping  well  for  many  months. 

Deoxidized  ammoniacal  haematin  in  water. 

Alkanet  root  in  alcohol,  with  a  little  acetic  acid. 

Alkanet  root  in  alum,  with  a  little  alcohol. 

Colour  of  red  Cineraria  flowers  in  syrup. 

Cochineal  in  water. 

Cochineal  in  alum. 

Chlorophyll  in  alcohol. 

Chlorophyll  in  alcohol,  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 

Keeping  well,  probably  for  an  indefinitely  long  time. 

Permanganate  of  potash  in  water,  sealed  up  in  a  tube  of  glass 

which  contains  no  lead. 
Urano-uranic  sulphate  in  water. 
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Chloride  of  cobalt  in  water. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 

calcium. 
Chloride  of  cobalt  in  absolute  alcohoL 
Crystals  of  binoxalate  of  chromium  and  potash. 

„  perchlorate  of  potash  coloured  with  a  little  pennan* 

ganate  of  potash. 
„  native  phosphate  of  uranium. 

„  acetate  of  uranium. 

„  chloride  of  cobalt 

„  binoxalate  of  chromium  and  soda. 

S22a.  On  Colonrinff  Mattera  of  Plants. — Mr.  H.  R  Sorby  has  re- 
cently studied  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  colouring  matters  in 
leaves  and  flowers  of  certain  plants,  and  has  pointed  out  the  relation  of 
the  changes  in  question  and  the  action  of  light  during  their  develop- 
ment When  more  developed  under  the  influence  of  light,  coloured 
compounds  are  formed  which  are  more  and  more  easily  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  light  and  air.  There  seems  to  be  some  condition  in 
living  plants  which  reverses  the  reactions.  Mr.  Sorby  also  found  that  in 
the  more  rudimentary  state  of  the  leaves  of  the  highest  classes  the 
colouring  matters  correspond  with  those  found  in  lower  classes.  In  the 
case  of  the  petals  of  flowers  the  more  rudimentary  condition  of  the  com- 
pounds is  often  found  to  correspond  with  those  of  some  other  variety, 
and  to  be  due  to  a  naturally  arrested  development  of  a  particular  kind. 
The  greater  prevalence  of  flowers  of  particular  colours  in  tropical  or 
colder  regions  and  at  different  elevations  may  perhaps  be  explained 
upon  these  principles.  Since  the  effect  of  the  various  rays  of  li^t  is 
different,  it  becomes  a  question  of  much  interest  to  decide  whether  aui 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  Kght  of  the  sun  would  produce  a 
somewhat  different  effect  in  the  case  of  other  classes  of  plants  in  which 
the  fundamental  colouring  matters  differed  ;  whether,  for  example,  light, 
with  a  relative  greater  amount  of  the  blue  rays,  might  not  be  relativdj 
more  favourable  to  the  cryptogamia  than  to  the  flowering  plants.  So 
far  this  is  a  mere  theoretical  deduction ;  but,  if  proved  to  be  true  by 
experiment,  it  may  at  all  events,  assist  in  explaining  the  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  of  our  globe  at  an  early  epyoch,  when 
perhaps  our  sun  was  in  a  different  physical  state  to  that  which  noir 
exists,  and  the  light,  i)erhaps,  more  similar  to  that  of  Sirius  and  other 
stars  of  the  higher  and  bluer  type. 

S22b.  New  Colouiins  matter  developed  by  Living  OrsanlMM,  ■■< 
«lTin(r  very  peculiar  Spectrum  Bands. — Mr.  Sheppard  (s^e  letter  to  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  "Microscopical  Journal,"  July,  1867,  p.  64}  dM- 
covered  that  a  velvet  like  film  found  on  stones  lying  beneath  the  suftce 
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of  water,  containing  oscillatorias,  confervoideae,  and  other  forms,  de- 
veloped a  bright  red  tint  after  it  had  remained  for  twenty-four  hours 
upon  a  piece  of  greasy  paper.  Upon  further  investigation  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  portion  of  the  film  when  mixed  with  white  of  egg,  diluted 
with  a  little  water  and  left  to  stand  for  a  night,  gave  rise  to  a  solution 
of  the  colour  of  magenta  dye. 

This  remarkable  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  some  living  organisms 
upon  the  albumen  which  becomes  less  tenacious  in  consequence.  The 
colour  is  not  developed  when  the  vegetable  organisms  have  become 
stale.  Moreover  the  colour  disappears  when  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  fluid  takes  place.  The  coloured  albuminous  solution  was 
dichroic.     It  appeared  red  by  reflected,  and  blue  by  transmitted  light. 

This  coloured  albuminous  fluid  is  the  only  blue  fluid  known  to 
Mr.  Sorby  which  gives  particular  bands.  Mr.  Browning  describes  the 
spectrum  as  follows : — "  Commencing  at  the  least  refrangible  or  red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  we  find  it  cuts  pretty  sharply  a  short  piece  of  the 
extreme  red.  Then  we  have  a  strong  absorption  band  also  in  the  red, 
corresponding  to  2  J^  of  the  twelve  lines  given  by  Sorby's  standard  in- 
terference spectrum  (pi.  LXVII,  p.  272,  fig.  5).  A  second  absorption 
band  in  the  green  commences  at  line  4,  and  tones  off  gradually  into  the 
spectrum  just  beyond  line  5." 

The  spectrum  of  the  fluid  viewed  by  reflected  light  was  found  by 
Mr.  Browning  to  be  very  different  from  the  one  by  transmitted  light  just 
described.  "  A  much  larger  portion  of  the  red  end  is  absorbed,  but 
not  so  sharply.  The  strong  band  in  the  red  is  shifted  towards  the  more 
refiangible  end  of  the  spectrum,  cutting  out  the  edge  of  the  red,  some 
of  the  orange,  and  most  of  the  yellow.  The  second  absorption  band  is 
wanting,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  light  of  the  spectrum  is  absorbed 
from  a  point  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines,  and  all  the  light  is 
absorbed  at  the  7th.  The  part  of  the  spectrum  which  should  be  yellow 
has  a  strong  tinge  of  olive  green." 

Blue  Fluid  resulting  from  the  Decomposition  of  a  Species  of  Nodularia, 
— Mr.  G.  Francis  sent  me  fi-om  South  Australia,  in  February,  1878, 
a  specimen  of  a  beautiful  blue  colouring  matter  dissolved  in  water  and 
another  in  glycerine  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  confervoid 
plant  which  had  proved  very  fatal  to  cattle  and  sheep.  The  fluids 
exhibit  a  very  remarkable  brownish  red  fluorescence,  and  give  a  broad 
absorption  band  corresponding  to  the  yellow  and  adjacent  red  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  Mr.  Francis  carefully  investigated  the  matter  and 
reported  to  the  Government  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  having  inspected  Lake  Alexandrina 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  bad  state  of  the  water, 
Its  cause,  and  remedy,  if  any ;  also  effects  on  stock,  &c.  I  find  tlie 
evil  to  arise  from  an  enormous  development  of  an  A\^a,  ol  \}cv^  ox^^x  ol 
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Confcrvae,  belonging  to  the  genus  Nodularia,  floating  free  in  the  water, 
without  roots,   and  wafted  hither  and   thither  by  the  wind.      This 
collects  on   the   shores,   forming  the  scum,  acquiring  consistence  in 
shallow  places  sufficient  to  be  semi-solid ;  cast  on  shore  it  dries  into 
a  green  flake.     I  find  this  green  scum  when  taken  quite  fresh  to  be 
poisonous,  having  destroyed  a  sheep  with  it  by  drenching,  proving  that 
the  plant  itself  is  deleterious,  and  that  the  poisoning  arises  from  the  plant, 
but  it  is  highly  augmented  by  its  being  in  a  state  of  decay  and  during 
hot  weather.     It  is  destroying  sheep,  horses,  large  cattle  and  dogs,  also 
many  pigs  and  some  fish.     I  consider  it  an  epidemic  like  rust  (red). 
The  plant  is  natural  to  and  doubtless  always  exists  in  the  Lake,  but  the 
present  low  depth  of  water,  with  the  high  temperature,  has  caused  an 
abnormal  production.     Temperature  of  lake  before  this  west  wind  set 
in,  on  I  St  instant,  ranged  from  76°  on  surface  at  Milang,  73°  at  bottom 
same  place,  72°  surface  mid  lake.     During  a  gale,  being  at  Wellington, 
the  river  water  there  was  74° ;  at  Beaumont  during  a  gale,  in  lake  it  fell 
to  68'',  and  at  Milang  to  64°.     This  state  of  things  will  doubtless  last  as 
long  as  the  lake  is  low  and  the  temperature  high,  but  if  the  temperature 
should  fall  generally  to  below  65°  I  think  the  plant  will  die  away.    The 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  cryptogamic  botanist,  says  of  Confervae,  that 
*  sometimes  they  abound  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  extremely  injurious, 
the  smell  is  often  disagreeable,  and  extremely  unwholesome.'    I  made 
enquiries  respecting  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  as  regards  fever,  ague, 
and  diarrhcca,  but  heard  of  no  complaints,  the  people  being  afraid  to 
drink  the  water.     As  the  stuflf  is  blown  about  it  does  not  collect  in 
large  enough  quantities  on  the  shore  to  contaminate  the  air,  except  at 
the  immediate  spot ;  this  will  I  think  prevent  any  sickness  breaking  out 
The  animals  when  sickened  by  it  are  first  observed  to  be  heavy  and 
sluggish  ;  they  then  get  quite  stupid,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  whip  or 
a  kick,  and  if  able  to  keep  on  their  legs  seem  to  forget  themselves,  and 
wander  about  quite  unconscious  of  their  actions;   finally  they  drop^ 
become  convulsed,  then  weaken,  and  die  calmly  from  sheer  exhaustion 
of  vital  powers.     Death  is  caused  by  blood-poisoning,  the  vital  fluid 
being  found  to  be  black  and  uncoagulable  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Large  quantity  of  serum  around  heart,  which  was  flaccid,  but  not  palc 
in  colour;  and  in  the  abdominal  cavity  fully  one  and  a  half  pints  of 
serum  were  found.     ]>rain  not  congested  in  substance,  but  the  covering 
membrane  very  much  so.     The  stuff"  must  act  as  a  ferment,  and  so  dis- 
organise the  blood.     It  is  totally  and  rai)idly  absorbed  by  the  stomach 
in  preference  to  and  before  the  other  food,  as  in  all  instances  none  was 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  animals  examined,  not  even  in  the  sheep 
drenched  with  one  and  a  half  pints  as  thick  as  custard  or  porridge.    1 
think  there  is  but  little  hope  of  any  medicine  doing  good,  because  the 
animal    is  generally  loo  far  affected  for  there  to  be  any  chance  of 
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recovery.  The  plant  is  confined  lo  the  two  lakes  and  does  not  exist 
either  in  the  ocean  or  in  the  Murray  River.  That  which  appeared  at  sea 
must  have  passed  out  by  the  Murray  Mouth  during  a  northerly  wind." 

The  plant  is  considered  by  Mr.  Francis  to  be  Nodularia  spurnigera, 
— Mert.  Payen. 

RECENT   WORKS   ON    SPECTRUM   ANALYSIS. 

Spectrum  Analysis,  by  Dr.  H.  Schellen,  translated  by  Jane  and 
Caroline  Lassell,  edited  with  notes  by  W.  Huggins,  with  13  plates,  in- 
cluding Angstrom's  and  Kirchhoff's  maps. 

Lectures  on  Spectrum  Analysis  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  by  Professor  Roscoe. 

The  Spectroscope  and  its  Work,  by  R.  A.  Proctor. 

On  Spectrum  Analysis  applied  to  the  Microscope,  by  W.  T.  Suffolk. 

An  Index  of  Spectra,  by  W.  Marshall  Watts,  with  a  preface  by  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe. 

The  Spectroscope  and  its  Applications,  by  J.  Norman  Lockycr. 

How  to  Work  with  the  Sjxictroscope,  by  John  Browning. 
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PART    V. 

ON  TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS  —  APPARATUS 
— ILLUMINATION  —  CHEMICAL  SOLUTIONS  —  PRACTICAL  MANIPULik* 
TION — PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHS   FOR  THE   MAGIC   LANTERN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  method  of  taking 
microscopical  photographs,  and  far  greater  perfection  in  the  results  has 
been  obtained  than  was  supposed  to  be  possible  some  years  aga  My 
friend  Dr.  Maddox  has  continued  his  experimental  investigations  and 
with  continually  increasing  success ;  and  many  observers  in  Gennanj 
and  France,  as  well  as  in  America  and  in  this  country,  have  produced 
beautiful  photographs  of  various  kinds  of  objects.  Some  of  the  most 
perfect  photographs  of  animal  tissues  1  have  ever  seen  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Bowman  in  1875-6. 

Very  remarkable  progress  in  this  department  was  made  in  Amenca 
in  1864.     The  authorities  in  the  War  Department  recognising  atoaoe 
the  high  importance  of  photographic  representations  of  microscopical 
specimens  have  issued  a  series  of  reports  in  which  will  be  found  4e 
results  of  the  researches  of  Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodvaid 
and  Brevet  Major  Dr.  F.  Curtis.     These  reports  are  admirable.    The     ' 
drawings  are  beautifully  executed,  the  paper  well  adapted  for  them,  and 
the  printing  excellent,  contrasting  remarkably  in  all  these  points  with  the    | 
rough  looking  Blue  Books  issued  under  the  authority  of  our  GovemmenL    ' 
It  seems  to  me  very  hard  that   British  statesmen  do  not  more  &• 
tinctly  announce  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  high  importance  of 
purely  scientific  investigation  than  has  been  the  custom  hitherta    Ow 
Government  clearly  ought  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  advancing  nw 
methods  of  enquiry,  particularly  in  connection  with  naval  and  militaiy 
medicine  and  surgery.     In  the  medical  department  of  our  army  Aae    i 
are  to  my  knowledge  scientific  men  as  able  and  as  willing  to  devoce    ; 
themselves  to  scientific  work  as  any  in  the  world,  but  they  have  Kttk    \ 
opportunity,  and  little  encouragement  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  \a^    \ 
military  authorities. 

I  append  an  extract  from  p.  149,  Circular  No.  6,  Nov.  i865»  War 
Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office,  Washington,  and  hope  that  pc^ 
chance  it  may  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  some  of  those  who  akiae 
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have  power  to  forward  or  obstruct  scientific  progress  in  the  departments 
under  Government  control* 

"  With  low  powers  no  serious  obstacle  was  encountered  in  obtaining 
excellent  photographs  of  properly  selected  preparations.  The  higher 
powers  offered  difficulties  most  of  which  however  have  been  overcome. 
In  experimenting  with  the  higher  powers,  the  lined  diatomaceae  were 
selected  as  test  objects  on  account  of  their  definite  and  well-known 
structure.  With  these  the  utmost  success  has  been  realised.  A 
photograph  of  Gyrosigma  angulatum  (Navicula  angulata)  has  been 
obtained,  for  example,  magnified  about  7,000  diameters  in  which  the 
hexagons  appear  of  the  same  size  and  nearly  as  distinct  as  in  the  cut, 
which  was  made  by  transferring  to  wood  a  tracing  from  the  original 
photograph.  In  fact,  any  of  the  markings  on  the  diatoms  that  are 
visible  with  the  microscope  can  be  photographed  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  ease,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  inability  to  pho- 
tograph alleged  markings  will  throw  doubts  on  the  correctness  of  the 
observers  who  have  supposed  they  saw  them.  The  plan  employed  in 
the  photographic  work  hitherto  executed  with  high  powers  is  as  follows : 
The  direct  mys  of  the  sun  reflected  in  a  constant  direction  from  the 
mirror  of  a  Silbermann's  heliostat  (lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Coast 
Survey),  are  condensed  by  a  large  lens  upon  the  plane  mirror  of  the 
microscope,  whence  they  are  reflected  through  the  achromatic  condenser 
in  the  usual  way.  Before  reaching  the  achromatic  condenser,  how- 
ever, the  rays  pass  through  a  cell  containing  a  solution  of  the  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  of  sufficient  density  to  absorb  nearly  all  the  rays 
except  those  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  light  used,  there- 
fore, is  essentially  monochromatic,  and  contains,  with  enough  illumina- 
tion for  agreeable  vision,  the  greater  part  of  the  actinic  force  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  heating  rays  being  chiefly  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  spectrum  are  of  course  excluded  and  great  actinic  force  is  obtained, 
therefore,  without  any  danger  to  the  preparations,  or  the  balsam  used 
for  cementing  the  object-glasses.  The  object-glass  employed  in  the 
photograph  of  Gyrosigma  above  alluded  to  was  a  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
by  W.  Wales  and  Co.,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey.  This  glass  is  so  con 
structed*  as  to  bring  the  actinic  rays  to  a  focus.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
draw  tube  was  placed  an  achromatic  concave  lens — the  amplifier  of 
Tolles  (of  Boston,  Mass.),  and  an  ordinary  medium  eye-piece  com- 

•  I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible  for  our  Go- 
venixnent  at  this  time  to  issue  a  report  of  the  character  of  that  from  which  the  extract 
is  taken,  supposing  that  the  actual  work  had  been  done  by  private  persons  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  The  paper  of  our  Blue  Books  is  too  coarse,  and  the 
printing  too  rough  for  scientific  memoirs.  Let  the  reader,  for  example,  compare  the 
plates  accompanying  my  report  on  the  Cattle  Plague,  which  were  printed  by  Govem- 
ment,  with  those  in  the  present  work.  The  contrast  between  the  text  of  Government 
and  private  works  is  still  more  striking. 
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pleted  the  optical  apparatus.  The  eye-piece  extremity  of  the  nuao* 
scope  was  thrust  into  one  end  of  a  long  camera-box,  the  connectkm 
made  light-tight  by  means  of  a  black  silk  hood,  and  the  image  received 
on  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  observed  by  means  of  a  focussing  glass,  whOc 
the  focal  adjustments  were  made.  As  with  the  very  long  camera  used, 
the  arm  of  the  observer  cannot  reach  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  ad- 
justment of  the  microscope,  this  head  was  grooved,  and  connected  by  a 
band  with  grooved  wjieel  at  the  end  of  a  long  steel  rod,  the  other 
extremity  of  wliich  is  near  the  observer,  who,  by  means  of  it,  can  focus 
accurately  with  any  required  length  of  camera.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  chemicals  employed,  and  with  ordinary  collodion,  and 
the  high  power  above  spoken  of,  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds*  exposnre 
was  quite  sufficient.  On  the  foregoing  devices  most  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  emplo5anent  of  monochromatic  light  (the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum),  and  the  use  of  an  object-glass  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  the  actinic  rays.  Both  these  points  were  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  L.  W.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York,  so  well  known  by  his  connec- 
tion with  telescopic  photography,  who  has  thought  much,  and  made 
many  satisfactory  experiments  in  this  direction.  I  believe,  howcvei; 
that  the  apparatus  as  above  described,  loses  some  of  its  advantages  by 
the  use  of  the  eye-piece,  which  I  propose  to  substitute  by  a  lens  of 
proper  magnifying  power,  corrected,  like  the  object-glass,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  actinic  rays.  Such  a  lens  is  now  fin  procefl 
of  construction  for  further  experiment.  The  pathological  photogiapiil 
hitherto  satisfactorily  executed  in  the  Museum  have  chiefly  been  made 
with  moderate  magnifying  powers,  twelve  to  fifty  diameters,  thou^ 
some  experiments  with  high  powers  justify  me  in  the  belief  that  with  the 
improvements  above  described,  all  that  is  desired  in  thb  direction  can 
be  attained.  Among  these  experiments  I  may  particularly  mention  4 
view  magnified  about  four  hundred  diameters,'^of  the  polygonal  cells  and 
flat  cholcstcrin  tables  of  a  cholesteatoma,  which  was  found  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  frontal  bone  of  a  soldier  who  died  of  epilepsy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Washington."  Such  an  extract  is  enough  to  show  tlie 
activity  and  usefulness  of  the  department  by  which  it  is  issued,  and  ii 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  those  who  performed  the  work,  and 
to  the  Government  which  sanctioned  and  encouraged  its  prosecution. 

323.  lIlKtfiry  of  the  Application  of  Photoirnipliy  to  tbe  MlOW* 
scope.* — Wedgewood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  published,  in  1802, 
cxi)erimcnts  wliich  must  have  been  made  some  years  previously,  as 
Wedgewood  died  several  years  before  this  date.  They  obtained  photo- 
microgra])hic   impressions  on  paper  and  leather,  but  these  they  were 

•  ^Tany  of  the  sections  which  follow  have  been  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  A- 
ClifTord  Mercer,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  has  kindly  added  much  new  matter  of 
great  inij^ortance. 
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unable  to  render  permanent  These  are  believed  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  experiments  in  photography  and  photo-micrography. 
(John  Towler,  M.D.,  in  his  "  Silver  Sunbeam ;"  Captain  Abney,  in  "  A 
Treatise  on  Photography,"  p.  2.)  Mr.  Dancer,  about  1840,  produced 
photographs  of  microscopic  objects  by  the  gas  microscope^  the  images 
being  taken  upon  silvered  plates ;  also  imiges  of  sections  of  wood, 
fossils,  &c,  were  reproduced  on  paper  and  glass  plates  by  means  of 
the  solar  microscojfe.  In  1841,  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson  obtained  excel- 
lent daguerreotypes  of  microscopic  objects.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Talbot  were  early  authorities  in  the 
employment  of  photography  in  connection  with  microscope  observation. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  then  living  at  Peckham,  as  early  as  1837 
obtained  and  fixed  photographs  on  paper,  washed  with  silver  nitrate 
and  an  infusion  of  galls.  He  succeeded  by  means  of  the  solar  micro- 
scope in  photographing  entomological  specimens  and  sections  of  vege- 
table  tissues.  Two  years  later,  in  1839,  Mr.  Reade  exhibited  more 
perfect  results  at  a  soiree  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  same  year,  it  appears  that 
some  of  his  photo-micrographs  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  bazaar  at  Leeds. 
(&5f  a  review  in  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,"  July,  1864.)  Dr. 
Donn^,  of  Paris,  in  1840,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  copies 
of  various  microscopic  objects  on  daguerreotype  plates.  Moitessier, 
in  his  "  La  Photographie  appliqude  aux  recherches  Micrographiques," 
remarks: — "En  1845,  ce  savant  (M.  Donn^)  publiait,  avcc  M.  L^on 
Foucault,  un  magnifique  atlas  relatif  ^  T^tude  dcs  fluids  de  Teconomie, 
et  contenant  un  grand  nombre  de  figures  gravies  d'apr^s  des  images 
daguerriennes." 

In  October,  1852,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Delves  was  presented  to 
the  Microscopical  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  following  number  of 
the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  prints  from  Mr.  Delves'  collodion  negatives  were  issued  by 
the  then  publisher,  Mr.  Highley.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  publica- 
tions in  this  country  with  photographic  illustrations  of  microscopic 
specimens.  Subsequently  many  workers  appeared,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  the  following : — Highley,  Shadbolt,  Dr.  Hugh  Diamond, 
and  Mr.  Archer  (1851),  Busk,  Hodgson,  Durham,  Maddox,  Howlett, 
Bockett,  Pollock,  Wenham,  Kingsley,  Traer,  Weightman,  Davies,  Pany, 
Wilson,  Abercrombie,  Taylor,  Sanders,  Viles,  Herai)ath,  Legg,  l^owman  ; 
and  in  India,  Gayer,  Eddowcs,  and  others.  In  France  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Donne,  Foucault,  Nachet,  Dubosq,  Bertsch,  Moi- 
tessier, Verroquier,  Girard,  Duchenne,  Rouget,  Lackerbaumcr,  Ravet. 
In  Germany,  Gerlach,  Albert,  Mayer,  Kolman,  Helwig,  Reichardt, 
Sturenberg,  Pohl,  VVeselsky,  and  Siebert,  have  illustrated  memoirs  with 
photographic  phtes.     In  Italy,  Castracane.      In  Bt\^\\im,  '^vi^X^     \\v 
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the  United  States,  Rood,  Draper,  Towler,  Crehore,  Dean,  Rutherfonl, 
Woodward,  Curtis,  Seiler,  Ward,  Kempster,  Deecke,  Mercer. 

Sir  D.  Brewster,  in  his  article  Microscope,  '*  Encyclopsedia  Bri- 
tannica,"  last  edition,  speaks  very  highly  of  some  photomicrographs 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  in  1857,  by  M.  Bertsdi, 
the  focal  length  of  the  objective  used  being  half  a  millimetre.  The 
objects,  a  diatom  from  guano  magnified  500  diam. ;  two  specimens  of 
navicula,  one  x  800,  the  other  x  500,  the  field  behig  rendered  neailjr 
dark  by  oblique  illumination ;  human  blood  globules  x  500  ;  and  two 
pictures  of  salicine,  taken  by  polarized  light.  M.  Hartnach,  Sir  D. 
Brewster  says,  has  constructed  a  complete  instrument  for  M.  Bertsdi, 
the  range  being  from  50  to  1,000  diameters,  and  from  50  to  150 
diameters  for  opaque  objects.  The  extreme  detail,  beauty  of  texture^ 
and  sharp  delineation  of  the  objects  in  the  prints  from  Mr.  Deho^ 
negatives  marked  a  very  important  step. 

The  frontispiece  to  former  editions  of  this  work  was  obtained  by 
Dr.  Maddox  in  the  following  manner,  as  described  in  a  note  to  me  ^— 
"  Prints  selected  from  some  of  my  negatives,  representing  objects  mig* 
nified  in  various  degrees,  varying  from  the  i  J^  inch  objective  to  the 
i-i2th,  were  placed  on  a  card  in  such  a  manner  as  to  try  to  balance 
each  other  in  their  effects,  and  such  size  of  card  adopted  that  when 
reduced  one-half ^  it  might  correspond  with  the  dimensions  chosen  by 
yourself  for  the  plate.  The  card  of  prints  being  placed  at  the  requisile 
distance,  a  Ross'  15-inch  focus  landscape  lens  was  used  to  obtain  die 
negative  copies. 

"  To  render  the  minutest  line,  especially  in  the  Pleurosigma  angpl^ 
tum,  well  evident  in  the  negative,  it  was  necessary  not  to  carry  die 
development  or  intensifying  process  too  far,  or  the  lines  became  filled  up 
and  much  obscured,  hence  the  interspaces  between  the  figures  allowed 
a  little  light  to  pass ;  as  this  seemed  detrimental  and  rendered  die 
figures  less  effective  in  appearance,  these  parts  have  been  painted  oat 

"  The  illustrations  were  photographed  with  the  objective  stated  a 
the  'explanation.'  The  i-i2th  objective  was  made  by  Mr.  WenhsH^ 
and  through  his  liberality  placed  at  my  service." 

Many  of  these  photographs  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  bring  art 
their  detail.  My  friend  Dr.  Dean,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  sent  me  some  vay 
perfect  photographs  of  sections  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  taken  with  kw 
magnifying  powers.  '^I'hcse  are  by  far  the  most  perfect  photographic  iDoi- 
trations  of  structures  from  the  higher  animals  that  I  have  seen.  ("The 
(Jrcy  Substance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Trapezium,"  by  John 
Dean,  M.D.,  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  173.  Wadiiq^ 
ton,  1864.)  These  photographs  were  also  successfully  printed  by 
photolithography.  Dr.  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  also  obtained  sane 
very  successful  results  with  anatomical  structures,  and  M.  Rouget  htf 
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employed  the  same  means  in  the  ordinary  way  and  stereoscopically,  to 
illustrate  some  of  his  views  on  minute  structure.  In  1865,  Dr.  A. 
Helwig,  of  Mayence,  published  his  work  "  On  the  Crystalline  Forms  of 
Alkaloids,  and  their  Sublimates,"  &c.,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
photomicrographs.  Dr.  Moitessier  has  also  adomed  his  book  on  pho- 
tomicrography, "  La  Photographie  Appliquee  aux  Recherches  Micro- 
graphiques,  1866,"  with  three  photograph  plates  of  various  objects. 

Dr.  Draper,  of  America,  employed  for  many  of  the  plates  in  his 
work  "  On  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  woodcuts  from  photographs  of 
the  microscopic  objects,  and  Dr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  adopted  a  similar 
method  for  his  paper  on  the  Spicules  and  Plates  of  Synapta,  published 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  Microscopical  Science."  Photography  has 
been  used  by  Dr.  Maddox  to  illustrate  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  June,  1867 ;  the  photographs  being  made  from  an  aquatic 
Larva  whilst  livring. 

Many  anatomical  specimens,  however,  cannot  be  copied  by  photo- 
graphy, especially  if  they  be  very  thick.  The  yellow  colour  of  the 
tissue  in  most  instances  precludes  the  possibility  of  making  a  photo- 
graph of  it,  as  the  transmission  of  the  light  is  so  much  interfered  with  ; 
and  this  .is  an  especial  objection  in  the  case  of  injections  viewed  as 
transparent  objects,  for  the  tissue  intervening  between  the  vessels  is 
often  so  yellow  that  these  intervals  in  the  photograph  become  as  dark 
as  the  vessels  themselves.  My  friend  Dr.  Julius  PoJlock  nevertheless 
succeeded  many  years  since  in  obtaining  some  very  toJerable  copies  of 
injections  of  the  distribution  of  the  ducts  in  the  liver.  And  Dr.  Maddox 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Bowman  have  been  still  more  successful. 

When  only  few  copies  of  a  work  are  required,  the  researches  may  be 
very  cheaply  illustrated  by  taking  photographs  of  drawings.  A  large 
drawing  of  the  object  must  first  be  made  in  the  manner  described  in 
p.  33.  From  this  a  negative  reduced  to  the  proper  size  is  taken,  from 
which  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained  In  this  manner  I  have 
illustrated  my  memoir  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Liver,  with  upwards  of 
sixty  illustrations  ("The  Anatomy  of  the  Liver,"  1856).  The  results 
were  not  so  satisfactory  as  they  might  have  been,  but  as  all  the  prints 
were  prepared  at  home  with  very  limited  appliances,  very  good  prints 
could  not  be  looked  for.  When  many  copies  of  a  work  are  likely  to  be 
required,  this  mode  of  illustration  is  not  applicable,  as  the  original 
cost  of  engraving  would  soon  be  covered ;  but  when  only  a  fav  copies 
oi2L  great  ««»i^^  of  drawings  are  wanted,  this  plan  possesses  decided  ad- 
vantages. 

From  the  improvements  in  the  Albertype,  Woodburytype,  photo- 
lithographic, and  other  similar  processes,  there  seems  every  chance  that 
the  cost  of  illustration  will  be  materially  lessened.  Dr.  Woodward  has 
employed  some  of  these  processes,  and  Dr.  Seyler  has,  by  one  of  them, 
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illustrated  his  work,  "Micro-Photographs  in  Histology,  Normal  and 
Pathological.''  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  The  prints  are,  however,  {Aoto- 
micrographs,  and  not  micro-photographs. 

9 

INSTRUMENTS   AND  APPARATUS   FOR   MICROSCOPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Two  methods  of  arranging  the  instruments  and  apparatus  have  been 
devised  : — 

In  the  first,  the  ordinary  compound  microscope  is  placed  horizon* 
tally  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  camera  by  inserting  the  eye-piece 
end  (the  eyepiece  being  removed)  into  the  brass  setting  of  a  well-made 
portrait  combination  (the  lenses  having  been  removed),  and  the  apertnie 
around  the  body  of  the  microscope  perfectly  closed  by  any  simple 
method,  as  a  card  cap  or  cone  of  black  cloth  or  velvet  attached  to 
both. 

In  the  second,  the  ordinary  microscope  is  dispensed  with,  the  ob- 
jective, stage,  and  mirror  being  adapted  to  the  front  of  a  well-made 
camera  in  the  place  of  the  usual  combination ;  proper  arrangementi 
being  made  for  holding  the  object,  supporting  the  mirror,  and  adjustii^ 
the  different  special  parts.  The  pocket  microscope  described  in  pu  17, 
may  be  adapted  to  the  camera. 

324.  Camera  with.  ObJect-GUuises  mnd  Stave  adapted  ta  It. — ^Tllt 
apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Delves  was  brought  before  the  public  bf 
Mr.  Highley,  and  very  much  improved  by  him.  This  form  of  appaiatus 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  International  Exhibition,  1861. 
M.  Duboscq  also  exhibited  this  arrangement  It  seems  to  meet  mort 
requirements  for  moderate  distances,  but  demands  esp>ecial  outlaj. 
Mr.  Highley  has  lately  introduced  further  improvements,  which  make 
his  apparatus  still  more  perfect     See  pi.  LXVIII,  fig.  2. 

325.  5Ir.  Wenham's  ArranirenieBts  without  a  Camera. — Mr.  Wenhm 
dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  camera,  and  yet  attains  an 
equally  good  result  He  recommends  that  a  room  be  selected  having  a  ] 
window  or  aperture  with  free  access  to  sunlight  This  is  to  be  closed  bf  "I 
a  shutter  having  a  hole  about  3  inches  in  diameter ;  upon  the  outade  \ 
of  this  aperture  is  arranged  a  solar  reflector  or  plane  mirror,  in  such  a  ^ 
manner  as  to  be  capable  of  being  worked  round  its  centre  at  Ae  J 
necessar)'  angle,  on  the  outside,  by  passing  the  hand  through  anoAer  .\ 
hole  in  the  shutter  to  the  margin  of  which  a  flexible  sleeve  is  attached 
The  microscope  body  is  arranged  horizontally  on  a  table  or  bench,  SD 
that  its  axis  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture.  The  stage  wilh 
the  object  slide  clamped  on  it  in  proper  position,  is  placed  near  diH 
aperture  on  the  inside,  the  light  around  the  stage  being  shut  off  fay  a 
piece  of  black  cloth.  On  the  bench  a  vertical  stand,  consisting  of  a 
board  with  a  heavy  base,  is  ylaced  at  any  desirable  distance  from  Ae 
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eye-end  of  the  microscope ;  this  board  is  supplied  with  two  "  under-cut 
fillets "  to  hold  the  sensitised  plate  when  ready.  The  mirror  is  first 
properly  arranged  so  as  to  throw  an  equal  illumination  on  the  vertical 
fiame-board,  a  card  being  previously  placed  in  the  exact  plane  to  be 
occupied  by  the  prepared  plate.  The  image  is  now  focussed  on  the 
card.  If  the  operation  of  exciting  the  plate  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
same  room,  sufficient  light  for  the  purpose  is  admitted  through  a  small 
pane  of  yellow  orange  non-actinic  glass  let  into  the  top  part  of  the  shutter. 
When  ready  the  card  is  removed  and  placed  against  the  open  end  of 
the  microscope  tube,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  light  through  it ;  the  plate  is 
drained  and  placed  on  the  vertical  frame,  the  card  quickly  lifted  and 
replaced  against  the  end  of  the  tube  in  periods  varying,  according  to 
the  time  of  exposure  necessary,  from  part  of  a  second  to  half  a  minute. 
The  time  required  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  light,  the 
sensibility  to  it  of  the  collodion  or  other  material  used,,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  actinic  rays  pass  through  the  object. 

Mr.  Wenham  enumerates  several  advantages  gained  by  this  method. 
The  length  of  base-board  is  limited  only  by  the  dimensions  of  the  room. 
The  ease  with  which  any  object  can  be  included  in  a  definite  space. 
Facility  in  focussing.  A  means  of  so  placing  the  card  or  sensitised 
plate  at  any  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope  so.  that  the  surface  may 
be  made  parallel  to  objects  lying  a  little  out  of  one  plane.  By  having 
a  series  of  paper  stops  at  hand,  parts  situated  in  planes,  slightly  removed 
firom  each  other,  can  be  focussed  and  impressed  alternately.  While 
the  first  part  is  being  impressed,  the  other  part  is  stopped  off ;  this  is 
then  stopped  off,  the  other  part  focussed  and  its  image  allowed  to  fall 
in  its  turn  on  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  prepared  plate..  Again,  the 
thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the  same  object  may  be  exposed  for 
different  periods  of  time,  by  which  a  uniform  intensity  may  be  obtained 
in  spite  of  the  variable  transparency  of  different  parts. 

For  the  low  powers  the  plane  mirror,  but  for  the  ^rinch  objective 
and  higher  powers  some  form  of  condenser  is  used,  as  a  bull's-eye  lens, 
about  3  inches  diameter.  But  for  the  finer  forms  of  objects,  as  diatoms, 
the  bull's-eye  lens  is  to  be  combined  with  a  condenser  of  the  form  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Woodward  in  April,  i86i^  for  his  binocular  microscope. 
This  consists  of  a  set  of  three  plano-convex  lenses  varying  in  diameter 
from  about  i}^  inch  to  J4  an  inch,  placed  near  to  each  other  with  their 
flat  surfaces  towards  the  object.  These  combined  possess  a  very  large 
angle  of  aperture.     The  small  lens  being  made  separable   from  the 

others,  a  large  field  of  illumination  could  be  obtained  for  die  lower 

■ 

powers. 

SS6«  Brevet  Llentenaiit-Coloiiel  Dr.  'VrcN>dward*§  Method. — This 
will  be  a  suitable  place  to  introduce  the  plan  adopted  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dr.  Woodward,  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  \3  .^.,  xt\>x\xv\.^^ 

\3    2 
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in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  October  12,  1866.  "A 
camera  is  not  used,  a  dark  room  being  found  most  convenient  The 
operating  room  has  two  windows,  through  one  of  which  just  enough 
yellow  light  is  admitted  to  permit  the  movements  of  the  operator.  The 
lower  part  of  the  other  window  is  occupied  by  a  shutter  about  fourteen 
inches  high,  on  which  the  blackened  sash  shuts  down  light-tight  In 
this  shutter  is  a  round  hole  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  from  the 
inner  side  of  which  a  brass  tube  of  the  same  diameter  projects  into  the 
room.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  hole  is  a  rod  about  twelve  inches  long, 
on  the  extremit)'  of  which  the  microscope  mirror  is  duly  centered.  Two 
steel  rods  attached  by  hooks  in  the  mirror  and  passed  through  the 
shutter,  permit  its  position  to  be  adjusted  by  a  person  standing  inside 
of  the  room,  without  opening  the  window.  A  Silbermann's  heliostit 
standing  on  a  shelf  just  outside  of  the  window,  throws  the  sunli^ 
steadily  upon  the  mirror.  Within  the  room  a  frame  of  walnut,  ten  feet 
long,  is  placed  on  a  firm  table  perpendicular  to  the  window.  The 
microscope  stands  on  the  end  of  this  frame  next  the  window;  its 
mirror  is  removed,  being  replaced  by  that  outside  the  shutter.  The 
microscope  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  tube  canying 
the  diaphragm  or  the  achromatic  condenser  fits  into  the  tube  projecting 
inward  from  the  shutter,  by  which  the  sun's  light  reflected  from  the 
mirror  outside  is  admitted.  A  black  velvet  hood  covers  the  parts  about 
the  stage  and  objective  of  the  microscope,  and  thus  prevents  the  leakage 
of  light  into  the  room.     PI.  LXIX. 

"  The  plate-holder  is  movable  backward  and  forward  on  the  wahnit 
frame  on  which  the  microscope  stands,  its  maximum  distance  from  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  being  nearly  nine  feet. 

"  To  permit  ready  focussing  at  distances  greater  than  the  length  of 
the  arm,  a  wooden  rod  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  capable 
of  easy  rotation  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  right  side  of  the  frame. 
The  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope  is  grooved, 
and  a  grooved  wheel  in  the  end  of  the  rod  permits  the  two  to  be  coo-  jj 
nected  with  a  band.  The  operator  standing  at  any  part  of  the  frame 
can  therefore  manipulate  the  fine  adjustment  by  simply  turning  the 
wooden  rod  in  his  fingers.  The  arrangements  of  light,  position  of 
object,  coarse  adjustment,  &c.,  are  made  by  the  operator,  who  standi 
by  the  microscope,  which  has  a  suitable  eye-piece  adjusted,  and  ob- 
serves the  object  in  the  usual  way  ;  afterwards  removing  the  eye-pieoe 
and  going  to  the  plate-holder,  the  final  focus  is  made  by  means  <rf  die 
wooden  rod,  the  image  being  viewed  with  a  focussing  glass  on  a  piece 
o{ plate-glass  held  in  the  same  frame  which  is  to  receive  the  sensitive 
plate. 

"  The  cell  containing  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  haT^  ool- 
side  the  shutter  over  the  hole  by  which  the  light  is  admitted.    It  ml 
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only  excludes  the  unnecessary  illuminating  rays,  but  prevents  danger  to 
the  objective  from  the  concentrated  solar  heat,  and  permits  the  eye  of 
the  operator  to  view  the  objects  about  to  be  copied  without  fatigue  or 
injury.  Latterly  a  plate  of  alum  has  also  been  used  to  exclude  solar 
heat,  especially  during  any  temporary  removal  of  the  ammonio-sulphate 
cell.  The  chemical  processes  employed  are  well  knoAVTi  to  ail  photo- 
graphers. With  the  above  apparatus,  it  has  been  found  that  the  best 
defined  pictures  are  obtained  when  the  distance  employed  with  any 
objective  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  feet. 

"  The  achromatic  concave  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  eye-piece,  is  a 
combination  of  somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  transverse  diameter, 
and  about  28°  angle,  constructed  like  the  objective  to  focus  the  chemical 
rays.  It  increases  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  objective  about  seven 
times.  It  has  been  found  to  perform  well  with  both  the  ^th  and 
4-ioth. 

"  In  photographing  the  soft  tissues  or  other  objects  in  which  illumi- 
nation with  parallel  rays  produces  interference  lines,  the  ground  glass  is 
to  be  placed  between  the  mirror  and  condenser.  Of  course  there  is 
considerable  diminution  of  light,  but  this  can  be  overcome  for  the 
higher  powers  by  condensing  the  sun's  light  on  the  ground  glass  by  a 
bull's-eye,  or  other  similar  contrivance.  If  the  interference  lines  as 
seen  by  the  eye  do  not  disappear  with  one  thickness  of  ground  glass, 
two  or  more  may  be  used." 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  the  same  article  lays  down  the  following 
principles : — 

"  I.  To  use  objectives  so  corrected  as  to  bring  the  actinic  rays  to  a 
focus.  2.  To  illuminate  by  direct  sunlight  passed  through  a  solution  of 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  which  excludes  practically  all  but  the 
actinic  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  3.  Where  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  power  of  any  objective,  to  use  a  properly  constructed  achromatic 
concave  instead  of  an  eye-piece.  4.  To  focus  on  plate-glass  with  a 
focussing  glass  instead  of  on  ground  glass.  5.  With  high  powers  to 
use  a  heliostat  to  preserve  steady  illumination.  6.  Where  an  object 
exhibits  interference  phenomena  when  illuminated  with  parallel  rays, 
as  is  the  case  with  certain  diatoms  and  many  of  the  soft  tissues,  to 
produce  a  proper  diffusion  of  the  rays  by  interposition  of  one  or  more 
plates  of  ground  glass  in  the  illuminating  pencil." 

Dr.  Woodward  sent  me  photographs  of  a  part  of  a  frustule  of 
Pleurosigma  angulatum  taken  by  him.  The  original  negatives  were 
obtained  in  the  one  case  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand's  i-5oth,  and 
magnified  to  2,344  diameters ;  in  the  other  case,  by  a  ^th,  made  by 
Mr.  Wales,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  and  used  with  his  achromatic 
concave  magnified  to  2,540  diameters.  Both  of  these  ne^^XvN^^  \;^\^ 
afterwards  employed  to  procure  positives,  and  from  v\vt^^,\)i>j  o^^  ^^- 
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largement,  the  enormous  magnitude  of  19,050  diameters  was  obtained 
The  former  gave,  if  anything,  rather  the  sharpest  picture,  especially  in 
the  centre,  the  latter  the  flattest  field  with  most  excellent  definition. 
These  negatives  were  taken  on  collodion  prepared  plates,  and  tbe 
exposure  given  was  seven  minutes.  They  are  convincing  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  plan  adopted,  and  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  opciaton, 
Drs.  Woodward  and  Curtis.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  by  adopt- 
ing other  plans  we  may  not  get  rid  of  some  of  the  expensive  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  namely,  the  heliostat,  and  Dr.  Maddox  made  some  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  by  means  of  a  solar  microscope.  He  found 
that  an  ordinary  collodion  sensitised  plate,  required  an  exposure  of 
from  90  to  no  seconds  strong  sunlight  in  December*  and  70  seconds  in 
May,  Pleurosigma  formosum  being  the  object  in  the  first 
Pleurosigma  angulatum  in  the  second.  The  magnifying  power 
2,500  diameters.  The  ^th  object-glass  was  used  with  an  achromatic 
concave,  a  large  plane  silvered  mirror,  a  3j^-inch  diameter  and 
3^-inch  focus  condenser,  and  a  single  pair  of  plano-convex  condensen 
with  a  large  central  stop.  Dr.  Maddox  considers  that  the  lengthened 
exposure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ^th  was  made  with  four  sets  of 
lenses,  the  front  being  a  single  lens.  With  an  excellent  ^th  with 
three  sets  of  lenses  and  an  achromatic  concave,  made  for  him  bj 
Mr.  W.  Wales,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  especially  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  the  time  of  exposure  was  rather  less ;  and  with  a 
triple  condenser  Dr.  Maddox  found  that  in  June,  35  seconds  were 
sufficient  for  Pleurosigma  angulatum  magnified  3,000  diameters,  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  cell  being  used.  From  a  short  experi- 
ence with  this  instrument,  both  with  and  without  the  ammonio-sulphate 
of  copper  cell,  he  thinks  a  prism  either  according  to  the  plan  used  in 
his  smaller  camera  arrangement,  or  as  adopted  by  M.  Neyt  and  Count 
Castracane,  preferable  to  a  mirror  for  illumination  with  the  high  poweiL 
To  adapt  this  objective  to  ordinary  use,  Mr.  Wales  supplies  a  sepaiate 
back  set  of  lenses  to  replace  the  photographic  set,  which  answers  we^ 
the  workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the  mount  being  most  perfect       i 

Dr.  Woodward's  Improved  Arranseineiits  for  taking  Pbot«Kf«iftt  i 
of  Microscopic  Objects. — The  description  of  a  more  perfect  and  con-  j 
venient  plan  than  the  one  originally  adopted  by  Dr.  Woodward,  it 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  U.S.,  il 
given  below. 

"  For  the  sake  of  convenience  a  camera  box  and  table  are  dispensed 
with,  and  the  operating  room  having  a  window  facing  to  the  south,  if 
itself  converted  into  a  camera  by  wooden  shutters  on  the  inside  of  the 
window,  sufficient  non-actinic  light  to  enable  the  operator  to  more 
about  freely  being  admitted  through  yellow  panes  in  a  sashed  door.  A 
smaii  yellow  pane  is  also  \el  \tvlo  one  of  the  window  shutters  to  ^naUjB 
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the  operator  to  watch  the  sky  during  an  exposure  and  see  when  clouds 
are  about  to  obscure  the  sun.  The  microscope  with  its  body  in  a 
horizontal  position,  stands  on  a  shelf,  on  the  inner  window  sill,  its  feet 
fitting  into  brass  sleets  to  insure  accuracy  of  position,  pi.  LXX,  fig.  4. 
Covering  the  portion  of  the  window  towards  which  the  microscope 
points  is  a  stout  immovable  shutter,  having  a  square  opening  to  receive 
a  movable  piece  which  fits  into  it  with  a  rebate,  and  is  held  in  a  posi- 
tion by  four  wooden  buttons.  An  aperture  is  cut  in  this  movable 
shutter  {see  fig.  i)  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  short  body  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  in  a  direct  line  with  it ;  a  light-tight  connection  is  made 
between  the  two  by  a  sliding  brass  tube  {b)  fitted  to  the  shutter.  This 
aperture  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  will,  to  make  the  exposures,  by  a 
brass  plate  {c)  playing  over  the  outer  face  of  the  shutter  on  a  pivot, 
which,  passing  through  the  shutter,  is  worked  by  a  handle  {d)  from 
within  the  room. 

"  This  brass  plate  is  sunk  into  a  shallow  space  cut  in  the  shutter  so 
as  not  to  project  beyond  its  surface.  Over  the  plate  and  covenng  the 
aperture  is  fastened  the  glass  cell  (e)  containing  the  blue  copper  solu- 
tion. Immediately  below  the  edge  of  this  cell  a  piece  of  brass  tubing 
(f)  thirteen  inches  long,  is  screwed  to  the  shutter,  carr^'ing  at  its 
extremity  the  microscope  mirror  (^),  accurately  centered  opposite  the 
aperture  in  the  shutter.  This  mirror  is  adjustable  from  within  the  room 
by  means  of  two  steel  rods  {hh)  attached  to  its  framework  by  ball  and 
socket  joints,  and  projecting  into  the  room  through  small  holes  in  the 
shutter.  One  of  these  rods  moves  the  mirror  upon  its  vertical,  the 
other  upon  its  horizontal  axis.  The  heliostat  stands  on  an  iron  shelf, 
outside  the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  its  mirror  is  a  few  inches 
only  distant  from  the  microscope  mirror  and  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  it,  fig.  4,  a. 

"  The  fi-ame  for  the  plate-holder,  instead  of  standing  upon  a  table,  is 
supported  upon  a  narrow  walnut  car,  running  upon  an  iron  track  ten 
feet  long,  laid  upon  the  floor  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  window 
{see  fig.  4).  This  car  consists  essentially  of  a  base  made  of  four  pieces 
of  wood  joined  together  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  in  the  centre  eight 
inches  square,  and  two  stout  uprights,  connected  by  a  cross  piece,  which 
rise  from  the  side  pieces  of  this  base  and  have  a  V-shaped  way  cut  on 
their  inner  faces  to  receive  the  sliding  sides  of  the  top  of  the  car.  This 
top  can  thus  be  adjusted  to  any  height,  and  clamped  in  position  by 
wooden  binding  screws,  so  that  negative  plates  of  different  sizes  may 
be  used  if  desired,  and  centered  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope  body. 
The  track  {see  fig.  2)  consists  of  two  wooden  rails  {cc)  an  inch  high, 
screwed  to  the  floor,  upon  which  in  turn  are  screwed  flat  iron  rails  {bb) 
whose  inner  edges  project  half  an  inch  beyond  the  wooden  rails.  These 
iron  rails  are  cast  with  a  ^.-shaped  projection  on  tVveii  wp^^x  ^^x.c^'^^  ^xA 
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the  base  of  the  car  is  furnished  with  small  brass  wheels  {aa)  cone- 
spondingly  grooved  to  run  on  these  projections.  The  car  can  be  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  track  at  any  position  by  the  following  means.  Through 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  piece  (d)  connecting  the  sides  of  tibe 
car,  runs  a  vertical  iron  rod  (i)  supporting  at  its  lower  extremity  a  cast 
cross  iron  piece  with  flat  ends  (/),  which  hangs  transversely  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  track  through  the  central  openings  in  the  base  of  the  car: 
The  ends  of  this  cross  piece  reach  under  the  projecting  inner  edges  of 
the  flat  iron  rails  (dd)  and  are  made  to  clamp  against  their  under 
surfaces  by  a  nut  with  handles  (^),  screwing  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
iron  rod,  and  binding  on  an  iron  washer  on  the  wooden  cross  piece  (a) 
through  which  the  rod  runs.  The  car  can  thus  be  fixed  upon  the  track 
at  any  distance  from  the  microscope  within  ten  feet,  and  the  distance  that 
the  surface  of  the  negative  is  from  the  stage  of  the  microscope  in  any 
given  position  is  determined  by  a  scale  of  feet  laid  ofl"  upon  the  floor 
close  to  one  of  the  rails,  and  a  scale  of  inches  on  the  side  of  the  base  of 
the  car  (sc^  fig.  4). 

"  To  obtain  the  final  focus  of  the  image  upon  the  plate  in  the  plate- 
holder,    the   following  contrivance  is  used   {sg€  fig.  3).     A  perfectly 
straight  cylindrical  iron  shaft  (a),  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  tracks 
midway  between  the  two  rails,  and  at  such  a  height  as  just  to  clear  a 
groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  car.     This  shaft  has 
a  shallow  square  groove  cut  in  it  along  its  entire  length,  and  is  sup- 
ported at  each  extremity  by  brass  bearings  attached  to  the  floor,  ill 
which  it  turns  freely.     To  the  posterior  cross  piece  of  the  base  of  the 
car  is  fastened  a  bent  brass  bearing  (d),  projecting  into  the  square 
opening  in  the  base  of  the  car  and  supporting  two  bevel  gear  wheels  (1) 
working  into  each  other.     The  upper  and  horizontal  one  of  these  wheeb 
is  turned  by  a  vertical  iron  rod  (d)  attached  to  it,  which  is  furnished 
at  its  upper  extremity  with  a  large  milled  head  (<f)  and  is  supported  bjF 
a  collar  (/)  attached  to  the  cross  piece  connecting  the  sides  of  the  car. 
The  lower  and  vertical  wheel  is  pierced  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
long  shaft  (a),  and  from  the  surface  of  the  bore  a  small  square  iroB 
tongue  projects,  exactly  fitting  the  longitudinal  groove   in  the  shaft. 
By  this  means,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  position  of  the  car  upoB 
the  track,  the  operator  can  rotate  the  shaft  (^7)  through  the  pressure  of 
this  tongue  upon  the  sides  of  the  groove,  by  turning  the  milled  head 
(e)  connected  with  the  bevel  wheels.    At  the  same  time  the  car  cin 
be  moved  freely  over  the  track,  the  iron  tongue  running  smoothly  to 
and  fro  in  the  grooves  of  the  shaft     This  long  shaft  (a)  is  made  to 
turn  the  fine  adjustment  wheel  of  the  microscope  by  the  fbUownf 
means  {seg  fig.  4).     Attached  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  upon  which  the 
microscope  stands  is  a  short  iron  axle  parallel  to  the  grooved  sM 
below,  which  turns  fre^V^  In  tvco  flat  brass  bearings,  and  supports  M 
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wheels.  One  of  these,  a  small  brass  wheel,  is  grooved  and  connected 
by  a  silk  thread,  removable  at  pleasure,  with  the  fine  adjustment  wheel 
of  the  microscope,  which  is  also  grooved.  The  other,  a  large  wooden 
wheel,  is  connected  permanently  by  a  flat  leathern  band  with  a  similar 
wheel  attached  to  the  long  iron  shaft  below. 

"  The  steps  in  the  process  of  photographing  by  the  above  described 
apparatus  are  as  follows : — The  movable  shutter,  with  the  apparatus 
attached,  is  buttoned  in  position,  the  heliostat  set  in  place  on  the  shelf 
outside  the  window  and  properly  adjusted,  so  as  to  throw  the  rays 
reflected  from  its  mirror  upon  the  microscope  mirror  at  the  extremity 
of  the  rod  on  the  shutter.  The  window  shutters  may  now  be  closed 
and  need  not  again  be  opened.  The  microscope  is  then  placed  in  the 
proper  position  upon  the  shelf  inside  the  window,  and  the  silk  thread 
adjusted  which  connects  the  fine  adjustment  wheel  with  the  wheel  on  the 
edge  of  the  shelf  The  operator  then,  sitting  on  a  stool  in  front  of  the 
microscope,  and  inserting  an  eye-piece,  views  the  object  as  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  instrument.  This  he  is  enabled  to  do  without  dis- 
comfort or  injury  to  the  eye,  since  the  light  transmitted  by  the  solution  of 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  though  photographically  intense  is  lumi- 
nously comparatively  feeble,  and  is  also  deprived  of  a  large  proportion 
of  its  heat  rays  in  its  passage  through  that  medium.  While  thus  seated 
at  the  microscope,  the  operator  makes  the  necessary  adjustments  of  the 
stage,  achromatic  condenser,  diaphragms,  &c.,  having  perfect  control 
of  the  illumination  by  means  of  the  steel  rods  attached  to  the  mirror 
without  the  window  and  projecting  into  the  room  through  the  shutter. 
While  making  these  adjustments  he  commands  the  fine  adjustment 
wheel  by  the  fingers  in  the  usual  way,  the  wheel  readily  slipi)ing  under 
the  thread  that  connects  it  with  the  wheel  on  the  shelf  below.  These 
adjustments  being  made,  the  best  view  and  proper  illumination  of  the 
object  secured,  the  eye-piece  is  removed,  and  a  black  velvet  hood 
attached  around  the  edges  of  a  hinged  shelf  projecting  from  the  shutter 
{see  fig.  4),  is  lowered  so  as  to  envelope  all  of  the  microscope  but  its 
body,  thus  preventing  any  leakage  of  light  by  the  side  of  the  objective. 
The  operator  now  goes  to  the  car,  adjusts  its  position,  noting  its  distance 
firom  the  microscope  by  the  scale  on  the  floor  and  side  of  the  base  of 
the  car,  as  already  described,  and  clamps  it  firmly  in  place.  He  then 
sits  down  behind  it  and  receives  the  image  upon  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  plate-glass  held  in  the  plate-holder,  viewing  it  with  an  eye-piece  held 
against  the  glass  plate,  whose  focus  corresponds  exactly  with  the  anterior 
suT^e  of  this  plate.  He  next  turns  the  milled  head  that  operates  on 
the  apparatus  for  turning  the  fine  adjustment  wheel  of  the  microscope, 
until  the  image,  viewed  as  just  described,  appears  in  exact  focus  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plate-glass  screen.  The  aperture  in  the  shutter  is 
then  dosed  by  means  of  the  brass  plate  with  liandW  \nsvd^  xJcv^  xckowv^ 
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the  sensitive  plate  substituted  for  the  plate-glass  screen  in  the  i^ate^ 
holder,  and  the  exposure  made  by  opening  and  dosing  the  movable 
shutter  by  the  means  already  described.  The  time  of  the  exposure  is 
noted  by  the  beats  of  a  metronome,  adjusted  to  strike  at  second  in- 
tervals, the  dimness  of  the  yellow  light  in  the  room  rendering  the  use 
of  a  watch  inconvenient  Having  obtained  the  negative,  a  stage  mi- 
crometer is  substituted  for  the  object  photographed,  and  its  divisions^  as 
projected  upon  a  piece  of  ground  glass  held  in  the  plate-holder,  aie 
carefully  traced  upon  paper.  By  comparing  these  with  a  standaxd 
scale,  the  exact  amplification  of  the  object  as  represented  in  the 
negative,  is  readily  calculated.  Other  negatives,  representing  the 
magnifying  power,  can  then  be  taken  at  any  time  by  using  the 
objective  and  placing  the  car  at  the  same  distance  from  the  microscope: 
The  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  is  the  one  used  in  the  prepantioQ 
of  the  negatives." 

*'  A  bright  white  cloud  illumination  is  obtained  by  throwing  thebeami 
of  light  from  the  mirror  on  to  a  piece  of  greased  ground  glass  placed 
in  the  short  body  of  the  microscope,  below  the  achromatic  condoiseii 
by  which  the  interference  lines  so  often  resulting  from  emplo}'ing  the 
unmodified  sun's  rays  are  destroyed,  and  long  exposures  with  hi^ 
powers  permitted."  In  some  cases  Dr.  Woodward  omits  this  groniid 
glass.  The  objectives  and  amplifiers,  as  made  by  Mr.  W.  Wales^  of 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  "are  specially  corrected  so  as  to  bring  to  one 
focus  the  rays  in  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  where  the  actinic 
power  resides." 

The  violet  light  is  also  "  obtained  practically  pure  by  interposing  in 
the  solar  beam  reflected  from  the  mirror  a  shallow  cell,  with  plat&gltti 
sides,  containing  a  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper." 

When  other  objectives  have  been  used  they  have  been  the  oidinaij 
achromatic  lenses  of  other  makers ;  the  i-5oth  of  Messrs.  Powell  ind 
Lealand  gave  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Curtis,  as  proved  bf 
the  prints  sent  to  this  country.     Dr.  Woodward  lately  forwarded  i) 
Dr.  Maddox  some  observations  for  publication,  on  the  result  of 
parative  experiments  made  with  a  flint-glass  prism  and  lens  to  ii 
the  dispersion  of  the  violet  ray  for  the  necessary  exposure,  and  4^ 
ammonio- sulphate  of  copper  cell,  the  light  employed  being  the  auncfc 
in  both  cases  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror.     It  was  found  by  using  * 
sensitised  collodion  plate  that  the  actinic  power  was  in  favour  of  the  ,  j| 
light  transmitted  through  the  cell ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  loB  If 
dispersion  was  greater  than  the  loss  by  absorption  in  its  transit  thm^ 
the  cupreous  solution.     The  details  of  this  judicious  and  wdl-diitcWl 
experiment  testify  to  the  care  bestowed  on  these  matters  at  the  GofB* 
ment  Laboratory. 

SSI.  Mr.  Deeclie^t  XTT«xkiK«m^i3Lti^  Method,  and  Oltfcot. — Mc  Dwto 
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Special  Pathologist,  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  in  the  main 
adopted  the  plan  of  Dr.  Woodward  He  uses  a  large  heliostat,  which 
moves  on  a  car  from  a  shelf  outside  to  a  movable  stand  in  the  room, 
while,  when  not  in  use,  it  is  kept  covered  by  a  glass  case.  His  con- 
denser is  4  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  focus  of  1 8  inches,  and  can,  by  the 
aid  of  setting  screws,  be  turned  about  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a  vertical  axis. 
Projecting  from  it  towards  the  heliostat  is  a  cylinder,  4)2  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  12  inches  long,  for  excluding  all  direct  rays  from  the  sun. 
Projecting  from  it  into  the  dark  room  is  a  conical  tube,  14  inches  long, 
tapering  from  4  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  microscope  rests  on  a  stand, 
which  can  be  made  level  by  four  screws.  Between  the  condenser  and  the 
specimen-holder  is  placed  a  curette  with  parallel  walls,  of  the  finest  plate- 
glass,  which  contains  a  weak  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper 
composed  as  follows  : — sulphate  of  copper,  20  parts,  water  100  parts, 
and  liquor  ammoniae,  q.s.,  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  formed, 
and  then  diluted  to  300  parts.  This  curette  is  used  while  focussing, 
but  just  before  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate,  it  is  removed  and  re- 
placed by  its  fellow,  containing  a  solution  of  the  same  strength  of  potassio- 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  spectrum  of  the  visual  rays  passing  through  the 
first  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  actinic  rays  passing  through  the 
second.  (For  a  fuller  explanation,  see  Moitessier's  work,  pp.  183,  184, 
and  185.)  By  taking  away  the  curette  the  specimen  can  be  examined 
by  ordinary  light  The  objective,  which  can  be  replaced  by  one  of  the 
various  sizes  of  landscape  or  portrait  combinations,  is  so  mounted  as  to 
be  easily  centred  by  screws.  Between  the  objective  and  the  curette  is 
a  frame  to  hold  the  object,  and  which,  by  means  of  screws,  centres  the 
object  and  renders  its  surface  perpendicular  to  the  pencil  of  light.  The 
distances  between  the  condenser  and  the  curette,  the  latter  and  object, 
and  the  object  and  the  objective  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  screen 
and  sensitive  plate-holder  are  arranged  on  a  car,  so  that  they  can  be 
moved  up,  down,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  inclined  in  any  direction 
fit)m  the  perpendicular,  to  compensate  for  any  oblicjuity  in  the  surface  of 
the  object  The  screen  is  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  covered  on  one  side 
with  white  and  on  the  other  with  yellow  paper.  The  holder  will  take  a 
sensitive  plate  from  4  inches  by  4  inches,  to  one  18  inches  by  20  inches. 
The  track  on  which  the  car  moves  is  40  feet  long.  A  distance  approaching 
this  is  only  required  when  a  landscape  or  portrait  combination  is  used  to 
obtain  a  large  field.  A  contrivance  of  pulleys  for  focussing  can  be  used 
at  any  point  along  the  track.  When  the  screen  is  some  distance  from  the 
window  the  arranging  of  the  object  and  coarse  focussing  is  done  near  the 
window  while  the  screen  is  seen  by  an  opera-glass.  When  the  exposure  is 
longer  than  a  second,  the  time  is  noted  by  a  pendulum  beating  seconds. 
In  shorter  exposures,  when  very  low  powers  are  used,  a  guillotine 
>arrangemeiit  stands  just  behind  the  objective,  and  as  '\x.  dxov^  ^cr9i*£»  ;s^ 
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slit  to  pass  across  the  pencil  of  light    Only  as  the  slit  passes  does  any 
light  from  the  objective  reach  the  sensitive  plate.    The  mechanism  of 
the  guillotine  is  such  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  expose  accurately  diiriqg 
one  second,  one-half,  one-quarter,  one-eighth,  or  one-tenth  of  a  second 
Sometimes,  even  when  the  landscape  or  portrait  combinations  are  used, 
the  field  is  not  as  large  as  required    In  such  cases,  Mr.  Deecke  dividei 
the  object  into  square  portions,  by  spider  lines,  and  photographs  eadi 
of  these  separately.     The  prints  are  combined  to  make  photographs 
1 8   inches   or  more   in  diameter.     In  this  way  exceedingly  beautifol 
studies  of  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the  nerve  centres,  the  sde 
object  of  Mr.  Deecke's  photo-micrography,  have  been  obtained.    An 
important  factor  in  these  results  is  Mr.  Deecke*s  skilful  manipulatioo, 
with  his  own  very  large  and  most  ingenious  microtome,  by  which  he  is 
able  to  cut  sections  i -400th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  for  slides  8x^ 
inches,  through  even  the  whole  brain,  and  in  this  operation  he  loses  oo^f 
about  I  '5  per  cent,  of  his  material.     The  specimens  may  be  examined 
by  all  powers  up  to  Wales'  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

528.  Camera  applied  to  the  ordinary  Microscope. — ^We  may  nov 
consider  the  plans  for  employing  the  microscope  and  camera  united 
Mr.  Shadbolt  recommends  the  draw  tube,  if  any,  to  be  removed,  and 
its  place  supplied  with  a  lining  of  black  velvet     The  microscope  is 
fixed  horizontally  on  a  board  or  table,  and  the  body  made  to  correspond 
to  the  centre  of  the  aperture  left  on  the  removal  of  the  lenses  from  die  * 
brass  setting  of  an  ordinary  camera.     The   intervening  space  bein 
closed  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  all  entrance  of  extraneous  lijglit 
The  draw  chamber  of  the  camera  is  employed  to  vary  the  distance  of 
the  image  from  its  object,  but  is  usually  deficient  in  length,  hence  wae 
plan  for  elongating  this  chamber  is  needed.     Many  complain  that  wte 
using  the  microscope  in  this  way,  some  uncertainty  in  the  centerii^ 
and  liability  to  derangement  when  exchanging  the  focussing  screen  fiv 
the  prepared  plate  are  experienced.     Gerlach  adopts  a  very  difacrt 
arrangement.     The  camera  is  adapted  to  the  top  of  the  tube  of  fc 
microscope  which  is  placed  upright,  pi.  LXXI,  p.  304,  fig.  i.  ;J] 

529.  Dr.  xaddox's  Camera. — The  instrument  proposed  bf  Dt  M 
Maddox,  and  used  by  him,  consists  of  a  microscope  having  a  coiUlt*  ;;; 
joint  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  furnished  with  coarse  soewa^  *^  *  ■ 
The  stage  slides  along  the  stem,  and  can  be  clamped  to  it  by  a  bindiif  -*  ■ 
screw  against  a  guide  that  runs  along  its  length.  This  stage  is  !*► 
vided  with  small  rectangular  movements  attached  to  the  part  hoUm 
the  object  slide,  and  to  its  opposite  side  is  fixed  a  stout  tube  to  holdii 
achromatic  or  some  form  of  condenser.  The  main  part  of  the  rtem* 
hollow,  and  receives  a  strong  tube  furnished  nearly  in  its  entire  fcfl^ 
with  a  slot  that  works  on  an  internal  guide  fixed  inside  the  steok 

This  tube  carries  aX\X:&  neacc  ^tvd  an  arm,  at  right  angles  to  which  a  idk 
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about  five  inches  long  is  screwed  on  the  near  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  an  adapter  is  fitted  to  receive  the  screw-end  of  the  objective.  An 
approximate  focus  is  effected  by  sliding  the  stage  along  the  stem,  and  the 
fine  motion  by  a  graduated  milled  headed  screw-pin.  This  pin  passes 
through  the  tube  to  which  the  arm  is  fastened,  and  engages  in  a  thread 
cut  in  the  solid  end  of  the  stem.  A  spiral  wire  coiled  in  the  inner 
tube  reacts  on  the  arm  when  the  milled  headed  screw  is  withdrawn. 

The  whole  of  these  arrangements  are  fixed  firmly  by  the  screw  and 
nut  at  the  jointed  ends  of  the  stem,  to  a  rectangular  cross  piece  of 
3-i6ths  iron  bar  about  two  inches  wide,  the  screw  passing  through  a  hole 
near  its  centre.  This  cross  piece  is  turned  down  at  right  angles  on 
each  side  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  short  microscope  tube 
in  the  centre  of  the  camera,  then  again  turned  at  right  angles 
and  firmly  screwed  to  a  stout  base-board  of  deal  i}^  inches  thick, 
12  inches  wide,  and  48  inches  long,  and  clamped  at  each  end  to  pre- 
vent warping.  This  is  supported  over  a  wide  movable  triangle, 
having  stout  double-hinged  triangle  legs  of  a  height  convenient  for 
the  operator  (3  to  4  feet),  pi.  LXXI,  p.  304,  fig.  2  A.  About  12  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  base-board  where  the  microscope  is  fixed,  is  hinged 
a  stout  square  frame  with  a  sliding  door  having  a  central  aperture  to 
allow  the  end  of  the  microscope  tube  to  work  through.  The  inside  of 
the  aperture  is  lined  with  leather,  and  a  thick  velvet  collar  is  made  to 
slide  along  the  tube  and  abut  against  the  aperture  in  the  door,  so  that 
when  in  use  the  entrance  of  any  extraneous  light  is  effectually  prevented. 
The  frame  with  door  is  turned  on  its  hinges,  until  it  stands  exactly  at 
right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  microscope,  and  is  kept  firmly  fixed 
in  this  position  by  two  stout  brass  struts  with  clamping  screws,  that 
rise  from  the  base-board  on  each  side  of  the  frame  at  an  angle  of  60°. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  stout  plank  is  placed  an  ordinary  camera 
with  a  movable  door-front  having  a  large  central  aperture.  One  end 
of  an  expanding  bellows  body  is  fastened  to  it,  the  other  end  being 
attached  to  the  door  that  slides  into  the  vertical  frame.  This  bellows 
part  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  black  twilled  calico,  having  pasted 
between  them  a  corresponding  sized  sheet  of  stout  brown  paper,  and 
folded  into  one-inch  plaits  when  damp,  then  turned  over  square  to  the 
size  corresponding  to  the  sliding  doors,  the  comers  bent  down  like  the 
bellows  of  a  common  accordion,  and  the  overlapping  edges  which  are 
turned  so  as  to  face  the  base-board  are  double  sewn  together  through- 
out their  length ;  or  for  this  may  be  substituted  a  body  of  black  calico, 
of  treble  thickness,  attached  at  each  end  to  the  doors,  and  kept  apart 
laterally  by  elastic  bands  sewn  along  its  four  edges,  lengthwise.  The 
camera  is  made  to  slide  along  the  supporting  board  between  wooden 
guides  screwed  to  its  upper  surface  near  the  sides,  extending  from  the  near 
end  to  the  vertical  frame.    These  have  small  holes  at  coiies^Yv^\Tv^^^'a^ 
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distances  of  half  an  inch,  and  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  body  of  the 
camera  is  a  pierced  horizontal  ledge  of  brass  plate,  about  5-8ths  of  an 
inch  wide,  that  travels  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  guides  on  the  to 
and  fro  movement  of  the  camera,  a  movable  pin  on  each  side  fixing  it 
in  the  place  desired.  These  apertures  are  numbered  according  to  die 
inches  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  from  the  frame,  and  thus  are  of  ser\'ice  to  note  the 
distance  at  which  the  sensitised  plate  is  placed  from  it  or  from  the 
stage.  Memoranda  being  kept,  the  same  ranges  can  be  easily  repeated. 
The  draw  chamber  of  the  camera  has  its  own  focussing  screw  which  it 
of  use  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

Two  diaphragms  of  blackened  stout  card  are  placed  within  the 
chamber  of  this  elongated  camera,  one  near  to  the  vertical  firame  or  at 
the  junction  of  the  bellows  part  with  it  in  front,  and  the  other  is  placed 
in  a  grooved  frame,  that  slides  in  a  wide  cut  made  in  the  inner  surfece 
of  the  underside  of  the  draw  part  of  the  camera     This  frame  holder 
takes   diaphragms  with   various    sized    apertures,    according    to   the 
dimensions  of  the  image  of  the  object  or  the  glass  plates  employed. 
Sliding  this  forward  or  backward  in  the  camera  alters  the  relative  siac 
of  the  field  according  as  the  camera  is  used  expanded  or  closed.    The 
camera  is  either  dead-blackened,  or  lined  with  black  cotton  velvet,  and 
the  tube  of  the  microscope  inside  is  well  covered  with  optician's  dla^ 
coal  black,  or  lined  with  black  velvet,  which  is  better.     The  minor  or 
prism  is  set  on  a  separate  arm  fixed  to  the  base-board  in  a  line  with  the 
stem  of  the  microscope,  so  that  the  axis  shall  correspond  with  tbc 
axis  of  the  objective.     The  apparatus  can  be  put  together  very  quicUf, 
or  may  be  kept  ready  for  use.     It  is  of  a  size  that  permits  of  its  being 
moved  about  easily,  and  it  possesses  considerable  firmness. 

The  microscope  portion  can  be  supplied  by  any  form  of  microaoope 
that  will  take  the  horizontal  position,  and  permit  the  eye-piece  cod  rf 
the  work  through  the  central  aperture  in  the  front  of  the  bdla«*' 
chamber,  provided  means  are  taken  to  effect  rigidity,  and  compld^  ;■ 
shut  out  the  outside  light  around  the  aperture  when  working  the  lai  '[[ 
for  the  coarse  adjustment.  Dr.  Maddox  prefers  a  tube  shorter  thf  jj^ 
the  usual  body  of  the  ordinary  microscope,  which  sometimes 
the  field  too  much  when  the  camera  is  nearly  closed  on  the  vertkJ  * j 
frame.  The  tube  consists  of  two  parts,  one  an  inch  in  diameter  fata  >jj 
to  the  arm,  the  other  i  yi  inches  in  diameter,  that  slides  through  tte  v 
aperture  in  the  door.  On  the  open  end  of  the  latter  fits  a  dead  Wad-  ^ 
ened  brass  cap,  from  the  inside,  with  a  slight  internal  projecting  led{p^ 
which  acts  as  a  diaphragm  with  a  large  opening. 

The  description  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  a  referenoe  li 
pi.  LXXr,  p.  304,  which  represents  the  instrument  partly  in  section.  T^ 
camera,  when  drawn  out  to  its  full  range,  however,  has  this  objectiai*> 
the  operator  is  obliged  to  withdraw  the  head  from  the  focussing 
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at  the  time  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  fine  motion.  A  lever 
arrangement  has  been  used  to  obviate  this,  but  if  employed  with  the 
high  powers  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  a  slight  slip  of  the  screw. 
Mr.  L^g  employed  a  lever  crank  and  arm  over  the  top  of  the  camera, 
working  on  the  milled  head  of  the  coarse  rack  and  pinion  motion. 
Professor  Rood,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  also  made  use  of  a  rod  and  lever 
beneath  the  camera,  acting  on  the  rack  work,  and  a  hinged  mirror 
placed  this  side  of  the  ground  glass  to  receive  the  image  transmitted 
to  it  while  arranging  the  object  on  the  stage  plate,  and  attending  to 
the  illumination.  Dr.  Maddox,  who  has  much  improved  the  before- 
mentioned  apparatus,  after  trying  several  methods  for  supporting  the 
rod,  gave  the  preference  to  that  described  under  his  method  of  working 
without  a  camera  in  a  darkened  room.  The  rod  may  be  placed  beneath 
the  base-board,  in  which  position  it  is  less  liable  to  accidental  disarrange- 
ment, but  in  this  case  a  stronger  microscope  will  be  required.  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Lealand  have  lately  made  for  me,  according  to  some  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Maddox,  a  stand  which  is  steadier  and  possesses  some  ad- 
vantages over  that  just  described. 

The  chief  requirements  in  any  form  of  camera,  independent  of  the 

objective  and  mode  of  illumination,  are  general  facility  of  management, 

compactness  within  a  moderate  range  of  extension,  correct  centering, 

freedom  from  vibration^  and  the  total  exclusion  of  all  light  except  that 

which  enters  by  the  object-glass. 

88O.  Dr.  aiAddox*8  Arranircnient  for  Working  without  a  Camera. 
— In  order  to  take  photographs  without  a  camera,  a  room  has  been  fitted 
up  by  Dr.  Maddox  as  a  dark  chamber,  the  top  sash  of  the  window 
being  darkened,  and  the  place  of  the  lower  sash  when  thrown  up 
supplied  by  a  shutter  with  a  large  central  opening  :  an  oblong  aperture 
exists  at  the  right  side  of  the  shutter,  protected  by  a  frame  glazed  with 
yellow  glass,  which  slides  up  and  down,  and  is  kept  in  position  by  a 
spring.  The  aspect  happens  to  be  direct  S.W.,  and,  unfortunately, 
very  much  exposed  to  the  strong  south-westerly  winds ;  therefore  to  try 
to  prevent  the  tremor  occasioned  by  such  a  large  surface  as  the  shutter 
affords,  no  part  of  the  microscope  is  fixed  to  it,  but  rests  on  a  long  stout 
bas&-board,  supported  on  four  double  triangle  legs.  The  shutter  end  is 
clamped  by  two  screws,  and  upright  piece  at  right  angles,  pierced  to 
permit  the  attachment  of  a  3^ -inch  solar  condenser  with  its  small  con- 
densing lens,  the  mirror  of  which  is  passed  through  the  aperture  in  the 
shutter.  This  is  worked  by  a  double  milled  head  from  the  inside,  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  cell  being  placed  between  the  mirror  and 
the  condensing  lens.  The  base-board  with  right  angled  head-piece  is 
brought  almost  to  touch  the  shutter,  and  the  light  around  the  upright  piece 
excluded  by  a  thick  curtain.  The  microscope,  which  is  a  heavy  ont^ 
is  placed  horizontally.    Depending  from  the  screw,  iasXeTv\Tv^\\\^  ;\m\  ol 
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the  instrument  to  the  rack,  is  a  stiff  piece  of  flat  brass,  pierced  at  its 
lower  part  to  support  the  end  of  a  rod  suspended  beneath  the  base^ 
board,  and  provided  at  the  end  with  a  grooved  pulley  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment,  which  is  abo 
grooved,  a  small  endless  band  connecting  them.     The  depending  piece 
passes  through  a  slot  cut  in  the  base-board,  equidistant  from  the  sides^ 
and  permits  the  rack  of  the  coarse  motion  being  worked,  or  the  vaavt- 
ment  of  the  microscope  backwards  or  forwards,  the  rod  following  it 
This  plan  was  recommended  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work.     The  rod 
is  placed  beneath  the  board  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  traversing  of  the  frame  which  carries  the  screen  or  sensitive 
plate.     This  frame  is  made  with  a  heavy  base  the  width  of  the  boaid, 
and  has  side  clamping  screws.     By  means  of  a  central  pin,  between  the 
two  parts  which  form  the  heavy  base,  it  is  capable  of  slight  rotation  on 
its  vertical  centre,  to  compensate  for  any  want  of  parallelism  in  the  parts 
right  and  left  of  the  object,  or  for  stereoscopic  negatives.     The  square 
frame  is  hinged  to  the  top  of  this  base,  to  allow  of  slight  movement 
forwards  or  backwards,  and  it  is  supported  at  the  sides  by  two  brass 
struts  which  have  a  clamping  pin  on  each  side.     To  arrange  for  glasses 
of  various  sizes,  two  bars,  undercut,  slide  up  and  down  the  uprights  of 
the  frame  and  can  be  fixed  at  any  distance  apart  by  clamping  nuts. 
The  movement  of  the  frame  will  often  help  to  secure  a  perfect  paral- 
lelism with  the  object  on  the  slide. 

The  screen  may  be  either,  i,  plane  finely  ruled  plate-glass ;  or,  2,1 
collodion  prepared  plate  washed  over  with  a  little  albumen  or  tannin ;  or, 

3,  the  plate  employed  occasionally  by  Dr.  Maddox  ("Some  dosdf 
filtered  stale  milk,  either  with  or  without  a  little  weak  solution  of 
gelatine,  poured  on  a  plate  of  glass  set  parallel,  and  dried  quickly  ") ;  oi^ 

4,  the  plate  may  be  prepared  as  has  been  recommended  for  ordinaij 
camera  purposes  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia;  thin  wdt 
boiled  starch  is  filtered  through  muslin,  then  poured  to  the  depth  of  die 
tenth  of  an  inch  on  to  a  clean  polished  plate  of  glass,  set  level,  and  allowed 
to  dry  spontaneously,  but  quickly.     It  must  not  be  put  in  a  drawer,  fcr 
fear  of  it  drying  too  slowly  and  the  surface  being  irregular.     Or,  5,  as  a 
Mr.  Wenham's  method,  p.  291,  the  image  may  be  examined  on  a  cii4 
held  like  the  glass  screen  or  sensitised  plate,  by  two  springs  from  the 
transverse  sliding  bars. 

Dr.  Maddox  finds  the  general  appearance  of  the  image  and  the  oon- 
dition  of  the  field  to  be  best  seen  on  the  card ;  therefore  he  uses  As 
placed  before  the  screen  and  resting  against  the  frame,  to  procmt  the 
primary  focussing,  the  final  adjustment  being  made  by  the  rod  and  fioe 
motion.  When  examining  by  the  focussing  glass,  the  image  on  the 
slightly  opaque  screen,  or  on  a  thick  card  substituted  for  it,  a  faaal 
magnifier  is  used  to  exaxckm^  iKe  detail     In  front  of  the 
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plate  a  diaphragm  is  arranged  to  exclude  extraneous  light,  while  the 
f  parts  about  the  stage  of  the  microscope  are  wdl  protected  from  the  light 
difiiised  through  the  slide  from  the  sub-stage  condenser. 

Although  this  plan  is  very  convenient,  and  permits  us  to  have  every- 
thing to  be  ready  at  hand,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  some  of  its 
disadvantages.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  state  of  the  sky ;  hence,  after 
placing  the  sensitised  plate  in  the  frame,  a  cloud  approaching  unnoticed 
may  at  once  obscure  the  sun  and  cause  the  loss  of  the  plate.  In  the 
wet  collodion  process,  dust  is  liable  to  settle  on  the  surface.  Again,  for 
opaque  objects  which  require  a  side  illumination,  as  in  the  combined 
images  for  the  stereoscope,  the  necessary  deviation  must  be  procured 
by  prisms.  Even  if  the  Lieberkuhn  with  a  portion  of  its  surface  stopped 
out,  and  the  dark  wells  or  stops,  spot  lens,  or  M.  Nachet's  cone  be 
used,  there  will  be  considerable  danger  from  leakage  of  light  and  a 
fogged  plate.  Moreover,  the  eyes  become  fatigued  if  kept  long  under 
yellow  light 

The  plan  for  using  some  form  of  draw  camera  is  to  a  great  extent 
free  from  these  defects,  and  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Moitessier  in 
his  work,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter, 
appears  so  useful,  that  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  chief  points.  The 
microscope  arranged  horizontally,  with  a  grooved  bar  projecting  beyond 
the  base-board  to  carry  the  mirror,  sulphate  of  copper  cell,  ground 
glass,  and  diaphragm,  is  centrally  attached  to  an  expanding  camera 
The  dark  box  or  part  where  the  focussing  screen  is  placed,  has  one  of 
the  sides  to  open  with  hinges  as  a  door,  and  the  operator  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  instrument,  with  or  without  a  cloth  drawn  over  the  head  to 
exclude  the  surrounding  light,  examines  the  image  from  the  side 
opening,  either  with  or  without  a  magnifying  glass,  the  right  hand  being 
occupied  in  the  necessary  arrangement  of  the  object  and  the  illumina- 
tion ;  the  plate  being  ready  in  the  dark  slide,  and  the  side  door  closed 
light-tight,  it  is  inserted  and  exposed  without  loss  of  time. 

Dr.  Moitessier  has  likewise  recommended  a  slide  with  adjusting 
motions,  so  as  to  expose  different  parts  of  the  sensitised  plate  which 
without  a  camera  box  is  placed  immediately  on  the  end  of  the  tube  of  the 
microscope  which  is  arranged  vertically.  Thus  small  but  very  perfect  re- 
presentations, adapted  for  future  enlargement,  or  for  being  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope,  may  be  secured.  He  also  speaks  highly  of  the  immersion 
objectives.  Dr.  Moitessier  also  employs  an  ingenious  method  for  rendering 
opaque  objectswith  the  horizontal  microscope  and  low  powers.  The  object 
is  placed  on  the  stage  of  a  small  vertical  microscope,  and  the  light  thrown 
on  the  object  by  a  small  plane  mirror  from  above,  which  receives  the 
solar  rays,  after  they  have  been  converged  from  a  larger  mirror,  by  an 
achromatic  lens.  This  and  the  small  flat  mirror  are  supported  by,  and 
slide  on,  an  upright  stem,  to  meet  the  necessary  ad^vi^Xm^Yv^Su    TVv^ 
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objective  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  microscope  tube  at  right 
angles,  a  prism  with  total  internal  reflection  being  fixed  at  the  junctioiL 
The  focus  is  obtained  by  the  rackwork  acting  on  the  small  stage 
For  very  low  powers  or  securing  the  enlai^ement  of  only  a  few 
diameters,  as  in  injected  specimens  and  entire  insects,  a  small  portiait 
combination  is  attached  to  the  microscope  tube,  and  the  prism  placed 
in  front  of  it  at  right  angles. 

SSI.  Arranirenieiit  of  Drs.  Abercromble  luid  WIImib. — Drs.  Aber- 
crombie  and  Wilson,  of  Cheltenham,  have  met  with  great  success  with 
artificial  illumination.  These  gentlemen  use  a  blackened  baseboard 
8  feet  in  length;  the  focussing  box  of  an  ordinary  camera  with  its 
focussing  screen,  the  microscope  and  illuminating  apparatus  being  all 
kept  in  a  straight  line  by  side  strips  of  wood.  The  microscope  is 
movable  on  a  sliding  board  and  can  be  clamped  at  any  distance,  or 
the  camera  box  and  microscope  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  one 
another  singly  or  together.  A  couple  of  strips  of  blackened  wood  axe 
attached  to  the  eye-piece  end  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  and  broug^ 
slightly  diverging  to  the  top  of  the  camera.  The  whole  of  this  part 
is  covered  with  black  velvet,  pile  inwards,  and  well  secured  from  out- 
side light  at  all  parts,  especially  round  the  tube  of  the  instrument  The 
base-board  can  be  set  on  any  steady  table  or  support.  The  focussing 
screen  is  of  glass  covered  with  collodion,  sensitised  and  covered  with  a 
solution  of  tannin.  The  draw  tube  of  the  microscope,  if  any,  is 
removed  and  the  tube  lined  with  black  velvet  The  correction  for  the 
want  of  concordance  of  the  actinic  and  visual  focus  is  effected  by  lAat 
is  called  "turning  out."  The  coarse  or  rack  adjustment  is  left  for 
focussing.  By  means  of  a  lever  arm  which  at  one  end  clamps  the  milled 
head,  and  at  the  other  is  attached  to  a  long  rod  resting  at  the  side  of  the 
apparatus,  a  very  delicate  movement  is  obtained.  The  fine  adjustment 
is  left  to  regulate  the  compensation  required  between  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci,  and  to  mark  this  more  easily,  a  "dial  plate  of  caid*  is 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  microscope,  whilst  a  wire  which  is  bent 
at  one  end  so  as  to  clip  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  focussing  screw,  b 
at  the  other  used  as  the  index  point  for  the  divisions  of  the  card. 

The  condenser  recommended  is  a  3-inch  focus  bulVs-eye  lens,  with 
its  convex  side  to  the  source  of  light,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  the 
objective  next  below  the  one  in  use.  Oil  lamps,  oxy  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium lights  have  been  used,  but  the  last  is  preferred,  and  the  wire  is 
burnt  in  preference  by  successive  flashes.  To  secure  the  point  of  li^t 
being  in  a  proper  position  "a  small  telescope  upright,  of  brassy  regu- 
lated by  a  screw,  is  fixed  to  a  block  adapted  to  slide  in  the  support 
common  to  the  microscope  and  light ;  at  the  apex  of  the  brass  upright 
is  fixed  a  small  tin  gutter  or  i)ipe  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  the  wire 
easily  and  diverted  down  at  an  angle  of  45°.''    A  movable  stop  with  a 
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pin-hole  aperture  is  recommended  in  the  preliminary  arrangement  for 
securing  the  exact  position.  About  )^  of  an  inch  of  the  wire  is  exactly 
opposite  the  pin-hole. 

The  camera  is  set  to  certain  lengths,  so  as  to  give  images  of  the 
objects  of  a  definite  size.  The  "  turning  out "  consists  in  actually  testing 
each  objective  for  the  number  of  turns  or  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  fine 
focussing  screw  by  means  of  the  dial  card,  to  make  the  correction  for 
the  actinic  focus.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  withdrawing  the 
focussing  screen  to  the  point  where  by  trial  the  true  actinic  focus  has 
been  found.  In  the  high  powers  this  correction  for  the  actinic  focus 
may  be  almost  disregarded.  In  the  "  Popular  Science  Review,"  No.  22, 
1867,  will  be  found  an  illustrated  memoir  by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  which  full 
particulars  have  been  given,  and  from  which  the  foregoing  remarks  have 
been  taken. 

The  time  of  exposure  for  wet  collodion  plates  varies,  and  should 
increase  according  to  the  colour  of  the  object,  and  the  degree  of 
enlargement  A  tolerably  light  object,  magnified  fifty  diameters,  may 
need  ten  minutes  with  the  oil-lamp.  By  placing  a  small  vessel  of  warm 
water  in  the  camera,  to  keep  the  collodion  plate  moist  by  its  vapour, 
Drs.  Abercrombie  and  Wilson  have  exposed  plates  forty  minutes  with 
success.  Some  of  the  prints  from  these  gentlemen's  negatives  are 
remarkably  good.  They  possess  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  the  half-tones  and 
shadows,  with  much  roundness  of  the  objects,  but  the  definition,  as 
might  be  expected,  does  not  quite  equal,  in  some  of  the  finest  markings, 
prints  obtained  from  sun  negatives.  However,  all  of  the  general 
characteristic  appearances  of  the  objects  are  exceedingly  perfect,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  immense  advantage  of  efficient 
illumination  in  all  weathers,  are  great  advantages. 

sai.*  Br.  Hereer*s  Instrument. — Dr.  A.  Clifford  Mercer,  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  has  constructed  an  instrument,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  will  at  once  be  clear,  if  the  figure  on  page  309  be 
referred  to.  Instead  of  the  usual  base-board,  the  apparatus  rests  on  a 
ftame-work,  as  being  less  liable  to  warp,  which  is  supported  by  legs. 
The  front  of  the  frame  is  circular,  and  its  centre  corresi)onds  with  a 
perpendicular  axis,  about  which  turns  the  bar  with  the  mirror  and 
condenser,  and  about  which  also  turns  the  object-holder.  The  edge  of 
the  circular  part  is  divided  by  degree  marks.  The  bar  and  lighting 
apparatus  can  be  fixed  to  illuminate  a  transparent  object  by  light  of  any 
required  obliquity,  while,  by  turning  the  bar  far  enough  round,  it  will 
light,  in  a  similar  way,  opaque  objects.  The  object-holder  consists  of 
two  rings,  between  which  the  object  slide  is  held  by  clij)s,  with  its 
covered  surface  resting  against  the  ring  towards  the  objective,  the  thin 
cover  glass  really  entering  the  ring.  The  object  is  thus  made  to  coin- 
cide with  the  sur&ce  of  this  ring,  through  which  passes  tU^  \)ex\k^Tv(^vcx\'ax 
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axis  before  spoken  of,  and  about  which  the  object  can,  therefore^  be 
turned,  the  axis  really  passing  through  the  object    This  is  of  great 
importance  in  taking  stereoscopic  photo-micrographs.     The  degree  of 
inclination  to  the  right  or  left  is  regulated  by  a  screw  on  either  side 
pushing  perpendicularly  against  the   condenser- surface   of    the   ring 
towards  the  condenser.     To  keep  the  light  at  the  same  obliquity,  the 
lighting-bar  is  turned  to  the  right  or  left  through  the  same  angle  as 
that  through  which  the  object  is  turned.     To  the  ring  towaxds  the 
condenser  a  diaphragm  is  fastened  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  whicfa 
also  turns  about  the  perpendicular  axis.     The  cone  of  the  condenser 
contains,  at  the  large  end,   a  convex  lens  and  an  ammonio-sulphate 
of  copper  cell,  and  at  the  small  end  a  concave  lens,  which  can  be 
replaced  by  convex  lenses,  so  that  parallel,  converging,  or  diveiging 
rays  can  be  thrown  upon  the  object.     {See  pi.  LXXII,  fig.  8,  p.  308^ 
Moitessier's  diagram.)    The  Rev.  Mr.  Read  explains  (see  p.  311)  how, 
in  his  condenser,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be  much  reduced, 
but  in  the  convex  and  concave  combination  even  more  heat  is  got 
rid  of,  because,  while  the  concave  lens  renders  the  inner  cone  of  Muc 
rays  from  the  convex  lens  parallel,  the  less  converging  heat  rays  of  the 
outer  cone  from  the  convex  lens  will  be  divergent  after  passing  through 
the  concave  lens.     If  a  thermometer  bulb  be  placed  in  the  beam  of 
parallel  rays  from  the  concave  lens,  the  mercury  does  not  rise  more 
than  a  degree  or  two,  while  the  convex  lens,  without  the  amm(»io- 
sulphate  of  copper  cell  or  the  cqncave  lens,  sets  fire  at  once  to  a  piece 
of  paper  placed  at  the  focus.     The  mirror  is  mounted  equatorily,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  easily  moved  by  the  hand.     In  order  to  keep  the 
lighting-bar  in  the  meridian,  the  circular  part  of  the  frame  is  of  two 
parts,  the  one  resting  upon  the  other.     The  projecting  end  of  the  bir 
can  be  fixed  to  the  under  part  of  the  frame,  which  is  firmly  supported 
on  three  legs,  while  the  upper  part,  together  with  the  camera-box,  &c^ 
turns  about  the  same  perpendicular  axis  already  mentioned ;  thus  we 
may  obtain  light  of  any  degree  of  obliquity  on  the  object  that  may  be 
desired.     The  focussing  is  effected  by  means  of  a  long  rod,  which  rests 
on  the  toj)  of  the  camera  box,  reaching  from  the  plate-holder  to  the  lever, 
which  projects  upwards  from  the  focussing  wheel.     The  focussing  glass 
is  first  covered  >\'ith  a  film  of  milk  or  starch,  and  when  dry  three  or  fear 
half-inch  spots,  in  a  horizontal  middle  line,  are  to  be  made  in  the  film, 
and  the  glass  corresponding  to  the  spots  perfectly  cleaned.     The  plate 
is  placed  in  the  sensitive  plate-holder,  the  door  and  slides  of  which  are 
open.     The  focus  is  first  obtained  as  sharp  as  possible  on  the  filut 
Through  the  upright  part  of  the  block,  seen  just  behind  the  plate-holder, 
slips  a  tube  fitted  with  an  eye-piece  and  a  low  power  objective.    The 
block  moves  equally  across  the  frame.    The  microscope  is  focossed  on 
the  film,  and  then  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  to  be  opposite  in  tun 
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to  the  clean  spots.  When  the  image  seen  through  these  places  is  most 
perfect,  the  fine  focussing  is  finished.  The  back  half  of  the  camera  slips 
into  the  front  half,  to  vary  the  distance  between  the  objective  and  the 
plate-holder.  The  exposing  is  done  by  means  of  a  thin  brass  shutter, 
which  drops  between  two  strong  plates  of  brass,  fastening  the  micro- 
scope tube  to  the  front  of  the  camera  box.  The  shutter  in  the  figure  is 
at  its  highest  point,  and  is  held  there  by  a  block,  seen  just  below  it  No 
light  passes  from  the  tube  into  the  camera  box.  If  the  block  be  with- 
drawn a  little,  the  shutter  falls  until  it  strikes,  with  a  dead  stroke,  a 
cushioned  stei)  at  the  end  of  the  block,  not  seen,  and  allows  the  light  to 
pass.  If  now  the  block  be  wholly  withdrawn,  the  shutter  fells  until 
stopped  by  j)rojecting  shoulders  at  its  upper  end,  and  again  no  light  b 
allowed  to  pass.  The  plate-holder  is  twice  the  necessary  length,  and  so 
constructed  that  first  the  one  half  and  then  the  other  half  can  be 
exposed — a  convenience  of  especial  use  in  taking  photographs  for  the 
stereoscope. 

SS2.  Of  the  Illamlnatlon :  Sunlliirlit :  Slonoetaroauitle  Uslit  t 
Polarislns  Apparatus. — Both  sunlight  and  artificial  light  have  been 
used.  Dr.  Maddox,  with  the  majority  of  observers,  gives  the  preference 
to  sunlight  in  all  cases,  and  nearly  always  uses  some  form  of  condenser. 
He  usually  dispenses  with  the  mirror,  and  substitutes  one  of  Abraham's 
achromatic  condensing  prisms,  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  object 
(if  used  alone)  that  its  rays  should  cross  just  before  reaching  it.  Other- 
wise the  intense  heating  power  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone  of  rays  would 
damage  the  object,  and  might  even  uncement  the  lenses  of  the  higher 
objectives,  especially  when  the  object  is  only  enclosed  between  two 
pieces  of  the  thinnest  covering  glass,  and  the  focus  very  close.  The 
prism  he  seldom  employs  alone,  but  places  a  condenser  in  the  tube  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.  A  small  Coddington  lens  about  15**  angular 
aperture,  served  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  experiments.  This  was 
made  to  slide  nearer  or  farther  from  the  object.  Latterly  he  has  used 
Sollitt's  achromatic  condenser,  as  it  furnishes  a  larger  field  and  is  more 
free  from  spherical  aberration.  This  condenser,  as  described  by  the 
originator,  consists  of  two  achromatic  lenses  with  their  plane  sur&cet 
turned  towards  the  object,  and  respectively  of  2  and  4  inches  focoa^ 
placed  at  the  distance  of  i  J^  inches  apart  with  a  diaphragm  between 
them.  The  4-inch  focus  lens  has  a  diameter  of  i^  inch,  the  a-inch 
focus  lens  a  diameter  of  ^  of  an  inch.  Here  then  we  have  a  body  of 
light,  and  a  field  beautifully  illuminated  when  used  either  with  the  plane 
mirror  or  the  prism.  A  series  of  diaphragms  slip  into  the  cap  covering 
the  small  lens,  which  is  turned  towards  the  object.  Sometimes  Dr. 
Maddox  employs  an  achromatic  doublet  of  about  22°  aperture,  or  an 
achromatic  condenser  of  larger  angular  aperture.  Although  theoreti- 
cally the  angular  aperture  of  the  higher  objectives  is  narrowed  by  these 
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moderate  apertures,  practically  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  appears 
to  compensate  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  common  plan  is  to  use  as 
a  condenser  the  objective  next  below  the  one  used  to  render  the  photo- 
graphic image;  but  if  any  form  of  solar  condenser  be  employed  by 
which  the  rays  become  more  concentrated,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  injury'  to  the  lenses  by  the  intense  heat. 

Dr.  Maddox  has  lately  used  two  large  plano-convex  lenses  super- 
posed with  a  large  central  stop — the  method  described  by  Dr.  Woodward 
in  one  of  his  communications ;  also  the  condenser  of  two  or  three  plano- 
convex lenses  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Wenham,  but  with  movable  stops 
or  diaphragms ;  the  latter  are  placed  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  largest 
lens,  the  distance  being  regulated  by  trial  Professor  Rood,  of  New 
York,  for  his  highci  powers  employed  a  Wollaston  doublet,  having  an 
angular  aperture  of  44°  as  a  condenser.  He  used  one  of  Liebig's  sil- 
vered miirors  in  place  of  the  ordinar>  amalgam  mirror.  M.  Neyt 
replaces  the  common  solar  reflectors  by  a  large  prism  with  parallactic 
motions.  To  condense  the  rays  an  achromatic  condensing  lens  of  2^ 
inches  diameter  is  used,  and  to  concentrate  them  still  more,  three  other 
conveiging  lenses  are  placed  in  its  focus  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  used  together  or  separated  to  meet  the  power  of  the  objective.  He 
likewise  has  the  objective  corrected  to  make  the  chemical  and  visual 
foci  agree.  In  order  to  render  infusoria  stationary  while  they  are  photo- 
graphed, M.  Neyt  uses  a  voltaic  stage,  so  that  he  can  make  contact  with 
the  poles  of  a  Daniel's  battery  or  induction  coil  at  the  proper  moment 
The  shock  suddenly  kills  the  little  beings  and  enables  him  to  secure  an 
image,  when  otherwise,  from  their  rapid  movements,  it  would  be 
impossible,  and  only  in  very  rare  cases  would  the  living  animalcule 
remain  in  the  field  of  view,  or  in  the  desired  attitude,  for  a  sufficient 
time. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Reade  has  proposed  a  very  ingenious  method  of  using 
his  hemispherical  condenser  with  a  solar  condenser.  The  rays  furnishing 
light  and  those  giving  heat  having  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  we 
have  here  the  cone  of  light-giving  rays  formed  within  the  cone  of  the 
heat-giving  rays,  the  principal  focus  of  the  latter  being  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  lens  than  the  former.  When  these  rays  are  permitted  to 
cross  the  axis,  their  respective  situations  are  reversed.  On  arranging 
the  hemispherical  lens,  so  that  it  shall  be  separated  from  the  principal 
focus  of  heat  by  the  sum  of  its  own  focal  length,  the  principal  focus  foi 
light  will  be  found  at  a  greater  distance  than  its  own  focal  length ;  hence 
the  heat-giving  rays  will  be  rendered  parallel,  and  the  light-giving  rays 
will  be  made  to  converge  to  a  second  focus  furnishing  light  of  much 
intensity  separated  from  the  heating  rays.  Means  for  using  an  achro- 
matic object-glass  for  th%  solar  microscope  without  endangering  its  injury 
are  thus  supplied 
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Professor  Gerlach  uses  a  plano-convex  lens  with  a  concave  miiror. 
These  are  placed  at  such  distances  apart  that  the  two  foci  meet  when 
the  convex  surface  of  the  plano-convex  lens  is  turned  towards  the  minor, 
pi.  LXXII,  fig.  7,  p.  308. 

Dr.  Woodward's  plan  has  been  already  adverted  to  in  pp.  291  to  29S. 

Dr.  Moitessier  gives  the  following  method :  the  parallel  rays  from 
the  solar  mirror  are  received  on  a  bi-convex  lens  and  conveyed  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  tube  holding  the  lens,  in  which  slides  a  smaller 
plano-convex  lens,  moved  by  rack  and  pinion.  According  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  latter,  the  emergent  rays  are  rendered  either  parallel  or 
diverging  if  placed  beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  laige  lens.  If 
placed  within  the  luminous  cone  before  being  brought  to  a  focus  the 
rays  are  rendered  more  convergent,  and  this  forms  the  general  amunge- 
ment  for  high  powers.  If  the  small  image  of  the  sun  thus  formed  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  object  to  be  photographed,  the 
phenomena  of  interference  from  diffraction  are  avoided,  but  this  involves 
an  alteration  in  the  respective  distances  apart  of  the  lenses  for  different 
objectives,  or  the  same  objective  altered  in  its  focus  to  correspond  with 
any  deviation  in  the  distance  of  the  screen.  He  likewise  substitutes  for 
the  small  condensing  lens  a  diverging  one  placed  within  the  focus  of  the 
large  lens  to  procure  a  cone  of  concentrated  parallel  rays.  These  can 
be  again  rendered  convergent  by  a  small  lens.  He  also  receives  upon 
finely  ground  glass  the  converging  rays  from  a  large  condenser  with  a 
longer  focus  at  some  point  before  coming  to  a  focus.  This  circle  of 
light  then  becomes  a  radiant  for  the  small  condensing  lens.  Thus  there 
is  much  less  diffraction,  and  although  the  time  of  exposure  is  consider- 
ably increased,  the  plan  meets  the  general  requirements.  The  drawings 
represented  in  fig.  8,  pi.  LXXII,  p.  308,  will  illustrate  these  different 
methods. 

The  mode  adopted  by  the  Abb^  Count  Castracane  is  to  allow  the 
solar  rays  to  be  refracted  by  a  large  prism,  with  a  dispersive  power 
capable  of  giving  a  wide  spectrum  before  falling  on  the  condensing  lens; 
a  diaphragm  being  interposed  to  allow  passage  only  to  the  rays  firom  the 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  this  way  homogeneous  light,  in  which  the 
actinic  power  is  chiefly  situated,  is  obtained,  the  defects  arising  fion 
chromatic  aberration  are  avoided,  and  a  more  perfect  definition  results. 
Dr.  Maddox  found  when  using  the  blue  cone  of  rays  formed  by 
Abraham's  achromatic  prism,  a  great  tendency  in  the  object,  if  very  tiiin 
and  transparent,  to  be  confused  with  the  field,  and  the  negative  to  be 
useless  for  obtaining  positives  for  the  lantern.  Care  is  required  not  to 
employ  any  form  of  sub-stage  condenser  of  a  /ar^  angular  aferimrt 
than  the  objective  in  use.  The  objects  should  always  be  first  selected, 
and  the  suitable  objective  adapted,  and  the  mode  of  iiluminatioo 
arranged  accordingly. 
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For  such  objects  as  are  of  a  more  or  less  non-actinic  colour,  as  some 
ntire  insects,  or  their  various  parts.  Dr.  Maddox  also  tried  a  plan  which 
consisted  in  giving  to  the  supporting  slide  a  coloured  transparent  varnish 
if  the  same  tint,  or  by  placing  beneath  the  slide-holder  a  parallel  plate 
»f  tinted  glass  chosen  to  suit  as  nearly  as  possible  the  necessity  of  the 
:ase.  But  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  a  slow  collodion,  a 
nore  acid  bath,  and  giving  a  longer  exposure,  which  was  done  without 
bgging.  Some  of  these  results  were  exhibited  on  the  screen  before  the 
London  Photographic  Society  in  December,  1864,  and  the  Microscopical 
>ociety  in  March,  1865.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  any 
roloured  medium  is  placed  between  the  mirror  and  objective,  it  has  the 
preatest  effect  when  placed  at  the  part  where  the  light  is  least  con- 
:entrated.  Also,  that  there  is  no  conversion  of  white  light,  but  simply  a 
Tansmission  of  the  blue  and  closely  allied  actinic  rays  when  the 
immonio-sulphate  of  copper  cell  or  blue  glass  is  used ;  hence  the  time 
rf  exposure  must  be  augmented.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  mono- 
:hromatic  and  actinic  rays,  which  have  not  lost  so  much  of  their  power 
!>y  transmission  and  absorption ;  and  it  is  just  possible,  in  the  case  of 
objects  which  can  be  mounted  in  fluid,  that  a  medium  may  be  found 
nrhich  will  allow  us  to  employ  the  ordinary  methods  of  illumination.  It 
has  also  been  proposed  to  focus  through  a  screen  of  polished  parallel 
t)lue  glass,  and  to  remove  this  when  the  sensitised  plate  is  being  im- 
pressed. Various  media  require  different  exposures  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  illumination ;  without  a  heliostat,  rapidity  in  impression  is 
necessary  to  the  most  perfect  definition.  The  refracting  power  of  the 
medium  should  correspond  closely  to  the  refracting  power  of  the  object 
rhe  time  of  exposure  varies  according  to  so  many  circumstances  that  it 
proves  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  photomicrography.  The  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  screen,  its  colour,  the  medium  in  which  it  may  be 
mounted,  the  media  through  which  the  sun's  rays  are  transmitted,  the 
nature  of  the  first  incident  or  reflecting  surface,  the  actinic  power  of  the 
sunlight,  which  varies  considerably  at  different  hours  in  the  day,  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  number  of  lenses  of  which  the 
objective  is  composed — all  influence  the  period  of  exposure.  The  last 
operates  greatly,  the  lenses  in  the  high  powers  consisting  of  only  three 
jets,  and  the  first  a  single  front,  as  Mr.  \Venham's, — being  the  most 
rapid. 

In  the  ordinary  WoUaston  doublet  the  chromatic  aberration  is  not 
corrected,  but  this  does  not  cause  any  serious  difficulty,  as,  by  varpng 
its  distance,  the  blue  or  chemical  end  of  the  converging  cone  of  rays  can 
be  used  to  furnish  a  field  of  bluish  light.  Some  considerable  care  is 
needed  in  the  adjustment  of  the  condenser,  so  as  to  equalise  the  illumi- 
nation and  avoid  sun  spots  when  the  mirror  is  used.  Mr.  Traer  got  rid 
of  the  latter  by  making  the  distance  between  the  object  and  concave 
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mirror  rather  more  than  its  focus.  Some  make  their  focal  arrangements 
in  the  objective,  illuminating  the  object  with  daylight  or  a  less  intense 
illumination  than  is  to  be  used  in  taking  the  photograph.  Dr.  Maddox 
found  that  by  acting  thus  he  seldom  secured  the  best  focus ;  he  there- 
fore prefers  to  focus  in  sunlight  condensed  upon  the  object,  using  an 
examining  eye -piece. 

The  polarising  apparatus  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  photo- 
graphic images  of  some  objects  which  from  their  great  transparency  and 
delicacy  are  not  well  rendered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  of  which  some 
detail  is  lost  by  using  common  light  The  polarising  prism  is  as  usual 
placed  beneath  the  object,  the  analyser  directly  over  or  behind  the  objec- 
tive, and  the  best  appearance  sought  by  the  rotation  of  the  lower  prism. 
Mr.  Thos.  Davies,  who  has  published  in  the  "  Microscopical  Joiunal "  for 
the  years  1863  and  1864,  many  details  connected  with  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  delineation  of  delicate  crystals,  states  that  he  finds, 
when  the  object  appears  best  illuminated  by  the  ray  which  has  been  re- 
flected from  the  mirror  and  transmitted  through  the  polarising  prism,  the 
image  in  the  camera  was  often  only  partially  distinct,  and  needed  a 
readjustment  of  the  mirror  to  procure  an  image  that  would  develop 
uniformly.  He  employed  a  No.  i  eye-piece,  and  magnified  some 
of  the  crystals,  as  those  of  tartar  emetic,  to  50  diameters;  tartrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  copper  and  magnesia,  and  santonine,  to  40 
diameters.  Excellent  woodcuts  from  these  photographs  were  given 
in  the  Journal  to  illustrate  his  observations.  To  these  I  must  refer 
the  reader. 

sss.  Heiiostat. — When  using  sunlight  a  heliostat  is  of  great  use,  and 
for  the  best  results,  a  necessity.     Until  quite  recently  this  has  been  a 
very  costly  instrument,  but  the  demands  of  photo-micrography  and 
experimental  science  have  brought  into  the  market  a  number  of  cheaper 
forms.     An  instrument  maker  to  the  Government  in  Washington  con- 
structs one  for  50  dollars.     John  Browning,  in  the  Strand,  sells  a  siifgle 
mirror  heliostat  for  8/.   15J.     Prazmowski,  i.  Rue  Bonaparte,  P^uis^ 
offers  a  two-mirror  heliostat  for  200  francs.     Professor  Lawrence  Smith, 
of  Kenyon  College,  suggested  to  Dr.  Maddox  a  simple  arrangement  foi 
a  two-mirror  heliostat.     On  this  suggestion  were  constructed  the  in- 
struments of  Dr.  Maddox  and  Dr.  Woodward,  of  which  figures,  with 
full  descriptions,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Monthly  Microscopical  Jounul,'' 
vol.  I,  1869,  p.  27.     One  mirror  is  mounted  at  the  centre  of  its  back 
by  a  hinge  joint  to  the  south  end  of  a  polar  axis.     When  the  polar  aiis 
is  brought  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  mirror  is  turned  towanb 
the  sun,  and  inclined  so  as  to  throw  the  reflected  ra)rs  parallel  to  Ac 
axis  of  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  line  with  the  polar  axis  of  the 
instrument,  and  then  the  polar  axis  is  turned  by  the  hand  or  by  dock- 
work  with  the  sun.    The  rays  from  the  revolving  mirror  arc  le&dd 
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Steadier  in  the  same  direction.     These  niys  are  received  by  a  second 
miiTor,  which  reflects  them  horizontally. 

A  haod  heliOBtat  of  this  kind  can  be  made  chiefly  of  wood,  by  any- 
one, for  a  few  shillings,  and  a  woodcut  of  such  an  one  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  New  Yorlc, 
published  two  or  three  years  ago.  In  the  Prazmowski  instrument  the 
polar  axis  is  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  first  mirror,  and  this  mirror  turns 


about  the  polar  axis  once  in  forty'^ight  hours.  The  instrument  is  self- 
adjustable  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  where  used. 
When  in  proper  position,  the  revolving  mirror  reflects  the  rays  steadily 
in  one  direction.  The  second  minor  receives  the  rays  and  reflects 
them  horizontally.  The  Browning  instrument  is  more  complicated,  but 
has  the  decided  advantage  of  saving  the  light  lost  by  the  reflection  from 
the  second  mirror  in  the  other  instruments. 

sas*.  ArtueiBi  Lishc — Mr.  Shadbott  manyyears  ago  obtained  some 
beautiful  photographs  by  lamp  light  A  small  camphine  or  paiafiin 
lamp  was  placed  so  that  the  flame  was  in  the  axis  of  the  microscope.  A 
plano.<:onvex  lens,  of  about  i^  inches  diameter,  with  its  flat  side  to  the 
lamp,  and  a  second  smaller  one,  of  about  i  inch  in  diameter  and 
3  inches  focus,  were  arranged  so  as  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light 
without  forming  an  image  of  the  flame,  pi.  LXXII,  fig.  6,  p.  308,  The  first 
is  (daced  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lamp  as  to  make  the  rays  converge 
slightly,  and  the  other  at  a  point  where  it  will  include  all  these  rays  and 
(m  using  high  powers)  the  achromatic  condenser,  so  that  the  lens  may 
&li  wdl  within  the  cone  of  rays.  In  employing  low  powers  the  object  is' 
made  to  come  within  the  cone  of  converging  rays.  The  distance  of  the 
hmp  from  the  lens  nearest  to  it  is  best  determined  by  the  o^i^t^  ^a^  '^^ 
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illuminated  field,  which  should  be  equally  bright  all  over.  The  lig^ 
should  enter  the  objective  at  an  angle  not  greater  than  its  own  angidar 
aperture.  To  examine  the  image  thrown  on  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera,  Mr.  Shadbolt  used  a  Ramsden's  positive  eye-piece.  Mr.  Legg^ 
in  1859,  made  use  of  artificial  light  from  a  camphine  lamp,  concentrating 
the  diverging  rays  by  a  2-inch  bull's-eye  lens  placed  near  to  the  source 
of  light,  and  a  second  bulFs-eye  lens,  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  at  a 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  first,  by  which,  with  the  2-3rd  and  4-ioths 
object-glasses,  he  could  obtain  images  at  3  feet,  in  periods  varying  firom 
3  to  10  minutes.  Mr.  Parry,  in  making  use  of  artificial  light,  placed  a 
plano-convex  lens  of  i  }^  inches  focus,  with  its  plane  side  towards  the 
object  about  i  inch  from  it,  and  4  or  5  inches  from  an  aigand  gas 
burner.  (The  light  from  an  argand  parafhn  lamp  is  preferable  to  gas.) 
To  increase  the  flatness  of  the  field,  he  fixed  behind  the  posterior  lens  of 
the  i-inch  combination  an  achromatic  stereoscope  camera  lens  with  its 
fiat  surface  towards  the  objective.  Mr.  G.  Busk  employed  gaslight  from 
an  argand  burner  in  1854;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Wenham  states  that,  although  with  the  use  of  camphine  and  gaslight 
he  was  dissatisfied,  yet  the  succession  of  electric  sparks  (about  100)^ 
from  a  small  Leyden  jar  of  30  inches  coated  surface,  gave  actinic 
rays  of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  a  good  impression  on  a  sena- 
tive  collodion  plate.  The  Rev.  C.  Kingsley  with  a  special  appazatus 
used  the  hydro-oxygen  light  and  a  screen  of  esculine.  Mr.  Beckett, 
in  1862,  tried  diffused  daylight,  allowing  in  some  cases  an  exposure  of 
from  four  to  eight  minutes.  Dr.  Maddox,  in  1864,  succeeded,  fay 
using  the  brilliant  light  emitted  on  the  combustion  of  magnesium  wire 
{i}^  inch)  held  in  the  fiame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  and  condensed  by 
an  ordinary  condensing  lens.  Mr.  Durham  uses  gas  and  daylight  illu- 
mination with  success. 

The  Rev.  St  Vincent  Beechy,  in  his  paper  on  Microscopic  Photo- 
graphy, recommends  very  strongly  the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  and  indicates  a 
very  simple  method  by  which  an  ordinary  good  magic  lantern  can  at  a 
small  expense  be  converted  into  use  as  a  microscope  camera  for  powers 
from  I  inch  to  the  ^  inch.  The  Drummond  light  has  been  much  used 
in  France  of  late  years.  Whatever  light  may  be  employed,  intense 
illumination  should  emanate  from  a  small  surface,  so  that  it  can  be 
more  successfully  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  condensing  lens  or  silvered 
reflector,  singly  or  united. 

Electric,  magnesium,  and  oxy-hydrogen  lights  have  all  been  used  by 
Dr.  Woodward  with  excellent  results ;  the  first  by  exaggerating  light  and 
shadow  is  best  suited  for  delicate  objects,  showing  slight  contrast  with 
the  field,  while  the  latter  two  are  of  special  service  in  photographing 
soft  tissues,  no  ground  glass  being  required  to  prevent  interference 
phenomena.    In  fact,  Dr.  Woodward  shows  that  these  lij^ts  can  be 
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ttade  to  furnish  photographs  equal  to  those  produced  by  the  sun,  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  to  observers  living  in  cloudy  countries 
or  smoky  cities.  His  lime  cylinder  revolves  by  clock  work  to  bring 
fresh  portions  into  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame. 

Many  useful  hints  on  various  subjects  connected  with  microscopical 
photography  will  be  found  in  the  Photographic  News  Almanack  and 
the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanack  for  the  last  few  years. 

Dr.  Henry  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  magnesium  lamps,  by  adapting  a  metal  chimney,  wide 
enough  to  prevent  the  flame  from  touching  the  sides ;  the  bottom  is 
closed  up  either  by  metal  or  by  being  placed  in  a  dish  of  water. 
Opposite  the  ignited  wire  is  a  round  hole  in  the  side  of  the  chimney 
through  which  the  air  enters,  and  striking  against  the  flame  increases  its 
bri^tness  and  intensity  in  a  very  marked  manner,  thus  effecting  equal 
illumination  at  a  much  less  expense.  Following  up  this  idea  for  ordinary 
use,  Dr.  Maddox  has  constructed  an  apparatus  for  using  short  lengths 
of  wire  in  photomicrography,  and  which  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  figure.  A  stout  tin  tube,  about  8  inches  high  and 
I  ^  inch  bore  fixed  in  a  wooden  base,  has  at  opposite  sides  at  the  exact 
centre  of  the  microscope  or  camera  tube,  two  apertures  cut  %  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  two  tubes  i  inch  in  length  soldered  in ;  in  these 
short  tubes  slide  the  tubes  of  two  funnels  of  tin,  3  yi  inches  deep  and  i  j4 
in  width,  blackened  inside.  Again  at  right  angles  to  the  apertures  of  the 
two  short  tubes  are  two  circular  holes.  Against  the  outer  rim  of  the  funnel 
nearest  the  stage  is  placed  the  plano-convex  condensing  lens,  and 
against  the  rim  of  the  opposite  funnel  a  hemispherical  concave  reflector 


with  a  central  aperture.  Beneath  the  short  tube  carrying  the  first 
lunnel  a  portion  of  the  eight-inch  tube  is  cut  tongue  shape  and  turned  in 
to    support  a  narrow  spirit-lamp.    An  arrangement  is  made  in  the 
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support  holding  the  reflector  by  which  a  small  tube  can  be  passed 
through  the  central  hole  in  the  reflector,  and  by  allowing  a  weight  to 
fall  steadily  a  short  distance,  a  wire  piston  is  carried  along  the  tube,  and 
projects  the  short  piece  {3  inches)  of  magnesium  wire  as  it  bums  away, 
the  ignited  point  being  in  the  centre  between  the  two  funnels  and  at  the 
foci  of  the  condensing  lens  and  silvered  reflector.  This  plan  requires  a 
little  experience  to  allow  the  necessary  motion  of  the  hand  to  com- 
pensate for  the  rate  of  burning,  and  might  be  constructed  as  self-acting, 
but  practically  it  answers  very  well,  and  is  easily  made.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's magnesium  lamp  has  a  chimney  five  feet  long,  consisting  of 
muslin  covering  a  spiral  of  stiff  wire.  The  muslin  goes  in  and  out  as 
the  foldings  of  a  bellows  camera.  The  oxide,  which  has  been  trouble- 
some by  depositing  on  objects  in  the  room  when  other  lamps  have  been 
used,  is  in  this  lamp  deposited  on  the  muslin  projections  into  the 
chimney,  while  the  draft  is  kept  up  through  the  interstices  of  the  muslin. 
Perhaps  the  lamp  invented  by  Mr.  Larkin,  for  consuming  powdered 
metallic  magnesium  mingled  with  sand  and  allowed  to  fall  in  a  stream 
through  a  small  lighted  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  might  answer.  Buinii^ 
phosphorus  and  burning  zinc  turnings  have  also  been  tried. 

The  new  developments  in  the  way  of  electric  lighting  (Ellison's  for 
instance)  may,  perhaps,  afford  us  more  perfect  artificial  illumination  ftw 
photo-microspy  than  has  hitherto  been  at  our  disposal 

SS4.  Of  Focnssinff. — Much  care  is  required  in  focussing.  A  plan 
adopted  by  some  is  to  use  a  simple  lens  set  as  a  watchmaker's  loupe  in 
a  card  or  wooden  tube,  of  such  a  length  that,  when  placed  at  the  near 
surface  of  the  ground-glass  screen,  the  focus  of  the  lens  exactly  cone- 
sponds  to  the  opposite  or  ground  side.  Others  employ  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic focussing  eye-piece.  The  best  instrument  is  the  p>ositive  eye- 
piece ;  for  should  the  others  not  be  truly  set,  there  is  danger  of  the  focos 
catching  the  image  either  before  or  behind  the  screen.  Some  form  of 
compound  microscope  may  with  advantage  be  employed,  the  focus  of 
which  is  set  to  the  exact  thickness  of  the  screen. 

885.  Of  the  object-ffiBsses. — Each  objective,  as  furnished  by  our 
best  opticians,  is  generally  sent  out  not  as  a  photographic  object-^ass, 
but  is  a  microscope  objective,  and  so  skilfully  have  errors  which  arise 
from  the  thickness  of  the  thin  glass  cover  and  non-achromaticity  of  the 
eye-piece  been  compensated  for,  that  the  illuminated  field  is  without 
sensible  colour,  and  the  edges  of  the  objects  destitute  of  chromatic 
fringes.  To  accomplish  this,  the  objective  is  left  what  is  termed  "over 
corrected." 

When  the  photographer  employs  these  over -corrected  objectivesi 
more  especially  the  low  and  moderate  powers,  he  generally  finds  that 
cither  his  prepared  sensitised  plate  must  be  moved  further  away  firom 
the  plane  at  which  the  best  visual  focus  was  found,  or  else  he  must  with- 
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draw  his  objective  a  slight  distance  from  the  object,  so  as  to  get  the 
chemical  focus  and  compensate  for  the  amount  of  ''over-correction''  that 
has  been  given  to  the  objective  by  the  maker.  This  is  not  a  fixed  point, 
and  may  even  vary  in  different  object-glasses,  furnished  by  the  same 
optician,  although  of  equal  magnifying  power,  ^nd  even  ground  on  the 
same  tools.  In  the  construction  of  some  of  the  lower  powers  a  plan  has 
been  adopted  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  not  detract  from  their 
optical  perfection,  places  the  chemical  variation  at  its  lowest  amount.  In 
the  higher  powers,  as  from  )^th  upwards,  the  difference  between  the 
visual  and  chemical  foci  is  so  small  that  it  is  seldom  regarded,  except  in 
the  most  delicate  work;  but  here  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  cover 
of  thin  glass  placed  over  the  object,  requires  the  adjustment  between  the 
two  posterior  combined  set  of  lenses,  and  the  anterior  pair,  triple  or  single 
lens,  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  nicety,  as  has  been  strongly  advocated 
by  Dr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  beforehand  the  amount 
of  alteration  in  focus  needed,  and  a  series  of  trials  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  what  adjustment  is  requisite.  The  best  plan  is  to  select  an 
object  that  has  a  slight  thickness,  with  parts  at  a  distance  from  one 
another,  lying  in  three  or  four  different  planes.  Set  the  objective  to  the 
best  focus  in  the  microscope,  then  place  it  in  the  camera ;  focus  sharply 
for  the  part  of  the  object  nearest,  and  in  the  negative  which  is  taken, 
observe  if  this  part  corresponds  in  definition,  or  if  not,  which  plane 
of  the  object  appears  the  sharpest  Let  us  suppose  the  furthest  plane ; 
then  observe,  by  re-focussing,  how  many  divisions  of  the  milled-headed 
screw  have  been  turned  through  to  bring  this  part  into  as  perfect  a  focus 
as  was  originally  the  nearest  plane.  This  will  give  the  variation  for  that 
objective  under  similar  circumstances,  and  should  be  noted.  If  em- 
ployed with  the  shallow  eye-piece,  to  increase  the  magnifying  power, 
with  the  loss  of  some  definition,  a  different  adjustment  may  be  required. 
Mr.  Shadbolt  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  for  his  objectives,  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  when  he  employed  artificial  light, 
and  found  that : — 

The  i^  inch  object-glass  had  to  be  withdrawn  y^th  of  an  inch. 
The  |rd  „  „  -g^         „ 

The  Tffftn  „  „  tttuts         » 

These  can  only  be  regarded  as  guiding  marks  for  others.  To  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  focussing  differently  for  the  chemical  and  visual 
rays,  Mr.  Wenham,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  recommended  a  biccnvex 
lens  of  low  power  to  be  carefully  turned  do\vn  to  the  proper  size,  and 
centred  in  a  setting  that  could  be  screwed  into  the  place  where  the 
posterior  diaphragm  or  stop  of  the  objective  is  usually  placed  ;  thus  to 
lessen  the  over-correction  and  to  bring  the  chemical  back  to  the  visual 
focus.   He  gives  the  following  focal  lengths  of  these  cotx^cXm^Vex^^^v.— 
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for  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck's  i^-inch,  a  lens  of  8  inches  focus; 
for  the  2-3rds,  one  of  5  inches  focus,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the 
4-ioths.  Mr.  Hislop  advises  that  a  dozen  of  these  lenses,  of  different 
foci,  should  be  at  hand,  and  the  one  that  is  found  to  answer  best  in 
practice  selected.  Dr.  Maddox  has  one  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and 
Beck's  2-3rds,  beautifully  corrected  by  them  in  this  manner,  and  it  gives 
surprising  sharpness. 

In  giving  the  amplification  of  an  object,  the  simplest  plan,  perhaps, 
is  to  divide  the  screen  from  the  centre  into  inches  and  tenths,  to 
measure  the  size  of  the  image  and  compare  it  with  the  size  of  the 
object  as  given  in  the  microscope  with  the  micrometer,  or  to  substitute 
the  micrometer  for  the  slide,  taking  care  to  let  their  surfaces  coincide^ 
and  not  to  alter  the  correcting  adjustment,  as  with  the  high  powers  and 
single  fronts  the  alteration  in  size  is  very  rapid. 

S36.    stereoscople   Photographs. — Seeing   the   advantage   derived 
from  the  application  of  the  stereoscope  in  viewing  the  dissimilar  images 
of  large  objects  taken  at  varying  angles,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  produce  stereoscopic  images  of  minute 
objects.     Professor  Wheatstone  suggests  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
London  Microscopical  Society,"  for  April,  1853,  a  plan  of  procuiing 
these  at  the  necessary  angles.     He  proposes  that  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope should  have  an  independent  movement  of  about  15®,  ''round an 
axis,  the  imaginary  prolongation  of  which  should  pass  through  the 
object,  it  being  indifferent  in  what  direction  this  motion  is  made  in 
respect  to  the  stand."     He  proposes  also  a  simpler  method,  which  iii 
to  make  the  object  itself  partly  revolve  round  an  imaginary  axis  within 
itself,  from  7°  to  15°,  care  being  taken  to  render  the  illuminatioiu 
equal,  and  avoid  interfering  shadows,  so  as  not   to  produce  pseodo* 
scopic  effects. 

Mb.  Wenham  showed  that  images  of  objects  could  be  produced 
with  such  a  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  their  parts  when  viewed, 
by  stopping  off  the  alternate  halves  of  the  object-glass,  or  the  emetffog 
pencils  from  the  opposite  halves  of  the  eye-piece,  that  these  images 
when  recombined  had  a  perfect  stereoscopic  character.  Mr.  Wenham 
placed  a  sliding  stop  with  straight  edges  against  the  lens  of  the  ohjet 
tive,  so  that  it  could  be  turned  to  cut  off  either  the  right  or  left  portioo 
of  the  lens. 

Professor  Riddell,  of  New  Orleans,  proposes  to  accomplish  the  same 
end  by  inserting,  just  behind  the  object-glass,  a  small  equilateral  prisBii 
arranged  on  a  central  axis  parallel  to  its  polished  faces  and  transvcne 
to  the  axis  of  the  object-glass,  so  that  it  can  be  inclined.  The  hypo- 
thenuse  being  placed  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  microscope,  on 
making  the  necessary  inclination,  the  appearance  as  of  the  object  it** 
being  moved,  will  be  produced.    When  the  image  of  the  object  bai 
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been  drawn  with  the  prism  in  one  position  it  is  to  be  altered  slightly, 
and  the  slide  moved  so  as  to  bring  the  same  part  into  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  view,  as  at  first  It  will  now  have  an  altered  aspect,  correspond- 
ing to  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view,  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
degrees  of  the  inclination  of  the  prism  which  may  vary  from  4°  to  9°; 
And  if  the  two  images  of  such  a  drawing,  or  photographic  impression, 
be  viewed  stereoscopically,  they  will  coalese  into  a  stereoscopic  image. 

Mr.  Heisch,  in  October,  1862,  recommended,  as  an  adapter  for  the 
object-glass,  one  carrying  a  tube  that  can  be  turned  half  round  by  a 
lever  outside.  In  this  tube  is  another,  provided  with  a  stop,  that  cuts 
off  half  the  pencil  of  light  emerging  from  the  object-glass ;  this  sliding 
tube,  when  placed  in  proximity  to  the  back  lens  of  the  objective,  is  so 
arranged  that  the  field  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  shall  be 
equally  illuminated  in  all  positions  of  the  stop.  The  image  is  thrown 
on  a  prepared  sensitised  plate  for  the  first  picture,  the  stop  is  then 
turned  round  until  it  stands  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  first  position ; 
the  unimpressed  half  of  the  prepared  plate  is  then  shifted  into  the  field, 
and  in  its  turn  receives  the  second  image.  The  two  resulting  pictures 
furnish  a  stereoscopic  effect.  Mr.  Heisch  also  suggested  that  in  objects 
of  thickness  the  near  surface  should  be  focussed  for  the  one  and  the 
more  distant  for  the  other  picture. 

Dr.  Maddox  produced  stereoscopic  pictures  on  one  of  the  plans 
proposed  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  and  for  this  purpose  he  made  a 
small  3  J^  X  r|^  inch  slide-holder  of  brass  plate  having  a  central  aperture 
and  a  ledge  at  the  top  and  bottom,  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  turned 
up  square  at  right  angles.  Opposite  the  centre,  the  ledges  were  pierced 
"by  a  small  hole  about  }i  of  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  junction ;  two 
thin  strips  of  spring  brass  cut  to  the  width  of  the  ledges,  about  r  }4 
inches  long  and  slightly  curved,  had  each  a  small  hole  drilled  in  the 
centre.  Two  pieces  of  hard  wood  were  cut  into  ecjual  triangles,  and 
each  was  fixed  on  a  brass  pin  in  such  a  position  that,  when  the  little 
tsriangular  blocks  were  resting  with  their  obtuse  angles  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  brass  slide,  the  other  end  of  the  pins  passed  through  the 
bole  in  the  small  strips  of  spring  brass,  and  then  through  the  holes  in 
the  ledges.  The  pins  were  turned  up  at  right  angles  to  prevent  them 
&Ofn  being  carried  out  of  the  holes  by  their  springs.  An  ordinary  glass 
alide  with  the  object  set  up  was  placed  between  the  springs  (resting  by 
its  under  surface  near  the  edges  on  the  upper  or  horizontal  surfaces  of 
the  two  small  blocks),  and  clipped  by  them  so  tightly  that  they  would 
not  fell  out,  when  the  slide  was  placed  vertically  on  edge.  On  depress- 
ing either  end  of  the  slide,  the  object  could  be  made  to  assume  an 
obliquity  to  the  objective,  equivalent  to  the  angle  found  between  the 
«UT&ce  of  the  little  triangular  blocks  and  the  edge  of  the  depressed  slide 
When  resting  on  the  plane  of  the  brass  holder.    I'his  method  answered 
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very  well  for  opaque  objects  illuminated  by  the  lieberkuhn.  The  slide 
holding  the  object  properly  centred  and  focussed  from  the  point  wliere 
the  least  displacement  of  the  focus  appears  on  depressing  each  side 
equally  and  alternately,  is  now  depressed  and  re-focussed  if  necessary, 
to  furnish  the  first  picture,  then  similarly  treated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  centre  to  furnish  the  second.  The  resultant  images  give  a  stereo- 
picture.  If  the  left  depressed  view  is  taken  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  plate,  and  vice  versd^  the  images  need  not  be  reversed  after  printing. 
Dr.  Maddox  used  for  transparent  objects  Mr.  Wenham's  and  Mr.  Smith's 
plan  for  stopping  off  alternately  in  front  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the 
objective  by  a  small  cap  with  a  semicircular  aperture,  equal  generally  to 
half  the  area  of  the  front  lens,  while,  with  the  highest  powers,  he  only 
makes  a  slight  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  object  and  incident  li^t 
for  the  second  picture.  With  the  parabolic  illuminator  he  did  not 
succeed  equally  well.  M.  Nachet,  jun.,  used  his  polished  cone  of  glass 
with  a  central  stop  on  its  curved  base  (for  obtaining  oblique  light  in 
parallel  rays)  when  photograj^hing  opaque  and  semi-opaque  objects^  as 
the  Foraminifera,  &c.  Dr.  Moitessier  recommends  this  plan,  the  lig^ 
being  transmitted  from  the  mirror  through  the  cell  of  ammonio-sulphate 
of  copper,  then  conveyed  by  the  condensing  lens  on  to  a  disc  of  ground 
glass,  placed  near  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Dr.  Maddox  has  lately  obtained 
stereoscope  pictures  of  parts  of  Pleurosigma  formosum,  magnified  3,000 
diameters,  with  Mr.  Wales'  ^th  objective  and  amplifier.     See  p.  294. 

CHEMICAL    SOLUTIONS   REQUIRED. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  different  solutions  used  fli 
photography  be  perfectly  pure;  and  observers  are  recommended  to 
purchase  their  chemicals  at  houses  of  known  celebrity,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  Pall  Mall. 

339*  Collodion. — Supposing  the  collodion  process  to  be  detennined 
on,  the  pyroxyline  should  be  of  the  kind  produced  from  hot  add^ 
carrying  just  such  an  amount  of  water  as  will  furnish  to  it  when  dif- 
solved  in  its  solvents,  ether  and  alcohol,  a  fluid  flowing  fireely,  possesoflg 
considerable  adhesive  power  to  the  glass,  and  firee  from  fine  netJib 
markings  when  dry.  The  collodion  should  afford  when  taken  firom  the 
nitrate  bath,  not  a  very  thick  creamy  layer,  but  such  as  is  commool^ 
employed  for  portrait  purposes.  If  it  be  preferable  to  make  the  collo- 
dion, we  subjoin  the  formula  for  cotton  that  will  yield  the  abof^ 
mentioned  film.  Into  a  perfectly  clean  dry  close-stoppered  bottle,  pi< 
— Iodide  of  ammonium  in  crystals  ;*  iodide  of  cadmium,  of  Cfldi,  8 
grains;  bromide  of  cadmium,  4  grains.     Pour  on  these  13  dradunsof 

*  If  the  crystals  of  iodide  of  ammonium  be  at  all  damp,  press  them  bdoM  VCJI^ 
ing  in  folds  of  clean  blotting  paper. 
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absolute  alcohol  or  redrawn  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  '805,  shake  the  bottle 
well;  when  dissolved,  add — Pure  ether,  sp.  gr.  725,  12  drachms. 
Weigh  out  22  to  28  grains  of  dry  pyroxyline,  add  it  by  little  open  tufts 
to  the  mixed  fluid,  shaking  occasionally,  then  wash  down  the  neck  and 
sides  of  the  bottle  with  8  drachms  of  pure  ether.  Gently  agitate  so  as 
not  to  soil  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  set  aside  in  a  dark  cool  cupboard 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer ;  then  carefully  pour  off,  without  any 
shaking,  the  half  into  a  clean  dry  close-stoppered  bottle  for  use,  or 
better,  into  one  of  the  4  oz.  capped  pouring  bottles,  called  "  cometless." 
The  formula  given  has  been  for  only  4  oz.  of  collodion.  The  absolute 
alcohol  can  sometimes  be  a  little  increased.  It  is,  however,  better  to 
use  a  "  negative  "  collodion  already  prepared  by  a  reliable  manufacturer^ 
Beginners  will  certainly  obtain  better  results  with  such  a  collodion  than 
with  one  of  their  own  making. 

SS8.  Nitrate  Bath. — ^The  nitrate  bath  may  be  prepared  as  follows : 
Freshly  distilled  water,  4  ounces ;  re-crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  600 
grains.  Dissolve ;  test  for  acidity  by  blue  litmus  paper ;  if  acid,  neu- 
tralise by  a  little  fresh  pure  oxide  of  silver,  or  by  a  few  drops  of  a  very 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Dissolve  in  a  drachm  or  two  of 
water,  iodide  of  potassium,  i  grain.  Then  drop  into  the  solution  a  few 
drops  of  the  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  until  it  produces  no 
further  turbidity.  Wash  the  precipitated  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  pour 
oflf  the  washings,  and  add  the  iodide  to  the  strong  silver  solution ;  stir, 
make  up  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  20  ounces  by  distilled  water,  and  filter, 
or  allow  it  to  settle,  then  carefully  pour  off  close,  and  filter  the  remaining 
portion  into  a  small  bottle.  This  can  be  used  in  the  after  intensifying 
process,  or  if  filtered  through  a  washed  filter,  added  to  the  stock  for  the 
nitrate  bath. 

The  strong  solution  of  silver  is  oftener  alkaline  rather  than  acid  to 
test  paper :  if  this  be  the  case,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  containing 
I  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  i  drachm  of  distilled  water,  until  the 
test  paper  remains  slightly  reddened,  or  the  same  proportions  of  nitric 
acid  in  water  may  be  used  ;  the  latter  often  works  remarkably  well  with 
the  bromo-iodised  collodion,  not  giving  at  first  intense  but  remarkably 
sharp  clean  negatives,  permitting  of  a  rather  longer  exposure  to  the 
strong  sunlight  without  staining,  and  considerable  intensifying  qualities 
without  blocking  out  the  finest  lines.  To  keep  up  the  strength  of  this 
nitrate  bath,  add  occasionally  a  plain  solution  of  re-crystallised  nitrate 
of  silver  in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  50  grains  to  the 
ounce.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  this  nitrate  bath  perfectly  free  from  dirt 
and  substances  likely  to  injure  it.  As  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  gutta  percha  baths  without  impurities,  and  the  porcelain 
ones  are  sometimes  too  porous,  a  vertical  glass  bath  with  cover  is  much 
to  be  preferred    It  is  often  desirable,  after  a  full  day's  ^oiVl^  \.o  "^qxa 
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the  nitrate  bath  into  a  clean  bottle,  allowing  it  to  settle.    The  clear 
' ;  portion  may  then  be  carefully  decanted  into  the  bath,  after  it  has  been 

;  washed  out,  and  the  remainder  filtered  through  a  washed  paper  filter, 

the  strength,  if  necessary,  being  made  up  by  adding  some  of  the  50-grain 
solution.  In  this  way  spots,  pin-holes,  or  deposit  are  less  likely  to  spoil 
transparent  shadows.     This  bath  in  winter  can  be  made  stronger. 

.  Mr.  Clifford  Mercer  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  the 

bath  : — A  simple  way  of  preparing  a  bath  is  to  make  a  solution  of  pure 
nitrate  of  silver  crystals,  40  grains  to  the  ounce,  in  well  boiled  soft  water. 
Filter  the  bath,  render  it  very  slightly  acid  by  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  add, 
and  then  keep  it  in  the  dark  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  Just  before 
using  the  bath  for  the  first  time,  hang  in  the  bath,  in  the  vertical  bath- 
holder,  one  or  two  plates  of  glass  covered  with  a  film  of  the  collodion 
to  be  used.  The  strength  of  the  bath  can  be  tested  occasionally  by  a 
nitrate  of  silver  hydrometer  and  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  added,  as 
required,  to  keep  the  bath  in  summer  a  little  less  than  40  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  in  winter  somewhat  stronger  than  40  grains  to  the  ounce. 
It  should  be  filtered  occasionally,  and  always  afler  an  exposure  to  light 
After  the  bath  has  been  used  for  a  long  time,  and  the  negatives  are  foU 
of  faults  traceable  to  the  bath  and  not  corrected  after  allowing  the  bath 
to  stand  in  the  sun  for  a  day  and  then  filtering,  the  bath  should  be 
rendered  distinctly  alkaline  by  drops  of  ammonia,  some  water  added, 
and  the  whole  boiled  down  to  one  quarter  of  its  original  bulk.  To  this 
water  and  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required 
bulk  and  strength.  After  being  filtered,  the  fluid  is  to  be  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  collodion  plates  are  to  be  suspended  in  it, 
as  in  preparing  a  new  bath. 

S39.  Of  the  DeTeiopiDff  Sointionii. — Preference  is  given  by  most 
photographers  to  the  formula  containing  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  or 
the  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  iron,  with  or  without  a 
little  syrup  from  loaf  sugar  added  at  the  time  of  using,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Hislop  : — Crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron  crushed,  200  grains; 
glacial  acetic  acid,  3  >4  to  5  drachms,  or,  Beaufo/s  acetic  acid  of  30  per 
cent,  10  to  15  drachms.     The  amount  of  10  ounces  is  to  be  made  op 
with  pure  water,  then  6  or  8  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  are  to  be  adde<i 
and  the  fluid  filtered.     More  iron  should  be  added  to  this  developing 
solution  in  the  winter  months.    It  is  best  when  a  few  days  old.     At  the 
time  of  using,  to  make  it  flow  freely  on  the  surface  of  the  collodionised 
plate,  add  of  ordinary  alcohol  from  20  to  30  or  60  minims  to  each  ounce 
of  developing  solution,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bath.     As 
strength  is  often  varied  from  10  grains  to  the  ounce  to  even  50  grains  io 
ordinary  work,  but  in  sun-light  negatives,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  more 
iron  than  in  the  formula.     Mr.  Deecke  says  : — "For  micro-photogzapbf 
(he  means  photo-micrography)  the  iron  developer  should  be  taodj 
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replaced  by  pyrogallic  acid,  with  about  one-half  more  glacial  acetic  acid 
than  is  generally  recommended. '^  The  silver  deposit  on  the  iron- 
developed  plates  is  more  coarse  than  that  on  the  pyrogallic  acid  plates. 

The  intensifying  solution,  useful  for  deepening  more  fully  many  of 
the  details  brought  out  by  the  iron  developer,  consists  of: — No.  i. 
Iodine,  3  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium,  6  grains ;  water,  3  ounces. 
Mixed.  No.  2.  Pyrogallic  developing  solution,  as  made  with  acetic 
acid ;  pyrogallic  acid,  i  j4  to  2  grains ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  20  minims, 
or  Beaufoy's  acid,  i  drachm ;  distilled  water,  i  ounce.  This  is  best 
when  freshly  made,  or  not  more  than  a  few  days  old.  No.  3.  Pure 
nitrate  of  silver,  30  grains;  distilled  water,  i  ounce.  No.  4.  Pure 
nitrate  of  silver,  20  grains ;  citric  acid  crystallised,  30  grains ;  dissolved 
in  disUned  water,  2  ounces. 

S40.  The  Fixliiff  sointl«iis  may  be  made  as  follows : — Hyposulphite 
of  soda  4  ounces,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water.  This  is  to  be  used 
repeatedly  until  saturated  with  the  dissolved  out  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver.  Dr.  Maddox,  however,  prefers  a  fixing  solution  made  by 
dissolving  about  8  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
The  latter  should  be  marked  poison,  and  should  be  made  of  such 
strength  as  will  clear  the  plate  in  a  gradual  manner  in  from  one  to  one 
and  a-half  minutes,  but  it  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  the 
half  tones.  The  same  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly  until  it  becomes 
too  weak.  It  should  not  be  exposed  lo  the  air.  Mr.  Deecke  prefers 
**  at  first  the  employment  of  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  ; 
and  after  this  has  been  washed  off,  the  negatives  are  placed  for  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  from  the 
use  of  which  they  acquire  a  beautiful  clearness  in  the  half  tones." 

PRACTICAL  MANIPULATION. 

a4L  cleaniiHir  the  Glasii  Plates. — ^The  glass  plates,  whether  of 
••patent  plate,"  which  is  the  best,  or  of  "polished  flatted  crown,"  are 
first  to  have  the  sharp  edges  removed  by  a  grooved  roughening  stone 
sold  for  the  purpose ;  this  is  best  done  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water 
from,  a  tap,  when  the  particles  of  grit  or  dust  will  be  carried  away  :  the 
plate  is  then  dropped  into  a  clean  pan  containing  a  hot  solution  of  wash- 
ing soda  in  rain  or  soft  water.  After  lying  in  this  for  a  little  time,  each 
plate  is  washed  over  back  and  front  with  a  pledget  of  tow  wetted  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  washing  soda,  and  then  dropped  into  clean  hot 
soft  water.  When  all  the  plates  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  they  are 
taken  out  to  drain,  the  water  thrown  away  and  fresh  hot  water  poured 
into  the  vessel  The  plates  are  singly  dipped  under  the  surface  of  the 
clean  water,  then  wiped  with  chemically  clean  linen  cloths,  such  as  old 
aapkinsi  one  covering  the  left  hand  in  which  the  p\aX^  i^X.,  \!ck&  Q'CckSx 
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being  used  to  dry  and  polish  the  plate.  These  cloths  are  not  to  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  but  to  be  well  washed  out  in  h^  soft 
water,  containing  a  little  soda.  They  are  then  to  be  well  rinsed  in  fresh 
water  and  dried. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  stock  of  plates  thus  partially  prepared.    To 
further  clean  them,  examine  the  plate  along  the  edge,  and  if  any  very 
slight  curvature  exist,  let  this  be  taken  as  the  surface  on  which  the 
collodion  is  to  be  poured.     Select  three  chemically  clean  dry  cloths, 
fold  one  into  double  thickness,  and  on  it  hold  the  plate  in  the  left  hand, 
face  down ;  with  one  of  the  other  cloths  polish  well  the  back,  breathing 
on  it  from  time  to  time ;  then  turn  it  face  uppermost,  have  a  little  old 
collodion  which    may  be    slightly  weakened  with    alcohol,   place  a 
pledget  of  clean  cotton  wool  in  a  small  cleft  stick  or  whalebone,  dip  it 
into  the  old  collodion,  and  pass  it  quickly  and  well  over  every  part  of 
this  surface  of  the  plate.     With  the  same  cloth  that  polished  the  back, 
rub  this  off  briskly,  then  with  the  other  clean  perfectly  dry  cloth  finish 
oflf  the  polishing,  so  that  when  breathed  on,  the  surface  may  present  a 
uniform  dull  appearance  without  any  streaks;  set  it  face  down  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  or  in  a  grooved  well-closed  plate  box,  the 
finished  faces  all  looking  one  way.     Thus  prepare  the  number  of  plates 
required  for  immediate  use.     If  to  be  kept  a  few  hours,  wrap  them 
up  in  another  fold  of  paper,  place  them  in  a  dry  drawer,  always  noting 
which  is  the  perfectly  clean  surface.     If  of  a  larger  size  than  6  inches 
square,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  clean  them  on  a  proper  polishing 
board.     Cleanliness  in  this,  as  in  the  succeeding  stages,  is  absolutely 
requisite.     If  no  old  collodion  be  at  hand,  a  polishing  liquid  may 
be  made  by  mixing  Howard's  precipitated  magnesia,  20  grains ;  stromg 
liquor  of  ammonia,  yi  drachm;  alcohol,  2  ounces.     This,  howem; 
must  be  most  carefully  removed  from  the  edges  of  the  plates,  or  the 
bath  will  soon  be  rendered  alkaline.     Or  the  method  adopted  by 
M.  Boetter  may  be  adopted  for  cleaning  chemical  glasses.    This  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.   Carey  Lea : — Common  sulphuric  add, 
I  ounce ;  bichromate  of  potash,  i  ounce ;  water,  i  pint    The  glasses 
are  to  be  left  in  this  solution  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  their  suifiioes      ; 
being  entirely  covered  by  it     They  are  then  to  be  rinsed  well  beneath 
a  tap.     The  same  solution  answers  many  times.     It  is  as  well  to  sec 
there  are  no  cuts  or  abrasions  on  the  fingers  for  this  fluid  to  come  m 
contact  with. 

When  the  operator  is  troubled  by  a  peeling  off  of  the  collodion  fihn  ll 
during  the  chemical  manipulation,  it  is  advisable  to  coat  the  cleaned 
plates  with  albumen.  For  this  purpose  the  white  of  an  egg  is  to  be 
beaten  into  a  stiff  froth  and  stirred  into  about  a  pint  of  water.  This  B 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  and  then  filtered.  As  the 
water  drips  from  a  rinsed  plate,  its  surface  is  to  be  flushed  with  aStde 
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of  the  albumen  water,  and  the  plate  is  to  be  placed  on  its  edge  to  dry, 
out  of  the  dust  A  large  number  of  plates  can  be  prepared  at  once, 
and  when  dry,  wrapped  up  with  pieces  of  tissue  paper,  to  protect  the 
albumen.  The  albumen  surfaces  should  all  face  one  end  of  the  pile, 
which  should  be  marked  with  a  cross.  On  the  albumen  the  collodion 
film  will  stick.  The  albumenised  surface  should  be  the  concave  siuface, 
if  common  glass  which  is  not  perfectly  flat  is  to  be  used  ;  for  then  the 
spring  on  the  door  of  the  plate-holder,  used  during  exposure,  will  tend, 
by  pressing  on  the  convex  side,  to  flatten  the  glass. 

S4S.  Arrmniirlnff  the  Camera. — Supposing  the  portable  form  of 
apparatus  recommended  by  Dr.  Maddox  be  selected,  we  proceed  as 
follows : — ^A  room  is  to  be  chosen  which  has  a  window  with  a  south-west 
aspect,  or  at  least  one  where  the  sun^s  rays  enter  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  The  end  of  the  apparatus  is  placed  outside  the  opened 
window  in  such  a  manner  that  the  face  of  the  prism  is  directed  at  right 
angles  to  the  incident  rays ;  the  legs  of  the  triangle  are  set  apart  so  that 
the  whole  stands  firmly  on  the  floor.  The  object  being  fixed,  it  is  first 
carefully  examined  under  the  compound  microscope,  and  if  of  any  depth, 
the  part  in  strict  focus  when  the  best  general  character  of  the  object 
is  attained,  is  well  noted.  The  objective  likewise  being  selected,  is  to 
be  screwed  into  the  neck  of  the  microscope,  and  the  achromatic  con- 
denser placed  in  the  fitting  on  the  under  surface  of  the  stage-plate.  The 
blackened  card  diaphragm,  according  to  the  size  of  the  field  desired,  is 
to  be  fixed  in  the  diaphragm  fi-ame  that  works  to  and  fro  in  the  cut  in 
the  back  part  of  the  camera  chamber,  and  the  prism  so  turned  that  the 
sunlight  is  thrown  on  the  ground-glass  screen.  Then  the  objective  is 
brought  into  focus.  The  value  of  the  prism  is  now  apparent,  for  upon 
standing  with  the  face  towards  its  convex  surface,  and  turning  it  on  its 
own  parallactic  motion,  an  intense  image  of  the  sun  will  be  soon  formed, 
as  it  were,  on  that  surface ;  the  prism  is  then  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  reflected  images  from  the  lens  or  lenses  of  the  achromatic  con- 
denser and  of  the  object  fall  centrally  on  the  sun's  image.  If  the  field 
on  the  ground  glass  now  appears  equally  bright  in  all  directions,  the 
achromatic  condenser  is  slightly  altered,  to  see  whether  any  increase  of 
illumination  accompany  the  change ;  if  not,  it  is  returned  to  its  previous 
position.  Should  the  images  not  fall  into  the  line  of  the  image  of  the 
sun,  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  prism,  some  alteration  must  be  made  in 
the  part  which  seems  most  at  fault ;  but  when  they  all  fall  into  it,  and  the 
distance  of  the  prism  is  such  that  its  converging  rays  just  cross  before 
reaching  the  object,  the  centring  is  probably  correct.  If  the  prism  will 
not  carry  a  cone  of  light  sufficiently  large  and  bright  for  the  lowest 
powers,  as  3  inches,  it  should  be  set  aside  and  the  plane  mirror  tried. 
The  object,  if  on  the  ordinary  3x1  inch  slide,  is  now  placed  on  the 
stage,  the  camera  bellows-body  shut  up.    The  whole  apparatus,  except 
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the  parts  to  be  exposed  to  the  light,  is  covered  with  a  large  focassiiig 
cloth  of  black  cotton  velvet,  the  right  hand  is  applied  to  the  slide,  and 
the  eyes  directed  to  the  ground-glass  screen  under  the  focussing  doth ; 
the  object  is  now  placed  (as  nearly  as  possible)  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  the  approximate  adjustment  made.     The  rack-work  of  the 
condenser  and  the  prism  is  to  be  altered  until  the  best  effect  is  pro- 
duced.   The  proper  position  of  the  condenser  is  very  important,  and  is 
often  more  troublesome  to  arrange  than  the  focus  of  the  object-glass. 
The  object  being  well  centred,  the  field  perfectly  bright  and  uniform, 
the  velvet  collar  aroimd  the  microscope  tube  must  abut  closely  against 
the  aperture  in  the  door  of  the  vertical  frame.    The  camera  is  now  to 
be  withdrawn  along  the  base-board  from  the  near  end,  and  the  en- 
largement is  to  be  closely  watched.     When  this  is  determined  on,  the 
camera  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  wire  pins  to  the  nearest  hole  in  the  two 
wooden  guides.   The  image  on  the  ground  glass  is  to  be  studied  through 
the  focussing  eye-piece ;  the  graduated  milled-headed  screw  of  the  fine 
motion  turned  until  the  same  point  as  was  previously  noted  is  brou^t 
into  a  sharp  focus.     Should  the  over-correction  of  the  lens  not  have 
been  carefully  corrected  by  a  back  lens,  for  the  low  powers,  as  previously 
advised,   the  necessary  allowance,  which  experience  has  determined, 
must  be  made  by  turning  back  the  screw  of  the  fine  motion,  the  number 
of  divisions  or  parts  required  as  marked  on  the  milled  head.     If  not 
known,  the  experiment  must  be  conducted  as  before  stated,  in  p.  296^ 
and  the  particulars  noted.     A  card  covered  with  black  cloth  or  vel?c^ 
with  its  lower  edge  turned  at  right  angles  and  deeply  notched,  is  nam 
rested  on  the  stem  of  the  microscope  against  the  end  of  the  achromatic 
condenser,  facing  the  prism,  and  this  latter  protected  by  a  thick  fold  rf 
chamois  leather  from  the  sun's  rays.     Care  must  be  taken  that  neither 
surface  of  the  prism  is  soiled  by  vapour  or  finger  marks ;  nor  must  tbc 
concentrated  sunlight  be  permitted  to  remain  longer  on  the  object  than 
is  actually  required  in  focussing,  or  it  may  become  uncemented,  and  if 
not  injured,  it  may  slip  completely  out  of  the  field. 

If  the  higher  powers  be  used,  needing  the  screw  adjustment  for  the 
correction  of  the  error  introduced  by  the  thin  glass  cover,  we  find  it 
best  to  make  this  correction  as  nearly  as  we  can  when  examining  the 
object  in  the  microscope,  and  then  testing,  with  the  collar  set  to  that 
figure,  the  image  of  the  ground-glass  screen.  If  the  image  here  seeoi 
moderately  shaq),  under  the  best  focussing,  a  trial  is  made  by  shifting 
the  collar  a  very  little  and  watching  the  appearance  of  the  image. 
Sometimes  a  very  trivial  alteration  will  bring  out  fine  markings  much 
more  distinctly.  The  focus  will  also  often  require  readjustment ;  W 
before  making  this,  it  will  be  as  well  to  test  a  plate,  when,  should  d)e 
negative  be  found  defective  in  the  parts  most  sharply  focussed,  anodiff 
is  to  be  taken  after  the  objective  has  been  withdrawn  a  little  by  tuniog 
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the  milled-headed  screw.  It  is  often  in  this  way  that  the  qualities  of 
an  objective  are  discovered  '  Assuming  that  the  plane  of  the  greyed 
glass  screen,  and  that  occupied  by  the  sensitised  plate,  strictly  corre- 
spond, if  the  second  image  be  out  of  focus,  another  trial  must  be  made 
after  the  apparent  necessary  change  learnt  from  a  close  examination  of 
the  n^ative,  and  the  image  on  the  screen  has  been  made.  When  once 
correctly  found,  the  division  of  the  screw-collar  and  the  distance  in 
inches  at  which  the  camera  stands  fixed  by  the  pegs  are  to  be  carefully 
noted  by  the  figures  on  the  guides,  as  necessary  for  that  objective  used 
at  the  particular  distance  with  sunlight,  and  for  objects  covered  by 
thin  glass  of  the  thickness  in  the  case  of  the  particular  specimen  photo- 
graphed. 

Dr.  Maddox  remarks  that  when  the  edges  of  objects  under  the  higher 
powers  present  on  the  grey  glass  screen  a  faint  tint  of  claret  on  the  one 
side  and  of  apple  green  on  the  other,  that  great  sharpness  will  often 
exist  in  the  negative ;  the  errors  of  the  pairs  of  lenses  in  such  cases 
balancing  one  another  as  regards  the  actinic  focus.  The  roughness  of 
the  screen  will  not  in  all  cases  permit  of  the  eye  determining  under  sun- 
light the  best  focus  for  the  minute  markings,  and  some  fine  diffusing 
sur&ce  must  be  chosen,  as  a  well-washed  sensitised  collodion  plate, 
flowed  by  a  solution  of  tannin  or  albumen,  or  the  surface  of  plate-glass 
covered  by  fine  weak  starch  paste  recommended  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  or 
the  serum  of  milk,  as  occasionally  used  by  Dr.  Maddox.  Dr.  Wood 
ward  employs  plain  glass,  but  unless  a  coloured  medium  intervenes, 
there  may  be  some  risk  to  the  eye  in  working  with  the  lower  powers. 
The  object  may  be  focussed  through  a  parallel  polished  plate  of  blue 
glass.  Upon  the  whole  the  fifuly  ground  surface  of  glass  has  been 
found  most  serviceable  for  ordinary  work. 

Should  the  object  be  situated  some  distance  from  the  thin  covering, 
especially  if  much  of  the  mounting  medium  glass  intervenes,  although 
the  objective  may  appear  to  work  fairly  through  the  depth,  it  is  seldom 
that  the  negative  of  the  image  proves  satisfactor}'.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
better  to  remount  the  object  or  select  another.  Indeed,  for  the  finer 
"Work  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  objects  should  lie  just  beneath  the 
under-surface  of  the  thin  cover.  Diatoms  and  such  bodies  may  be  dried 
on  the  thin  glass  cover  and  photographed,  or  after  having  been  dried, 
they  may  be  placed  on  a  drop  of  balsam  warmed  on  the  glass  slide.  If 
there  be  any  vibration  from  unsteadiness  of  the  api)aratus,  or  from  wind, 
the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

S4a.  BensltUlnff  and  Exposing  the  Plate. — The  suitable  sized 
plate  of  properly  cleaned  glass  being  selected,  the  materials  required 
should  be  conveniently  placed  in  the  dark  room  or  part  of  the  chamber 
flarkened  for  this  purpose,  and  lighted  by  a  yellow  light  or  a  small  oil 
lamp  with  yellow  glass  shade.    An  ordinary  window  light  or  lamp 
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shade  may  be  made  yellow  by  a  covering  of  yellow  tissue  paper. 
The  plate  is  held  by  its  sides  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
lefl  hand,  face  downwards,  the  back  wiped  carefully  with  a  dry  wide 
flat  camel-hair  wash  tool,  to  remove  small  particles  of  cotton  or  dust 
It  is  then  taken  by  the  left  hand  near  comer,  with  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the   left   hand,   or  seized  in  the   centre  by  a  pneumatic 
holder,  and  the  face  dusted  over  with  the  brush.     Before  the  comer 
of  the  plate,  or  the  holder,  is  taken  up  by  the  left  hand,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  neck  and  lip  of  the  collodion  bottle  are  perfectly  free 
from  any  foreign  particles  likely  to  be  carried  on  to  the  plate  by  the 
stream  of  collodion.    The  finger  is  commonly  passed  over  these  parts  to 
clear  away  any  dirt     The  collodion  may  now  be  poured  with  a  steady 
flow  on  to  the  plate  a  little  nearer  to  the  left  hand  than  its  exact  centre. 
While  flowing  the  lower  and  upper  left  comers  are  to  be  gradually 
depressed,  so  that  the  collodion  may  be  fairly  brought  to  the  edges  of  the 
plate,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pool  is  being  increased  by  pouriogi 
The  plate  is  then  to  be  lowered  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  flow  to  the 
right  further  corner,  and  from  this  into  the  bottle,  the  sides  of  the  an^ 
of  plate  being  rested  on  the  lip,  the  plate  being  rocked  and  kept  slightly 
inclined.     The  lower  part  being,  as  it  were,  dragged  against  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  the  latter  is  to  be  closed.     The  plate  is  to  be  held  horittm- 
tally  by  the  pneumatic  holder  for  ten  seconds  to  half  a  minute,  or  cvoa 
more,  according  to  the  setting  quality  of  the  collodion.     If  this  occur 
slowly,  it  will  be  better  to  rest  the  holder  on  some  flat  place  or  shel^  » 
that    the  warmth   of  the  hand  may  not  cause  unequal  evapoialiaiL 
When  the  collodion  is  just  sufficiently  set  to  take  nicely  the  impresskmof 
a  clean  finger-tip  gently  pressed  into  the  film  near  one  edge  of  the  i^ate^ 
the  plate  is  ready  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.     During  the  "  settiof^' 
the  collodion  which  has  reached  the  back,  or  accumulated  in  exoesi 
along  any  edge  of  the  plate,  is  to  be  removed.     The  plate  is  to  be  aw- 
fully detached  from  the  holder  and  placed  on  the  fluted  glass  or  site 
wire  dipper,  to  be  plunged  at  one  gradual  stroke  into  the  nitrate  batk 
Here  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  one  minute,  then  raised  and  lowered 
several  times,  so  as  to  wash  the  surface  well,  and  permitted  to  remain  ift 
the  bath  for  one  or  two  minutes  longer,  when  the  dipper  with  plate  ■ 
to  be  steadily  withdrawn.     If  the  plate  is  withdrawn  too  soon  it  fril 
have  a  gray  streaked  surface,  as  if  oil  and  water  had  been  poured  oa 
the  plate.     As  soon  as  this  appearance  has  given  place  to  a  perfiecti^ 
smooth,  glassy,  gray  surface,  the  plate  is  ready  to  leave  the  bath,  no 
matter  whether  it  has  been  in  a  short  or  long  time.     If  the  plate  remaii 
for  a  short  time,  part  in  the  bath  and  part  out  of  it,  a  disagreeable  tiaafr 
verse  line  will  be  formed  in  the  negative;  therefore  insert  it  with  the  ''OM 
gradual  stroke  "  as  above  recommended.   The  plate  being  remoyed,  it» 
to  be  rested  by  its  lower  edge  on  a  pad  of  clean  blotting-paper,  the  dqfff 
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returned  to  the  bath.  The  back  of  the  plate  frame,  pi.  LXXII,  fig.  i, 
p.  308,  is  to  be  opened,  and  with  the  right  hand  the  plate  is  placed  face 
downwards  in  the  frame,  which  should  be  dry  and  free  of  dust  The 
edge  of  the  plate  frame  which  is  to  be  lowest  in  the  camera  should,  from 
the  introduction  of  the  plate,  be  kept  lowest,  and  that  edge  of  the  plate 
which  was  lowest  in  the  bath  should  have  now  the  same  relation  to  the 
plate-holder ;  and,  to  go  back  a  step,  in  introducing  the  plate  into  the 
bath,  the  edge  along  which  the  collodion  film  is  thinner  is  to  be  selected 
as  the  one  to  be  lowest,  first  in  the  bath  and  then  in  the  frame-holder. 
The  back  is  now  closed,  and  the  frame  covered  with  a  large  piece 
of  black  calico,  and  rested  against  the  wall  or  table.  Next  the  ob- 
server adjusts  the  prism,  removes  the  focussing  screen,  having  glanced 
at  the  image  on  it,  sets  the  covered  card  against  the  achromatic  con- 
denser, passes  the  slide-holder  under  the  focussing  cloth,  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  greyed  screen,  and  lifts  carefully  the  shutter  of  the  frame, 
the  hands  being  under  the  cloth.  All  is  to  remain  for  a  moment  or  two, 
that  vibrations  may  cease,  the  card  then  snatched  without  shaking,  and 
quickly  replaced,  a  period  of  from  half  to  twenty-five  or  thirty-five 
seconds  being  allowed  for  the  image  to  be  impressed.  The  time  must 
be  learnt  by  practice.  The  shutter  is  gently  closed,  the  frame  with- 
dia?m  and  replaced  in  the  cloth,  the  focussing  screen  returned  into  its 
place,  the  card  again  removed,  and  the  image  observed.  The  prism 
may  then  be  covered.  The  observer  now  returns  with  the  slide-holder 
to  the  dark  room,  and  proceeds  to  develop  the  picture.  The  purpose  of 
the  re-observation  of  the  image  is  to  see  if  the  object  and  its  focussing 
have  not  been  in  any  way  deranged,  so  that  if  the  development  is  found 
to  bring  out  a  good  image,  the  operation  can  be  repeated  without  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  camera  before  the  second  plate  is  got  ready. 
944.  Developlnff  the  lnia«e. — Let  us  suppose  the  plate  to  be  a  small 
one.  First  see  that  the  nitrate  bath  is  carefully  plcued  out  of  the  way  of 
all  splashes.  Pour  into  a  clean  developing  glass  an  ounce  or  more  of  the 
iron  developing  solution,  add  the  necessary  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  syrup 
and  alcohol,  and  mix.  Remove  the  plate  from  the  holder,  rest  it  face 
up  on  a  levelled  developing  stand  set  in  a  large  basin  or  pan,  clip  the 
left-hand  opposite  comers  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  commence 
the  second  step  by  flushing  the  surface  with  some  of-  the  iron  solution. 
Tip  the  plate,  that  the  liquid  may  quickly  flow  up  to  all  the  edges,  then 
move  it  gently  about  on  the  top  of  the  stand ;  the  light  from  the  pro- 
tected lamp  or  admitted  through  the  yellow  glass  window  falling  nicely 
on  the  surface,  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  image ;  this,  if  all  be 
correct,  will  increase  steadily  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  if  left  longer,  the 
{date  will  begin  to  grey  all  over.  Just  before  this  ivould  take  place,  tip  up 
the  plate  to  throw  oflf  the  developer,  flush  the  plate  well  with  water  from 
a  jug  or  tap  protected  by  apiece  of  flannel  tied  loosely  ovei  \\^Xoi^xxiQN^ 
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all  the  iron.     Now  examine  the  plate  carefully  by  transmitted  light  from 
the  window  or  lamp  with  yellow  shade,  and  judge  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  carry  out  the  other  operations.     Reflush  the  plate  again  with 
water,  pour  off,  and  now  pour  on  the  fixing  solutions — ^the  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  to  be  preferred.     Let  it  pass  all  over  the  plate,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  the  plate  will  be  cleared  of  the  unaltered  bromo-iodide  <rf 
silver.     Wash  well  front  and  back  with  clean  common  water,  drain  the 
plate  for  a  moment,  and  pour  on  it  along  the  edge  sufficient  of  the  solu- 
tion of  iodo-iodide  of  potassium  to  well  cover  the  surface ;  allow  this  to 
remain  on  the  plate  until  the  grey  colour  of  the  image  passes  to  a  warmer 
tone  (two  or  four  minutes  or  more) ;  pour  off  the  fluid,  examine  it 
quickly  with  a  hand  magnifier  by  ordinary  light     If  the  image  now  has 
the  appearance  of  being  in  focus,  wash  the  plate  well  with  common,  then 
with  clean  fresh  rain  or  distilled  water ;  let  this  stand  on  it  whilst  yoo 
pour  into  a  clean  developing  glass  about  2^,  3,  or  more  drachms  oi  the 
pyrogallic  solution ;  add  to  this  from  six  to  ten  drops  of  the  30^™ 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  add  two  to  four  drops  of  the  nitro-silver  sote- 
tion,  mix  these  by  twirling  the  hand  holding  the  developing  glass,  pom 
off  the  water  from  the  plate,  and  carefully  pour  on  along  the  edge » 
corner  this  mixed  fluid,  so  as  to  flow  to  the  edges;  rock  as  beftaei 
after  a  brief  period,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  image,  rctam 
the  fluid  to  the  developing  glass  and  pour  on  again ;  repeat  this  sewrd 
times,  just  holding  the  plate  in  the  intervals  between  the  eye  and  lan^ 
to  judge  of  the  increased  intensity,  which,  when  it  appears  suffidoi^ 
should  in  the  darkest  parts  permit  the  flame  of  the  lamp  or  y^SkfV 
window,  to  be  just  seen  through.     Now  wash  well  with  water,  and  finish 
with  a  little  soft  water.     With  a  small  towel  wipe  the  back,  and  set  the 
plate  to  drain  in  a  plate-rack,  attaching  to  the  lower  corner  a  small  piece 
of  blotting-paper,  or  the  plate  can  be  dried  off  at  once  over  the  laii^ 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  judge  of  the  real  intensity  gained  under™ 
treatment,  when  the  image  is  observed  by  yellow  light ;  therefore,  ate 
the  flowing  over  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  the  remainder  of 
the  operations  can  be  conducted  by  the  direct  light  of  the  small  lamp,w 
any  moderate  diffused  light. 

Should  the  development  have  been  carried  a  little  too  far,  or  shooM 
the  fine  transparent  markings  appear  thickened  or  clouded,  before  set 
ting  up  the  plate  to  drain,  flush  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  i>arts  of  fc 
cyanide  and  iodide  solutions  and  distilled  water,  then  well  wash.  Under 
this  treatment  many  of  the  minute  spots  and  half-toned  points  become 
remarkably  brightened.  Some  prefer  to  intensify  before  using  the 
cyanide  solution,  by,  first,  under  non-actinic  light,  after  the  iron  dc«- 
loper  has  been  we//  washed  from  the  plate,  pouring  on  the  pyro  solutioo, 
with  a  little  alcohol,  returning  it  to  the  developing  glass,  then  adding  4e 
mixed  silver  solutions  and  repouring  on  and  oflf  the  plate,  until  we 
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lage  has  been  brought  up  to  the  necessary  intensity,  when  it  is  to  be 
ell  washed,  and  then  treated  with  the  hypo-fixing  solution  or  the 
ranide.  Or  the  operator  may  proceed  to  intensify  after  well  washing 
I  the  iron  solution,  after  clearing  by  cyanide  or  hypo  solutions,  using 
le  pyro  and  silver  solutions,  without  the  previous  use  of  the  iodo-iodide 
f  potassium  solution.  The  fixing  solutions  are  returned  to  their  respec- 
ve  vessels  (short  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jugs  are  convenient),  and  can 
e  used  over  and  over  again,  adding  a  fresh  quantity  as  occasion  may 
Kjuire ;  but  the  cyanide  solution  must  not  be  left  exposed,  for  it  soon 
ises  cyayiogen,  and  the  vapours  are  deleterious.  Keep  the  hands  con- 
Qually  wiped  in  these  operations.  If  the  plate,  after  the  application  of 
le  iron  solution  and  cyanide  solution,  have  the  appearance  of  under 
xposure,  the  image  indistinct  in  detail— or  of  being  over  exposed,  the 
nage  of  a  too  dark  and  uniform  character  throughout — or  of  being  out 
f  focus — it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  proceed  to  further  develop  it ; 
ash  It  and  carry  it  to  the  light,  examine  it  with  the  hand  magnifier,  as 
ome  part,  not  that  specially  focussed,  may  appear  the  sharpest  and 
erve  to  indicate  the  alteration  required  on  re-focussing.  If  any  extra- 
eous  light  should  have  entered,  through  defects  in  the  camera  or  at  the 
ertical  frame,  or  from  the  slide-holder,  or  when  preparing  the  plate  in 
\xe  darkened  room,  or  before  applying  the  fixing  solutions ;  or  if  the 
itrate  bath  and  chemicals  be  not  in  perfect  condition,  the  plate  when 
leared  will  appear  fogged  or  misty,  and  not  yield  good  prints. 

Generally  it  is  advisable,  when  the  negative  appears  correct,  to  take 
second  one  under  the  same  arrangements,  only  re-arranging  the  prism ; 
eidom  can  the  exact  relations  be  re-established,  and  after  the  rendering 
f  another  negative  it  may  be  found  that  the  little  alteration  in  the 
llumination,  barely  visible  on  the  screen  to  the  eye,  has  given  a  still 
acre  perfect  character  to  the  image,  or  further  developed  some  of  the 
iner  markings. 

S4ft.  Of  Increasinff  the  Intensity  of  the  NeiratlTe. — There  is  much 
lifficulty  in  obtaining  a  clean  dense  negative,  which  shall  preserve  dis- 
inctoess  in  the  finest  markings.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  procure 
;reater  intensity  by  the  intensifying  processes,  the  fresh  deposit  of  silver, 
rith  the  shrinking  of  the  collodion  in  drying,  will  often  so  completely 
lose  up  these  lines  that  their  definition  becomes  lost  in  the  print.  To 
ndeavour  to  still  preserve  these  and  add  printing  intensity  to  the  nega- 
ive,  some  employ  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Dissolve  in 
f  02.  of  distilled  or  soft  water,  1 2  grains  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  or 
orrosive  sublimate ;  label  the  solution  Poison.  After  developing  with 
ron,  washing  and  continuing  the  development  with  the  silver  and  pyro 
olutions,  fixing,  and  re-washing,  the  plate  is  flushed  with  the  sublimate 
iquid  (which  is  allowed  to  remain  on  until  the  image  becomes  of  a  dark 
pey  colour  if  the  solution  be  used  weaker,  2  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  water), 
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then  well  washed,  and  recovered  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  from  i  to  2  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  water;  this  will  give  the  image 
a  dirty  grey  or  green  tinge,  which  will  often  dry  of  a  darker  colour.  The 
bichloride  can  also  be  used  after  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  taking 
care  to  wash  the  surface  well  before  applying  it,  then  again  washing  off 
with  water,  the  plate  may  be  covered  with  an  old  weak  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  or  a  few  drops  to  half  a  drachm  or  more  of  the  strong 
liquor  of  ammonia  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  in 
water.  Some  employ  iodide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  thus  gain  the  advantage  of  using  the  mercury  and  iodide  in  one 
operation.  In  cases  in  which  the  bichloride  has  been  used  to  add  to  the 
intensity,  the  negatives  when  dry  often  present  a  remarkable  sharpness ; 
but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  when  the  plate  has  been  dried, 
spontaneously  even,  the  moment  it  is  handled  the  collodion  flies  and 
cracks  often  into  the  image ;  to  prevent  this  it  is  requisite  to  pour  over 
the  plate,  after  the  last  washing,  a  weak  mucilage  or  gum-water.  In  this 
case  care  must  be  taken  to  well  dry  the  plate  prior  to  varnishing,  as  gum 
is  to  a  small  extent  an  absorbent  of  moisture. 

In  the  journals  and  manuals  on  general  photography  various  methods 
are  set  forth  to  endeavour  to  procure  by  one  operation  sufficient  inten* 
sity  to  print  from.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  strongly  recommends  gelatine 
soaked,  the  water  poured  off,  then  acted  on  (without  heat  in  all  the 
operations)  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  to  be  taken  up  by  the  gradual 
addition,  when  cool,  of  clean  iron  filings  or  thin  iron  wire,  and  the  exoeB 
of  acid  finally  removed  by  the  acetate  of  soda.  Others  have  proposed 
the  solution  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid  or  nitric  acid  and  the  addition  of 
this,  from  a  few  drops  upwards,  to  the  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  or 
ammonio-sulphate  of  iron  developer,  without  the  acetic  acid  (Dr.  Towlei^ 
method).  Some  use  honey  or  a  little  albumen  added  to  the  pyro-acetic 
and  silver  solution  for  the  same  object 

S46.  Varnistainff  the  Plate. — ^When  the  plates  are  diy,  clean  off  die 
edges  with  a  damp  cloth  held  on  the  forefinger  nail,  wipe  well  the  bad^ 
and  hold  the  plate  before  a  clear  fire  until  moderately  warm  to  the  back 
of  the  hand ;  take  it  by  one  comer  and  pour  on  the  varnish  (Soehnde  if 
very  good).  Allow  it  to  flow  freely  over  the  surface,  and  remain  for  half 
a  minute  or  less  on  it,  then  pour  back  the  surplus  into  the  bottle  fiaa 
one  corner,  not  rocking  the  plate ;  let  it  drain  a  little,  then  hold  die 
plate  towards  the  fire  vertically,  the  edges  from  which  the  varnish  wai 
poured  being  downwards,  and  wipe  them  with  a  piece  of  rag  or  tis8ll^ 
paper,  to  prevent  a  thickened  line  being  formed  and  extending  inwaidl 
as  the  plate  dries.  If  intended  for  enlarging,  it  is  far  better  not  to 
varnish  the  plate  in  any  way;  but  to  prevent  the  surface  from  beiqg 
injured,  it  may  be  flowed  with  weak  albumen,  then  dried,  and  pimped 
into  a  dish  of  alcohol. 
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S49*  Of  Cteftiiliiv  Old  Plates. — ^The  soiled  and  used  plates  can  be 
cleaned  by  the  fresh  use  of  washing  soda ;  those  varnished  should  be 
allowed  to  soak  in  a  very  hot  strong  solution  of  this  substance,  or  rubbed 
with  a  pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  nitric  acid ;  or  treated  by  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea's  method.  If  they  are  to  be  used  again  they  must  be  cleaned  with 
great  care. 

PRINTING. 

The  negative,  if  it  be  preferred,  can  be  handed  to  a  professional 
photographic  printer,  who,  however,  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  object,  or  its  chief  characteristics  should  be  pointed 
out  to  him  ;  otherwise  a  print  may  be  returned  bearing  anything  but  a 
semblance  to  the  real  appearance  of  the  object,  as  seen  in  the  micro- 
scope ;  the  tendency  generally  being  to  over-print  and  render  a  delicate 
object  heavy  and  out  of  all  character.  We  shall  complete  this  chapter 
by  offering  such  instructions  as  may  at  least  enable  the  amateur  to  print 
for  himself. 

S48.  Fre|iariii9  the  Paper,  Exposing  and  Wastalny. — Select  albu- 
menised  paper,  the  best  procurable,  either  Rive  or  Saxe,  and  such  as  is 
used  for  the  finest  cartes  de  visite.  Cut  the  sheet  into  six  equal  parts 
or  to  the  size  convenient  for  sensitising,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the 
negatives,  taking  care  not  to  soil  the  surface  with  the  fingers. 

Take  the  paper  by  the  diagonal  corners,  bend  it  slightly  back  and 
lower  it  gradually,  without  any  stoppage,  albumen  side  downwards,  on 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  60  to  80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and 
about  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  four  or  six  ounces  of  liquid.  Be  careful 
that  no  air  bubbles  are  confined  beneath  the  paper.  To  ascertain  this, 
lift  the  comer  by  a  pair  of  bone  forceps.  Allow  the  paper  to  remain  from 
one  to  two  minutes  for  the  80  grain  solution,  and  three  minutes  for  the 
60  grain  solution.  The  object  is  to  form  a  chloride  of  silver  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen.  Pin  up  to  drain,  and  append 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper  at  the  lowest  corner.  When  surface  dry,  if 
required  at  once,  the  drying  may  be  hastened  by  placing  the  papers  in 
a  box  lined  with  blotting  paper  and  heated  by  a  warm  clean  brick  or 
corked  jar  of  hot  water.  The  paper  must  be  prepared  in  non-actinic 
light,  and  can  be  preserved  for  future  use  in  a  preservative-case  sold 
for  the  purpose. 

The  negatives  are  wiped  on  the  back,  placed  face  up  in  the  printing  - 
frames,  figs.  2  to  5,  pi.  LXXII,  the  sensitised  paper  put  face  down- 
wards on  them,  then  covered  by  a  pad  of  red  blotting  paper  or  cloth, 
and  the  back  of  the  printing  frame  properly  closed.  These  frames, 
covered  by  a  dark  cloth,  are  carried  to  the  window  ledge  or  table  at  an 
open  window,  and  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  direct  sun's  rays.  After 
the  edge  of  the  paper  is  seen  to  be  well  browned  or  bronzed,  the  back 
of  the  printing  fi:ame  can  be  carefully  opened  in  diffused  light)  tK^  "^xvxvx. 
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quickly  examined,  the  back  reclosed,  and  the  frame  retiuned  to  the 
same  position  if  not  already  sufficiently  printed.    Mr.  Deecke  disfdayi 
great  patience  and  skill  in  slowly  printing  in  diffused  light     He  coven 
and  uncovers  part  after  part  of  the  negative,  to  allow  for  the  varyii^ 
density  of  the  different  parts  of  the  picture,  due  to  the  varying  thickness 
or  opacity  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  microscopic  object     Some- 
times the  printing  is  better  if  conducted  in  a  north  light,  or  under 
ordinary  daylight  instead  of  sunlight,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
negative.     The  paper  and  the  prints  are  to  be  kept  in  dark  boxes  or 
drawers ;  but  in  the  intervals,  while  waiting  for  the  printing  to  go  on, 
the  prints  are  to  be  taken  from  the  dark,  and  in  diffused  light  trimmed, 
and  then  returned  to  the  box  or  drawer.     Much  of  the  elegance  of  & 
photograph  depends  upon  its  being  correctly  trimmed     The  best  and 
simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  lay  the  print,  face  up,  on  a  plate  of  j^asi, 
to  cover  just  that  part  of  the  print  required,  by  a  plate  glass  pattern,  traij 
cut  .with  a  diamond,  and  with  edges  perhaps  ground,  and  then  to  nm 
a  s/iarp  knife  at  a  single  stroke  through  the  paper  close  to  each  edge^  in 
turn,  of  the  pattern.     When  the  printing  is  finished  float  the  prints  £ice 
downwards  on  a  large  flat  dish  of  clean  rain  water,  then  on  common 
water  in  another  dish ;  afterwards  plunge  them  under  water  in  anodicr 
deep  vessel,  allow  them  to  remain  for  Ave  or  ten  minutes,  occasionaDf 
stirring  them  about,  and  relay  another  set.     One  of  the  above  waten 
should,  before  putting  the  prints  in,  have  a  small  pinch  of  common 
salt  added,  just  enough  to  turn  the  prints  to  a  bright  red  colour.     (TUb 
contrasts  with  the  colour  the  prints  assume  in  the  toning-bath,  and 
enables  one  to  better  appreciate  when  the  tcHiing  is  sufficient)    Theyne 
now  ready  for  toning.     Some  plunge  them  into  water  and  change  die 
water  several  times,  but  in  this  case  the  backs  are  wetted  and  the  on- 
changed  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver  admitted  into  the  pores  of  Ae 
paper,  which  is  not  advisable.     Before  placing  the  prints  in  the  toniqg 
solution  it  is  as  well  to  let  them  drain  against  the  sides  of  the  disli,  if 
of  small  size ;  if  larger,  to  at  least  wipe  over  the  front  and  back  with 
a  glass  rod,  so  as  not  to  pass  them  into  the  toning  bath  in  a  veiy  net 
state. 

S49.  Toning. — The  toning  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  »— 
8  drachms  of  distilled  water ;  7  }4  grains  of  chloride  of  gold.  If  Ae 
solution  is  not  to  be  used  at  once,  i  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be 
added  to  the  above  solution,  which  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottk 
in  the  dark. 

Pour  one  drachm  of  the  gold  solution  into  a  clean  developing  ffam 
or  measure,  and  add  one  ounce  of  distilled  or  soft  water.  Into  anocher 
clean  glass  vessel  put  half  an  ounce  of  soft  water,  and  5  grains  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.  Part  of  the  soda  solution  is  to  be  added  to  die 
gold,  gradually  stirring  during  the  time.     The  solution  is  to  be  lestad 
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^ith  blue  litmus  paper.  The  addition  of  soda  solution  is  to  be 
cautiously  continued,  until  the  paper  is  no  longer  reddened,  A  drop 
or  two  more  of  the  soda  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  neutralised  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold  poured  into  a  clean  small  flat  dish,  and  mixed 
with  about  8  ounces  of  soft  water.  Set  this  near  to  the  window 
screened  by  the  yellow  curtain  or  glass.  Remove  the  washed  and 
drained  prints  from  the  dish,  and  pass  them  into  the  toning  solution, 
a  few  at  a  time.  Here  they  are  to  be  kept  in  motion  :  as  they  appear 
to  darken,  just  lift  the  curtain  aside  and  note  the  tint  they  have  assumed 
by  daylight,  but  they  must  not  remain  exposed  to  the  light  any  time,  or 
the  white  parts  will  be  injured.  The  other  dishes  should  likewise  be 
attended  to  and  covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  paper  to  keep  the  light 
from  them.  In  the  toning  bath  the  prints  gradually  lose  their  red 
colour,  becoming  of  a  warm  brown,  then  of  a  warm  black,  and,  lastly, 
of  a  cold  gray  black  colour.  If  the  prints  are  removed  when  warm 
black,  the  photographs  when  finished  will  be  of  about  the  tone  of 
pictures  in  the  portrait  galleries.  If  taken  out  sooner  they  will  be  more 
red;  if  later,  more  black.  As  fast  as  toned,  the  prints  are  passed  into  a 
dish  of  clean  water.  The  toning  should  all  be  done,  and  the  dishes 
and  glass  rods  used  in  handling  the  prints  put  away  before  the  fingers 
even  touch  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Even  the  dish  containing  the 
prints  should  be  put  on  one  side  until  the  fixing  solution  is  ready.  The 
toning  solution  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle,  and  the  portion  above  the 
precipitate  which  falls,  decanted  each  time  it  is  used  into  the  toning 
dish,  a  little  of  the  soda  and  gold  solutions  being  added  at  each  toning. 
The  quantity  of  the  toning  solution  prepared  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  number  of  prints,  about  i  grain  of  gold  to  one  full  sheet  of 
paper. 

SS«.  Another  Tonins  Solntlon. — One  grain  of  chloride  of  gold,  or 
I  drachm  of  the  solution,  is  to  be  neutralised  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  9  or  lo  ounces  of  soft  water,  then  half  a  drachm  of  the  crystallised 
acetate  is  to  be  added.  This  is  to  be  used  the  day  after  making ;  it 
keeps  well,  and  can  be  strengthened  by  adding  freshly  made  solution 
prepared  somewhat  stronger.  Occasionally  the  neutral  or  alkaline 
solution  of  gold-bath  will  not  act ;  but  if  tho  dish  be  set  over  a  jug  or 
basin  of  hot  water,  the  toning  action  will  commence,  or  a  few  drops  of 
tbe  chloride  of  gold  may  be  added.  Good  toned  prints  have  also  been 
produced  by  using  the  weakened  neutral  solution  of  gold  and  soda, 
for  the  next  lot  of  prints,  adding  some  fresh  solution  of  gold.  Other 
toning  solutions  are  made  with  biborate,  or  phosphate  of  soda ;  also  with 
acetate  and  chloride  of  lime. 

The  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  has  now  to  be  removed  from  the  paper. 

SUU  nxlii«. — ^The  fixing  solution  is  made  by  putting  into  a  gutta- 
percha dish^kept  for  this  purpose  only,  according  to  the  siz;^9Jid  tvmxc\^^x 
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of  the  prints, — 2  otinceft  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  8  or  10  oiuices  of 
soft  water. 

As  a  precaution,  in  case  the  hyposulphite  should  be  add,  a  smdl 
lump  of  chalk  or  whiting  is  to  be  added.  Remove  the  prints  from  die 
water,  drain  well,  if  convenient,  against  the  sides  of  the  dish,  then  pus 
them  singly  into  the  fixing  solution,  keeping  them  there,  in  the  CMe  of 
a  thin  paper,  for  10  minutes,  and  a  thick  paper  for  15  minutes.  They 
must  be  kept  in  motion.  These  different  processes  should  be  con- 
ducted more  or  less  continuously  so  as  not  to  lose  time. 

When  the  prints  are  removed  from  the  hyposulphite,  drain  well,  tfaco 
pass  them  into  a  vessel  of  clean  water,  which  should  be  char^;ed  often 
during  the  first  hour,  draining  completely  each  time.  They  may  then 
be  left  for  6  hours  or  longer,  the  water  being  changed  every  half  hour, 
or  kept  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  They  are  to  be  finished  by 
soaking  them  for  a  short  time  in  hot  water.  After  this  they  axe  had 
face  upwards  on  bibulous  paper  to  dry.  The  hyposulphite  solution 
should  be  used  when  freshly  made. 

su.  or  Mountinff  the  Prints. — ^The  most  accurate  prints  are  thoK 
which  are  not  mounted ;  because,  in  the  mounting,  the  print  becomes 
wider  or  longer,  according  as  the  print  is  cut  across  or  with  the  leqtt 
of  the  original  sheet  The  comers  simply  might  be  fastened  to  a  stiff 
mount  by  flour  or  starch  paste.  If  for  any  reason,  however,  the  prints 
are  to  be  mounted,  dip  them  one  by  one  into  water,  and  pile  them  one 
on  the  other,  face  down,  on  a  plate  of  glass.  Thoroughly  squeese  die 
water  from  the  pile.  Press  a  blotter  for  an  instant  to  every  part  of  Ae 
back  of  the  top  print,  and  then  apply  evenly  to  the  back  by  means  of  a 
brush,  somewhat  thick,  almost  stiff  starch  paste.  Lift  one  comer  of 
the  print  with  a  penknife,  and  then  the  whole  print  by  the  fingen^  torn 
it  over  into  its  proper  position  on  the  card  or  paper  mount,  and 
thoroughly  press  it  home  with  a  clean  blotter.  Thus  treat  each  prat  of 
the  pile  in  turn.  To  "finish**  the  mounted  picture,  photognphen 
lightly  sponge  the  front  with  a  solution  of  French  soap  in  alcohol,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  pass  the  picture  between  hot  polished  steel  rollenL 

SSS.  Photoffraptas  of  Hicroscopte  Objects  fbr  the  Hacie  VuM0lk 
— Although  no  means  are  yet  known  by  which  a  minute  (AjeC^ 
magnified  by  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  can  be  thrown  npen 
a  screen  so  as  to  be  seen  by  a  number  of  persons  at  once,  almost  the 
same  result  has  been  obtained  by  magnifying  a  photograph  of  tk 
object  in  an  oxy-hydrogen  magic  lantern.  It  may  not  be  out  of  j/btOt  [ 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  negatives  best  suited  for  enlargement,  and  At 
mode  of  enlarging  to  a  moderate  size.  The  negative  should  be  deff 
without  stains,  and  if  containing  only  a  single  object — or  ol^ecli 
separated, — ^the  field  should  be  only  sufficiently  dense  not  to  alloiraaf 
light  to  pass  through  in  the  period  of  time  necessary  to  aeOBl  > 
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reversed  copy  or  positive  on  glass.  To  effect  this  there  are  several 
ways.  If  to  be  of  the  same  size,  a  sensitised,  albumenised,  or  tannin 
prepared  plate,  dry,  has  the  negative  laid  carefully  face  down  on  the 
I^epared  surface,  and  fixed  as  in  a  printing  frame,  or  held  very  tightly, 
then  exposed  to  ordinary  day-light  for  a  few  seconds,  or  else  for  a 
longer  period  opposite  a  fish-tail  gas-light.  When  impressed  the  nega- 
tive is  removed,  and  the  image  developed  in  the  manner  employed  for 
the  kind  of  film  used.  A  very  fine  deposit  is  requisite,  therefore  the 
development  should  be  gradual ;  great  diversity  of  tone  is  procured  by 
using  various  articles  in  the  developer,  or  following  its  re-application,  as 
honey,  raspberry  syrup,  &c.,  or  the  image  when  cleared  by  cyanide  of 
potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  well  washed,  may  be  toned  by 
a  gold-toning  solution. 

If  to  be  taken  on  a  wet  plate,  a  proper  copying  camera  or  two  draw 
cameras  are  commonly  used :  the  negative,  face  towards  the  interior 
of  die  camera,  is  placed  in  the  ordinary  camera  slide,  and  this  inserted 
in  its  place  and  opened.  A  portrait  combination  is  fitted  to  the  opposite 
end  of  this  camera  if  the  negative  is  to  be  in  any  way  enlarged, — if  not 
■to  another  camera,  and  the  front  lens  made  to  face  the  negative ;  the 
two  cameras  are  then  fixed  face  to  face,  and  the. light  round  the  aperture 
of  the  lenses  and  the  junction  with  the  additional  camera  made  abso^ 
lutely  light-tight :  the  cameras  thus  fixed  to  any  board  are  placed  so 
that  the  negative  faces  a  north  light ;  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion 
of  the  combination,  and  the  draw-part  of  either  or  both  cameras,  a 
sharp  image  of  the  negative  is  to  be  formed  on  the  grayed  glass  of  the 
second  camera,  and  then  received  as  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  the 
prepared  plate :  a  short  exposure  only  is  needed.  It  is  as  well  to  limit 
the  field  by  placing  a  piece  of  thick  black  paper  with  the  necessary  sized 
and  shaped  aperture  in  it,  on  the  back  of  the  negative  before  placing  it  in 
the  slide.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  negative  in  its  position 
in  case  of  accident.  Or  a  copy  can  be  made  by  placing  the  negative  in 
a  vertical  frame  supported  on  a  table  near  an  open  window,  and  a  large 
white  card  or  mirror  placed  a  little  distance  off,  at  an  angle  behind  it, 
so  as  to  illuminate  the  surface  equally  by  transmitted  light,  and  the 
ordinary  camera  used  as  in  copying  engravings  or  pictures, — care  being 
taken  that  the  reflected  light  from  the  screen  is  not  thrown  into  the 
lens  as  well  as  transmitted  through  the  negative.  A  proper  copying 
camera  is  the  best  In  enlarging,  some  employ  a  special  reflector,  when 
die  position  of  the  negative  must  be  arranged  with  care.  The  positive 
thus  obtained  can  in  its  turn  be  made  to  furnish  a  second  negative  of 
a  similar,  larger,  or  smaller  size. 

As  these  photographs  abound  in  delicate  detail,  an  oxy-hydrogen 
or  electric  lantern  with  achromatic  lenses  is  necessary  for  their  proper 
display.    The  lantern   and  arrangements  for  producing  the  light  are 
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shown  in  pi.  LXXIII.    The  lantern  should  be  made  of  old  seasoned 
mahogany,  so  that  warping  may  not  be  produced  by  the  very  intense 
heat  of  the  lime  light      Behind  the  spring  stage,  which  carries  the 
photographic  slide,  M.   T.  T.  Taylor  has  placed  a    combination  of 
lenses,  3j^  inches  in  diameter,  called  "the  condenser."     (&if  paper  in 
Reports  of  the  British  Association.)     The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  light  emitted  by  a  cylinder  of  lime 
rendered  incandescent  by  an  ignited  jet  of  oxy-hydrogen   gas,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  photograph,  through  which  it  passes,  and  then  con- 
verges upon  an  achromatic  combination  placed  at  a  proper  focal  distance 
in  front.     The  rays  on   passing  onwards   diverge,  and   the   enlarged 
shadow  of  the  photograph  is  projected  upon  an  opaque  or  transparent 
screen.     By  this  means  all  the  details  of  an  object  less  than  a  pin's 
point  in  size  may  be   shown  with    perfect  definition,   twenty  feet  in 
diameter.     The  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  from  any  house  gas-supply 
by  simply  connecting  the  tap  of  a  gas  bracket  by  a  piece  of  flexible 
tubing  with  the  hydrogen  tube  of  the  jet.     The  oxygen  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  manganese  in  a 
proper  retort,  and  collecting  the  gas  in  a  wedge-shaped  gas-bag,  after 
passing  it  through  a  washing  bottle  to  purify  it.     Condensed  oxygen 
may  now  be  purchased  ready  for  use  in  strong  iron  bottles.     The  stop- 
cock of  the  gas-bag  is  connected  with  the  oxygen  tube  of  the  jet  by 
flexible  tubing.     The  jet  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
accident  to  occur  in  the  shape  of  an  explosion,  the  gases  only  being 
combined  at  the  extremity  of  the  jet     When  house  gas  is  not  attainable 
the  jet  of  oxygen  may  be  forced  through  a  spirit  flame  on  to  the  lime 
ball,  or  if  a  small  disc  of  seven  feet  in  diameter  is  considered  sufficient, 
such  photographs  may  be  shown  by  means  of  a  paraffine  or  other  hydro- 
carbon lamp,  if  the  triple  condenser  and  single  achromatic  lens  be  cm* 
ployed.     The  most  intense  light  is  obtained  by  replacing  the  house-gas 
(carburetted  hydrogen)  with  pure  hydrogen,  and  burning  both  gases 
under  an  increased  pressure,  and  mixed  in  a  suitable  jet,  just  before 
being  forced  upon  the  lime  ball. 

SS4.  Iron  cas  BottieH. — ^The  India-rubber  gas-bags  are  now  super 
seded  by  the  use  of  iron  bottles  charged  by  means  of  condensing  pumps 
with  the  gas  to  the  pressure  of  30  atmospheres.  One  bottle  is  equivalent 
in  contents  to  six  of  the  gas-bags  formerly  employed.  These  iron  reser- 
voirs are  cheaper  and  last  longer  than  the  gas-bags,  and  in  them  die 
gases  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  They  are  always  ready  for 
use ;  the  cumbrous  pressure  boards  and  weights  are  disj>ensed  with,  and 
they  are  free  from  danger  if  purchased  from  a  maker  that  can  be  relied  on. 
(S^  Mr.  Highley's  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  January  4tli, 
1863.)  Mr.  How,  of  St  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  provides  the  requisite 
instruments  and  apparatus.  A  list  of  books  on  photography  of  value  til 
the  practical  operator  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  present  vohtme. 
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8S4.*  On  the  Use  of  Celrtlno«Br#intdc   Hit  Flates  tme 
Hleroyrftphj. — It  is  probable  that  the  dry  plates  will  be  found  veiy 
advantageous  for  taking  photographs  of  microscopic  objects.     They  axe 
far  more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  moist  plates  and,  consequently, 
much  greater  care  is  required  in  manipulation,  and  especially  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  dark  chamber,  for  an  amount  of  light  which  would 
not  affect  the  ordinary  plan  would  cause  fogging  in  the  plate  or  entixely 
interfere  with  the  dry  process.     Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  of 
38,  Great  Queen  Street,  have  recently  prepared  plates  which  are  ten 
times  as  sensitive  as  ordinary  wet  plates.     Professor  H.  Vogel  speaks  of 
the  "  astonishing  results  "  obtained  by  this  process.    Dr.  Clifford  Mexcer 
has  seen  an  image  produced,  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  gas  light,  in 
two  seconds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  is  well  suited  for 
photc  micrography.    The  observer  who  adopts  this  plan  must,  howeva^ 
be  extremely  careful  in  following  out  all  the  details.     Full  description  of 
the  method  of  proceeding,  together  with  the  prepared  plates  and  all  the 
chemicals  required,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright, Photographic  Chemists,  38,  Great  Queen  Street,  Long  Acxe, 
London. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  FACTS  BY  MICROSCOPICAL  INVESTIGATION — 
OF  THE  HIGHEST  MAGNIFYING  POWERS  YET  MADE,  AND  OF  THE 
BEST  METHODS  OF  USING  THEM — NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING 
SPECIMENS  FOR  EXAMINATION  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  POWERS — ^NEW 
VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  STRUCTURE,  GROWTH,  AND  NUTRITION 
OF  TISSUES — OF  LIFE — OF  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  ACTION  OF  A 
NERVOUS  APPARATUS — BIOPLASM   CONCERNED   IN   MENTAL  ACTION. 

In  this  part  of  my  book,  I  propose  to  consider  how  objects  may  be 
most  satisfactorily  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers  yet 
made,  and  how  the  most  minute  structural  peculiarities  may  be  demon- 
strated. I  shall  venture  to  describe  in  detail  the  special  methods  which 
I  have  employed  in  my  investigations  upon  the  minute  structure  ol 
various  textures  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  course  of  development  and  growth  of  living  beings.  By  the 
method  of  investigation  referred  to,  not  only  may  sections  of  any  tissue 
be  prepared  sufficiently  thin  to  be  subjected  to  examination  by  powers 
magnifying  upwards  of  5,000  diameters,  but  the  vessels  of  the  tissues 
may  be  injected  and  afterwards  displayed  in  the  same  preparations. 

This  part  of  my  subject,  the  details  of  which  have  been  introduced 
for  the  consideration  of  the  more  advanced  student,  should  not  be 
taken  up  by  beginners,  at  any  rate,  before  they  have  honestly  gone 
through  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  and  have  perfected  them- 
selves in  the  various  operations  there  indicated.  When  elementary 
principles  and  practical  details  have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  the 
observer  may  begin  to  practise  the  process  of  staining  tissues,  p.  122, 
and  may  endeavour  to  make  exceedingly  thin  sections  of  tissues  of 
vaiying  degrees  of  softness,  toughness  and  resistance,  p.  92.  In  this 
way  he  will  gradually  be  led  on  to  undertake  original  investigations, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  he  may  make,  no  doubt, 
important  improvements  in  the  methods  of  preparation  now  in  use  will 
be  devised  by  him.  The  student  who  desires  to  ascertain  the  truth 
concerning  many  scientific  questions  must  not  be  deterred  by  any  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  the  part  of  authorities,  however  popular,  concerning 
this  or  any  other  special  method  of  investigation,  for  new  processes  are 
almost  invariably  condemned,  and  advance  in  this  branch  of  ix^cx^^si^^ 
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pica!  investigation  labours  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  bong 
appreciated  only  by  a  very  limited  number  of  persons.  Nor  must  the 
student  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  observer,  trouble  himself  about 
the  imaginings  of  popular  celebrities  who  proclaim  all  living  things  to 
be  matter  only,  declare  that  vital  actions  are  mechanical,  and  expatiate 
upon  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  microscopical  investigation  to 
audiences  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  and  who  do  their  utmost  to  exdte 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  an  instrument  by  which  anyone  may  coih 
clusively  prove,  contrary  to  their  dictum,  that  living  beings  are 
not  in  the  least  degree  like  any  machine  that  is  known  and  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  physical  and  vital  phenomena.  Unfortu- 
nately a  considerable  section  of  the  public  at  this  time  insists  that 
mechanical  views  concerning  all  life  shall  be  taught  far  and  ¥ride^ 
and  therefore  sustains  and  encourages  and  rewards  with  applause  and 
notoriety  those  who  obey  its  mandates. 

SSS.  In   Defence  of  the  Use  of  Terj  hlirli  Haffni^ns   P«wara. — 
Before  describing  the  highest  magnifying  powers  and  the  method  of 
using  them,  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  their  use  and  to  endeavour  to  answer  some 
of  the  most  important     Some  persons  still  persist  in  asserting  that  no 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  powers  magnifying  more  than  300 
diameters.     Now,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  answer  the  many 
frivolous  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  this  and  other  methods 
of  observation,  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.     It  is  obvious  that  evciy 
observer  has  a  perfect  right  to  work  as  he  likes,  while  to  praise  any 
processes  of  investigation  supposed  to  be  advantageous  and  to  condemn 
those  considered  objectionable  is  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  alL     Some 
authorities  disparage  means  of  research  which  they  themselves  cannot 
or  will  not  employ.     Although  for  example  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  simplest  and  only  efficient  manner  of  introducing  fluid  into  all  paiti 
of  a  tissue  is  to  inject  it  by  the  vessels,  some  who  do  not  inject  lefiise 
to  admit  that  this  is  so.     Moreover  there  are  individuals  who  will  main- 
tain that  those  appearances  can  alone  be  trusted,  and  accepted  as  natoal 
appearances,  which  result  from  observations  upon  tissues  immersed  in 
water.    Now  although  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  gained  by  subjecting  sped* 
mens  immersed  in  water  to  the  highest  powers,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
those  authorities  who  maintain  that  everything  ought  to  be  examined  in 
water,  and  assert  that  little  is  gained  by  the  use  of  high  powers,  whidi 
they  pronounce  to  be  useless,  are  in  error  as  regaids  the  correctness  of 
their  contention  as  well  as  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based.    To 
the  use  of  water  there  are  grave  objections.     Water  alters  many  tissues 
extremely,  and  completely  destroys  some  of  the  most  delicate  textare& 
Its  limpid  character  renders  it  impossible  to  fray  out  many  delicate 
tissues  immersed  in  it,  while  an  amount  of  pressure  sufficient  to  make 
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tissues  thin  enough  for  observation  with  high  powers  causes  their  com- 
plete destruction.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  not  a  few  observers  still  use 
water  and  solutions  of  which  water  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  refuse 
to  adopt  or  admit  any  principles  opposed  to  this  plan.  No  wonder 
they  condemn  the  use  of  high  powers.  Not  content  with  working  on 
in  their  own  way,  many  do  all  they  can  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
«ibservations  made  upon  any  principles  with  which  they  are  not 
acquainted.  If  anyone  makes  out  new  points  of  structure  by  any  new 
method,  all  that  an  authority  who  differs  from  him  has  to  do,  if  he 
desires  to  upset  his  views,  is  to  state  that  the  structure  described  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  specimens  prepared  in  the  "  natural  way,"  and  that  there- 
fore the  appearances  are  altogether  fallacious  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  quite  erroneous.  If  an  authority  simply  denies  the  existence 
of  what  he  has  himself  been  unable  to  see,  he  is  but  too  often  implicitly 
believed,  although  he  may  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  try  the  only 
method  of  investigation  by  which  the  appearances  in  question  could  be 
seen.  In  these  days  if  only  a  man  gains  reputation  in  one  branch  of 
science,  the  public  allows  him  to  usurp  authority  in  others.  He  may 
have  studied  physics  and  chemistry  for  many  years,  and  so  become  an 
authority  on  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  his  dicta  con- 
cerning contagious  diseases  of  man  and  animals  be  accepted  as  final. 
Again,  some  authorities  who  have  not  seen  points  of  structure  described 
by  others  without  denying  the  truth  of  their  observations,  content 
themselves  with  intimating  that  the  new  notions  are  not  likely  to  be 
true,  because  the  arrangement  does  not  exist  in  a  particular  animal 
which  they  happen  to  have  elaborately  studied.  But  as  regards  pro- 
gress, authority  is  of  little  consequence,  especially  in  that  department 
of  science  in  which  microscopical  observation  is  included.  Real 
workers  observe  and  try  to  discover  facts  and  leave  authority  to  dictate 
and  dogmatise  to  those  who  like  to  submit.  The  assertions  often  made 
are  so  astounding  that  nobody  cares  to  contradict  them.  An  article, 
not  long  ago,  appeared  in  a  well-known  journal,  in  which  it  was  asserted 
as  a  valid  argument  against  the  employment  of  high  powers,  that 
all  the  important  discoveries  in  natural  history  and  anatomy  had  been 
made  with  the  aid  of  powers  which  did  not  magnify  more  than  the 
quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass  (200  diameters).  It  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  writer  of  this  remarkable  paper  as  well  as  those  who 
agree  with  him,  must  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  microscopic  work  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  If  such  journals  as  "  Schultze's  Archiv,"  or  "  KoUiker's 
Zeitschrift,"  or  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society," 
or  the  "  Microscopical  Journal,"  be  referred  to,  multitudes  of  observa- 
tions will  be  found  which  prove  the  great  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  high-power  objectives,  and  in  many  branches  of  research. 
it  i9  not*  however,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  introducUoiv  oil  xv^^ 
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and  more  refined  methods  of  investigation  should  meet  with  considenUe 
opposition,  for  in  all  departments,  of  progressive  knowledge  axe  to  be 
found  persons  who  seem  to  consider  it  their  special  duty  to  discover  as 
soon  as  possible  any  symptoms  of  too  rapid  advance,  and  oppose  imio> 
vations  with  the  utmost  vigour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  too  that  sone- 
times  the  innovators  and  rebels  of  one  period  become  the  obstructivca 
of  a  later  time.  Some  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  progress  seem  to 
mean  progress  in  one  particular  direction  and  progress  of  one  particohr 
kind  only.  Other  zealous  innovators  soon  reach  a  period  in  their  career 
when  they  tire  of  the  constant  change,  and  make  the  discovery  that 
what  some  consider  to  be  advance  is  really  going  back.  Many  mofc^ 
regardless  of  the  struggling  crowds  behind  them,  long  to  rest  for  a  time 
in  a  position  which  they  have  at  last  gained  after  years  of  labour,  though 
by  resting  they  constitute  themselves  the  opponents  of  scientific  pi  ogress 
and  the  enemies  of  true  science,  for  science  can  never  rest  without  great 
danger  of  retrograding  and  losing  much  of  what  has  been  already  gained. 

Some  there  are,  who  considering  themselves  very  far  advanced,  teadi 
the  public  to  believe  that  they  are  leading  them  on,  when  in  fact  they  are 
trying  to  carry  them  back  to  a  phase  of  thought  which  2,000  years  ago 
was  behind  the  time.  Some  of  these  self-confident  teachers  wantody 
condemn  the  use  of  the  microscope,  because  the  facts  discovered  by  dus 
instrument  preclude  the  acceptance  of  a  most  extravagant  and  degradnv 
form  of  materialism,  which  they  profess.  Notuv'ithstanding  the  repeated 
exposure  of  many  silly  dogmas,  the  fanciful  delusions  of  mechanic^ 
minds  are  still  by  some  held  to  be  superior  to  the  facts  of  observatim 
and  experiment;  and  promises  and  potencies  discovered  in  atOBM 
abiding  in  some  region  beyond  the  range  of  physical  investigatkm  aie 
accepted  and  advertised  as  a  new  revelation  for  the  consolation  of  tbore 
who  have  faith  in  the  material  atom  and  its  machinery. 

In  certain  branches  of  microscopical  enquiry  veiy  high  maigoifjag 
powers  are  absolutely  necessary.  For  example,  in  such  investigatioof  Ai 
those  which  have  lately  been  carried  on  by  M.  Pouchet  and  M.  PaMBi 
many  of  the  more  minute  organisms  can  only  be  seen  by  a  power  tOMgi 
fying  upwards  of  1,000  diameters.  Bacteria,  magnified  1,800  and  3,001 
diameters  respectively,  are  represented  in  pL  LXXXII,  p.  390,  figs.  X7  •• 
22.  If  still  higher  powers  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  9pei 
men,  organisms  still  more  minute  than  any  represented  in  these  figORI 
would  probably  have  been  demonstrated.*  The  most  minute  of  iQch 
living  organisms  discoverable  by  a  power  of  10,000  linear,  has  bceB 

*  My  friend  Dr.  Child  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  refened  % 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — '*The  absolute  necessity  of  using  high  magai^ni 
power  in  attempting  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which  now  pretest  thcP 
selves  to  the  physiologist  is  weU  shown  in  some  of  the  recent  investigations  into  ik 
development  of  minute  fungi.  M.  Pasteur  has  been  in  the  habit  of  uang  tn  djcrt* 
glass  of  350  diameters,  see  his  paper  in  the  '  Annales  de  Cliiiiiie^'  voL  LXIVi" 
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living  and  growing  for  sometime  before  it  attained  sufficient  dimensions 
and  density  to  be  visible  to  us.  I  believe  if  magnifying  power  could 
be  efficiently  increased  to  ten  times  ten  thousand  diameters,  we  should 
only  be  able  to  see  particles  of  living  matter  increasing  in  size,  and 
giving  rise  to  new  particles,  which  in  their  turn  would  become  detached, 
and  so  on.  We  should  see  nothing  like  the  aggregation  of  particles,  or 
the  coalescence  of  already  existing  particles  of  inanimate  matter,  to 
form  a  mass  of  living  matter.  We  should  see,  I  believe,  nothing  but 
the  increase  in  size  and  division  of  living  particles  already  in  existence, 
although  we  might  be  able  to  demonstrate  germs  of  a  degree  of  minute- 
ness not  yet  thought  of.  But  there  is  another  matter  of  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  which  has  almost  entirely  escaped 
notice.  Besides  extreme  minuteness  in  size,  extreme  tenuity  or  trans- 
parency interferes  with  the  detection  of  an  object  Now,  the  greatest 
difference  is  observed  in  object-glasses  with  regard  to  their  power  of 
rendering  evident  matter  of  extreme  transparency  differing  but  very 
slightly  from  the  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed.  The  best  object- 
glasses  will  define  clearly  and  accurately,  bodies,  which,  from  their 
transparency,  are  quite  invisible  under  objectives  only  slightly  inferior 
to  the  first.  The  use  of  imperfect  glasses  often  leads  to  misconcep- 
tions. For  instance  some  of  the  statements  recently  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  by  the 
aggregation  of  particles,  has  no  doubt  resulted  from  careless  examina- 
tion and  imperfect  definition  ;  the  real  germs  having  existed  for  a  long 
time  amongst  the  granular  material  out  of  which  it  is  supposed  they 
were  formed,  but  of  such  tenuity  that  they  could  not  be  recognised  by 
the  object-glasses  employed,  amongst  a  vast  number  of  very  distinct 
particles  closely  aggregated. 

How  entirely  inadequate  is  an  ordinary  power  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  absence  of  minute  organisms  from  a  sample  of  fluid,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Bacteria  figured  in  my  paper  in 
the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  XIV,  p.  171,  measure  only 
about  the  i-85,oooth  of  an  inch.  An  object  of  this  size  when  examined 
with  a  power  of  350  would  apjjear  to  the  eye  little  more  than  1-2 50th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  is  evident  that  any  number  of  such  objects 
might  be  easily  overlooked.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  I  may  cite 
the  experience  of  Professor  Hallier,  of  Jena,  who,  though  he  confirms  in 
the  main  the  results  arrived  at  by  M.  Pasteur,  yet  in  his  recent  work, 
**  Gahrungs-Erscheinungen  "  (p.  50-51),  insists  strongly  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  using  high  powers  in  investigations  of  this  nature.  He  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  powers  of  1,000  and  1,500  diameters,  and  speaks  of 
having  met  with  organised  bodies  so  minute  as  to  appear  as  **mere 
points  even  when  so  examined  (p.  70)."  This  it  will  be  observed  is 
quite  confinnatory  of  my  own  observations  as  stated  in  the  text 
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Objects  which  would  be  passed  over  by  the  observer  and  remaiii 
quite  unnoticed  when  examined  by  the  most  excellent  ordinary  powen 
will  at  once  attract  attention  if  much  more  highly  magnified.  If,  dieie> 
fore,  high  powers  were  of  service  only  in  bringing  important  but  most 
delicate  peculiarities  of  objects  under  observation — if  by  their  use  tlie 
attention  were  merely  directed  to  minute  points  which  would  otherwise 
pass  unobserved,  it  would  be  full  and  sufficient  reason  for  emplojriiig 
them  to  carry  out  advanced  work.  In  studying  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  and  especially  the  wonderful  minute  diato- 
maceae,  the  use  of  very  high  powers  is  too  obvious  to  require  special 
notice  here.  Everyone  who  engages  in  original  investigations  con- 
cerning the  minute  structure  of  living  beings,  must  acquire  skill  in  die 
use  of  far  higher  magnifying  powers  than  those  which  used  to  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  observer  must  always  begin  by  using  low 
powers,  and  as  he  improves  in  the  mode  of  making  specimens  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  examination,  he  may  advance  to  the  use  of  the  higher 
and  the  highest  powers. 

An  entirely  new  field  has  been  discovered  for  exploration,  and  a  vast 
number  of  new  anatomical  facts  will  be  elucidated  during  the  next  fc* 
years,  by  the  aid  of  new  methods  of  investigation,  and  the  use  of  hi{^ 
powers.  Original  research  in  this  department  of  natural  knowledge  ii 
intensely  interesting.  Many  of  the  points  most  open  for  enquiry  involve 
questions  of  fundamental  importance,  which,  when  determined,  will  neoei- 
sitate  great  changes  in  physiology.  Minute  anatomy  has  hitherto  been 
far  too  little  studied,  and  on  the  part  of  many  influential  persons  who  take 
a  very  narrow  view  of  physiological  enquiry,  its  prosecution  is  discouraged. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  we  ought  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  meie 
structure  before  we  begin  to  discuss  action  ?  Is  it  not  often"  the  caie 
both  in  physiology  and  in  medicine  that  the  mere  speculations  of  populir 
visionaries  arc  received,  and  widely  taught,  which  are  in  fact  comi^etelf 
controverted  by  anatomical  facts  already  demonstrated  ? 

3S6.  or  tbe  Twenty-Hlxth  and  of  ttae  Hlffhest  Biasnlftiiiv  Pvwwi 
yet  made. — I  include  under  the  last  term  all  objectives  which  ampliiy 
more  than  400  diameters.  In  1859,  I  was  engaged  in  studying  di€ 
arrangement  of  the  nerves  in  voluntary  muscle,  and  succeeded  in  pw 
paring,  by  the  process  given  in  p.  357,  some  exceedingly  thin  sections  A 
which  most  delicate  nerve  fibres  could  be  distinguished,  as  very  pale  and 
transparent  threads.  The  appearance  was  such  as  to  lead  me  to  flw 
inference  that  in  many  cases  apparently  single  fibres,  though  not  more 
than  the  i- 100,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  really  consisted  of  seFcnl 
exceedingly  fine  fibres.  I  desired,  therefore,  to  examine  the  spedoieBl 
with  a  more  powerful  objective,  and  I  begged  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand  to  endeavour  to  make  for  me  a  glass  with  a  magnifying  power 
double  that  of  the  sixteenth,  which  they  succeeded  in  waving  in  Ae 
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year  1840.  In  i860,  I  received  from  these  makers  the  first  twenty-sixth 
ever  made.  Thb  lens  magnified  1,800  diameters.  I  have  now  had 
great  experience  of  its  use,  and  can  speak  of  it  as  a  most  excellent 
working  glass.  That  it  defines  exceedingly  well,  and  admits  plenty  of 
light,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  will  allow  of  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope being  increased  considerably  in  length  when  the  amplification 
of  the  object  reaches  nearly  4,000  diameters.  By  a  working  glass,  I 
mean  one  which  can  be  employed  without  great  trouble  or  difficulty, 
and  which  does  not  require  any  elaborate  arrangements  with  regard  to 
illumination,  adjustment,  &c.  In  fact,  my  twenty-sixth  works  fairly 
even  without  a  condenser  of  any  kind,  the  direct  light  from  the  sky,  or 
the  common  concave  mirror,  being  used.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
focussing,  although,  of  course,  specially  thin  glass  or  mica  must  be 
employed,  and  the  lens  can  be  quickly  brought  down  upon  the  cover 
without  risk  of  breaking  it.  I  have  made  and  published  many  drawings 
of  tissues  of  the  higher  animals  magnified  with  this  glass,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that,  as  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  textures  of  this 
class  (even  bone  and  teeth),  thin  sections  of  which  are  obtained  only 
with  great  difficulty,  it  must  be  readily  applicable  to  other  departments 
of  microscopical  enquiry. 

Object-glasses  of  very  high  magnifying  power  have  been  more 
.recently  made  by  other  makers. 

An  objective  of  high  magnifying  power  (a  twentieth)  with  a  single 
front  lens  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck.  The 
magnifying  power  was  about  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  twenty-fifth, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  definition  of  the  glass  I  examined  was  not 
60  good.  The  amount  of  light  admitted  was,  however,  ample.  Hart- 
nack's  high  power  immersion  objectives  are  among  the  best  on  the 
Continent. 

It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  accurately 
estimate  the  merits  of  one  glass  as  compared  with  another,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  observer  who  has  used  one  objective  very 
^uch,  especially  if  he  has  made  new  observations  by  its  aid,  is  likely  to 
be  prejudiced  in  its  favour.  Unless  I  worked  with  an  objective  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
its  qualities.  The  difference  between  the  working  powers  of  the  glasses 
of  the  best  makers  is,  at  most,  very  slight,  and  not  to  be  demonstrated 
without  the  most  exact  and  careful  examination.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  certain  that  the  slightest  advantage  in  defining  power  must  not  be 
underrated,  for  if  the  observer  is  enabled  to  see  some  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, but  nevertheless  most  important,  points  not  observed  before,  he  is 
amply  repaid  for  the  money  he  has  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the 
object-glass.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  very  slightest  advantage  as 
r^ards  seeing  minute  points  in  structure  may  necessitate  a  coxci^\^\<^ 
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alteration  in  the  general  views  received  as  true,  and  even  regarded  ai 
fixed  and  unalterable.  Improvement  in  the  means  of  observatkni  ii  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and,  however  slight,  is  almost  invariably  sooft 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts. 

559.  ^' immersloii  **  Twenty-flflh. — As  already  stated  in  pi  8^ 
Hartnack,  of  Paris,  has  made  some  excellent  lenses  of  high  magnifying 
power  upon  the  "  immersion  "  principle.  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand 
have  recently  made  a  twenty-fifth  object-glass  upon  the  same  plan.  It 
possesses  the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  A  much  thicker  covering  glass  can  be  used  than  is  possible  with 
the  ordinary  1-2 5th. 

2.  The  specimen  is  much  more  highly  illuminated,  the  same  kmp^ 
condenser,  &a,  being  employed.  The  definition  is,  I  think,  sl^gfatif 
better,  but  the  difference  observed  when  examining  sections  of  moiat 
tissues  is  not  sufficiently  decided  to  enable  me  to  speak  at  all  con- 
fidently upon  this  point,  though  in  the  examination  of  diatoms,  the 
podura  scale,  and  such  delicate  objects,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  advantage  of  water  and  especially  of  oil  immersion  high  power  olh 
jectives. 

SS8.  Of  the  One-flflleth  Objective. — In  the  last  edition  of  this  woA 
I  announced  that  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  had  succeeded  in  making 
for  me  a  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  objective  which  magnified  very  much  moR 
highly  than  the  twenty-fiflh.  This  wonderful  glass  was  completed 
October  15th,  1864.  It  was  found  to  define  quite  as  well  as  the  twenty 
fifth,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  plenty  of  light  fcr 
the  illumination  of  the  objects  ("  Proceedings  of  the  Ro3ral  SodeCj," 
January  19th,  1865).  Some  drawings  by  this  objective  are  given  ii 
my  Report  on  the  Cattle  Plague,  as  well  as  in  pis.  XLVI,  LI,  and  k 
several  other  plates  in  this  work.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  bringiqg 
this  glass  to  a  focus  than  would  be  supposed,  although  of  course  deUale 
manipulation  and  some  degree  of  patience  and  care  are  required  on  At 
part  of  anyone  who  determines  to  work  with  it 

SSO. — Of  the  One-elffhtleth  of  an  Ineh  O^eetlve. — On  June  sA 
1872,  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Powell  completed  the  only  eightieth  of  an  inch  objafr 
tive  ever  made,  and  I  believe  this  still  remains  the  only  one  in  nri^rtfl?*' 
It  has  a  magnifying  power  about  one  third  more  than  the  fifHetliy  aid 
defines  at  least  as  well  as  that  glass.  The  circulation  in  the  cells  of  At 
vallisneria  as  seen  by  this  objective,  without  any  covering  glaaSi  im 
several  times  shown  by  Mr.  Powell. 

560.  The  Apparent  Size  of  an  Object  under  dimrent  PowMVi— *TlC 
following  circles  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  diffeicit 
sizes  which  the  same  object  would  assume  in  the  microscope  nnder  At 
respective  magnifying  powers.  The  representations  are  appnudiHlnV 
only.    Below  the  circles  some  lines  are  represented  to  indicate  the 
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thousandth  of  an  indi  as  seen  when  magnified  250,  700^  and  2,800 
linear. 

Molecule  rviw  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  diameter  x     250  linear 

•»  >i  »»  ft         ^     700 0 

»>  >i  *>  t»  X    loOO •  O 


»>  »  99  l» 


X  4ocx> Q 


Globnle  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter      x    250  linear. 


S6l*  or  the  Cvrerliiv  Class. — The  thin  cover  placed  over  the  object 
inaj  be  made  of  a  very  thin  plate  of  mica,  but  glass  possesses  several 
advantages.  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  have  lately  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  in  quantity  glass  sufficiently  thin  for  the  i-50th.  This  is 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand.  For  the  mere  examination  of 
specimens,  thin  plates  of  mica  answer  well,  and  they  may  even  be  used 
for  permanently  mounting  the  preparation ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  clean 
the  sur&ce  without  scratching  it,  it  will  be  found  better  to  employ  thin 
glass  circles  as  the  covers  of  specimens  which  are  to  be  kept  per- 
manently. 

nUkness  of  the  Covering^Glass, — An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  the  thin  glass  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Brooke,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2,  pi.  LXXIV.  The  method  of  using  it  is  too  obvious 
to  require  explanation.  The  marks  round  the  stem  indicate  tenths  of  a 
mfflimetre.  The  thickness  of  the  ordinary  thin  glass  is  about  3  or  4 
tenths  of  a  millimetre,  that  for  the  i-iath  objective  Mndei  twoX^x^*^ 
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and  the  glass  suitable  for  the  i-5oth  is  about  i-2oth  of  a  mOlimetie,  or 
less  than  i -500th  of  an  English  inch  in  thickness. 

S6S.  lllamlnatlon  of  Objects  Magnified  by  rerj  Hlsli  Powers.-— *Ib 

using  the  sixteenth,  twenty-fifth,  and  fiftieth,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  attend  to  the  illumination.  As  already  stated,  the  ordinaiy 
concave  mirror  gives  light  enough  for  the  one  twenty-fifth  objective; 
but  a  light  of  greater  intensity  and  superior  in  quality  may  be  obtained 
by  other  methods.  After  having  tried  a  great  many  different  plans,  I 
have  decided  in  favour  of  the  illumination  obtained  from  a  round 
wicked  paraffine  lamp,  pi.  XII,  fig.  3,  pi.  XIV,  p.  24,  figs.  2,  3,  brou^t 
to  a  focus  by  a  condenser.  The  ordinary  condenser  answers  very  wdl 
if  to  the  front  glass  is  fitted  a  cap  made  of  very  thin  brass  having  a 
perfectly  round  central  aperture  less  than  the  i-3oth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Kelner*s  eye-piece,  as  before  observed,  p.  7,  gives  the 
brightest  illumination,  and  if  covered  with  a  cap  having  an  ap>eTtore  of 
about  i-ioth  of  an  inch,  the  character  of  the  light  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  examining  the  most  delicate  tissues  under  the  highest  m^jr 
nifying  powers.  Sufficient  light  is  afforded  for  correct  observation  by 
this  arrangement  when  the  tube  of  the  microscope  is  so  lengthened 
that  the  amplifying  power  equals  10,000  linear.  The  condenser  referred 
to  in  p.  31,  with  a  stop  upon  the  surface  of  the  front  lens  as  before 
mentioned  gives  an  excellent  quality  of  light,  but  the  illumination  is  less 
intense  than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  Kelner*s  eye-piece. 

In  using  these  condensers,  it  is  most  important  to  employ,  the  dinet 
light  from  the  lamp.  The  microscope  and  lamp  are  to  be  arrange 
as  represented  in  pi.  LXXIV,  fig.  3.  I  cannot  explain  why  the  ilte- 
mination  should  be  so  much  better  than  when  the  mirror  is  employed,  bat 
I  am  convinced  that  the  quality  of  light  produced  is  very  favourable  for 
the  discovery  of  characters  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  I  have 
detected  exceedingly  fine  fibres  by  the  aid  of  direct  light  which  I  conld 
not  see  when  the  same  specimen  was  examined  in  any  other  manner. 

I  have  tried  both  the  lime  and  magnesium  lights,  but  they  are  not 
suitable  for  microscopical  observation,  the  glare  being  too  great,  and  the 
arrangements  necessary  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  while  paraffinei 
which  can  now  be  obtained  everywhere  without  any  difficulty,  gives  most 
satisfactor}'  results  at  perhaps  i-5oth  of  the  cost  My  friend,  Mr.  W. 
R  Kilburn,  has  increased  the  illuminating  power  of  the  paraffine  lamp 
by  causing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  to  play  around  it  The  gas  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  bag  which  is  placed  under  a  weighted  board.  A  piece 
of  fine  India-rubber  tube  connects  the  gas  bag  with  a  small  metal  pipe 
by  which  it  is  conducted  just  outside  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  It  ii 
probable  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  able  to  use  the  electric  light  for 
microscopical  observation,  when  very  high  magnifying  powers 
ployed. 
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S6S.  Method  of  mereaslnv  the  Slse  of  the  Imase  without  Altering 
the  o^ect-fiUMs. — Supposing  the  limits  of  magnifying  power  of  the 
object-glass  to  have  been  reached,  there  are  yet  methods  by  which  the 
dimensions  of  the  image  may  be  greatly  increased.  The  eye-piece  may 
be  changed  for  a  deeper  one,  or  the  distance  between  the  object-glass 
and  eye-piece  may  be  increased.  In  practice,  as  stated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  work,  I  have  found  that  the  latter  plan  is  so  much  more 
advantageous  that  I  now  never  use  a  deep  eye -piece.  The  twenty-sixth 
objective  being  applied,  I  have  found  that  when  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope is  increased  in  length,  so  that  from  the  lowest  glass  of  the  objec- 
tive to  the  eye-glass  of  eye-piece,  the  distance  measures  24  inches,  the 
magnif3ring  power  corresponds  to  upwards  of  10,000  diameters  :  when 
the  length  is  20  inches — to  about  6,000  :  15  inches — to  about  2,600  : 
II  inches — to  about  1,800.  When  the  tube  is  thus  increased  in  length, 
there  is  often  some  reflection  from  its  interior  which  renders  the  image 
indistinct,  an  inconvenience  which  may  be  remedied  either  by  increasing 
the  diameter  of  the  microscope  tube  to  about  2  y^  inches,  or  by  lining 
the  ordinary  tube  with  black  velvet  Several  different  lengths  of  tube 
to  fit  into  the  ordinary  microscope  body  at  one  end,  and  to  receive  the 
eye-piece  at  the  other,  will  be  furnished  by  any  of  the  microscope 
makers. 

OF   DRAWING   OBJECTS   MAGNIFIED   WITH   VERY    HIGH    POWERS. 

In  delineating  the  appearances  observed,  I  never  represent  a  struc- 
ture more  highly  magnified  than  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  points, 
but  I  found  that  as  I  succeeded  in  improving  my  method  of  preparation, 
P*  35  7>  i^  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  higher  magnifying 
powers  in  order  to  see  distinctly  what  it  was  obvious  might  be  rendered 
evident  if  only  it  could  be  more  highly  magnified.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  great  advantage  will  be  reaped  when  powers  far  higher  than  any  yet 
made,  or  thought  of,  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  well  prepared  speci- 
mens even  of  the  ordinary  tissues.  The  question  of  preparation  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  mechanical  one,  and  new  and  more  exact  means 
of  preparing  specimens  are  certain  to  succeed  improvements  in  the 
optical  part  of  the  microscope. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  use  the  neutral-tint  glass  reflector  with  the 
highest  powers,  for  the  slightest  vibration  of  the  instrument  causes 
confiision  in  the  lens,  so  that,  in  practice,  I  have  found  it  most  con- 
venient to  measiure  the  distance  of  the  several  parts  of  the  object  with 
compasses,  in  the  manner  described  in  p.  32.  These  general  points 
being  fixed  upon  the  paper,  the  outline  of  the  object  is  easily  sketched 
in.  In  making  delicate  drawings  some  advantage  is  gained  by  limiting 
the  extent  of  the  luminous  field  by  the  ingenious  arrangement  devised  by 
Mr.  Slack.    The  adjustable  diaphragm  is  inserted  in  the  eye-piece.    The 
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instrument  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  may  be  adapted  to  anj 
eye-piece. 

In  making  drawings  of  microscopical  objects,  it  is  usual  to  represent 
the  image  the  size  it  appears  when  thrown  upon  paper,  with  the  aid 
of  the  camera  or  neutral-tint  glass  reflector,  at  the  distance  of  lo  inches 
from  the  eye,  the  arbitrary  point  at  which  the  magnifying  power  of 
object-glasses  is  determined.  If  the  image  be  taken  at  a  point  nearer 
the  eye,  it  appears  smaller,  while,  if  at  a  greater  distance,  it  appean 
much  larger  than  at  the  arbitrary  distance  above  stated.  As  already 
described,  large  diagrams  may,  indeed,  be  made,  direct  from  the  micro- 
scope, by  placing  the  diagram  paper  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  or  more 
from  the  eye,  and  tracing  upon  it,  with  a  long  pencil,  the  object  as 
reflected  from  the  neutral-tint  glass  reflector. 

In  practice,  I  have  often  found  it  impossible  to  represent,  in  diaw- 
ings,nines  as  fine  as  those  seen  in  the  preparation.   A  certain  coarseness 
is  inevitable.     The  copied  lines  and  markings  appear   rougher  and 
thicker  than  the  real  ones.     But  this  defect  is  to  some  extent  remedied 
by  drawing  the  object  somewhat  larger  than  it  appears  to  be  magnified 
at  the  distance  of  10  inches  from  the  eye ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
uniform  results,  I  always  draw  the  object  the  size  it  would  appear, 
if  copied  on  the  same  level  as  the  stige  of  the  microscope.     The  scale 
for  measurement  is  copied  at  precisely  the  same  distance.    An  objective 
which,  at  10  inches,  is  said  to  magnify  200  diameters,  will  increase  the 
image  at  this  point  to  215,  and  my  i-26th,  instead  of  magnifying  about 
1,600  diameters,  increases  the  image  of  the  object  to  1,800  diametersL 
By  increasing  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope  between  4  and 
5  inches,  I  obtained  an  amplification  amounting  to  3,000  diameten, 
and  the  i-i,oooth  of  an  inch  becomes  upwards  of  3  inches  in  lenffk. 
See  p.  351.     The  tube  of  the  microscope  bears  increasing  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  even  with  the  fiftieth,  and  in  this  way  I  have  been  abk 
to  see  points  in  an  object  which  I  have  failed  to  observe  when  using  the 
twenty-fifth. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  my  observations  with  drawings  resem* 
bling,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  specimens  from  which  they  weie  j 
copied,  I  have  introduced  illustrations  coloured  exactly  as  the  sped*  i 
mens — the  bioplasm  being  tinted  with  carmine  and  the  vessels  with 
Prussian  blue.  The  coloured  plates  have  been  produced  by  double  or  > 
treble  printing,  care  being  taken  that  the  different  sets  of  blocks  are  ; 
adjusted  very  accurately.  This  plan  of  coloured-block  printing  is  much 
cheaper  than  lithographic  printing,  and  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  ' 
latter  that  the  drawings  made  by  the  observer  on  the  wood  blocks  are 
engraved  without  any  transfer.  The  blocks  for  colour  printing  are  pi^ 
pared  as  follows  : — The  drawing  on  the  wood  is  carefully  engraved  in 
the  usual  manner.     Of  this  wood  engraving  three  electrotype  copies  are 
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made.  From  one  of  these  every  bit  of  work  except  that  for  the  bioplasts 
is  removed ;  from  another,  everything  except  the  vessels  is  cut  away ; 
and  from  the  third,  the  lines  and  work  which  represent  the  coloured 
IK>rtions  of  the  vessels  and  bioplasts  are  taken  away,  all  the  outlines  and 
shading  being  left.  The  first  will  be  the  red  block,  the  second  that  for 
the  blue,  and  the  third  the  one  from  which  the  black  is  to  be  printed. 
For  making  these  three  sets  of  blocks  the  electrot}'pes  must  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  wood  engravings. 

The  ordinary  gravers  are  used  for  cutting  away  the  work  not 
required  in  the  several  blocks.  Although  the  copper  is  much  harder 
than  wood,  with  the  aid  of  sharp  tools  the  requisite  work  is  soon 
completed.  The  blocks  are  set  up  by  the  printer  just  as  ordinary 
wood  blocks,  the  explanation  of  each  cut  being  inserted  in  the  form 
with  the  black  blocks.  When  the  complete  pages — red  and  black, 
or  red,  black,  and  blue — ^have  been  set  up  ready  for  printing,  an  elec- 
trotype of  each  page  complete  may  be  taken  at  small  cost,  and  from 
these,  which  can  be  adjusted  very  quickly,  a  large  number  of  copies  may 
be  struck  off.  In  this  edition  I  have  included  several  of  such  coloured 
plates,  representing  very  different  textures,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  advantage  of  the  plan  of  illustration  adopted. 

NEW   METHOD    OF   PREPARING    SPECIMENS    FOR   RESEARCHES  WITH   THE 
AID   OF  THE   HIGHEST   MAGNIFYING   POWERS   YET   MADE, 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  real  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  minute  structure  depends  mainly  upon  improvements  that  have  been, 
and  that  yet  may  be  made  in  the  methods  of  demonstration.  The 
arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals  in  the  recent  state  is  not  to  be  accurately  determined  by  exami- 
nation in  water,  serum,  vitreous  humour,  and  other  aqueous  solutions 
usuaJly  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  very  many  cases  the  refractive 
power  of  the  tissue  and  other  physical  characters  interfere  with  the  clear 
demonstration  of  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  anatomical  elements 
and  their  minute  structure.  In  investigations  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment of  nerves  in  voluntary  muscle,  an  independent  reader  will  not  fail 
to  notice  that  different  plans  of  demonstration  have  been  employed  by 
different  authorities.  This,  in  some  measure,  explains  the  great  dis- 
crepancy of  the  results  arrived  at.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  those 
who  deny  the  truth  of  facts  stated  by  previous  writers,  have  not  in  all 
cases  been  careful  to  follow  the  exact  method  of  investigation  adopted 
by  those  whose  opinions  are  supposed  to  be  controverted.* 

In  my  memoirs  upon  the  distribution  of  nerves  to  muscle,  I  stated 
that  the  arrangement  described  by  me  could  not  be  seen  unless  a 
particular  process  of  preparation  was  followed,  yet  my  opponents  have 

*  Set  "  An  Anatomical  Controversy/'  "  Archives  of  Medicine,''  vol.  IV,  p.  i6i. 
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not  adopted  the  plan  pursued  by  me,  nor  have  they  even  considered  the 
]>rinciples  upon  which  the  success  of  that  process  depends.  Nay, 
although  I  strongly  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  injecting,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  equable  distribution  of  the  preservatiTe 
fluid  to  all  parts  of  the  tissue,  and  partly  to  render  it  impossible  that 
vessels  should  be  mistaken  for  the  fine  nerve  fibres,  the  capillaiy 
vessels  have  not  been  injected  in  specimens  which  it  is  supposed  con- 
trovert my  inferences.  Many  would  suppose  that  it  was  the  special 
duty  of  reviewers  and  commentators  upon  anatomical  and  physiological 
doctrines  to  direct  attention  to  these  facts,  but,  unhappily,  there  is  no 
public  scientific  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  has  most 
friends,  and  who  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  gain  publicity,  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  accepted  and  taught  The  mode  of  preparation  I  have 
advocated  is  not  a  mere  hap-hazard  plan,  but  is  grounded  ujx)n  informa- 
tion derived  from  numerous  experimental  observations  made  during 
twenty-five  years.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  overthrow  my  conclusions 
by  describing  how  little  they  have  themselves  been  able  to  discern,  after 
rough  processes  of  investigation  totally  distinct  from  any  advocated  by 
me.  The  positive  denial  often  given  to  the  existence  of  a  particular 
arrangement  really  means,  in  many  instances,  merely  that  the  individual 
who  makes  it  has  never  seen  the  appearance  in  question.  The  wonder 
is,  that  anyone  who  has  really  earnestly  studied  any  branch  of  micro- 
scopical enquiry  should  be  able  to  persuade  himself  that  he  has  seen  all 
that  has  been  or  all  that  can  be  seen,  and  lay  down  the  law  and  the 
facts  just  as  if  he  was  infallible. 

I  cannot  venture  to  hope  that  many  of  the  facts  I  have  obserred  in 
connection  with   the  minute  stnicture  of  the  central  and  peripheral 
nervous  system,  will  be  confirmed  until  the  processes  adopted  by  me 
have  been  followed  by  others,  and  I  fear  a  considerable  time  will  elapse 
before  this  is  the  case,  for  the  plan  cannot  be  successfully  followed  out 
on  the  first  trial,  and  it  is  less  trouble  to  condemn  it  than  to  master  it 
The  process  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  make  specimens 
for  sale,  because  it  occupies  more  time  than  some  other  plans,  while  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  specimens,   if  prepared,  would  be  more 
appreciated  by  purchasers  or  would  sell  at  a  higher  price.     My  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  and  studied  by  anatomists  interested  in  the  matter, 
but  it  is  not  i)ossible  that  they  can  be  fully  examined  by  many  observers. 
Moreover,  it  so  happens  that  working  men  have  but  few  opportunities 
of  examining  each  other's  specimens,  and  when  an  opportunity  does 
occur,  there  may  not  be  time  to  investigate  the  specimens  fairly.     The 
consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  working  in  circles  goes  on  to  a  terrible 
extent     Much  labour  is  utterly  wasted,  and  there  is  but  very  slow 
progress  compared  with  that  which  would  attend  our  efforts  if  observers 
generally  were  agreed  upon  the  principles  upon  which  minute  anato- 
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mical  observations  should  be  conducted.  Doubtless,  many  observers 
find  out  valuable  methods  of  detail  which  satisfy  themselves.  In  many 
cases  it  is  hardly  possible  to  communicate  to  others  the  practical  details 
upon  which  success  depends,  and  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  real  merits  of  any  given  process.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  remark  that  it  is  a  question  capable  of  being  settled  most 
positively,  whether,  for  instance,  nerves  can  be  followed  in  tissues  which 
are  impregnated  with  syrup,  glycerine,  or  some  such  medium,  for  a 
greater  distance  than  when  similar  textures  are  immersed  in  water, 
serum,  vitreous,  &c.,  and  whether  or  not  more  fibres  and  finer  fibres 
can  be  seen  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  A  simple  experiment 
will  convince  anyone  as  regards  the  truth  in  this  matter,  and  if  observers 
would  prepare  small  portions  of  the  same  tissue  in  the  two  different  clashes 
of  media,  and  compare  the  results,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  soon  agree 
upon  one  principle  of  great  importance  in  investigation.  It  is  mainly 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  free  discussion  upon  this  most  important 
question,  and  in  the  hope  that  ere  long  some  general  process  of  in- 
vestigation may  be  adopted,  that  I  publish  my  own  conclusions  and 
describe  somewhat  minutely  the  process  which  I  have  for  many  years 
followed.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  tissues,  or 
that  it  will  succeed  equally  well  in  all  hands ;  but  I  am  confident  that  it 
is  based  upon  principles  of  the  utmost  importance.  From  time  to  time 
I  myself  discover  some  improvements  in  detail ;  but  the  basis  of  the 
process  remains  the  same  and,  as  I  have  now  been  actively  engaged 
in  minute  microscopical  investigation  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  principles  which  have  been  adhered  to  for  so  long  a 
time  can  be  destitute  of  advantages.*  Moreover,  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  my  pupils  the  plan  has  answered  as  well  as  in  my  own,  and  it  has 
been  followed  out  by  some  observers  on  the  Continent,  and  also  by 
some  distinguished  American  observers.  I  have  specimens  of  cartilage 
prepared  according  to  this  method  which  show  the  bioplasm  masses  in 
process  of  division. 

S64.  Gonilltloiis  to  be  fUIfllled  In  Demonstratlnr  Minute  Stme- 
tmn  ¥j  the  Highest  Powers : 

I.  Of  many  tissues,  sections  sufficiently  thin  for  high  powers  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  processes  usually  adopted.  In  order  to  make  the 
specimen  thin  enough,  pressure  must  be  employed,  and  in  many 
instances  very  strong  pressure  is  required.  Even  by  very  moderate 
pressiure,  tissues  immersed  in  water,  serum,  or  in  vitreous  humour  are 
utterly  destroyed,  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  requisite  amount 

•  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  great  importance  of  careful  preparation  is  afforded 
by  the  reply  of  Mr.  Gedge,  of  Cambridge,  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Moxon,  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  nerve  fibres  to  the  muscles  of  a  culex  larva. — **  Microsco- 
pical Jouraal,''  July,  1867,  p.  1934 
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of  pressure  can  only  be  employed  if  the  tissue  be  immersed  in,  and 
thoroughly  impregnated  with,  a  viscid  mtdiuniy  which  is  not  only  reodilf 
miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  but  with  such  chemical  reagents 
as  may  be  required  to  act  upon  one  or  more  constituents  of  the  time 
for  the  purposes  of  demonstration. 

2.  As  many  structures  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  undergo  change 
very  soon  after  death,  it  is  necessary  that  the  medium  in  which  they  ut 
examined  should  have  the  property  of  preventing  softening  and  disintfr 
gration,  and  should  act  the  part  of  a  preservative  fluid. 

3.  In  order  that  tissues  should  be  uniformly  permeated  with  a  bud 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  it  is  necessiij 
that  the  solution  employed  should  quickly  come  into  contact  with  evoy 
part  of  the  texture.  This  may  be  effected  in  two  ways : — a.  By  soakiqg 
very  thin  pieces  in  the  fluid,  or,  b.  By  injecting  the  fluid  into  the  vettdi 
of  the  animal. 

4.  As  different  structures  require  fluids  of  different  refractive  power 
for  their  successful  demonstration,  the  medium  employed  must  be  sndi 
that  its  refractive  power  can  be  increased  or  diminished,  unless  for  tk 
medium  fulfilling  the  flrst  condition,  another  can  be  readily  substitnted 
which  provides  the  latter  requirements. 

5.  In  investigations  upon  the  changes  which  structure  undogoei 
in  the  organism,  during  normal  development  and  in  the  course  of 
disease,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  that  part  of  the  textme 
which  is  the  oldest,  and  that  which  has  just  been  produced — ^between 
matter  in  which  active  changes  are  going  on,  and  matter  which  is  in  a 
passive  state.  It  is  only  by  such  a  demonstration  that  the  direction  in 
which  growth  takes  place,  and  the  point  where  new  matter  is  added^ 
can  be  positively  determined. 

6.  It  is  most  important  in  many  investigations,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  clearly  distinguish  the  vessels  from  every  other  constituent  of    j 
the  tissue,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  process  by  which  this  is  efifeded    ; 
should  not  interfere  with  the  demonstration  of  all  the  tissues 'in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  vessels. 

7.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  medium  employed  fa  | 
demonstration  should  have  the  property  of  permanently  preserving  die  ; 
specimens,  so  that  observers  should  be  able  to  exhibit  their  prepuir  ■ 
tions  to  others. 

Glycerine  and  syrup  fulfil  the  requirements  mentioned  in  the  pnaia^  \ 
paragraphs, 

36S.  Action  of  Glycerine  and  Sjrrup  on  TUsnes. — Stronf^  syn^  nuqf 
be  made  by  dissolving  with  the  aid  of  heat,  lump  sugar  in  distilled  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  three  pounds  to  a  pint 

Glycerine  may  be  used  diluted  or  undiluted.  It  is  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  employ  the  strongest  glycerine.    In  this  country  we  have 
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had  the  advantage  of  the  beautiful  preparation  which  used  to  be  called 
Price's  glycerine,  which  may  now  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  and  at 
a  cheap  rate.  It  is  made  of  specific  gravity  1240,  and  some  specimens 
may  be  obtained  of  still  greater  density.  Pure  glycerine  has  been 
made  to  crystallise. 

It  has  been  said  that  glycerine  and  strong  syrup  are  not  adapted  for 
preserving  soft  tissues,  because  the  tissues  shrink,  and  soft  cells  collapse 
in  consequence  of  exosmose  of  their  fluid  contents.  But  I  have  many 
hundred  specimens  of  the  most  delicate  tissues,  preserved  in  the 
strongest  glycerine  I  could  procure,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  glycerine 
could  be  made  of  still  greater  density.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  impregnating  even  very  soft  tissues  with  it.  In  fact,  the  objections 
urged  are  for  the  most  part  theoretical,  and  result  from  ignorance  of 
some  important  properties  of  the  tissues  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
advanced  them.  If  objectors  had  simply  tried  the  experiment,  they 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  the  process. 
Tissues  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  and  although  they 
shrink  when  immersed  in  a  medium  of  much  greater  density  than 
that  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  they  gradually  regain  their  original 
volume  if  l^  in  it  for  some  time.  In  practice,  the  specimen  is  first  im- 
mersed in  weak  glycerine  or  syrup,  and  the  density  of  the  fluid  is 
gradually  increased,  either  by  adding  from  time  to  time  a  few  drops  of 
strong  glycerine,  until  it  bears  the  strongest,  or  by  allowing  the  original 
weak  solution  to  become  gradually  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation. 
In  this  way,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  softest  and  roost 
delicate  tissues  may  be  made  to  swell  out  almost  to  their  original 
volume  in  the  densest  glycerine  or  syrup.  They  become  more  trans- 
parent, but  no  chemical  alteration  is  produced,  and  the  addition  of  water 
will  at  any  time  cause  the  specimen  to  assume  its  ordinary  characters. 

The  hardest  textures^  like  bone  and  teeth,  may  be  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated and  preserved  in  strong  glycerine,  p.  377.  On  the  other 
hand  the  softest,  most  delicate,  and  most  quickly  changing  animal  tis- 
sues, like  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  the  delicate  nerve 
textures  of  the  retina,  or  internal  ear,  may  be  permeated  by  the 
strongest  glycerine,  and  when  fully  saturated  with  it,  dissection  may  be 
carried  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  far  surpasses  that  practicable  if 
the  attempt  be  made  to  carry  on  the  dissection  in  any  other  medium. 
Nor  is  the  use  of  glycerine  and  syrup  confined  to  the  tissues  of  man  and 
the  higher  animals.  I  have  made  preparations  from  creatures  of  every 
class.  The  smallest  animalcules,  entozoa,  polyps,  star  fishes,  mollusks, 
insects,  Crustacea,  infusoria,  various  vegetable  tissues,  microscoi)ic  fungi 
and  algae  of  the  most  minute  and  delicate  structure,  as  well  as  the  most 
delicate  parts  of  the  higher  vegetable  tissues,  may  all  be  examined, 
dissectedy  and  preserved  in  these  viscid  media. 
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The  slowest  and  most  rapidly  growing,  the  hardest  and  softot 
morbid  growths,  as  well  as  embryonic  structures  at  every  period  of  de- 
velopment, even  when  in  the  softest  state,  may  be  kept  and  mounted  in 
glycerine.  The  most  delicate  nerve  fibres  retain  their  character  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  in  the  strongest  glycerine.  I  am,  indeed,  not 
acquainted  with  any  animal  or  vegetable  tissue  which  cannot  with  the 
greatest  advantage  be  thus  mounted.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  the 
strength  of  the  fluid  should  be  increased  very  gradually  until  the  whdt 
tissue  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  strongest  that  can  be  Mained,  In 
many  cases  the  tissues  may  be  more  effectually  saturated  with  the 
glycerine  by  injection  than  by  soaking.  Glycerine  has  long  been  in 
use  among  microscopists  for  some  textures,  but  I  particularly  desire 
that  the  fact  that  it  is  universally  applicable  should  be  generally  recog- 
nised. Either  glycerine  or  syrup  may  be  made  the  basis  of  all  solutiou 
employed  by  the  microscopical  observer  with  the  greatest  advantage^ 
and  many  points  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  these  solutioDi 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  observation,  while  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  very  much  may  yet  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  these  lub- 
stances. 

S66.  Of  the  Advantases  of  Ylsdd  Media  for  the  DlMoetlin  tf 
Tissues  for  Examination  with  the  Highest  Powers. — Minute  dissection 
can  be  carried  on  in  these  viscid  media  with  greater  facility  and 
certainty  than  in  more  limpid  fluids.  I  can  readily  detach  the  moit 
minute  parts  of  tissues,  separate  the  diffierent  structures  in  one  teztmc^ 
without  tearing  or  destrojring  them,  unravel  convoluted  tubes,  and 
perform  with  ease  a  great  variety  of  minute  operations,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  out,  if  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  dissection 
were  adopted. 

With  care  in  regulating  the  temperature,  I  can  soften  textures 
preserved  in  syrup  or  glycerine  to  the  precise  extent  required  fcr 
further  minute  dissection,  and  even  very  hard  textures  may  thus  be 
softened.  Afler  a  time  tissues  so  acted  upon  may  by  graduaUy  in- 
creased pressure  and  careful  manipulation  be  obtained  in  exceedingly 
thin  layers,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  anatomical  elements  to  each 
other  has  been  little  altered,  and  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  none  of 
the  tissues  have  been  destroyed,  or  even  damaged. 

369.  The  Carmine  Fluid  for  Staining  Bioplasm. — The  composition 
of  this  fluid  has  been  already  given  in  p.  125,  where  also  will  be  foond 
the  directions  for  making  it  The  carmine  fluid  will  be  required  to  be 
made  stronger  or  weaker  in  particular  cases,  and  great  advantage  so^l^ 
times  results  if  it  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  The  precise  quantity  to  be 
added  to  obtain  the  best  results  can  be  ascertained  by  trying  a  fev 
experiments. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  successfiiUy  staining  the 
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varies  much.  The  bioplasm  of  some  tissues  is  coloured  very  slowly. 
That  of  fibrous  tissue,  bone  and  cartilage,  even  if  very  thin  sections  of 
the  tissues  be  immersed,  will  require  twelve  hours  or  even  more,  but  the 
bioplasm  of  perfectly  fresh  soft  embryonic  tissues,  and  of  very  thin 
sections  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  of  thin  sections  of  morbid  growths  rich 
in  cells,  may  be  coloured  in  half  an  hour.  The  bioplasm  of  the  indi- 
vidual cells  of  the  above  structures,  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  may  be 
coloured  in  less  than  a  minute.  I  have  often  coloured  the  bioplasm 
of  the  fresh  liver  cell  in  a  few  seconds^  by  simply  allowing  the  carmine 
fluid  to  flow  once  over  a  thin  specimen  placed  upon  a  glass  slide. 

S68.   Glycerine  Solutions  and  Syrup. 

1.  Weak  glycerine  of  about  the  specific  gravity  1050. 

2.  The  strongest  glycerine  that  can  be  obtained. 

3.  Syrup  made  by  dissolving,  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  in 
a  water  bath,  3  lbs.  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  A  weaker 
solution  can  be  prepared,  as  required,  by  mixing  water  with  the  syrup. 

Although  I  have  found  syrup  of 'great  value  in  many  special  investi- 
gations, I  cannot  recommend  it  for  general  use,  in  consequence  of  its 
liability  to  be  invaded  by  numerous  fungi,  which  often  seriously  damage 
or  completely  destroy  the  specimen. 

S6O.  The  iiUectlnff  Fluid. — For  injecting  the  finest  capillaries  in 
Specimens  which  are  to  be  mounted  for  examination  under  the  highest 
powers,  I  have  made  a  slight  modification  of  the  original  Prussian  blue 
fluid,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  in  p.  109.  The  following  mixture 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  my  hands,  and  I  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mend it.  It  penetrates  to  the  finest  vessels,  and  may  even  be  forced 
into  developing  capillaries  which  are  only  pervious  in  a  part  of  their 
course.  The  fluid  never  forms  a  deposit.  The  specimens  injected 
with  it  retain  their  colour  perfectly,  and  the  injected  tissues  can  also  be 
stained  with  carmine. 

Pure  glycerine,  2  oz.  by  measure. 

Tincture  or  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,*  10  drops. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  3  grains. 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid,  3  drops. 

Water,  i  oz. 

Mix  the  tincture  of  iron  with  one  ounce  of  the  glycerine  ;  and  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  first  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  with  the 
other  ounce.  These  solutions  are  to  be  mixed  together  very  gradually 
in  a  bottle,  and  are  to  be  well  shaken  during  admixture.  The  iron 
sobitian  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.     Lastly, 

•  The  Tinctura  Ferri  Perchloridi  and  the  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  of  the  British 
FliannacopGcia  of  1867,  are  of  the  same  strength,  and  consist  of  one  part  of  strong 
Liquor  Ferri  Ferchlor,  to  three  parts  by  measure  of  spirit  or  water. 
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the  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  to  be  added    Sometimes  I  addi 
little  alcohol  (2  drachms)  to  the  above  mixture. 

This  fluid  (it  is  not  a  solutwn\  does  not  deposit  the  slightest  sedi- 
ment, even  if  kept  for  some  time,  and  it  appears  like  a  blue  solntkB 
when  examined  under  high  magnifying  powers,  in  consequence  of  tk 
insoluble  particles  of  Prussian  blue  being  so  very  minute.  If  prefened^ 
the  Tumbull's  blue  fnay  be  used  instead  of  Prussian  blue,  half  die 
quantities  of  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  vm 
recommended  in  p.  no,  being  used.  The  hydrochloric  add  mi^be 
left  out     The  glycerine  and  water  in  the  proportions  above  given. 

870.  Other  Colouring    Solutions    with    Glycerine. — Many  of  the 
staining  fluids  given  in  pp.  127  to  131,  may  be  prepared  with  glycerine.     1 
Thus,  I  dissolve  Nitrate  of  silver^  the  Anilin  colours,  and  many  othen^    \ 
in  glycerine  instead  of  in  water.     The  salt  should  be  dissolved  m  s   h 
very  little  water  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  solution  added  to  the 
glycerine.     Indeed,  all  the  fluids  I  now  use  for  preparing  spedmen 
contain  syrup  or  glycerine  as  the  bgisis. 

871.  Glycerine  and  Water  and  Glycerine  and  Acetic  Add  for  IViMfe- 
Ins  and  Preserrlns  thin  Sections. — After  the  specimen  has  beci 
properly  stained,  small  pieces  are  to  be  washed  in  a  solution  consisdfll 
of  strong  glycerine,  2  parts  ;  water,  i  part 

After  being  soaked  in  this  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  may  be  tna^ 
ferred  to  the  following  acid  fluid : — Strong  glycerine,  i  ounce;  strag 
acetic  acid,  5  drops. 

After  the  pieces  of  tissue  have  remained  in  this  acid  fluid  for  thics 
or  four  days,  they  will  have  regained  the  volume  they  occupied  iHiei 
fresh.  Even  very  soft  and  pulpy  tissues  will  gradually  swell  out  aai 
regain  their  original  volume  in  the  strongest  glycerine. 

On  Chemical  Reagents  Dissolved  in  Glycerine. 

It  being  established  as  a  principle  that,  for  minute  invesdc;ilioi^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers,  excessively  thin  sections  of  tisna , 
must  be  immersed  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  viscid  media  miscihk' 
in  all  proportions  with  water,  it  almost  follows  that  reagents  applied  ID 
such  tissues  should  be  dissolved  in  media  of  similar  properties.    Fori 
long  time  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  solution  of  poCadii . 
acetic  acid,  and  other  reagents,  dissolved  in  glycerine  instead  of  B 
water.     Thus  a  complete  chemical  examination  may  be  conducted  upoi 
tissues,  solutions,  or  deposits  preserved  in  viscid  media.     The  reaction 
are  most  conclusive,  but  of  course  a  much  longer  time  is  required  fci 
completion  than  when  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  manner.     ToiV 
twelve  hours  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  change  is  cooqiM 
and  the  process  is  expedited  if  the  slide  be  placed  in  a  wann  plK* 
(about  100°). 
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S9S.  AMtte  Add  Syrap. — Id  some  cases  I  have  found  the  addition 
of  rery  strong  solutions  of  certain  reagents  necessary.  For  example, 
the  greatest  advantage  sometimes  results  from  the  application  to  a  tissue 
of  very  strong  acetic  acid.  If  the  acid  be  added  to  glycerine  in  quantity, 
the  solution  will  no  longer  be  viscid,  so  that  another  plan  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  I  thicken  the  strongest  acetic  acid  with  sugar,  a  gentle  heat 
being  applied  to  dissolve  the  sugar.  Thus  a  very  strong  acetic  acid 
solution  of  the  consistence  of  syrup  can  be  most  readily  prepared 

SfS.  ftolntlons  of  Potash  and  Soda. — Solutions  of  potash,  soda, 
^mimonia,  and  other  reagents,  may  be  added  to  the  strongest  glycerine. 

S14.  Solutions  of  Chromic  Acid  and  Bichromate  of  Potash. — A 
most  valuable  mixture  of  this  kind  to  the  microscopist,  is  a  solution  of 
chromic  acid  in  glycerine,  and  another  is  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  the  same  fluid.  A  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  chromic 
acid  may  be  added,  so  as  to  give  to  the  glycerine  a  pale  straw  colour. 
The  bichromate  of  potash  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  a  strong  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
glycerine  to  an  ounce  of  the  strong  glycerine.  By  this  plan,  the  harden- 
ing effects  of  these  reagents  upon  the  finest  nerve  tissues  are  improved, 
while  the  granular  appearance  which  is  caused  by  aqueous  solutions  of 
these  substances  is  less  marked.  Sometimes  advantage  seems  to  result 
from  mixing  a  little  of  the  chromic  acid  with  the  acetic  acid  solution  of 
glycerine. 

If  desired,  sugar  may  be  substituted  for  glycerine  in  all  the  fluids 
employed,  including  the  carmine  and  injecting  fluids ;  but  glycerine, 
although  more  expensive,  possesses  many  advantages,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  is  the  best  viscid  medium  to  employ  for  general 
purposes.  As  already  remarked,  as  regards  syrup,  great  inconvenience  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  fungi,  especially  in  warm  weather.  Camphor, 
creosote,  carbolic  acid  (the  pure  carbolic  acid  is  now  called  absolute 
phenol*),  naphtha,  prevent  this  to  some  extent ;  but  it  is  a  disadvantage 
from  which  strong  glycerine  is  perfectly  free.  Sometimes,  too,  crystalli- 
sation occurs,  and  destroys  the  specimen.  If  a  specimen  which  has 
been  first  immersed  in  a  syrup  fluid  is  to  be  transferred  to  glycerine,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  fluids  mix  but  slowly,  so  that  plenty 
of  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  thorough  penetration  of  the  medium 
used  last. 

I  keep  various  tests,  such  as  alcoholy  ether,  the  various  aeids  and 
alkalies^  and  other  tests  in  the  state  of  viscid  solutions  made  with  glyce- 
rine or  sugar.  The  reaction  of  the  iodine  tests  for  amyloid  matter, 
starch  and  cellulose,  is  much  more  distinct  when  employed  in  this  way. 

•  Absolute  phenol,  pure  and  crystallised,  is  now  made  in  enormous  quantities  and 
may  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Marchant,  wax  chandler,  &c.,  Bcrners  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
for  five  or  six  shillings  a  pound. 
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The  texture  to  be  tested  is  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  strong 
glycerine  solutions,  and  then  water  is  to  be  added.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  reaction  takes  place  very  distinctly. 

875.  Of  the  liUectlon  of  the  YesteU  of  an  Anlnud  with  ■rtatWi  tf 
Tarioas  Chemical  Compouiids  tflnsolred  In  Olyeerine. — ^When  it  il 
desired  to  subject  the  tissues  of  an  organ  or  of  the  body  generally  to  the 
influence  of  certain  chemical  solutions,  these  last  may  be  injected,  ud 
oftentimes  the  most  perfect  results  are  obtained  in  this  manner.  How- 
ever carefully  small  pieces  of  tissues  may  be  soaked  in  fluids  the  actioo 
is  irregular.  The  process  has  oflen  gone  too  far  near  the  surface,  while 
the  interior  often  entirely  escapes.  But  by  injection,  every  part  of  the 
tissue  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  reagent,  and  almost  precisely  in 
the  same  degree.  Many  beautiful  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  canying 
out  this  plan,  and  to  the  skilled  observer  many  experiments  will  oocv 
which  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  most  important  discoveries,  particuhii^ 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  development  The  calcareous  matter 
of  bone  and  other  tissues  may  be  dissolved  out  in  the  manner  indicated, 
by  very  slow  degrees,  without  the  arrangement  of  the  most  deliote 
tissues  being,  in  the  least  degree,  disturbed,  or  the  demonstratum  d 
their  ultimate  structure  in  any  way  interfered  with. 

77i^  Preparation  of  Specimens, 

876.  The  Practical  Operation  of  Preparing  TlMues  for  EzaattaMllM 
with  the  HlffhcHt  Powers. — The  general  plan  which  I  have  for  mai^ 
years  followed  is  the  same  in  principle  for  investigations  into  the  * 
structure  and  growth  of  all  living  forms,  and  for  the  demonstration  of 
all  tissues  of  all  vertebrate  animals  and  morbid  growths  the  same  detnb  ^ 
are  requisite.  I  propose  to  describe  the  several  steps  of  the  procea  tf 
conducted  in  the  demonstration  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  gang^ 
cells,  described  in  my  paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions "  fir 
1863,  and  of  the  papillae  of  the  frog's  tongue,  described  in  the  com- 
munication presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1864.  The  figam 
in  many  of  the  plates  in  this  volume  accurately  represent  the  appearanoei 
observed  under  the  highest  magnifying  powers.  The  process  of  prepaOr 
tion  described  below  also  applies  to  the  mode  of  preparing  specimens  of 
muscular  fibre  for  demonstrating  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  fine* 
branches    of    nerve   fibre.*      See   plates  XXXIV,   XXXV,   XXXVI, 

•  **On  the  distribution  of  nerves  to  the  elementary  fibres  of  striped  mnsd^** 
—"Phil.  Trans.,"  i860. 

"  Further  obser\'ations  on  the  distribution  of  nerves  to  the  elementary  fibres  of 
voluntary  muscles."—"  Phil.  Trans.,"  1862. 

'*  Further  obser\'ations  in  favour  of  the  view  that  nerve  fibres  never  end  in  vohmlBy 
muscles." — "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  June  5th,  1863. 

"  On  the  structure  of  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  insects,  and  of  the 
exact  relation  of  the  nerves  and  trachex  to  the  contractile  tissue  of  mosde.** — ^Rflyd 
Microscopical  Society,  June,  1864. 
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CXXVII,  p.  408,  et  seq.  Again,  in  the  investigation  of  the  minute 
tructure  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia  of  man  and  the  higher 
nimals,*  the  same  proceedings  have  been  successfully  carried  out. 

My  researches  upon  the  tissues  of  the  frog  have  been  principally 
onducted  upon  the  little  green  tree  frog  (Hyla  arborea),  for  extensive 
observation  has  proved  to  me  that  the  tissues  of  this  little  animal  are  so 
ttuch  more  favourable  for  investigation  than  those  of  the  common  frog, 
hat  it  is  well  worth  while  for  the  observer  to  obtain  specimens,  even  at 
he  cost  of  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  anim.al  is  killed  by  being  dashed  suddenly  upon  the  floor,  but 
t  must  first  be  carefully  folded  up  in  the  centre  of  a  cloth,  so  that  the 
issues  may  not  be  bruised  or  injured  in  the  least  degree.  Next,  an 
>pening  is  made  in  the  sternum,  and  the  heart  exposed.  A  fine  inject- 
ng  pipe,  after  being  filled  with  a  little  injection,  is  tied  in  the  artery. 
rhis  part  of  the  operation  is  conducted  as  fully  described  in  p.  114, 
except  that  the  Prussian  blue  fluid,  given  in  p.  363,  is  used  instead  of 
ihe  ordinary  injecting  fluid  recommended  in  p.  109,  but  the  operation  is 
more  difficult  in  the  case  of  small  frogs  and  Hylae  than  in  large  speci- 
mens of  the  common  frog.  With  a  little  practice,  however,  anyone  at 
ill  skilfiil  in  ordinary  dissection  can  successfully  perform  the  operation. 
rhe  injection  ought  to  be  complete  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
lOur,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  carried  out  in  less  time  than  this.  The 
injection  being  pale,  cannot  be  very  distinctly  seen  by  the  unaided  eye, 
but  if  the  operation  has  been  conducted  successfully,  the  tissues  will  be 
found  swollen  and  the  areolar  tissue  about  the  neck  will  be  fully  dis- 
tended. The  observer  must  not,  however,  attempt  to  inject  a  Hyla 
before  he  has  succeeded  in  injecting  the  common  frog  perfectly,  for  the 
Hyla,  being  very  small,  and  its  tissues  delicate  and  tender,  it  is  some- 
what more  difficult  to  successfiilly  inject  than  the  common  frog  or  the 
newt 

The  injection  being  complete,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened,  and 
the  viscera  washed  with  strong  glycerine.  The  legs  may  be  removed, 
the  mouth  slit  open  upon  one  side,  and  the  pharynx  well  washed  with 
glycerine.  If  it  is  desired  to  prepare  one  organ  only,  this  may,  of 
course,  be  removed  and  operated  upon  separately;  but  I  generally 
subject  the  entire  trunk,  with  all  the  viscera,  to  the  action  of  the  car- 
mine fluid.  If  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  special  objects  of  enquiry, 
the  cranium  and  the  spinal  canal  must  be  opened  so  as  to  expose  the 
organs  completely,  before  the  staining  process  is  commenced.     It  is, 

•  "  On  the  minute  structure  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain." — 
••Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  XII,  671,  1863. 

*'  Indications  of  the  paths  taken  by  the  nerve  currents  as  they  traverse  the  caudate 
nerve  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  and  encephalon." — "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society," 
July,  1864. 
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however,  better  to  adopt  the  pbn  desczibed  in  p.  370^  m  infesljplioBi 
upon  the  brain  and  cord. 

Jest  enough  of  the  carmine  solution  to  cover  the  entire  traakad 
▼iscera  is  to  be  placed  in  a  little  porcelain  basin  or  gallipot  The 
spedmen  is  then  moved  about  in  the  carmine  fluid,  so  that  eveiy  pnC 
that  is  exposed  may  be  thoroughiT  wened  by  it.  Sometimes  a^gk 
pressure  with  the  nnger  facilitates  the  imbibing  process.  The  bodf  ii 
left  in  the  carmine  duid  for  a  period  varying  from  four  to  six  or  c^   j 

•1 

hours,  being  cccasionally  pressed  and  moved  about  during  this  timc^  10   ] 
as  to  ensure  the  carmine  fluid  coming  well  into  contact  with  everf  pnt 
By  this  time  the  blue  colour  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  viscera,  &c^  «9 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  all  the  tissues  will  appear  unifbnnlj  dift 
red.     The  suining  is  now  probably  complete.     The  excess  of  cataat 
fluid  is  therefore  poured  ofi"  and  thrown  away,  and  the   piepuatiDi 
washed  quickly  with  the  glycerine  solution,  p.  364.     This  fluid  waj  tt 
preserved  in  a  wash  bonle,  made  according  to  the  plan  fignied  ii 
pi.  XXVI,  p.  100,  fig.  5,  but  smaller  than  this, — and  projected  i^Mi 
every  pxin  so  as  to  wash  away  all  superfluous  carmine  fluid,  pL  LXXIVi 
p.  352,  fig.  I.     The  specimen  is  now  placed  in  another  little  basin  airi 
some  glycerine  poured  over  it :  it  is  then  left  for  two  or  three  hoa% 
and  a  linle  more  strong  glycerine  added.     When,  fh>m  six  to  twrift 
hours  since  the  specimen  was  removed  from  the  carmine  soluti(Hi  but 
elapsed,  the  preparation  is  ready  for  the  last  preliminary  opeiatioa 
The  glycerine  used  for  washing  it  is  poured  ofl",  and  sufllicient  straf 
glycerine,  acidulated  with  strong  acetic  acid  (10  drops  to  i  oz.),  addei 
just  to  cover  it.     In  cold  weather,  the  several  steps  of  the  process  aboiC 
referred  to  may  extend  over  twice  the  period  of  time,  but  in  sumaci^ 
unless  they  are  rapidly  conducted,  the  tissues  are  too  much  softcflB^ 
and  arc  otherwise  damaged     In  the  acid  fluid  the  preparation  uajht. 
left  for  several  days,  when  a  small  piece  of  some  \'ascular  part  niajbe,^ 
cut  oflfi  placed  in  a  drop  of  glycerine,  and  subjected  to  microscopiol 
examination.     If  the  injected  vessels  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  lit 
the  bioplasts  of  the  tissues  of  a  bright  red,  the  specimen  is  resdf  fet 
minute  examination  :  but  if  the  blue  colour  is  not  distinct,  three  or  fitf 
more  drops  of  acetic  acid  must  be  added  to  the  glycerine,  and  Ac 
preparation  soaked  for  a  few  days  longer. 

If  the  bioplasts  are  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  and  appear  smooA 
and  homogeneous,  more  especially  if  the  tissue  intervening  between  thfli  1 
is  coloured  red,  the  si>eciraen  has  been  soaked  too  long  in  the 
fluid  ;  but  in  this  case,  although  parts  upon  the  surface  may  be 
for  further  investigation,  the  tissues  below  may  have  received  the  proftf 
amount  of  colour. 

The  tissues  or  organs  to  be  subjected  to  special  investigational 
now  be  removed,  and  transferred  to  fresh  glycerine;  they  may  be  kcfit  ii 
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little  corked  glass  tubes,  pL  XXVI,  p.  100,  fig.  8,  and  properly  labelled. 
Generally,  the  tissue  will  contain  sufficient  acetic  acid,  but  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  one  drop  more  may  be  added.  In  this  way  the  tissues  may  be 
kept  without  deterioration  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

Suppose,  now,  the  nerves  with  the  small  vessels  and  areolar  tissue  at 
the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  have  been  placed 
in  one  tube,  and  the  prepared  tongue  of  the  Hyla  in  another,  the  former 
specimen  may  be  taken  from  the  glycerine  and  spread  out  upon  a  glass 
slide.  If  the  specimen  be  examined  with  an  inch  power,  numerous 
microscopic  ganglia  may  be  seen,  pi.  XCV,  p.  416,  fig.  4.  Several  of  these 
perhaps  are  close  to  small  arteries.  Those  which  are  most  free  from 
pigment  cells  are  selected,  and  removed  carefully  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp 
knife,  fine  scissors,  forceps,  and  a  needle  point.  This  operation  may  be 
effected  while  the  slide  is  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  The 
transmitted  light  enables  the  observer  to  see  the  minute  pieces  very  dis- 
tinctly with  the  unaided  eye,  but  if  necessary  a  watchmaker's  lens  or  a 
3 -inch  power  may  be  used.  The  pieces  selected  are  transferred  to  a 
few  drops  of  the  strongest  glycerine,  placed  in  a  watch-glass  or  in  one  of 
the  little  china  colour  moulds,  §  85,  p.  54,  and  left  to  soak  for  several 
hours. 

The  specimen  is  now  ready  for  preliminary  microscopical  examina- 
tion. One  of  the  small  pieces  is  placed  upon  a  glass  slide,  in  a  drop  of 
fresh  glycerine,  and  covered  with  thin  glass.  The  glass  slide  may  be 
gently  warmed  over  the  lamp,  and  the  thin  glass  pressed  down  upon  the 
preparation  by  slight  taps  with  a  needle  point.  The  specimen  may  now 
be  examined  with  a  quarter,  and  aftcnvards  with  the  twelfth  of  an  inch 
object-glass.  A  good  deal  of  granular  matter  will  possibly  obscure  the 
delicate  points  in  the  structure.  The  slide  is  again  gently  wanned,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  needle,  the  thin  glass  is  made  to  slide  over  the  surface 
of  the  specimen,  without  the  position  of  the  latter  being  altered.  The 
thin  glass  is  then  removed  and  cleaned.  The  specimen  is  next  washed 
by  the  addition  of  drop  after  drop  of  strong  glycerine,  containing  fiyt 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce.  The  slide  can  be  slightly  inclined 
while  it  is  gently  warmed  over  the  lamp,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
drops  of  glycerine  are  made  to  slowly  pass  over  the  specimen  and  thus 
wash  away  the  debris  from  its  surface. 

Dropping  Bottles, — The  most  convenient  instnmiem  for  dropping 
the  glycerine  on  the  specimen  is  a  little  bottle,  of  two  ounces  capacity, 
with  a  syphon  tube  drawn  to  a  point,  and  a  straight  tube,  with  an  ex- 
panded upper  part,  over  which  is  tied  a  piece  of  stout  sheet  vulcanized 
India-rubber.  PI.  LXXIV,  p.  352,  fig.  i.  Upon  compressing  the  air,  by 
pressing  down  the  India-rubber,  the  glycerine  is  forced  drop  by  drop 
through  the  syphon  tube  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  si)ecimcn.  These 
littie  bottles  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Collins,  aivd^\.Si>K\Sx.. 

a  1^ 
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Wlien  several  drops  of  pure  glycerine  have  been  allowed  toikm 
over  the  specimen,  the  thin  glass  cover,  after  having  been  deaned,  ii 
re-applied  and  pressed  upon  the  specimen  very  gradually,  but  mare 
firmly  than  before.  Any  excess  of  glycerine  is  easily  removed  bypladng 
small  pieces  of  clean  blotting  paper  at  the  side  of  the  thin  g^asi  If 
the  preparation  looks  pretty  clear  when  examined  with  the  twelM,  the 
glass  cover  may  be  cemented  down  with  BelFs  cement,  p.  55,  or  wMi 
Damar  cement,  and  the  preparation  left  for  several  days  in  a  qnkl 
place.  It  may  then  be  re-examined,  the  process  of  washing  with 
glycerine  repeated,  and  further  pressure  applied  until  it  b  rendered  tf 
thin  as  is  desired.  When  this  point  has  been  reached,  more  glycerine 
with  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  a  plate  of  mica  or  the  thinnai^kB 
covevy  p.  351,  applied,  when  it  may  be  examined  with  the  twenty-fiUk 
The  process  of  thinning  may  be  pushed  still  further  if  desirables—tad 
if  only  carried  out  very  slowly  by  gentle  taps  or  careful  pressure  wkh 
the  finger  and  thumb,  from  day  to  day,  the  elements  of  the  tissues  wl 
be  gradually  separated  from  one  another  without  being  smashed  ind 
destroyed.  If  there  be  much  connective  tissue,  which  interferes  widi  t 
clear  view  of  the  finest  nerve  or  muscular  fibres,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to 
immerse  the  specimen  for  some  days  in  the  acetic  acid  syrup,  and  thei 
transfer  it  to  fresh  glycerine. 

If  the  tissue  does  not  sufficiently  yield  to  the  pressure  it  must  be 
soaked  for  a  longer  time  in  the  acetic  acid  glycerine,  or  it  may  be  soft- 
ened by  being  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  pepsine  ii 
glycerine,  p.  379,  using  lactic  acid  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  success  of  this  process  above  described  depends  upon  the  cue 
and  patience  with  which  it  is  carried  out.  The  most  perfect  results  ne 
obtained  in  cases  where  the  washing,  pressure,  and  warming  have  beea 
very  slowly  conducted,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  notice  the  minnle 
points  of  structure  which  are  gradually  developed  and  rendered  cletier 
by  the  repeated  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  specimen  being  sdh 
jected  to  a  little  firmer  pressure  and  further  soaking  in  a  little  ficA 
glycerine  placed  in  a  watch-glass. 

Specimens  of  tissue  prepared  in  this  way  can  be  transferred  fro* 
slide  to  slide,  and  no  matter  how  thin  they  may  be,  after  having  becB 
allowed  to  soak  in  fi'csh  glycerine  they  may  always  be  laid  out  agUD 
perfectly  flat  upon  another  slide  by  the  aid  of  needles.  The  action  of 
these  viscid  fluids  is  most  valuable,  and  I  feel  sure  that  by  the  prooetftf 
above  described, — the  general  principle  of  procedure  being  retained  bat 
the  details  modified  in  special  cases, — many  new  and  important  anitt^ 
mical  facts  will  be  discovered. 

The  papillae  of  the  frog's  tongue  are  prepared  for  examination  unte 
the  highest  powers,  the  twenty-fifth  and  fiftieth,  in  the  same  manner.  Saul 
pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  removed  by  sharp  sciasorsi  they 
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tnmsferred  to  glycerine,  subjected  to  the  same  very  gradually  increased 
pressure,  until  the  individual  papillae  themselves  are  seen  to  be  slightly 
flattened  It  is  possible  from  a  specimen  to  remove  a  number  of  the 
separate  papillae  on  a  needle  point,  transfer  them  to  glycerine  or  to  the 
acetic  acid  syrup,  and  then  mount  them  for  examination  with  the  i-soth 
object-glass.  All  the  points  I  have  described  and  figured  in  my  memoir 
published  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1864, 
may  be  demonstrated  in  several  papillae,  see  pis,  LXXXVIII,  LXXXIX, 
p.  412. 

Thin  sections  of  brain,  spinal  cord,  5:c.,  may  be  subjected  to  the 
same  process  for  examination  with  the  highest  powers.  The  specimens 
Qlustrating  my  paper  on  "  The  indications  of  the  paths  taken  by  the 
nerve  currents  as  they  traverse  the  caudate  nerve  cells  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  encephalon,"  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society," 
July,  1864,  were  prepared  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  they 
were  soaked  for  some  months  in  a  weak  solution  of  glycerine  and  acetic 
acid.  The  most  delicate  preparations  retain  their  characters  for  many 
months,  and  some  for  several  years,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  very 
preparations  from  which  some  of  my  drawings  have  been  made,  have 
been  preserved  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  may  even  now  be 
compared  with  them. 

Delicate  specimens  should  be  placed  upon  a  circle  of  thin  glass 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  instead  of  upon  a  glass  slide.  The 
ciicle  is  then  mounted  on  a  wooden  slide  in  the  centre  of  wliich  a  hole 
has  been  drilled  of  the  proper  dimensions  to  receive  it.  A  ring  of 
gummed  paper  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  slide  and  to  this  the  round 
glass  is  fixed  when  the  specimen  has  been  covered  with  the  smaller 
circle  of  thin  glass,  and  the  latter  has  been  properly  fixed  in  its  place  by 
cement     See  also  p.  87. 

Modification  of  the  above  Plan, — I  have  more  recently  modified  the 
foregoing  process  by  injecting  the  alkaline  carmine  fluid  into  the  vessels 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  staining  the  bioplasm  of  the 
tissues,  and  afterwards,  when  the  colouring  was  complete,  the  acid 
Prussian  blue  fluid,  so  that  all  the  bioplasts  were  seen  of  a  bright  red 
colour  in  the  specimens,  while  all  the  capillaries  were  fully  injected 
with  the  Prussian  blue. 

The  carmine  fluid  employed  should  be  stronger  than  that  already 
recommended,  p.  125,  and  it  is  better  to  add  a  little  more  alcohol. 
The  following  succeeds  well  for  the  frog  and  newt : — Carmine,  15  grains ; 
strong  liquor  ammoniae,  }^  drachm;  strong  glycerine,  2  ounces; 
alcohol,  6  drachms. 

This  fluid  is  to  be  injected  carefully  with  very  slight  pressure.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  alkaline  ammonia  is  very  apt  to  soften 
the  delicate  vascular  walls.    When  the  vessels  are  fully  d\^\.^tv!^^^\N\^ 
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preparation  is  to  be  left  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  in  c 
that  time  may  be  allowed  for  the  carmine  fluid  which  has  pemic 
the  capillaries  in  all  parts  of  the  body  to  soak  through  the  diS 
tissues  and  stain  the  bioplasm  fully.  Next  a  little  pure  gl3rceriiie 
be  injected,  in  order  that  any  carmine  fluid  still  remaining  in  the  ve 
may  pass  through,  or  at  least  be  so  much  diluted  that  carmine  wS. 
be  precipitated  in  quantity  by  the  acid  fluid  next  to  be  introduced. 

The  fine  Prussian  blue  injecting  fluid,  the  composition  of  wU 
given  on  p.  363,  is  to  be  injected  with  the  utmost  care,  for  the  ve 
particularly  of  young  animals,  having  been  somewhat  softened  b 
ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine,  are  very  liable  to  give  way  if  1 
pressure  be  applied.  When  the  vessels  are  fully  distended  wifl 
Prussian  blue  fluid,  the  injected  preparation  is  to  be  divided  into  1 
pieces,  and  these  are  to  be  soaked  in  glycerine  and  acetic  acid,  a 
been  already  recommended  in  p.  368. 

Very  beautiful  specimens  from  every  tissue  in  the  body  of  a  i 
animal  (frog,  newt,  mouse,  bat,  small  bird,  &c.),  may  be  prepan 
this  way ;  but  as  the  operation  of  injecting  has  to  be  performed  t 
there  is  greater  risk  of  rupturing  the  vessels.  The  student  should  t 
fore  practise  ordinary  injection  with  transparent  fluids  before  he  atte 
to  carry  out  this  process,  or  he  will  suffer  disappointment 

311.  Demonstration  of  the  Soft  Tlsiiucs. — To  assist  the  stude 
his  investigations  upon  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  lissu 
have  introduced  some  illustrations  of  specimens  of  which  the  ecu 
parts  might  be  prepared  by  any  observer  who  carefully  followed 
directions  I  have  given.  The  series  of  drawings  in  pis.  LXXV,  LX 
LXXVII,  LXXVIII,  LXXIX,  are  representations  of  the  tissues  ol 
web  of  the  frog's  foot  under  very  low  magnifying  powers.  As  the  n 
will  notice,  these  are  copied  from  specimens  slightly  magnified,  1 
in  pis.  LXXX,  LXXXI,  LXXXVIII,  LXXXIX,  appearances  oba 
under  the  highest  powers  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
tissues  have  been  delineated.  An  enquiry  into  the  anatomical  ! 
ture  of  such  a  texture  as  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  is  of  greai 
portance  in  its  bearing  upon  broad  questions  of  general  interest 
should  be  undertaken  by  every  one  who  desires  to  form  from  actiE 
servation  an  accurate  conception  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  assoc 
with  the  development,  growth,  and  nutrition  of  tissues.  It  is  prol 
that  any  one  who  prosecutes  the  investigation  with  care  and  intellij 
will  be  gradually  led  on  to  make  original  enquiries  in  the  cour 
which  he  may  discover  new  facts  of  the  highest  importance.  But  1: 
the  student  attempts  to  discover  new  things  he  should  try  to  ac 
the  dexterity  necessary  to  make  specimens  which  clearly  show  the  j 
indicated  in  the  figures,  all  of  which  represent  less  than  can  be  sc 
the  specimens,  and  are  in  every  respect  far  less  perfect  and  elat 
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than  the  specimens  themselves.  The  most  perfect  drawing,  after  all, 
only  roughly  indicates  what  can  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  specimen, 
if  the  latter  is  as  good  as  it  should  be,  and  as  good  as  it  can  be  made 
m  these  days. 

Frogs  are  everywhere  obtainable,  and  few  creatures  are  better  suited 
for  minute  anatomical  investigation.  Their  tissues  present  many  ad- 
vantages for  researches  on  the  ultimate  distribution  of  nerve  fibres  and 
for  the  determination  of  many  anatomical  questions.  Few  parts  of  the 
frog  have  been  more  carefully  investigated  than  the  web,  but  nevertheless 
I  feel  sure  that  in  this  thin  membrane,  particularly  in  the  transparent  web 
of  the  foot  of  young  frogs,  most  important  facts  still  lie  hidden,  as  it  were, 
waiting  for  elucidation  until  careful  and  industrious  enquirers  concentrate 
for  a  time  their  energies  upon  this  comparatively  limited  area.  Although 
the  general  distribution  of  ihe  vessels  is  well  known,  there  remains 
much  to  be  discovered  as  regards  their  development  and  the  precise 
relation  of  the  little  bioplasts  or  masses  of  living  matter  to  their  walls  as 
well  as  to  the  various  anatomical  constituents  of  which  the  web  is  com- 
posed. As  regards  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  nerves  there  is  also 
much  to  be  learnt  by  the  careful  investigation  of  well  prepared  specimens 
of  the  free  edge  of  the  web.  By  conjoint  methods  of  enquiry — minute 
anatomical  investigation  upon  some  webs — and  physiological  experiment 
upon  similar  webs  of  living  animals,  I  have  gained  important  information 
concerning  the  action  of  nerves  upon  capillary  vessels,  and  the  changes 
in  pigment  cells,  epithelium,  as  well  as  other  structures  during  life  may 
be  thus  studied.  Such  tissues  as  those  of  the  frog  should  be  studied 
again  and  again,  and  he  who  wishes  to  make  himself  an  observer  will 
examine  the  very  same  textures  prepared  in  many  different  ways,  as  well 
as  corresponding  [tissues  in  animals  at  different  periods  of  life.  This 
plan  can  be  carried  out  most  successfully  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  as  it  is 
easy  to  procure  animals  at  all  ages,  and  the  tissues  of  this  animal  can 
also  be  examined  in  the  living  state  {see  p.  191)  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  observer  must,  however,  study  in  France  or  Germany,  as  in  England 
all  investigations  upon  living  frogs  are  prevented  by  law,  and  the  police 
have  authority  to  seize  any  one  detected  in  causing  pain  to  a  firog 
arranged  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  investigation. 

Fig.  I,  pL  LXXV,  represents  the  vessels  of  the  web  of  a  young  frog 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  ten  diameters.  Pigment  cells  are 
observed  here  and  there  in  which  the  pigment  granules  are  concentrated 
or  collected  together,  instead  of  being  diffused  and  spread  through  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  irregular  ramifying  passages  which  pass  from  cell 
to  cell,  and  which  thus  form  an  extensive  network.  Some  large  pigment 
cells  and  their  ramifications  are  well  seen  in  pi.  LXXVII,  fig.  2,  p.  376. 

Fig.  2,  pL  LXXV,  represents  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels  of  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot  as  seen  in  an  injected  specimen.    The  tubes  are 
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distended,  and  their  diameter  is  much  greater  than  in  the  living  state 
when  they  are  occupied  with  blood.  In  the  living  specimen  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  the  arteries  from  the  veins  by  the  greater  diameter  of  the 
latter  vessels  and  the  slowest  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood ;  but  in  the  in- 
jected specimen  the  arteries  are  distended  and  appear  almost  as  wide  as 
the  veins.  In  the  drawing,  however,  both  sets  of  vessels  are  distinct, 
the  veins  being  almost  black,  while  the  arteries  have  been  shaded  lightly. 
The  observer  will  be  able  to  follow  the  branches  of  the  artery  in  many 
situations,  and  trace  these  to  their  ultimate  divisions,  which  are  con* 
tinuous  with  the  capillaries.  The  last  may  also  be  seen  to  conveigQ 
here  and  there  to  fonn  the  venous  radicles. 

In  pi.  LXXVI,  fig.  X,  a  portion  of  the  vascular  network  of  the  foot 
of  a  young  frog  is  represented.  The  vessel  (H)  running  diagonally 
downwards  across  the  field  from  lefl  to  right  is  a  vein,  while  the  narrower 
tube  on  a  lower  level  b  a  branch  of  the  artery  (a).  The  capillaries  hav^ 
not  yielded  equably  to  the  distending  force  of  the  injection,  and  are 
wider  in  some  places  than  in  others.  This  is  often  observed  in  injeo 
tions  of  capillary  vessels,  and  probably  during  life  the  degree  of  disten- 
sion of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  in  different  parts  c^  the  same  tissue^ 
and  in  the  same  parts  at  different  times  varies  greatly. 

In  fig.  2  the  changes  occurring  in  inflammation  are  well  represented. 
A  small  particle  of  mustard  was  applied  to  the  web,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time  the  capillaries  conesponding  to  the  spot,  and  for  a 
short  distance  round  it,  became  much  distended.  As  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  accumulates  it  flows  more  and  more  slowly  till  at  length  it 
stagnates  in  the  vessels.  The  web  in  this  state  was  stained  with  caimine^ 
transferred  to  glycerine,  and  preserved  as  described  in  p.  370.  The 
vessels  being  "  naturally  injected."  The  colourless  blood<orpuscles  ac- 
cumulate in  the  capillaries  in  great  numbers,  and  these  being  colouied 
with  carmine,  a  very  clear  and  beautiful  preparation  results, 

A  minute  vein  from  the  inflamed  area  of  the  web  of  a  living  frog  is 
represented  in  flg.  3,  pi.  LXXIX,  p.  376.  This  drawing  should  be 
attentively  studied.  It  was  taken  a  few  minutes  after  inflammation  had 
been  excited  by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  mustard  paste,  the  site  of 
a  small  pin's  head,  to  the  web.  The  nerve  mechanism  by  which  thii 
change  in  the  vessels  is  so  quickly  brought  about,  will  be  understood  if 
the  experiment  described  in  p.  191  be  referred  to. 

In  pL  LXXVII,  fig.  I,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  larger  nerve- 
trunks  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  is  represented.  The  finer  branches 
of  nerve-fibres  form  networks  of  dark  bordered  fibres,  the  constituent 
fibres  of  which  divide  and  subdivide,  and  thus  two  or  three  series  of 
networks  result,  the  finest  of  which  represent  the  ultimate  ramifications 
of  the  nerve-fibres.  Some  of  these  form  lax  networks  about  the  vessels^ 
others  in  the  substance  of  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  skin  ;  while  apon 
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sur&ce  of  the  latter,  just  beneath  the  epithelium,  are  numerous 
like,  in  which  nerve-loops  may  be  seen.  Amongst  the  pigment  cells 
iplex  networks  of  extremely  delicate  fibres  in  great  numbers  axe  to 
lemonstrated.  No  ends  can  be  discovered,  and  I  believe  in  all 
les  and  organs  the  ultimate  ramifications  are  continuous  fibres,  con- 
ted  with  which  here  and  there  are  bioplasts. 

The  general  course  of  the  trunks  in  the  web  is  such  that,  as  seen  in  the 
wing,  arches  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  branches  from  the  trunks 
each  side  of  the  web.  In  the  drawing  only  a  few  of  them  are  repre- 
ted,  but  there  are  such  numerous  meetings  and  inosculations  of  the 
iks  and  their  subdivisions  that  complex  and  extensive  networks  are 
ned.  These  cannot  be  seen  by  the  magnifying  power  employed  in 
mining  this  specimen,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  branches  indicated  are 
;e  compound  trunks  of  dark  bordered  nerve-fibres.  Some  idea  of  the 
I  arrangement  as  it  exists  in  nature  may  be  formed  if  fig.  i,  in  plate 
XXIII,  p.  406,  be  referred  to.  The  ultimate  distribution  of  the 
ve-fibres,  in  several  tissues  of  the  frog,  are  referred  to  in  the  last 
tions  of  this  book,  commencing  at  page  411. 

Fig.  2  is  a  representation  of  several  large. pigment  cells,  with  their 
stomizing  prolongations  in  great  number.  These  form  frequent  con- 
tions  with  those  from  neighbouring  cells,  and  thus  a  network  is 
ned.  In  the  body  of  the  cell  is  the  bioplasm,  around  which  is  the 
nent,  consisting  of  minute  granules  suspended  in  fluid.  The 
lules  may  spread  with  the  fluid  into  all  the  tubular  passages,  as 
resented  in  the  drawing,  or  they  may  collect  about  the  bioplasm, 
ning  a  more  or  less  spherical  mass,  by  which  the  latter  is  completely 
::ured.  In  this  case  the  radiating  canals  and  communicating  tubes 
nk,  and,  as  they  only  contain  a  little  perfectly  transparent  fluid,  are 
sible. 

In  pi.  LXXVIII,  fig.  I,  is  a  good  drawing  of  capUlary  vessels  from 
foot  of  the  living  frog.  Besides  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  seen 
-  and  there,  the  reader  should  note  the  manner  in  which  the  red 
Ki  corpuscles  seem  to  race  one  another  as  they  are  pressed  onwards 
he  force  of  the  blood  current,  and  are,  here  and  there,  squeezed 
ther  and  bent  round  and  twisted  in  various  shapes,  as  they  are  driven 
Ugh  constricted  portions  and  made  to  take  a  different  direction 
Lpillaries  at  right  angles  to  the  course  originally  taken  by  the  blood. 

cells  of  epithelium  and  their  bioplasts,  somewhat  swollen  by 
^se,  may  be  observed  over  the  drawing,  and  to  the  right,  at  a,  is 

the  epithelium,  which  bounds  the  orifice  of  a  cutaneous  umcus 
i,  also  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  in  transverse  sections  of  the  tissues  of 
^eb  in  pL  LXXIX,  p.  376,  figs,  i  and  2. 

^Tiree  pigment  cells  are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  drawing,  fig.  i, 
^SQCVIII,  the  pigment  granules,  in  two  of  them,  being  diffused  m  the 
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fluid  and  distributed  through  the  branches  of  the  cell,  while,  in  the  lonrer 
cell  to  the  right,  the  granules  are  collected  together,  changes  whkh  maybe 
readily  observed  taking  place  in  the  web  of  a  young  frog  during  life,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  varying  amount  of  fluid  in  these  cells 
and  their  ramiflcations,  determined  by  the  varying  state  of  the  blood  and 
alterations  in  the  force  of  the  circulation.  The  changes  in  the  pigment 
cells,  and  therefore  the  general  colour  of  the  skin  are,  as  has  been 
shown  by  many  observers,  under  the  influence  of  nerves  and  nervous 
systems,  but  I  believe  it  is  only  in  this  indirect  manner,  through  its 
influence  on  the  vessels,  that  the  nervous  system  controls  or  determines 
the  concentration  and  distribution  of  the  granules  of  pigment 

I  have  given  in  fig.  2  a  drawing  of  all  that  can  be  seen  of  an  arteiy 
and  bundle  of  nerve-fibres,  in  the  thin  web  of  a  young  frog's  foot,  during 
lifcy  examined  under  favourable  circumstances  and  with  great  caie.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  not  distinct,  while,  as  regards 
the  arter}',  no  definite  structure  can  be  observed — not  a  vestige  of  the 
muscular  fibre  cells  can  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  drawing.  This 
figure  contrasts  remarkably  with  fig.  3,  which  is  from  a  specimen  of 
the  same  tissues,  but  properly  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in 
p.  366.  The  observer  will  notice  how  much  more  distinctly  the  tissues 
are  seen  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  how  many  points  in 
minute  structure  come  out  which  were  not  to  be  discerned  at  all  in  the 
natural  specimen.  Both  preparations  were  magnified  with  the  same 
power,  and  may  be  fairly  compared  and  contrasted.  Not  only  may  the 
individual  nerve-fibres  in  the  compound  trunk  be  well  seen,  but  the 
branches  and  the  fibres  constituting  them  may  be  followed  without 
difl5culty,  and  for  a  long  distance.  The  structure  of  the  arterial  coats  b 
well  displayed,  and  by  employing  higher  magnifying  powers,  various 
points  of  minute  anatomical  detail  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

In  fig.  I,  pi.  LXXIX,  is  seen  a  transverse  section  of  the  tissues 
of  the  web  of  a  full-grown  frog,  which  is  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
If  the  observer  desires  to  test  his  skill,  let  him  endeavour  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  nerve-fibres,  which  bend  down  from  the  surface  network, 
and  after  running  through  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  web,  are  spread  out 
upon  the  other  side.  The  large  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which 
form  the  substance  of  the  web  and  give  to  it  strength  and  firmness,  are 
seen  cut  across  transversely.  The  capillary  vessels  are  seen  only  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  web,  where  it  is  very  thin,  but  in  its  thicker 
parts  are  capillary  networks,  just  beneath  the  skin  of  both  surfaces  of 
the  web.  In  fig.  i  the  layers  of  cuticular  epithelium  are  partially 
detached. 

In  fig.  2  is  another  drawing  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  web.  The 
capillary  vessels  on  each  surface  of  the  web  are  more  distinctly  seen  in 
this  drawing  than  in  fig.  i. 
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BONE  AND  TEETH   UNDER  HIGH  POWERS.  3/7 

In  fig.  3  is  represented  a  small  vein  from  the  foot  of  the  living  frog, 
in  a  part  of  the  web  to  which  a  small  piece  of  mustard  had  been  applied 
a  few  minutes  before.  The  small  vein  itself  and  the  capillaries  con- 
tinuous with  its  cavity  are  occupied  by  colourless  corpuscles,  which 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood. 

The  more  minute  investigation  of  some  of  the  nerve  tissues  of  the  frog 
will  be  found  described  in  page  370,  and  drawings  are  given  of  the  fine 
ramifications  of  the  nerves  in  the  frog  in  plates  LXXXIV,  LXXXVII, 
LXXXVIII,  LXXXIX ;  in  an  insect  in  plates  LXXXV,  LXXXVI ; 
and  in  mammalia — the  mole,  the  bat,  and  man — in  plates  XCII,  XCIII, 
p.  414. 

S98.  •f  the  Preparatton  of  Hard  Tissues  for  Examination  with  the 
■lirhest  Powers.  Bone,  Teeth,  Ac. — The  methods  generally  employed, 
p.  98,  for  demonstrating  the  structure  of  bone,  teeth,  and  other  hard 
tissues,  only  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  minute  structure  of  the 
dead  and  dried  texture.  The  bioplasm  and  soft  formed  material  of  the 
bone  are  dried  up  before  the  section  is  made.  And  yet  these  latter,  which 
are  represented  in  but  very  few  of  the  drawings  published  in  anatomical 
works,  constitute  the  difference  between  the  dead  bone  or  tooth,  and 
that  which  possesses  the  power  of  growth  and  change,  and  still  remains 
an  integral  part  of  the  living  body.  So  far  from  the  soft  matter  in  recent 
bone  being  unimportant,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  anatomical 
constituents.  It  is  by  the  bioplasm  alone  that  all  osseous  and  dental 
tissues  are  formed  and  nourished.  From  the  arrangement  of  this  soft 
living  matter  not  having  been  generally  recognised,  the  most  erroneous 
ideas  have  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  upon  the  formation  and  nutrition 
of  these  and  other  hard  tissues. 

Even  now  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  "  dentinal  tubes  "  are  real 
tubular  passages  for  conveying  fluids  to  all  parts  of  the  dentine,  and  are 
thus  subservient  to  its  "nutrition."  But  it  is  more  than  twenty  years 
since  Mr.  Tomes  proved  most  conclusively  that  these  so-called  "  tubes  " 
are  occupied  in  the  recent  state  by  a  moist  but  tolerably  firm  material 
("Philosophical  Transactions,"  February,  1856).  I  have  verified 
Mr.  Tomes'  description,  and  am  quite  certain  that  the  so-called  tubes 
are  not  channels  for  the  mere  flowing  up  and  down  of  nutrient  fluid. 
On  the  structure  of  recent  bone  and  teeth,  see  my  lectures  on  "  The 
Structure  and  Growth  of'  the  Tissues,"  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
i860,  and  "  Bioplasm,"  1872. 

Suppose  a  tooth  is  to  be  prepared  for  minute  microscopical  investi- 
gation, we  may  proceed  as  follows.  The  same  plan  is  applicable  to  bone 
and  shell 

I.  As  soon  as  p>ossible  after  extraction,  the  tooth  may  be  broken  by 
a  clean  hammer  into  fragments,  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  of  the 
tissues.     Pieces  of  dentine,  with  portions  of  pulp  still  adK^im^Xa  xXv^tcw^ 
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may  be  selected  and  immersed  in  the  carmine  fluid,  and  {daced  m 
a  vessel  lightly  covered  with  paper,  so  that  dust  may  be  excluded.  The 
whole  may  be  left  in  a  warm  room  for  from  twenty-four  to  fozty-eig^ 
hours. 

2.  The  carmine  solution  may  then  be  poured  off,  and  a  little  jdiia 
dilute  glycerine  added,  p.  364. 

3.  After  the  fragments  of  teeth,  the  bioplasm  being  now  colouied 
with  the  carmine,  have  remained  in  this  fluid  for  six  or  eight  houn» 
they  may  be  removed,  or  the  excess  of  fluid  may  be  poured  ofl^  and 
replaced  by  a  little  strong  glycerine  and  acetic  acid,  p.  364. 

4.  After  having  remained  in  the  glycerine  and  acetic  acid  for  three 
or  four  days,  it  will  be  found  that  the  portions  of  soft  pulp  have  regaiotd 
the  volume  they  occupied  when  fresh.  They  have  swollen  out  agul^ 
though  immersed  in  the  strongest  glycerine. 

5.  I  have  found  that  in  many  cases,  when  it  is  desired  to  study  the 
arrangement  of  the  nerves,  it  is  necessary  to  harden  the  pulp  by  im- 
mersion in  a  glycerine  solution,  made  by  adding  to  an  ounce  of  the 
glycerine  solution  of  the  acetic  acid,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  stxoqg 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  p.  365.  The  fragments  may  remain  in  tUi 
solution  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  be  transferred  to  the  acetic 
acid  solution,  in  which  they  may  be  preserved  for  years  with  all  the  soft 
parts  perfect 

6.  The  specimens  are  now  ready  for  examination.  Thin  sections 
are  cuf  with  a  knife  from  the  fractured  surfaces  of  the  dentine^  and 
should  include  a  portion  of  the  soft  pulp.  The  knife  should  be  strong 
but  sharp.  In  practice  I  have  found  the  double-edged  scalpels  fint 
made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Weiss  and  Son,  of  the  Strand,  answer  exceed- 
ingly well  for  this  purpose,  nor  will  the  edge  of  the  knife  be  destroyed 
so  soon  as  would  be  supposed,  pi.  XVIII,  p.  48,  fig.  8. 

7.  The  minute  fragments  of  sections  thus  obtained  are  placed  upon 
a  slide  and  immersed  in  a  drop  of  pure  strong  glycerine,  in  which  they 
may  be  allowed  to  soak  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  examined  under 
a  low  power  (an  inch).  The  best  pieces  are  to  be  selected  by  the  aid 
of  a  fine  needle,  and  removed  to  a  drop  of  glycerine  containing  two 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce,  already  placed  upon  a  clean  slidft 
The  thin  glass  cover  is  then  carefully  applied,  and  the  specimen  may  be 

■ 

examined  with  higher  powers. 

8.  If  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  specimen,  the  excess  of  glycerine 
fluid  is  absorbed  by  small  pieces  of  blotting-paper,  and  the  glass  cover 
cemented  to  the  slide  by  carefully  painting  a  narrow  ring  of  Beffi 
microscope  cement  or  solution  of  Damar  round  it.  When  this  first  diin 
layer  is  dry,  the  brush  may  be  carried  round  a  second  time,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  more  may  be  applied  Moimted  in  this  my 
the  specimen  will  retain  its  character  for  years. 
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999**  ■•ftenlnv  Hard  Ttoaaes  by  Maceration  In  Glycerine  and 
AeM,  and  on  the  Actlan  of  Pepslae. — Hard  tissues,  like  bone,  dentine, 
and  enamel,  become  very  decidedly  softened  by  prolonged  maceration 
in  glycerine,  and  if  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  the  softening 
process  may  be  carried  still  further,  and  yet  without  the  calcareous 
matter  being  dissolved  out  to  any  perceptible  extent.  If  desired,  of 
course  the  calcareous  matter  may  be  in  part  or  entirely  removed  by  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  acid  fluid  in  which  the  preparation  is 
immersed.  But,  far  short  of  this,  the  hard,  brittle  texture  is  so  altered, 
that  thin  sections  may  be  cut  without  any  difficulty.  Specimens  pre- 
pared in  this  way  may  be  examined  by  the  highest  magnifying  powers 
yet  made,'— by  which  statement,  of  course,  I  mean  to  imply  that  more 
may  be  learnt  by  studying  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  under  such 
high  powers  (1,000  to  3,000  linear)  than  by  the  use  of  ordinary  object- 
glasses. 

I  have  also  gained  advantages  in  the  investigation  of  the  minute 
structure  of  hard  tissues  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  pepsine  in  glyce- 
rine, made  as  follows  v — Ten  grains  of  pig's  pepsine,  are  carefully  mixed 
with  two  drachms  of  distilled  water,  and  five  drops  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  and  the  solution  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100® 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  filtered.  The  clear  fluid  is  then  added 
to  one  ounce  of  strong  glycerine.  This  solution  may  be  kept  without 
undergoing  decomposition  for  a  long  time,  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  When 
required  for  use,  a  small  quantity  is  poured  into  a  watch-glass  or  small 
wide  tube,  and  the  fragments  to  be  acted  upon  introduced  ;  the  whole 
is  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°  in  a  small  hot-air  or  water  oven 
lor  an  hour  or  more.  When  sufllicient  action  has  been  produced,  the 
pieces  are  transferred  to  strong  glycerine,  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
add,  and  carefully  examined  at  leisure.  The  pepsine  I  use  is  prepared 
from  the  pig's  stomach  by  drying  the  mucus  squeezed  from  the  gastric 
glands,  and  then  powdering  it,  and  making  an  infusion,  to  which  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  to  be  added.  The  process  is  described  in  the  "  Archives 
of  Medicine,"  vols.  I  and  II.  The  pepsina  porci  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Bullock  and  Co.,  3,  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

By  this  method  most  beautiful  preparations  of  the  ramification  and 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  vessels  of  the  pulp  may 
be  obtained ;  and  I  know  of  no  tissues  in  which  the  vast  multitude  of 
nerves  and  their  close  networks  are  to  be  more  clearly  displayed. 

9y9.  The  Preparation  of  Embryonic  Tissues  for  Examination  with 
Tery  HUrh  Pawers. — Many  of  the  softest  textures  may  be  investigated 
with  the  greatest  facility  after  having  been  soaked  in  strong  glycerine. 
In  preparing  these,  the  same  steps  which  have  been  described  in  p.  361, 
must  be  carried  out,  but  the  glycerine  used  at  first  should  be  weaker, 
and  its  strength  very  slowly  and  gradually  increased,  either  by  addvw% 
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small  quantities  of  strong  glycerine  from  day  to  day,  or  by  pladng  the 
specimen  immersed  in  the  original  weak  solution  in  a  small  basin  over 
strong  sulphuric  acid  under  a  bell  jar,  or  in  vacuo.  Ova,  at  a  veiyeaily 
period  of  development,  can  be  prepared  according  to  the  principles 
indicated,  and  many  important  facts  in  connection  \\\ih  the  first  steps 
in  the  development  and  formation  of  tissues  demonstrated  with  accuiacy. 

Some  objections  have  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Ransom  and  others  to 
this  plan  of  investigation  as  applied  to  the  ovarian  ova  of  fishes.  Dl 
Ransom  says,  that  the  ammonia  "  dissolved  the  germinal  vesicle  and  its 
contents."  Upon  experiment,  however,  I  found  that  so  far  fix)m  this 
being  the  case,  numerous  bioplasts,  not  seen  in  ordinary  specimeni^ 
were  displayed,  and  many  new  facts  not  to  be  demonstrated  by  ex- 
amining the  ova  in  water,  were  discovered  In  pi.  LXXX,  figs,  i  and  2 
have  been  copied  from  Dr.  Ransom's  paper,  while  the  remaining  figures 
were  taken  from  specimens  prepared  by  me  in  the  manner  indicated. 
See  my  paper,  published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Microscopical 
Society"  for  July,  1867,  from  which  pL  LXXX  has  been  taken. 

Embryos  of  various  ages  may  be  injected  with  the  Prussian  blue  fluid. 
The  pipe  cannot  be  tied  in  the  vessels,  as  they  are  extremely  soft.  But 
if  it  is  simply  inserted,  much  of  the  injection  will  run  onwards  into  the 
capillaries,  and  the  escape  of  a  certain  quantity  by  the  side  of  the  pipe 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  It  is  often  advantageous  to  harden  the 
delicate  tissue  slightly  by  the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  chromic  add 
glycerine  solution,  p.  365.  When  once  the  tissues  have  been  fiilly  per- 
meated by  glycerine,  they  may  be  dissected  and  manipulated  in  a  manner 
which  before  was  impossible. 

In  the  same  way,  extremely  soft  textures,  like  those  of  which  the 
acalephse  or  jelly  fishes  are  composed,  or  that  delicate  tissue  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals  may  be  prepared ;  and  all  the  masses  of  bioplasm,  series 
within  series  (nuclei,  nucleoli,  nucleoluli),  many  of  which  are  passed 
over  in  ordinary  methods  of  examination,  will  be  most  clearly  demoD- 
strated.  The  most  delicate  infusoria  and  the  germs  of  these  and  of 
the  lower  plants  may  also  be  thus  prepared  and  preserved. 

The  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  vegetable  tissues  may  be  coloured 
according  to  the  same  plan  with  the  carmine  fluid,  but  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  dilute  it  with  alcohol  or  with  more  water.  The  bioplasm  of 
the  spores  and  thalli  of  fungi,  represented  in  pi.  LXXXI,  p.  386,  has 
been  coloured  very  satisfactorily.  Fig.  i  is  the  same  as  represented  in 
pi.  LIV,  p.  206,  fig.  3,  and  illustrates  the  method  of  obtaining  coloured 
plates  referred  to  in  p.  356.  In  fig.  2  are  some  growing  yeast  cells> 
well  coloured  and  highly  magnified,  and  the  thallus  of  the  yeast  plant, 
represented  in  fig.  3,  is  growing  at  the  extremities,  and  the  bioplasm  in 
these  is  more  intensely  coloured  than  in  other  parts. 
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THE  author's  views   CONCERNING  THE  STRUCTURE,    FORMATION,   AND 

GROWTH   OF  TISSUES. 

To  aid  in  establishing  general  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of 
those  wonderful  processes  of  formation  and  growth  peculiar  to  things 
living,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
investigation  of  the  minute  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 
But  in  these  days,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  follow  the  example 
set  us  by  Harvey  and  Hunter  and  Bichat,  observers  are  taught  by 
popular  lecturers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  mere  observation  and 
demonstration  of  facts.  Many,  therefore,  spend  their  lives  in  the 
pursuit  of  fact-hunting,  and  never  pause  to  enquire  whether  the  facts 
they  suppose  they  have  discovered  are  facts,  whether  their  work  is  of  any 
use  at  all,  and  whether  it  teaches  us  anything,  nor  even  ask  whether 
the  supposed  facts  affect  in  any  way  other  facts  already  known.  Fact 
multiplication,  and  accumulation,  the  adding  of  fact  to  fact,  seems  to  be 
the  sole  aim  of  some  ;  and  what  a  chaos  is  the  fact-heap  which  has  been 
raised  in  many  departments  of  enquiry  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unscrupulous  writers  who  never  observe 
or  experiment  for  themselves,  and  look  upon  fact-finding  and  experi- 
menting as  the  inferior  but  necessary  duty  of  an  order  of  beings  less 
fitted  to  survive  than  themselves,  but  developed  for  their  particular 
benefit  and  use,  so  they  are  careful  to  keep  in  with  the  poor  fact-finders, 
and  use  their  results  as  if  they  were  their  own.  From  their  intellects 
only  proceed  generalisations.  They  select  the  good  facts  from  the  bad 
ones,  and  construct  generalisations  for  the  instruction  of  humanity. 
But  further,  arrogant  doctrinaires,  who  never  made  a  practical  observa- 
tion or  discovered  a  single  fact,  conscious  of  superior  wisdom,  graciously 
dictate  the  precise  fields  in  which  inferior  minds  are  to  work,  and  lay 
down  the  method  of  investigation  to  be  pursued  by  the  working  fact- 
hunters,  condescendingly  remarking  that  as  conclusions  tend  in  this  or 
that  direction,  more  labour  is  required  here,  while  it  is  useless  working 
there,  and  new  investigations  should  be  immediately  set  on  foot  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  and  that  idea  which  has  just  been  evolved  in  the 
recesses  of  their  understanding.  And  the  new  philosopher  is  very  wise 
in  the  method  he  pursues,  for  it  is  easier  to  frame  a  generalisation  and 
then  select  from  the  general  heap  of  known  facts  particular  facts  in  its 
support,  than  to  examine  the  facts  themselves  one  by  one,  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  facts,  to  observe  and  experiment  anew,  and  at 
last,  after  an  honest  survey  of  what  is  known,  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
some  general  conclusion. 

Formerly  those  who  advanced  new  views  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  not  only  performed  the  work  of  fact-hunting  but  tested 
the  value  of  every  fact  upon  which  they  placed  reliance^  awd  cj^^j 
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deduced  their  conclusions  after  much  patient  investigation  and 
ment.     But  of  late  a  far  superior  method  of  making  generalisations  has 
been  discovered,  and  much  of  the  old  and  slow  testing  and  analytical 
work  has  been  entirely  discarded.     Philosopher  and  Fact-hunter  seem 
to  have  discovered  that  they  may  keep  their  offices  quite  distinct  and 
yet  work  to  each  other's  great  advantage.  A  compact  seems  to  have  been 
entered  into.     The  fact-finders  consenting  to  act  as  the  servants  or  took 
of  the  philosopher,  while  he  publicly  acknowledges  the  high  value  tl 
fact-hunting,  and  spreads  the  fame  of  the  fact-finder  as  well  as  his  ova 
Different    schools    of  philosophy  require  differently  constituted  fiwt* 
finders,  and  as  each  new  philosophy  rises  in  popular  favour,  its  oirfi 
proper  fact-hunters,  reporters,  generalisers,  acquire  the  much-demd 
renown. 

But  how  many  errors  now  pass  current  as  observed  facts,  and  bov 
many  unfortunate  generalisations  mar  the  advance  of  real  knowledge  I 
This  must  be  the  case,  if  those  who  advance  generalisations  refuse  to  io* 
vestigate  for  themselves,  and  practical  observers  confine  themsdves  to 
mere  observation  and  refrain  from  thinking  and  speculating  conceniiqg 
the  facts  they  discover.  Disadvantage  to  all  knowledge  must  result 
from  the  attempt  to  draw  a  hard  line  between  speculative  thought  add 
practical  work.  Useful  h3rpotheses  are  more  likely  to  emanate  fiofl 
sound  practical  observers  and  experimenters  than  from  purely  speculatiie 
thinkers,  who  are  obliged  to  obtain  all  their  ^ts  second-hand,  and 
whose  training  has  in  too  many  instances  been  such  as  to  render  them 
quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  real  facts  from  apparent  facts,  and  of 
estimating  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  &vonr 
of  the  accepted  interpretation  of  any  given  fact  or  particular  |dieno> 
menon  observed. 

In  the  hope  of  encouraging  students  to  tAirtk  as  well  as  work,  I  Int 
ventured  to  offer  a  short  r^sum^  of  some  views,  which  are  founded  <■ 
facts  demonstrated  by  the  methods  of  investigation  described  in  Ail 
book,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  practical  subjects,  and  has  been  wiitien 
with  a  strictly  practical  object. 

In  many  parts  of  this  book  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  special  methods  of  preparing  tissues.  But  in  order  10 
compare  different  textures  and  specimens  of  the  same  texture  at  difleretf 
periods  of  its  growth,  a  uniform  process  of  preparation  must  be  adoptdi 
or,  in  other  words,  all  structures  which  it  is  desired  to  compare  with  one 
another  must  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  methods  of  prepaiatiooi 
and  must  be  examined  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  It  has  beea 
shown  that  all  textures  may  be  easily  manipulated  and  examined  undtf 
the  highest  powers  when  immersed  in  glycerine ;  and  it  has  been  profcd 
that  in  every  tissue  obtained  from  a  Hving  being,  part  may  be  dt^ 
stained  while  part  is  left  colourUss^f  although  the  whole  has  been  ftecif 
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traversed  by  an  alkaline  colouring  matter  in  solution,  p.  125.  The  first 
material  exhibits  certain  common  characters  *  throughout  nature,  while 
the  last  differs  extremely  in  anatomical  structure,  ph3rsical  properties, 
and  chemical  composition  in  the  different  organs  and  textures  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  in  the  organisms  of  a  lower  character. 

The  matter  which  is  coloured  in  the  process  above  described  is, 
broadly,  that  which  has  been  termed  in  different  textures  cell^  nucleus^ 
cell  contents,  protoplasm^  endoplast,  corpuscle ;  while  that  which  remains 
unchanged  is  that  which  is  known  as  intercellular  matter  or  substance, 
cell  wall,  membrane,  protoplasm,  fibre,  periplastic  substance,  &c.  Great 
confusion  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  many  of  these  words  in  different 
senses,  and  from  the  application  of  the  same  word  to  essentially  diffe- 
rent substances.  Protoplasm,  for  example,  has  been  applied  to  living 
matter,  and  also  to  the  formed  matter  which  has  ceased  to  live,  and  by 
many  physiologists,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor  Huxley, 
in  his  paper  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  and  in  other  communi- 
cations. Now,  when  the  carmine  fluid  is  used  properly,  the  living 
matter  of  the  so-called  cell,  including  the  nucleus,  is  coloured,  while 
the  outer  part  of  the  cell  and  intercellular  substance  remain  colourless. 
We  can  therefore  in  any  texture,  which  has  been  properly  prepared, 
distinguish  the  active  living  growing  matter  from  the  passive  formed 
matter.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  often  possible  to  demonstrate  zones 
of  colour  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  or  the  youngest  being  in- 
variably coloured  most  intensely,  and  the  outermost  or  the  oldest  most 
&intly. 

By  comparative  observations  upon  the  same  tissues  at  different 
periods  of  growth,  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  a  continuous  but 
gradually  altering  relation  between  the  formed  material,  so-called  cell 
wall^  and  the  bioplasm,  the  so-called  "nucleus,"  and  have  adduced 
many  observations  which  establish  the  important  point  that  all  the 
formed  material  was  once  in  the  state  of  the  living  matter  or  bioplasm 
which  alone  receives  the  colour.  So  that  in  the  formation  of  muscle, 
for  instance,  out  of  the  lifeless  nutrient  pabulum  in  the  blood,  the  matter 
which  is  to  become  muscle  passes  through  these  different  conditions : — 

1.  That  of  a  soluble  nutrient  matter,  or  pabulum,  which  is  taken  up 
by,  and  converted  into  : — 

2.  Bioplasm  (nucleus,  nucleolus,  nucleolulus,  and,  in  some  instances, 
protoplasm),  which  gradually  becomes  resolved  into  : — 

3.  Imperfectly  developed  formed  material  which  assumes  the  form 
of:— 

4.  Fully  developed  formed  material,  as  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage, 
osseous  tissue,  muscular  contractile  tissue.  This  last  slowly  clianges 
and  is  resolved  into  : — 

5.  Disintegrated  formed  material,  which  is  gradually  i^^mc^^  \.^  ^ 
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soluble  state,  and  is  by  oxidation  and  other  chemical  processes,  at 
length  converted  into  new  substances,  some  of  which  pass  away,  while 
others  in  their  turn  become  pabulum  for  other  kinds  of  bioplasm,  such 
as  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  and  l3nnph  corpuscles,  which  are 
therefore  the  agents  concerned  in  the  removal  of  the  disintegrated 
material 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  very  important  point  gained  in  the  coarse 
of  this  enquiry,  is  the  determination  of  the  differences  by  which  the  Wo- 
plasm,  or  active  living  growing  matter  of  all  tissues,  is  distinguished  from 
the  matter  which  \s  formed,  or  which  results  from  the  changes  occurring  h 
this.  The  general  conclusion  was  established  in  my  lectures,  given 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  April,  1861.  I  have  since 
worked  out  changes  occurring  during  the  growth  and  formation  of  manj 
tissues  in  detail,  in  the  various  grades  of  the  higher  animals  and  plant!^ 
as  well  as  in  the  lowest  and  most  simple  living  forms. 

The  material  stained  by  carmine  must  be  regarded  as  matter  in  a 
state  of  change.  It  is  as  different  from  pabulum  as  it  is  from  tissoCi 
It  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  first,  nor  can  it  be  converted  into  the 
last,  except  it  remain  in  the  organism  to  which  it  belongs,  and  under 
the  exact  conditions  favourable  to  the  change.  Bioplasm  is  not  tissue^ 
for  it  lives  and  grows,  but  it  may  at  length  undergo  conversion  into 
tissue.  It  is  living  matter,  and  in  this  state  differs  absolutely  from 
matter  in  every  other  known  state.  Now,  by  the  word  living,  I  desire 
to  imply  that  in  this  matter  so-called  phenomena  of  a  peculiar  nature 
are  observed,  which  phenomena  have  not  been  explained.  They  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  known  laws,  they  cannot  be  imitated  artifidany. 
And  like  phenomena  have  never  been  observed  anywhere  except  in  the 
living  matter  of  living  things. 

Among  the  peculiar  properties  or  powers  of  every  mass  of  living 
matter,  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  power  of  altering  and  appropriating  certain  soluble  matter 
and  communicating  to  these,  properties  or  powers  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  the  already  existing  living  matter  itself  possesses. 

2.  The  power  of  moving  in  all  directions.  The  passage  of  one  part 
of  a  living  mass  to  another  part,  so  that  one  portion  may  advance  its^ 
in  front  of  another  portion,  or  encircle  another,  and  blend  with  it 

3.  The  i)owcr  of  causing  the  elements  of  matter  to  take  up  defnute 
relations  towards  one  another,  so  that  definite  compounds,  perhaps  not 
to  be  produced  in  any  other  way,  and  often  exhibiting  definite  stnictorti 
may  result,  when  the  matter  shall  cease  to  live. 

4.  The  power  of  infinite  increase. 

By  observation  the  important  conclusion  is  established  that  the 
formation  of  all  tissues  and  organs,  no  matter  how  different  their  uW* 
mate  structure  and  office  may  be,  is  due  to  changes  taking  place  in 
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matter  in  a  very  peculiar  state,  which  cannot  be  correctly  called  a 
peculiar /^^j/Vw/ state,  because  no  known  physical  state  of  matter  ex- 
hibits any  analogy  to  the  living  state.  Nor  is  the  latter  in  any  way 
comparable  with  any  other  state  in  which  matter  is  known  to  exist. 
The  living  state  is  exceptional  and  peculiar  and  stands  alone.  There 
is  no  transition  from  the  non-living  into  the  living  state,  but  matter 
passes  suddenly  from  one  state  into  the  other.  Neither  is  there  in  any 
case  a  gradation  from  any  form  of  non-living  matter  to  any  form  of 
living  matter. 

The  inferences  above  detailed  enable  me  to  describe  very  simply  the 
structure  of  the  most  complex  tissues  and  the  changes  which  occur 
during  their  growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  any  given  case 
what  is  "  cell  wall,"  "  cell  membrane,"  or  "  intercellular  substance," 
"cell  contents,"  "nucleus,"  "nucleolus,"  "  primordial  utricle,"  "  proto- 
plasm," "  blastema."  For  every  tissue  and  organ  of  every  living  thing 
consists  of  matter  in  two  states  : — The  living  or  germiftai  state  and  the 
formed  and  lifeless  state.  All  increase^  multiplication,  division y  &c.,  is 
due  to  matter  in  the  first  state  and  to  that  alone.  Living  particles  do 
not  aggregate  together  to  form  one  living  mass,  but  one  living  mass  may 
divide  and  separate  into  a  vast  number  of  distinct  living  particles,  each 
of  which  may,  by  taking  non-living  matter  into  itselt  and  changing  the 
arrangement  of  its  atoms,  grow  and  become  a  mass  like  the  first. 

Every  particle  of  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  comes  from  a  pre- 
existing living  particle, — and  every  piece  of  tissue,  and  formed  matter 
of  every  kind  derived  from  a  living  being  was  once  in  the  condition  of 
bioplasm. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  relations  which  the  bioplasm  bears  to  the 

formed  material  at  different  periods  of  growth,  and  the  careful  study  of 

these  two  kinds  of  matter  in  the  various  textures,  teach  us  the  order 

in  which  the  various  changes  occur  and  the  employment  of  other  terms 

is  rendered  superfluous. 

A  r^sumt!  of  my  views  will  be  found  in  my  work  on  Bioplasm,  and 
also  in  the  Lumleian  Lectures  for  1875,  "  On  Life  and  on  the  Nature  of 
Vital  Actions  in  Death  and  Disease."  Brief  extracts  from  my  papers, 
and  short  notices,  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  a  few  journals 
and  text-books.  An  excellent  analysis  extending  over  twenty  pages 
will  be  found  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  "  for 
January,  1867,  but  by  far  the  most  complete  notice  of  my  views,  and 
the  clearest  and  most  interesting  account  of  their  general  bearing  upon 
scientific  problems  of  the  greatest  imi)ortancc,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Drysdale's  "  Protoplasmic  Theory  of  Life."  That  these  notions  are  not 
even  noticed  by  the  material  philosophers  will  not  excite  surprise.  In 
science,  as  in  some  other  departments  of  human  effort,  it  will  be  found 
that  those  who  are  always  protesting  that  they  alone  are  liberal,  and 
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wide,  and  broad,  and  yearning  after  truth,  attach  meanings  to  sodi 
words  as  liberal,  wide,  broad,  truth,  and  many  more  which  are  alone 
sanctioned  by  materialist  authority. 

S8«.  •f  lilTins  Matter  or  Bioplasm. — ^The  smallest  particles  of  living 
matter  are  spherical,  and  the  largest  mass  always  assumes  the  spherical 
form  when  suspended  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  medium.  Every  forai  of 
bioplasm  or  living  matter  in  nature,  and  at  every  period  of  its  existence, 
is  invariably  colourless. 

Very  small  particles  of  this  living  matter  or  bioplasm  are  represented 
in  pL  LXXXI,  fig.  i,  b.  Now  such  particles  cannot  be  termed  cells,  if 
the  ordinary  definition  of  that  word  is  accepted.  Each  consists  of 
bioplasm  with  possibly  a  very  thin  layer  of  formed  material  upon  its 
surface.  Each  of  these  particles  may  increase  in  size  by  the  absorption 
of  nutrient  pabulum  into  its  substance,  and  each  may  then  divide  and 
subdivide  into  separate  portions.  In  fact  each  possesses  the  properties 
usually  regarded  as  characteristic  of  cell  life. 

The  mucus  corpuscle  which  is  represented  in  pi.  LIU,  p.  204,  fig.  7, 
consists  of  a  mass  of  bioplasm  which  as  it  lies  in  the  mucus  or  formed 
material  exhibits  movements  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The 
"  mucus  "  or  viscid  matter  around  and  in  which  it  lies,  was  formed  from 
it,  and  corresponds  to  what  has  been  termed  "  cell-wall,"  "  intercelluhr 
substance"  in  other  cases.  The  white  blood  corpuscle,  pi.  XXXIX, 
p.  158,  fig.  5,  is  another  example  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  invariably  colourless  and  exhibits  slow  movement! 
The  amoeba  which  is  represented  in  pi.  LIII,  fig.  5,  is  another  easily 
obtainable  and  characteristic  example  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter,  and 
in  its  active  state  exhibits  movements  in  every  direction,  which  the 
observer  should  intently  study  over  and  over  again.  These  movements 
are  vital  movemefits^  and  all  attempts  to  explain  them  by  physics  and 
chemistry  have  signally  failed. 

The  character  of  bioi)lasm  or  living  matter  can  be  studied  wf 
readily  in  the  amoeba.  If  carefully  studied  under  the  i-i2th  of  an  indi 
object-glass  the  amceba  will  be  observed  to  alter  in  form.  At  variooi 
parts  of  its  circumference  protrusions  of  its  very  substance  will  be  seen 
to  take  place.  The  protrusions  consist  of  the  material  which  forms  the 
basis  substance  of  the  amoeba.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  moving 
material  is  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  and  under  the  i-25thand 
i-5oth  of  an  inc  h  objective  no  appearance  of  structure  can  be  discerned 
in  it.  It  is  tnie  that  granules  and  foreign  particles  may  be  seen  en- 
bedded  in  it,  but  these  are  extraneous,  or  have  been  formed.  The 
matter  in  which  the  motor  power  resides  is  perfectly  clear,  transparent, 
and  structureless.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  solid  particles  bf 
the  movements  of  the  transparent  living  matter.  The  moving  matter 
has  been  termed  sarcode  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  "jelly-like;"  bnl 
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no  jelly  is  capable  of  movement,  and  no  living  matter  exists  which  is  as 
incapable  of  movement  as  is  every  form  of  jelly  that  is  known.  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  movements  of  the  amoeba  cease,  and  a  change 
is  observed  to  take  place  upon  its  surface. 

381.  The  Conycrslon  of  LItIiis  Bioplasm  Into  Formed  Material. — 
The  external  surface  of  a  mass  or  particle  of  bioplasm  in  contact  with 
air  or  fluid  becomes  altered.  In  plain  language,  the  layer  of  living 
matter  upon  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  bioplasm,  which  is  in  contact  with 
fluid,  or  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  dies.  According  to  the  precise  con- 
ditions under  which  death  occurs,  different  substances  result.  These 
formed  matters  may  be  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous.  They  may  be  soluble 
or  insoluble  in  water.  They  may  be  soft  or  hard,  coloured  or  colour- 
less. They  are  forrned^  and  their  forination  is  in  great  part  due  to  the 
relation  which  the  elements  of  the  living  matter  were  made  to  assume 
towards  one  another,  during  the  living  state,  or  just  before  the  death  of 
the  particle  occurred.  That  relation  is  definite,  so  that  from  the  same 
kind  of  living  matter  under  similar  conditions  the  same  kind  of  formed 
substance  results.  The  very  same  elements  which  lived  in  the  living 
matter,  always  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  formed  material,  but 
their  arrangement  and  their  relations  to  one  another  is  totally  changed. 

The  mode  in  which  the  formed  material  is  produced  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  fig.  i,  pi.  LXXXII,  p.  390.  In  a^  b,  and  r,  both 
bioplasm  and  formed  material  are  undergoing  increase.  In  fig.  2,  the 
mass  of  bioplasm  is  dividing  in  the  substance  of  soft  formed  material,  a 
portion  of  which  surrounds  each  of  the  resulting  masses,  as  seen  in 
fig.  3,  but  the  formed  material  is  perfectly  passive — as  passive  as  a 
mass  of  mucus,  or  jelly,  or  semifluid  matter  would  be  in  which  such 
self-moving,  growing,  dividing  matter  was  embedded. 

T7u  production  of  formed  material  may  also  be  studied  in  the  con- 
version of  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  into  the  red.  In  the  frog 
and  newt,  especially  early  in  the  spring,  numerous  colourless  corpuscles 
will  be  found  which  at  the  outer  part  are  undergoing  change,  the  matter 
in  this  situation  losing  its  granular  ai)pearance,  and  becoming  smooth 
and  tinted.  As  the  corpuscle  advances  in  age  this  process  continues 
until  at  last  the  oval  red  corpuscle  is  seen  to  contain  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  bioplasm  or  living  matter  in  the  interior,  as  reijresented  in 
pi.  XXXIX,  p.  158,  fig.  4.  In  mammalian  animals  generally,  this  change 
goes  much  further,  and  the  whole  corpuscle  gradually  undergoes  con- 
version into  semifluid  coloured  formed  material,  which  however  soon 
becomes  a  little  hardened  or  condensed  on  the  surface.  Thus  results 
a  so-called  "cell-wall."  The  fully  formed  mammalian  red  corpuscle 
consists  of  matter  at  first  in  a  colloid  state,  but  this  ultimately  assumes 
the  crystallising  property  and  readily  undergoes  crystallisation.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood  corpuscle  of  the  Guinea-iji^,  t\\v3» 

1  c  ^ 
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change  occurs  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  corpuscle  has  ceased  to 
move,  and  without  the  addition  of  water  or  any  reagent  When  a  drop 
of  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  of  the  animal  and  placed 
upon  a  glass  slide  this  change  takes  place,  and  each  red  blood  corpusde 
forms  a  crystal,  or  many  coalesce  to  form  a  large  crj'Stalline  mass.  In 
figs.  3,  6,  pi.  XXXIX,  p.  158,  some  of  these  cr)stals  formed  from  the 
red  corpuscle  of  Guinea-pig's  blood  are  represented. 

Another  simple  case,  showing  the  formation  of  formed  material  from 
bioplasm,  may  be  studied  in  cuticle  (man,  frog,  newt),  or  in  the  cells 
upon  the  papilla:  of  the  tongue.  At  first  there  is  but  a  very  thin  layer 
of  formed  material  upon  the  surface  of  the  bioplasm,  and  this  is  soft,  so 
that  the  mass  may  divide,  and  each  portion  be  invested  with  a  thin 
layer  of  this  soft  formed  material.  Nutrient  pabulum  passes  through 
the  formed  material  to  the  bioplasm  within,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter 
undergoes  conversion  into  formed  material.  The  bioplasm  increases, 
while  at  the  same  time  new  formed  material  is  produced.  This  is 
shown  in  figs.  4,  5,  6,  pi.  LXXXII.  In  the  last  figure,  a  thick  layer 
of  formed  material  has  resulted,  which  only  permits  a  very  little 
])abulum  to  pass  slowly  through  it.  The  entire  cell  does  not,  therefore^ 
increase  in  size ;  but  the  conversion  of  bioplasm  into  formed  matter  still 
proceeds,  so  that  at  last  a  mere  trace  of  the  bioplasm  remains,  and  this 
often  dies  and  becomes  liquefied  and  removed,  leaving  a  space  or 
cavity  (vacuole)  containing  fluid,  which  marks  where  the  living  matter 
was  situated. 

Now  the  bodies  represented  in  pi.  LXXXII,  p.  390,  figs,  i  to  6,  aie 
termed  cells.  Cells  of  this  simple  character  are  very  common,  par- 
ticularly in  many  vegetable  textures.  In  these,  however,  the  formed 
material  is  usually  thinner  except  in  the  case  of  ver>'  hard  vegetable 
tissue,  when  the  whole  "  cell "  consists  of  highly  condensed  and  veiy 
dry  and  hard  formed  material,  there  being  often  a  cavity  in  the  centre^ 
which  was  once  occupied  with  bioplasm.  Every  cell  that  is  growing 
and  is  capable  of  any  active  changes  consists  of  a  portion  of  bioplasm 
or  living  matter^  around  which  is  a  layer  oi  formed  material  or  lifiUa 
matter^  varying  in  thickness  in  different  cases.  In  all  instances,  however, 
this  formed  material  has  resulted  from  the  death  of  particle  after  patiidt 
of  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  That  the  formed  material  is  deposited 
as  I  have  described  may  be  proved  by  anyone  who  will  watch  the  changes 
which  occur  in  such  a  structure  as  ordinary  mildew.  These  changes  arc 
represented  in  the  drawings  in  pi.  LXXXI,  p.  386,  fig.  i.  The  different 
figures  of  mildew,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  are  careful  copies  from 
nature,  and  sliould  be  attentively  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  explanations 

The  bioplasm,  which  in  some  of  the  plates  is  known  by  its  granular 
appearance,  and  in  others  by  its  being  coloured  red,  is  in  fact,  the  only 
active  part  of  the  ^'  cell."    Nothing  can  be  said  to  live  which  docs  not 
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contain  bioplasm.  In  truth,  the  only  part  of  us  that  is  really  living  is  the 
bioplasm,  or  living  matter,  of  our  bodies.  In  pi.  LXXXIV,  p.  408,  and 
in  pi.  LXXXVIII,  p.  412,  fig.  4,  are  represented  some  growing  muscular 
fibres.  The  masses  of  bioplasm  are  large  and  well  formed.  The  so- 
called  "  nuclei "  of  the  nerve  and  other  fibres  consist  of  living  matter  or 
bioplasm.  In  tendon,  and  various  forms  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibrous 
matter  is  the  formed  material  {sa  pi.  LXXXII,  fig.  15).  So  also  in 
cartilage  the  same  simple  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  bioplasm 
and  the  formed  material.  The  so-called  **  intercellular  substance"  or 
"matrix**  of  cartilage,  figs.  13,  14,  is  no  more  intercellular  than  the  so- 
called  "  wall  "  of  an  epithelial  cell  is  intercellular.  "  Of  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  intercellular  substance  of  cartilage,  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  so-called  cells."  See  "  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society," 
March,  1863. 

In  young  tissues  the  proportion  of  bioplasm  to  the  formed  material 
is  invariably  very  great ;  compare  the  young  nerve-cells,  represented  in 
pL  XCV,  p.  416,  figs.  2,  3,  with  the  fully-formed  nerve-cells  in  pi.  XCIV, 
p.  416.  Also  observe  the  relative  (quantities  of  bioplasm  and  formed 
material  in  the  young  and  advanced  cells,  represented  in  pi.  LXXXII, 

P-  390>  figs.  4,  S»  and  6. 

The  bioplasm,  or  actual  living  matter  itself,  is  invariably  clear,  trans- 
parent, and  structureless,  but  it  is  usually  seen  to  be  granular.  Granules 
are  often  suspended  in  it,  and  caused  to  move  as  the  living  matter 
moves.  Sometimes  it  exhibits  colour,  but  the  colour  does  not  belong  to 
the  bioplasm ;  it  is  suspended  in  it  or  mixed  with  it,  but  the  bioplasm 
can  in  all  cases  move  away  and  leave  the  coloured  fluid  or  particles 
behind. 

38S.  Formed  Xaterlal  In  Substance  of  Bioplasm. — In  the  examples 
already  adduced,  the  formation  of  the  formed  material  takes  place  upon 
the  outer  part  of  the  bioplasm,  and  as  the  cell  increases  in  size  the  layers 
of  formed  material  first  produced  are  pushed  out  by  those  formed  last. 
In  many  instances,  however,  formed  material  of  another  kind  is  deposited 
amongst  the  particles  of  the  bioi)lasm.  In  pi.  XL VI,  p.  172,  figs,  i,  2, 
are  represented  some  of  the  young  starch-holding  cells  of  the  potato. 
The  so-called  cell-wall  is  formed  around  the  bioplasm,  while  the  starch 
is  deposited  as  small  insoluble  particles  /;/  its  substance.  In  fact,  by  the 
death  of  particles  upon  the  surface  of  the  living  matter,  the  cellulose  "  cell- 
wall  "  is  formed,  while,  as  a  consequence  of  a  similar  change  affecting  the 
particles  further  inwards,  starch  results.  Each  starch  grain  is  increased  in 
size  by  the  deposition  of  new  matter  from  the  bioplasm  layer  after  layer 
upon  the  surface.  In  some  of  the  cells  no  starch  grains  are  formed  in 
the  interior,  but  instead,  the  "wall  of  the  cell"  is  greatly  thickened 
by  the  deposition  of  a  closely  allied  material  upon  its  internal  surface^ 
layer  within  layer. 
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The  starch  grains  lie  embedded  in  the  bioplasm,  and  are  separated 
from  the  "  cell-wall "  by  a  thin  layer  of  it  This  part  of  the  bioplasm 
which  lies  just  within  the  cell-wall  was  known  as  the  "  primordial  utrick" 
of  the  vegetable  cell. 

The  fat  cell,  or  adipose  vesicle,  is  formed  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  fat  may  be  deposited  amongst  the  bioplasm  of  other  cells,  such  as 
the  cartilage  cell,  and  in  nerve  and  other  cells  in  certain  cases.  The 
first  formation  of  fat  in  a  fat  cell  is  represented  in  pi.  LXXXII,  p.  390^ 
fig.  II. 

383.  Of  the  Nucleus. — In  the  starch  cell,  and  in  the  fat  cell,  and 
some  others,  the  "  nucleus  "  appears  to  take  no  active  part  in  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  interior  during  the  formation  of  the  starch  or  fatty 
matter,  and  other  substances  which  are  deposited  within  cells,  after 
the  cell-wall  has  been  formed.  What,  then,  is  this  "  nucleus,"  which  b 
found  in  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  and  of  which  many  examples  will 
be  seen  in  the  drawings  in  the  plates  ?  The  nucleus  consists  of  bio- 
plasm or  living  matter.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  centre,  and  it  has 
arisen  in  a  pre-existing  centre  of  living  matter.  In  many  masses  of 
bioplasm  there  are,  in  fact,  two  or  three  series  of  centres,  one  within  the 
other.  In  one  centre  (nucleus)  there  may  be  one  or  a  vast  number  of 
new  centres  (nucleoli).  See  pi.  LXXX,  p.  380,  figs.  3,  5,  and  8.  The 
nucleus  is  in  all  cases  composed  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter,  and  it  has 
appeared  in  bioplasm  already  existing.  The  power  or  force  by  which  the 
development  of  centre  within  centre  is  determined,  whatever  its  nature 
may  be,  always  acts  upon  matter  in  a  direction  ^^w  centres.  Particles  of 
matter  which  have  become  living  invariably  move  in  this  direction,  and  as 
they  move  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  centre,  their  power  of  animar 
ting  lifeless  matter  becomes  less,  though  in  them  new  centres  possessor 
increased  power  make  their  appearance.  These  new  centres  somebov 
acquire  new  power  while  remaining  apparently  quiescent.  The  procefl 
of  acquiring  vital  power  and  the  development  of  nuclei  with  high  vital 
endowments  is  opposed  to  the  process  of  taking  up  a  large  quantity  of 
pabulum,  and  the  rapid  increase  and  multiplication  of  bioplasm. 

384.  Of  the  term  CeU. — Not  only  has  it  been  arbitrarily  laid  down 
that  a  "  cell "  involves  the  existence  of  a  "  wally^"  certain  "  contents,"  and 
a  "  nucleus,"  but  distinct  proixirties  are  still  attributed  to  each  of  these 
parts  respectively,  although  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  show  that  the 
offices  assigned  to  them  were  really  performed.  A  small  particle  of  living 
matter,  such  as  is  represented  in  pi.  LXXXI,  p.  386,  fig.  i  at  ^,  will  not 
fall  under  the  definition  given  of  a  cell,  nor  is  it  possible,  by  any  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  terms  employed,  to  bring  colourless  blood 
corpuscles  and  a  host  of  other  objects  into  the  cell  category.  To  include 
these  the  definition  must  be  totally  changed,  and  the  exi.stence  of  ccHi 
must  be  admitted  wYvvdv  have  no  walls,  in  other  words,  the  veiy  thing 
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which  makes  the  body  a  cell,  is  necessary  and  is  not  necessary.  The 
difficulty  of  including  many  bodies  under  the  old  definition,  combined 
with  an  implicit  faith  in  its  truth,  has  led  many  observers  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  a  "cell-wall,"  when  none  could  be  discovered,  and  at  last 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  cell  theory  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  ^^  ccll-walP^  itself  is  fluid,  and  is  capable  of  being 
stretched,  and  of  running  together  like  the  film  of  a  soap-bubble. 

Protoplasm. — The  moving  matter  of  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles, 
the  granular  matter  around  the  so-called  nuclei  of  muscle,  the  contents 
(in  part  or  entire)  of  the  vegetable  cell,  which  I  have  termed  living 
matter  or  bioplasm,  have  been  called  "protoplasm."  Unfortunately 
those  who  have  employed  this  word  have  not  accurately  defined  what 
they  desire  to  include  under  it  Mr.  Huxley,  not  content  with  calling 
dead  matter  protoplasm,  speaks  of  roasted  and  boiled  protoplasm,  but 
he  does  not  give  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  roasting  and  boiling  living  things. 

The  meaning  of  many  of  the  terras  generally  employed  in  describing 
the  structure  of,  and  the  changes  taking  place  in,  cells,  becomes  greatly 
modified  from  year  to  year,  and  in  this  way  confusion  and  ambiguity  are 
occasioned.  Not  unfrequently  the  same  terra  is  used  in  different  senses 
in  the  same  discourse. 

Bioplasm  and  Formed  XaterlaL — To  save  a  long  and  tedious  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  meaning  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  words  in 
general  use,  I  have  been  led,  as  the  reader  will  have  noticed,  to  use  one 
or  two  new  terms  when  speaking  of  the  essentially  different  parts  of 
the  cell  or  tissue.  I  have  applied  the  terra  bioplasm  or  living  inatter  only 
to  that  which  lives ^  changes^  converts^  germinates^  &c.*  Formed  material^ 
on  the  other  hand,  never  possesses  any  of  these  properties.  It  has  lived, 
but  is  now  lifeless  ;  it  may  be  changed,  but  it  cannot  change  itself.  In 
nutrition,  lifeless  pabulum  becomes  living  bioplasm,  which  becomes  in  its 
turn  formed  material,  cell-wall,  or  intercellular  substance,  or  soluble,  or 
gaseous  tnatter,  as  the  case  may  be.  Formed  material  may  accumulate 
or  it  may  be  formed  in  a  fluid  state,  and  disintegrated  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced.  A  most  important  point  is  this :  that  formed  material  of 
every  kind  was  once  bioplasm.  New  formed  raatter  is  deposited  in  one 
definite  direction  only,  from  the  centre,  or  frora  within,  so  that  in  an 
ordinary  simple  cell  the  bioplasm  is  invariably  within,  then  comes  the 
recently  produced  formed  material,  and  lastly  the  oldest  formed  7naterial, 
which  is  therefore  most  external 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  the  views  above  given  if  he  will 
attentively  examine  the  figures  appended  in  the  text,  a.  The  smallest 
visible  particles  of  bioplasm  or  living  matter,     b.  Small  collections  of 

*  Roast  mutton  and  boiled  lobster  may  be  protoplasm,  but  they  most  ceriainly 
are  not  Inoplasm. 
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bioplasm,  with  a  little  formed  material  between  them  (as  in  mucus).  In 
the  small  mass  to  the  right,  portions  are  seen  to  project,  and  if  these 
became  detached,  each  one  would  grow  and  give  rise  to  new  and  distinct 
masses,  c,  A  mass  of  bioplasm,  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  formed  material 
upon  its  external  surface  (cell-wall),   d.  Same  as  the  last,  but  with  a  new 

centre  of  growth  (nucleus),  which 
has  arisen  in  its  substance.      The 
nucleus  is  now  comparatively  qui- 
escent, but  it  is  capable  of  assuming 
active  growth.     If  c  were  exposed  to 
unfavourable  conditions,  the  whole 
would  be  destroyed,  but  under  similar 
circumstances   the  nucleus  already 
developed  in  d  might  alone  resist 
these  influences.      The  conditions 
becoming  favourable,  the  nucleus  would  grow  and  produce  new  elemen- 
tary parts,  even  if  all  but  this  small  portion  of  the  original  mass  of 
bioplasm  had  been  destroyed,     e.  Thick  layers  of  formed  material,  die 
whole  of  which  were  at  one  time  in  the  state  of  bioplasm,    f.  Secondaiy 
deposits  commencing  to  appear  amongst  the  bioplasm,  as  occurs  in  the 
case  when  fatty  matter  is  precipitated  amongst  the  bioplasm  of  the  fiit 
vesicle.     Fat  and  other  kinds  of  formed  material  appearing  in  a  mass  of 
bioplasm  result  from  the  death  of  particles  of  bioplasm  itself     The  fit 
is  one  among  several  substances  resulting  from  the  death  of  bioplasm. 
Some  of  these  are  removed,  but  the  fat  remains,    g,  A  further  stage  of 
the  same  process.     A  large  fat  globule  is  now  formed.     //.  Separate 
masses  of  secondary  deposits,  such  as  result  in  starch-holding  cells,  fcr 
instance.     /.    Deposition  of  formed  material  or  secondary  deposit  in 
successive  layers  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  original  capsule.     Spaces 
or  intervals  in  which  currents  are  continually  setting  towards  and  from 
the  bioplasm  during  its  life,  are  left  during  the  deposition  of  the  fonned 
material.     In  this  way  a  starlike  arrangement  of  pores  results,     k.  Bio- 
plasm, around  and  formed  from  which  is  formed  material,  granular  in 
its  character.     The  particles  of  this  formed  material  are  gradually  beiiig 
resolved  into  several  substances,  as  occurs  in  the  elementar>'  parts  of  the 
liver  (liver  cells).     /.  Formation  of  fibres  from  bioplasm,     m.  Bioplasm 
belonging  to  and  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  walls  of  a  tube. 

38S.  False  Cells  can  be  made  in  many  ways,  and  some  of  these  90 
closely  resemble  certain  natural  cells  that  it  would  be  difl^cult  or  impoS' 
sible  from  mere  microscopic  examination  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  A  number  of  observers  from  this  fact  have  been  erroneously  led 
to  conclude  that  the  cells  formed  in  the  living  body  are  produced  in  the 
same  way  as  these  false  or  artificial  cells.  Many  strange  and  fanciful  con- 
jectures of  this  son  \\a\^  ol\aX.^  i^c^\N^d  considerable  support,  and  some 
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of  them  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  dogma  lately  forced  into 
considerable  notoriety  that  the  formation  of  all  living  things  is  due  to 
physical  and  chemical  operations  only,  and  that  the  actions  of  all  living 
things  are  mechanical. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  in  these  days  any  persons  can  be  found 
who  will  waste  their  time  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  "  cells "  of 
which  the  textures  of  living  beings  are  made  up,  are  formed  by  physico- 
chemical  operations  alone.  The  vague  general  assertions  which  have 
oden  been  repeated,  have  been  refuted  over  and  over  again,  and  yet 
many  most  confident  persons  continue  to  repeat  the  absurd  blunders  of 
the  physico-chemical  visionaries  of  a  generation  long  since  forgotten. 

Every  real  elementary  part  or  "  cell "  in  nature  passes  through  certain 
stages  of  being,  and  not  one  of  any  kind  at  an  early  period  of  its  forma- 
tion exhibits  characters  which  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  cell.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  physical  theory  altogether  ignore  the  series  of  changes 
which  occur  before  any  cell-form  is  attained.  Because  they  c^^n  make 
artificially  things  something  like  dead  cells,  they  infer  that  living  cells 
are  produced  in  the  same  way,  forgetting  that  the  characters  of  the 
advanced  cell  have  only  been  gradually  acquired,  and  by  a  portion  of 
matter  which  they  themselves  would  have  said  was  not  a  cell  at  all. 
They  forget,  moreover,  that  the  material  out  of  which  their  cells  have 
been  made  has  the  same  composition  as  the  manufactured  cells  them- 
selves, while  the  living  cell  is  made  out  of  material  differing  entirely  from 
it  in  composition.  They  take  a  little  fatty  albuminous  matter  and  add 
to  it  a  little  water,  and  when  they  see  under  the  microscope  globular 
masses  separate,  they  cry,  "  See  how  quickly  our  cells  can  be  made  out 
of  ingredients  which  we  can  easily  obtain."  But  the  cell  manufacturers 
ignore  what  every  one  ought  to  know,  that  out  of  matter  in  which  neither 
fat  nor  albumen,  nor  even  any  allied  substance,  can  be  detected  a 
minute  mass  of  clear  transparent  living  bioplasm  can  take  up  certain 
materials,  cause  the  elements  of  these  to  separate,  and  then  recombine 
them  to  form  albumen,  fatty  matters,  and  many  other  things. 

The  facts  and  arguments  in  connection  with  this  question  could  be 
grasped  by  a  child  if  they  were  stated  fairly,  but  the  statements  made 
and  the  inferences  drawn  in  many  of  our  elementary  text-books  concern- 
ing cell  formation  are  incorrect ;  and  some  of  them,  although  utterly 
untenable,  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  determined  i)ertinacity. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  statements  used  in  favour  of  the  physico- 
chemical  fancies  should  be  received  at  all,  proves  that  most  readers  are 
content  to  accept  conclusions  without  studying  or  analysing  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  based. 

S86.  Of  the  Wutrltlon  and  Action  of  the  elementary  part  or  CelL 
— It  may  be  interesting  in  this  place  to  consider  very  briefly  what  goes 
on  in  the  cell  or  elementary  part  during  life  wherv  **tv\\\xv\aoyv.'''  v^^^ 
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place.  Much  misconception  prevails  in  connection  with  this  subject^ 
in  consequence  of  the  term  nutrition  having  been  somewhat  vaguely 
applied  to  the  process  by  which  the  increase  of  the  whole  body,  or  a 
limb,  or  an  organ,  or  a  great  part  of  a  tissue  is  provided  for.  But  beie 
I  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  exact  phenomena 
which  occur  when  a  single  elementary  part  or  cell  is  nourished.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  when  a  tissue  grows,  certain  matters  existing  in  , 
the  blood  pass  from  that  fluid,  undergo  change,  and  are  directly  added 
to  the  tissue.  In  the  nutrition  of  such  a  tissue  as  cartilage,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  the  matrix  or  intercellular  substance  is  deposited  directly 
from  the  blood,  and  that  the  masses  of  bioplasm  or  cells  take  no  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  so-called  matrix  or  intercellular  substance. 
But  cartilage  matrix  does  not  exist  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  blood, 
and  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  above- 
mentioned  to  explain  by  what  means  the  pabulum  becomes  altered  as  it 
passes  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  how  it  is  changed  in  its 
composition,  and  acquires  the  properties  of  the  cartilaginous  texture 
which  lies  in  the  intervals  between  the  masses  of  bioplasm.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  nothing  like  cartilage  is  to  be  detected  already  formed  in  the 
blood ;  and  indeed  those  who  teach  that  the  process  of  nutrition  is  of 
the  nature  above  indicated,  are  driven  to  attribute  mysterious  trans- 
forming powers  either  to  the  lifeless  vascular  walls,  or  to  the  equally  life- 
less tissue  itself.  One  might  as  well  attribute  transforming  powers  to 
lifeless  wood,  or  glass,  or  stone  as  to  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  && 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  according  to  the  views  I  have 
advanced  the  changing  transforming  powers  reside  in  the  bioplasm  alone. 
The  facts  brought  forward  by  me  in  1861,  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
bioplasm  or  germinal  matter  have  not  been  overthrown.  I  have  endesr 
voured  to  show,  not  that  the  bioplasm  acts  upon  matter  which  passes  by 
it,  and  so  changes  it  without  undergoing  change  itself,  but  that  the  bio- 
plasm itself  changes,  and  that  every  kind  of  formed  material  and  tisue 
must  pass  through  the  condition  of  bioplasm  if  tissue  is  to  be  produced, 
and  that  therefore  in  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  &c,  the 
order  of  change  is  this : — Pabulum  from  the  blood  is  taken  up  by 
bioplasm,  and  certain  of  its  elements  become  bioplasm,  which  in  its 
turn  is  gradually  resolved  into  formed  material,  and  thus  every  kind  rf 
cell-wall,  tissue,  matrix,  or  intercellular  substance,  &c.,  is  produced. 

The  existence  of  bioplasm  before  the  production  of  formed  materud; 
tlic  continuity  of  the  bioplasm  with  the  formed  material  in  tissues  in  proces 
of  development ;  the  fact  that  no  case  is  known  in  which  formed  materid 
is  produced  without  bioplasm  ;  and  the  demonstration  that  fluids  will  pass 
through  a  comparatively  thick  layer  of  formed  material^  and  retuk  Iki 
bioplasm  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds^ — necessarily  forced  upon  mc  the 
conviction  thai  pabulum  invariably  passes  to  the  bioplasm,  and  that  il| 
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or  at  least  some  of  its  constituents,  undergo  conversion  into  this  living 
substance;  that  from  the  already  existing  bioplasm  the  new  matter 
acquires  properties  and  powers  which  the  matter  alone  did  not  possess. 
At  the  same  time  other  and  older  portions  of  the  bioplasm  lose  their 
active  powers,  die,  and  undergo  conversion  mio  formed  7nateriaL 

So  that  in  every  case  of  nutrition  pabulum  invariably  becomes  bio- 
plasm, and  the  bioplasm,  not  the  pabulum^  is  converted  into  formed 
material.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  state  these  facts  as  follows  : — 
Calling  the  bioplasm,  which  in  all  cases  is  derived  from  pre-existing 
bioplasm,  a^  the  pabulum  ^,  and  the  formed  material  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  bioplasm  r, — I  say  b  becomes  ^,  and  a  becomes  converted 
into  r,  but  b  can  never  be  converted  into  c  except  by  the  agency,  and,  in 
fact,  by  passing  through  the  condition,  of  a^  figs.  i6,  23,  pi.  LXXXII, 

P-  390- 

So  far,  then,  the  process  of  nutrition  differs  absolutely  from  every 

process    going   on   in    the    non-living   world,   inasmuch    as    pabulum 

must  pass  into  living  bioplasm  to  become  living,  and  formed  matter 

must  have  once  been  in  the  living  state.     Every  particle  of  formed 

material  or  tissue  which,  in  many  cases,  constitutes  the  chief  increase  in 

weight  and  bulk  during  growth,  has  passed  through  the  state  of  bioplasm. 

The  formation  of  this  bioplasm  from  the  pabulum  is  the  important  part 

of  the  nutritive  process  and  takes  place  alone  in  living  beings.     Similar 

changes  occur  in  the  nutrition  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  most  complex 

living  creatures. 

In  nutrition,  as  it  occurs  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  food 
introduced  into  the  stomach  becomes  dissolved,  and  the  solution  is 
taken  up  by  the  bioplasm  of  the  villi,  the  chyle  corpuscles,  and  the 
colourless  blood  corpuscles.  Changes  occur  in  these  masses  of  bioplasm, 
and  the  products  resulting  form  the  pabulum  for  the  bioplasm  which 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  various  textures. 

It  is  implied  in  some  of  the  text-books  that  the  action  of  cells  is  due 
to  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  compounds  of  which 
they  are  made  up.  This  view,  though  widely  taught,  is  opposed,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  facts  that  are  known,  and  is  indeed  quite  unjustifiable  as 
a  general  statement  of  what  goes  on  in  cells  or  elementary  parts.  It  is 
only  the  outer  portion  of  the  formed  material  of  the  cell  which  is  the  seat 
of  physical  and  chemical  change.  It  is  here  that  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  elements  of  unstable  compounds.  New  substances,  which  often 
constitute  the  "  secretion  "  of  the  cell,  are  formed.  It  will  be  observed 
that  although  mere  chemical  change  occurs,  the  material  which  is 
oxydised  is  fixsi  formed  through  the  agency  of  the  bioplasm  as  has  been 
already  explained ;  and  this  formation  is  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
cell-life  which  cannot  be  ignored  without  misrepresenting  the  whole 
nature  of  the  cell  and  the  changes  which  take  place  iivvL  TW  ^\ax^\SiS.TsX 
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has  been  generally  accepted  that  oxygen  is  necessary  to  life.  But  in 
fact  the  principal  demand  for  oxygen  in  living  beings  arises  from  the 
necessity  for  chemical  change  and  destnution  of  material  which  is  formed 
during  the  vital  changes  occurring  in  the  bioplasm^  but  which  ceased  long 
before  the  action  of  the  oxygen  began.  Oxygen  acts  principally  upon 
the  surface  of  cells,  that  is,  upon  the  oldest  part  of  the  formed  material, 
rather  than  upon  the  bioplasm  embedded  in  it  It  seems  that  the  formed 
material  is  prevented  from  accumulating  round  the  bioplasm  of  many 
cells  by  external  agencies,  among  which  the  oxydising  action  of  oxygen 
is  the  most  important.  In  this  way  the  formed  material  becomes  re- 
solved into  more  soluble  substances,  which  are  at  once  removed.  Were 
it  not  for  the  disintegration  and  removal  of  the  form.ed  material,  the 
passage  of  pabulum  through  it  and  its  access  to  the  bioplasm  would  be 
greatly  interfered  with  or  prevented.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
action  exerted  by  the  oxygen  which  reaches  the  bioplasm  is  upon  matter 
suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  fluid  between  the  minute  particles  of 
bioplasm  or  living  matter.  Oxygen  acts  upon  the  lifeless  Matter  of  the 
cell  It  docs  not  support  life  directly,  but  is  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance of  life,  because  it  alone  can  convert  the  products  of  death  and 
decay  into  soluble  substances,  which  can  be  easily  removed.  Fig. 
23,  pi.  LXXXII,  p.  390,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  movements  of  fluid 
which  occur  in  the  cell  during  the  changes  above  referred  to. 

A  cell  may  undergo  the  most  active  change  without  altering  in  size. 
The  absorption  of  pabulum  and  the  production  of  new  bioplasm  may 
be  compensated  by  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  formed  material,  as 
the  old  formed  material  becomes  oxydised  and  removed  from  the  cell 

386"^.  Of  the  Nature  of  '*  Irritation  "  and  '*  InflammatiOB.**— I 
must  now  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  wonderful  eflfecis  which 
ensue  from  a  change  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  "  cell "  is 
placed.  Sujjpose  the  hard  formed  material  which  interferes  with  the 
access  of  pabulum  to  the  bioplasm  of  a  cell  to  be  ruptured,  or  softened 
by  the  action  of  fluids,  so  that  pabulum  will  more  readily  come  into 
contact  with  the  bioplasm — what  happens?  The  latter  will  increase 
very  fast.  It  will  absorb  the  nutrient  matter,  and  may  even  take  up  the 
softened  and  altered  formed  matter,  which  was  itself  produced  from 
bioplasm  at  an  earlier  period.  These  stages  are  seen  in  pi.  LXXXII, 
p.  390,  figs.  7,  8.  In  fig.  9,  the  original  mass  has  divided  into  several, 
and  in  fig.  10  these  are  seen  after  they  have  escaped.  Being  now 
freely  supplied  with  i)abulum,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
thick  layer  ui'  formed  material  upon  their  surface,  as  in  figs.  2  to 
6,  they  grow  and  multiply  rapidly.  These  changes  are  considered  to 
result  from  what  is  called  "irritation,"  and  to  constitute  the  essential 
phenomena  of  "  inflammation."  In  what  is  known  as  irritation^  the 
observer  must  beat  ixv  mmd  the  fact  that  the  access  of  pabulum  to  the 
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bioplasm  of  the  cell  is  facilitated,  for  is  not  the  protective  external 
covering  of  formed  material  invariably  removed  or  rendered  more  per- 
meable by  chemical  or  mechanical  means  whenever  "  irritation  "  or 
"  inflammation  "  is  said  to  exist  ?  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  action  of  the 
so-called  chemical  and  mechanical  "  irritants."  See  a  lecture  on  "  First 
Principles."  "Dublin  Medical  Press,"  1863.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
we  ought  not  to  employ  the  term  irritation  as  applied  to  individual 
cells  at  all,  and  would  restrict  its  use  to  those  cases  only  in  which  nerves 
and  ner\'e  centres  are  concerned.  Although  all  medical  writers  have 
freely  used  this  word,  no  one  has  explained  exactly  what  he  means  by  it 
The  above  view  is  capable  of  wider  application.  Heat  acts  as  a 
"  stimulus^'*  to  the  development  of  the  embr}'o  chick,  simply  by  facili- 
tating the  access  of  pabulum  to  the  bioplasm  of  the  living  embryo.  The 
heat  docs  not  become  the  life^  for  the  life  is  there  ;  but  it  is  simi)ly  one  of 
the  conditions  necessar>'  for  the  manifestation  of  this  mysterious  active 
power,  and  for  its  communication  to  particles  of  non-living  matter 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  Without  the  influence  of  heat, 
the  pabulum  cannot  get  through  the  formed  material  to  the  already 
living  bioplasm ;  but  as  formed  material  is  expanded,  and  the  permeating 
properties  of  the  surrounding  nutrient  fluids  increased  by  heat,  the 
l)abulum  comes  rapidly  into  contact  with  the  living  particles,  and  these 
communicate  to  it  the  same  wonderful  power  they  already  possess. 

OF  VITALITY   OR   VITAL   POWER. 

887.  Of  Life. — The  formation  of  the  various  structures  and  peculiar 
and  characteristic  substances  in  living  beings  can  only  be  explained  if  the 
operation  of  some  force  or  power  of  a  different  order,  and  belonging  to 
a  different  category  from  all  other  forces  or  powers  influencing  non- 
living matter,  be  postulated.  To  some  persons,  speculations  concerning 
the  nature  of  life  will  seem  out  of  place  in  a  work  like  the  present,  but 
I  do  not  admit  that  speculation  on  the  nature  of  things  is  the  prerogative 
of  physicists  only,  and  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  phenomena  of  living  beings  is  likely  to  know  more  about  life  than 
he  who  investigates  the  inanimate  only.  The  vital  processes  of  graivth^ 
formation^  and  multiplication  are  peculiar  to  living  beings.  There  is 
nothing  like  these  processes  in  the  non-living  world,  and  they  never 
occur  unless  bioplasm  with  its  mar\x41ous  vital  power  is  present.  The 
formed  material  may  be  regarded  as  a  product  resulting  from  the  in- 
fluence upon  matter  of  internal  vital ^  and  subset lucnlly  of  external 
physical  forces.  Its  proj)erties  are  due  partly  to  the  changes  occurring 
in  the  matter  when  in  the  living  state,  i)artly  to  the  external  conditions 
present  when  the  matter  passes  from  the  living  state,  that  is,  at  the 
moment  of  its  death. 
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I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  account  for  the  changes  which  take  pbce 
in  the  living  matter,  as  far  as  these  can  be  ascertained  by  microscopical 
observation,  by  physics  and  chemistry,  but,  like  all  who  have  hitherto 
attempted  to  explain  vital  phenomena  in  this  way,  have  signally  hSUtd. 
I  have  listened  attentively  to  the  various  assertions  made  and  repeated 
by  Dr.  Tyndall  and  others,  concerning  the  physics  of  living  beings,  and 
have  publicly  requested  Dr.  Tyndall  to  explain  what  he  means  by  the 
assertion  that  "man  is  a  machine/*  and  that  all  his  actions  are  me- 
chanical, but  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  the  principles  of  the  institu- 
tion in  which  I  have  worked  is  the  only  notice  he  takes.     The  public 
desires  to  be  taught  that  "  man  is  a  machine,"  and  Dr.  Tyndall  accord- 
ingly teaches  this  and  a  number  of  other  very  curious  things  conceraii^ 
the  nature  and  actions  of  living  beings  which  he  has  discovered  in  his 
imagination,  and  the  facts  in  support  of  which  are  to  be  discovered  by 
observers  about  to  be.     Notwithstanding  all  the  confident  assertions,  the 
prophecies,  and  the  discernments  of  popular  teachers,  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  to  this  day  not  one  single  vital  action  has  been 
explained  or  accounted   for,   or  imitated  in   any  form  of  non-living 
matter.     The  most  absurd  comparisons  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  ridiculous   proposition   that   living    beings  clostif 
resemble  non-living  machines.     Over  and  over  again  cells  have  been 
compared  with  laboratories,  but  the  chemist  in  these  cell  laboratories  has 
been  ignored  ;  and  with  machines,  the  constructer  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  engineer  and  manager,  has  been  entirely  left  out  of  consideration. 
Remembering  Helmholtz's  grim  complaints  about  the  imperfections  of  the 
eye,  and  the  failings  and  faults  of  its  constructer,  it  is  pleasant  to  notice 
that  more  reasonable  and  more  tenable  views  are  now  entertained  widi 
regard  to  the  most  important  part  of  that  organ.     Kiihne  well  observes 
that  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  in  its  natural  connexions  with  this  epi- 
thelium (choroidal  epithelium  in  which  the  rods  are  embedded),  "  the 
retina  resembles  not  so  much  a  photographic  plate  as  a  whoU  fM^ 
graphic  workshop^  in   which  the   operator,  by  bringing  new  sensitive 
material,  is  always  renewing  the  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  washilf 
out  the  old  image."   ("The  Photochemistry  of  the  Retina  and  onVisoil 
Purj^le,"  by  Dr.  D.  Kuhne,  edited  with  notes  by  Michael  Foster,  M.IX, 
F.R.S.).     I  quite  agree  with  my  friend,  and  would   remark  that  the 
comparison  will  apply  not  only  to  the  retina  as  a  whole,  but  to  cveiy 
complete   anatomical  element  of  which   it  is  made   up,   and  also  to 
multitudes  of  living  anatomical  elements  which  are  not  retinal.    I  c«d- 
mend  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  materialists  and  to  those  imaginatirt 
physicists  who  evolve  machines  from  their  understanding  and  straigb" 
way  declare  that  such  products  of  evolution  actually  exist  in  nature. 

Whatever  may  be  done  in  the  time  to  come  it  is  certain  that  at  4* 
time  the  facts  of  living  beings  can  only  be  explained  if  we  assume  4e 
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Operation  of  some  peculiar  force  or  power  which  in  its  essential  nature  is 
distinct  from  every  form  of  energy  and  all  known  physical  forces.  The 
facts  of  the  case  teach  us  that  a  peculiar  agency  or  force  compels 
matter  to  assume  temporarily  the  peculiar  state  characteristic  of  all 
bioplasm  or  living  matter,  but  of  living  matter  alone.  I  venture  to  call 
this  vital  pmver.  Although  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
can  perhaps  form  no  positive  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  this 
wonderful  power,  any  more  than  can  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  gravi- 
tation, heat,  or  electricity — by  studying  the  phenomena  we  discover 
that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  view  now  ver)'  prevalent  that  vital 
power  is  but  a  peculiar  mode  or  form  of  ordinary  force,  or  corresponds 
to  what  we  call  the  peculiar  property  of  each  different  inorganic  sub- 
stance, by  virtue  of  which  it  exhibits  a  constant  cr)'stalline  form,  a 
definite  specific  gravity,  manifests  a  certain  characteristic  behaviour 
towards  other  substances,  &c.  Vital  power,  it  is  true,  is  only  mani- 
fested under  certain  conditions  which  are  fixed  and  definite,  and  are 
very  different  for  different  living  beings ;  but  how  can  this  vital  power 
be  a  result  of  the  influence  of  conditions  on  inorganic  matter,  seeing  that 
the  matter  was  alive  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  conditions  in  question  ? 
We  are  unacquainted  with  all  the  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to 
life ;  but  it  is  certain  that  external  conditions  might  persist  for  any 
period  without  any  form  of  life  whatever  being  necessarily  evolved. 

Some  will  say, — vital  power  must  be  another  mode  or  form  of 
ordinary  motion,  because  there  is  nothing  else  in  nature  that  it  can  be ! 
There  is,  it  has  been  aflfirmed,  but  one  power  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
the  phenomena  we  term  vital^  and  this  is  force  of  some  kind  or  other. 
But  this  is  begging  the  question  at  issue,  and  it  is  a  mere  assertion  not 
a  demonstrated  truth  to  affirm  that  all  the  forces  operating  in  nature 
are  but  different  modes  or  forms  of  that  which  has  been  called  j)rimary 
energy  or  motion.  It  is  hardly  yet  proved  that  all  the  forces  now 
recognised  are  mutually  convertible.  It  is  not  known  how  many  diverse 
forms  or  modes  simple  primary  energ)'  or  motion  may  put  on,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  phenomena  familiar  to  us,  notably  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  cannot  be  explained  by  what  we  yet  know  concerning  the 
forces  and  properties  of  matter.  On  what  grounds  then  can  any  one 
af&rm  that  there  is  no  power  in  nature  capable  of  giving  rise  to  vital 
phenomena  except  a  form  of  force  ?  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
science  which  affords  the  least  excuse  for  the  presumptuous  do<:(matising 
which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  public  for  years  past  in  connexion 
with  this  all-important  matter,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  i)ublic  intelligence 
that  the  reckless  attempts  to  carry  us  back  to  a  degraded  form  of  the 
philosophy  of  Lucretius  have  not  been  decidedly  and  publicly  con- 
demned. 

How  can  vital  power  represent  or  correspond   to  any   \it^>^Q.^vi'3» 
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manifested  by  ordinary  inanimate  bodies,  seeing  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  transferred  from  complex  particle  to  particle  ?    Moreover,  does 
not  vital  power  control  the  manifestation  of  ordinary  force,  and,  besides, 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  certain  compounds  and  structures  which  are 
destined  to  come  into  use,  not  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  or  soon  after, 
but  at  some  future  time  ?    A  fully  formed  organ  is  not  first  represented 
by  a  microscopic  germ  of  precisely  similar   structure,  but  by  a  mass 
without  structure  at  all,  and  the  fully  formed  tissues  are  preceded  by 
the  production  of  several  less  elaborate  structures.     Where,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  to  be  discovered,  the  machine  or  non-living  apparatus  which  is 
developed  in  this  way  ?     "  Vital  power  "  governs  not  only  the  present 
changes  which  present  matter  is  to  undergo,  but  somehow  provides,  as 
it  were,  in  advance,  for  the  carrj'ing  out  of  changes  which  are  to  occur 
at  a  future  time  in  other  matter.     The  formation  of  structures  is  pre- 
pared for  long  before  the  compounds  are  produced  out  of  which  those 
structures  can  alone  be  made.     While  ordinary  force   seems  for  the 
most  part  to  affect  masses  from  the  surface,  vital  pow^er  acts  from  the 
very  centre  of  the  most  minute  particles — new  power  as  it  were  ever 
springing  up  anciu  in  the  centre  of  particles  of  matter  a/ready  under  the 
influence  of  vital  power.     While  ordinary  force  may  change  its  form,  it 
cannot  cease  or  be  annihilated  ;  but  there  is.  no  evidence  to  show  that 
vital  power  changes  its  form,  while,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  does  cease 
to  influence  matter  though  it  may  not  be  annihilated.     There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  in  favour  of  the  view  that  vital  ix)wer  can  undeigo 
conversion  into  any  other  kind  of  power  or  force.     No  one  has  yet 
proved  that  when  living  matter  dies  the  vital  power  changes  its  fonn, 
and  becomes  converted  into  any  kind  of  force  which  is  set  free ;  and 
although  it  has  been  asserted  that  more  force  is  taken  up  in  the  fonaar 
tion  of  a  brain-cell  of  a  man  than  in  the  formation  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
vegetable  tissue,  there  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  hypothesis.    It 
is  but  an  authoritative  dictum. 

Numerous  facts  and  arguments  thus  seem  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  there  exists  in  relation  with  every  particle  of  matter  that  is 
alive  a  certain  power  characteristic  of  each  different  sj)ecies  of  organism, 
and  derived  from  a  pre-existing  particle,  which  exerts  a  special  influence 
in  determining  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  substance  that  isto 
be  formed.  The  power  which  determines  the  change  which  the  matter 
is  to  undergo  resides  in,  or  at  any  rate  affects,  the  bioplasm  of  the  cdl 
only.  And  wc  conclude  that  this  power  is  not  of  the  nature  of  ordinaxy 
force  because  there  is  no  example  of  ordinary  force  producing  any 
effects  like  it,  or  exhibiting  any  analog)'  with  force  phenomena  known  to 
us,  and  we,  therefore,  attribute  these  effects  to  the  working  of  some 
power  which  exists,  but  which  belongs  to  an  order  or  class  different  froo 
any  that  will  include  forces  or  powers  whose  workings  are  known. 
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Although,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  these  days  of  "  positive  "  know- 
ledge, these  views  concerning  vital  power  have  met  with  contempt  and 
opposition,  no  one  has  yet  explained  in  any  more  satisfactory  manner 
the  phenomena  actually  occurring  in  a  living  amoeba  or  mucus. corpuscle. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  confession  that  we  are  not  able  to  explain 
why  the  living  matter  moves  and  grows,  making  amoeba  material  out  of 
matter  totally  different  in  composition  and  proi)erties.  It  is  said  to  be 
unphilosophical  to  attribute  the  phenomena  to  amcjeba  power,  or  amoeba 
force,  or  amoeba  life,  but  as  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  and  the  question 
remains  open,  surely  it  is  better  to  attribute  the  phenomena  to  a  power 
we  know  nothing  about  than  to  assert  that  they  are  due  to  force,  or  to 
guiding  forces.  Mr.  Huxley  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  vitality,  and  expects 
people  to  believe  in  his  jelly-guiding  forces  and  Bathybius. 

An  attempt  at  explanation  by  assuming  j^eculiar  power  may  be  more 
blundering  as  well  as  more  honest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  confession  of 
ignorance,  than  the  affirmation  that  amoeba  phenomena  are  due  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  matter  is  placedj  since  we  cannot  define 
exactly  what  the  "conditions"  are,  or  to  amoeba-guiding  forces,  the 
effects  of  the  supposed  guiding  forces  exhibiting  no  likeness  whatever 
to  any  known  effects  of  any  known  form  or  mode  of  ordinary  force. 
We  do  know  that  under  no  conditions  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
can  an  amoeba  result  except  from  an  amoeba,  or  part  of  an  amoeba,  its 
ovum  or  germ. 

But  ih  order  that  those  who  read  these  words  may  clearly  understand 
the  points  which  have  influenced  my  judgment,  I  shall  now  tr>'  to.  state 
the  facts  of  the  case  more  explicitly,  and  I  hope  some  of  my  readers 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  from  my  opponents  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  facts  which  I  can  only  account  for  upon  the  vital  hypothesis  I  have 
advanced. 

I  see  under  the  microscope  a  little  clear,  transparent,  structureless 
matter,  which  moves  in  various  directions.  Portions  of  the  mass  pro- 
ject at  different  points  around  its  circumference.  Some  of  these  are 
again  drawn  into  the  general  mass,  others  become  detached,  never  to 
join  again.  Each  separate  mass  grows,  or  takes  up  non-living  matter 
around  it,  which  non-living  matter  or  certain  of  its  elements  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  the  growing  moving  mass.  The  matter  moves,  and 
grows,  and  divides,  and  forms ;  and  I  find  that  everything  that  lives 
consists  of  matter  like  this,  manifesting  hke  properties. 

I  find  no  matter  in  nature  which  moves,  grows,  divides,  or  forms 
save  that  which  came  from  matter  which  did  all  these  things  before 
it,  and  therefore  I  call  all  matter  which  does  all  these  things  livings  and 
matter  which  does  not  do  these  things — which  does  not  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  movement  in  all  directions,  growth,  division,  and  forma- 
tion, nan4mng,     I  want  to  know  why  the  matter  grows,  moves,  divides^ 
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and  forms.     I  am  told  that  all  this  depends  upon /brcie,  and  thai /fm  is 
conditioned  in  the  cell  mechanism  y»f/  ox  it  is  in  the  machine. 

Then  I  urge  that  the  living  matter  came  from  living  matter  like 
itself  which  lived  before  it,  and  this  from  pre-existing  living  matter; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  machine  was  not  derived  from  another 
machine,  which  after  taking  to  itself  iron  and  wood,  or  their  element^ 
and  other  things  entering  into  its  composition,  and  thus  for  a  time 
increasing  in  size,  at  length  divided  into  two  or  more  new  machines 

Since  force  cannot  of  itself  /omi  the  simplest  possible  machine  or 
thing  adai)ted  to  any  definite  end  or  purpose,  what  right  have  we  to 
assert,  contrary  to  all  analogy,  that  force  can  form  a  particle  of  livii^ 
matter  which,  mass  for  mass  or  weight  for  weight,  is  far  more  powerinl 
than  any  machine  ever  made  ? 

Lastly,  as  every  machine  results  from  the  application  of  force  dirsid 
by  human  intelligence  and  human  will,  is  it  possible  that  the  elementaxy 
part  which  forms  itself  and  perfonns  of  itself  at  least  without  huinu 
interference  that  whidh  no  machine  has  ever  been  made  to  do,  can  be 
formed  by  unintelligent,  purposeless,  designless  force  ?  Argument  fion 
analogy  is  no  longer  sustained  by  facts,  but  fancies  from  the  leaims 
of  the  imagination  are  adv-anced  in  its  support.  People  are  beirildeiel 
and  not  a  few  deceived. 

For  even  supposing  living  matter  to  be  formed  upon  the  same  pda- 
ciples  and  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  same  laws  as  the  machine,  we  vosoA 
surely  assume  that  some  substitute  for  intelligence  and  will  directed 
the  application  of  the  force  by  which  each  atom  was  arranged  an  ks 
proper  place  according  to  the  work  which  had  to  be  performed  and 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  made — for  are  not  the  springs^  wheeb^ 
and  beams,  &c.,  of  a  machine  made  and  placed,  and  kept  in  the  pboei 
designed  for  them,  by  force  directed  by  intelligence  and  will  ?    Ubletf 
thus  much  be  conceded  there  can  be  no  analogy  at  all  between  a 
portion   of  living  matter  and   any  kind   of  machine,  and   if  this  be 
admitted,  is  it  not  curious  that  the  will  and  intelligence  and  directii( 
power,  admitted  to  be  necessary  in  the  construction  and  action  of  the 
machine,  should  be  denied  in  the  case  of  the  living  machine,  witbotf 
which  the  non-living  machine  could  not  have  been  brought  forth?    W 
it  must  be  further  remarked  here  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  compiit 
the  entire  organism  of  man  or  animal  with  a  complete  active  woikiif   ^ 
liuichinc.    If  any  comi)arison  at  all  is  justifiable,  it  is  each  individual  cA    \ 
or  each  minute  jiarticlc  of  living  matter  which  contains  as  it  were  witUi 
itself  directing pcnocr^  and  matter  to  be  directed  and  arranged,  which  iwrf    i 
l)C  compared  with  the  complete  machine  in  actual  work,  including  itt 
superintendent.  \ 

If  I  study  the  phenomena  of  a  machine  and   those  of  a  liviH   » 
organism,  I  find  that  although  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  two 
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may  be  in  some  respects  similar,  the  means  by  which  the  results  are 
brought  about  are  totally  different  in  the  two  cases ;  and  if  I  enquire 
how  the  machine  was  made  and  how  the  active  organism  was  made,  I 
find  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  two  methods  of  genesis,  for  every 
machine  is  made  in  separate  pieces,  which  are  afterwards  put  together, 
and  every  organism  results  from  changes  in  clear  transparent  structure- 
less matter  which  cannot  be  made,  and  the  particles  of  which  cannot  be 
put  together  so  as  to  form  an  apparatus  capable  of  doing  anything.  In 
short,  no  comparison  can  properly  be  made  between  any  form  of  machine 
and  any  living  organism. 

Having  regard  to  the  facts  as  we  know  them  to  be,  how,  I  ask,  can 
we  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  principles  upon  which  living  matter 
grows  and  acts  are  totally  distinct  from  those  upon  which  machines  are 
constructed  and  work  ? 

•  But  we  are  told  that  non-living  matter  which  never  manifests  pheno- 
mena like  those  exhibited  by  every  particle  of  living  matter,  passes  by 
imperceptible  gradations  into  this  last.  Yet  no  one  has  adduced 
examples  of  matter  exhibiting  the  supposed  gradations,  and  the  assertion, 
like  many  other  assertions  of  the  same  tendency,  is  a  mere  dictum  with- 
out the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The  gulf  which  separates  the 
simplest  living  monad  from  man  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which 
intervenes  between  the  highest  and  most  comj)lex  form  of  non-living 
matter  and  the  simplest  living  particle.  Instead  of  a  gradation  there 
is  an  abrupt  line,  a  chasm  which  cannot  be  bridged  over — a  gulf  which 
becomes  wider  and  deei)er  as  knowledge  increases.  In  truth,  the 
difference  is  inestimable,  immeasurable,  infinite. 

Scientific  dogmatism  prevails,  and  for  the  present  will  prevail,  and 
the  energetic  disciples  of  the  so-called  new  philosophy  are  encouraged 
and  ably  supported,  and  will  continue  to  assert  their  formulae  in  spite  of 
facts  and  reason.  "  The  swn  forms  the  muscle — the  sun  builds  the  nerve." 
•*  The  living  force-conditioning  machine  is  formed  by  force."  "  The  living 
cell  is  a  laboratory."  Authorities  less  confident,  and  somewhat  more 
cautious,  unwilling  to  immediately  subscribe  to  these  bold  doctrines,  or 
commit  themselves  to  such  positive  professions,  reiterate  the  assertion 
that  ere  long  new  facts  will  be  discovered,  and  then  the  truth  of  such 
and  such  wonderful  generalisations  recently  expounded  to  an  expectant 
world  will  be  indubitably  established  on  a  secure  basis.  As  if,  where 
real  knowledge  is  defective,  anything  save  individual  notoriety  of  the 
most  evanescent  kind  is  to  be  gained  by  any  one  putting  himself  for- 
ward as  the  only  real  and  true  prophet  among  scientific  seers.  The 
prowess  shown  by  "positive"  knight-errants  in  assaulting  the  "  fictitious 
entities  "  which  have  so  long  and  cruelly  tryannised  over  the  innocent 
and  thoughtful  must  be  admitted,  and  the  disinterested  longing  exhibited 
by  some  of  them  to  emancipate  the  human  understanding  from  iKvt 
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tyranny  of  imaginary  powers  which  have  so  long  enchained  it,  is  indeed 
much  admired.  But  are  not  these  same  deliverers,  who  exultin^y  snap 
the  gossamer  chains  spun  round  us  in  the  past  by  the  fictitious  entities 
and  imaginary  forces,  ready  to  deliver  us  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  the  heavy  fetters  forged  by  unimaginative  relentless  force,  to  be 
left  powerless  in  unfathomable  darkness  where  seeing,  feeling,  thinking 
hoping,  will  be  of  no  avail  ? 

The  physico-chemical  revivalists  have  only  added  to  the  confusion 
which  has  long  existed  in  men's  minds  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
actions  going  on  in  living  beings,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  professed 
care  and  exactness,  they  display  the  most  glaring  inconsistency  bj 
denominating  phenomena,  which  are  essentially  the  same,  vital  or 
physical^  according  as  they  occur  in  a  living  organism  or  outside  it  A 
change  taking  place  in  a  glass  vessel  on  the  laboratory  table  is  c^^miaUf 
while  the  very  same  change  occurring  in  the  body  of  an  animal  is  to 
be  called  vifa/.  Now,  the  name  given  to  any  phenomenon  should  be 
determined  according  to  its  real  or  supposed  nature,  and  not  made  to 
depend  upon  the  locality  in  which  it  is  manifested.  It  would  be  as 
unreasonable  to  call  a  red  thing  blue  when  its  position  was  changed,  as 
to  call  a  phenomenon  electrical  or  chemical  if  it  was  manifested  upon  a 
table,  and  7fital  if  it  occurred  in  the  organism  of  a  living  animal 

888.  or  LlTlniir  and  Dead. — It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  woid 
vital  has  been  applied'by  me  to  changes  and  actions  quite  distinct  froo^ 
and  indeed  in  their  nature  opposed  to,  chemical,  physical,  &c,  and  I 
endeavour  to  define  the  precise  seat  of  vital  action,  and  to  draw  a 
sharp   line   between   vital  and   merely  physical  and  chemical  pheno- 
mena.    The  terms  living  and  dead  have  for  me  a  meaning  somewhat 
different  from  that  commonly  accepted.     If  my  arguments  are  sound 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  an  adult  man  or  animal,  at  any  moment, 
consists  of  matter  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  dead  as  it  would  be  if 
the  individual  itself  were  deprived  of  life.     The  formed  material  of  the 
living  cell  is  dead.     The  only  part  of  the  living  elementary  part  or  o4 
and  the  only  part  of  the  living  organism  which  is  alive,  is  the  bio]^aaBi 
Nothing  can  be  regarded  as  alive  or  living  but  the  bioplasm  in  whU 
vital  changes  alone  take  place.    The  phenomena  of  imbibition,  osmoae^ 
&c.,  in  cells — even  the  contraction  of  muscles  and  the  action  of  nenOk 
are  probably  in  themselves  physical  actions,  although  they  have  been 
immediately  preceded  by,  and  are  probably  the  direct  consequence  cfc 
actions  purely  vital.    But  for  the  vital  phenomena,  these  physical  actioni 
could  never  occur  in  the  precise  way  in  which  they  occur,  nor  effect  tte 
purpose  they  actually  do  effect     Were  it  not  for  \dtal  action,  osmoK^ 
muscular  contraction,  nerve  action,  &c.,  would  of  course  cease.   And 
having  once  ceased  these  actions  could  not  be  resumed  unless  the  con- 
ditions were  aii  leinstituted  exactly  as  they  were  before^    The  ftoMd 
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material  in  which  ph3rsical  and  chemical  changes  occur,  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  the  previous  manifestation  of  vital  phenomena. 
We  may  go  backwards  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  shall  always  find  vital 
actions  intimately  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  condition  of  things 
necessary  for  the  particular  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  sub- 
sequently occur.  Of  course,  the  above  views  have  been  treated  with 
contempt  by  evolutionists  who  are  confident  that  they  and  their  doctrines 
are  not  only  the  fittest,  but  the  only  ones  fitted  to  survive.  In  these 
days  of  implicit  belief  in  continuous  and  uninterrupted  physical  changes 
and  gradual  transitions  of  forms,  one  expects  little  mercy  and  asks  for 
none.  I  have  but  to  draw  attention  to  the  results  of  actual  observation, 
and  the  conclusions  based  thereupon. 

It  will  be  asked  whether  in  nutrition  the  lifeless  pabulum  suddenly  or 
gradually  becomes  living  matter,  and  if  the  latter  suddenly  dies,  and 
becomes  formed  material.  It  is  generally  taught  that  the  elements  of  the 
former  are  gradually  built  up  to  form  the  tissue,  and  that  the  living  body 
gradually  passes  into  the  condition  of  death.  All  that  I  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  compels  me  to  hold  that  the  change  from  non-living  to 
living,  and  from  living  to  dead  is  sudden,  and  that  there  is  no  transi- 
tion state  whatever, — that  matter  is  either  living  or  non-living,  and  no 
intermediate  state  is  possible.  The  bioplasm  itself  is  probably  not  in 
any  one  part  large  enough  to  be  measured,  entirely  living.  There  is 
matter  which  has  lived,  matter  living,  and  matter  which  is  about  to  live, 
but  I  imagine  that  the  very  instant  the  lifeless  atoms  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  vital  power  of  a  living  particle,  they  cease  to  be  lifeless 
and  live ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instant  external  conditions  inter- 
fere with  the  continuance  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  living  particle, 
it  dies, — its  atoms  rush  together  in  a  certain  way  to  form  a  definite  com- 
pound which  thus  suddenly  comes  into  existence,  and  may  remain  as  it 
was  formed,  or  continue  to  undergo  further  chemical  change,  or  become 
resolved  into  a  number  of  new  compounds. 

The  old  idea  that  a  living  thing  in  dying  gives  rise  to  a  new  life  has 
been  accepted  in  too  literal  a  sense,  and  like  many  of  the  most  vague 
of  early  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  life  still  survives  in  philosophy 
humorously  characterised  by  its  disciples  as  advanced.  The  doctrine 
is  even  considered  by  many  to  represent  the  exact  truth.  It  is  supposed 
that  before  a  plant  springs  from  the  seed,  the  latter  becomes  completely 
changed,  its  component  substances  disintegrated,  and  their  elements  re- 
arranged. That  then  these  elements  become  combined  to  produce  new 
compounds  and  rearranged  to  develope  new  forms,  while  in  truth  the 
embryonic  living  matter  which  becomes  the  future  plant  exists  in  the 
seed  from  the  first,  and  its  growth  from  first  to  last  proceeds  according 
to  the  same  principles.  So  far  from  admitting  that  a  new  being  can  spring 
from  the  products  resulting  from  the  decay  and  disitvt^%\^.\.v^TL  ^^  w«. 
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existing  before  it,  this  is  absolutely  impossible.  From  the  time  when  the 
seed  was  first  developed  in  connection  with  the  living  parent  plant  to  the 
time  when  it  becomes  or  gives  rise  to  a  perfect  living  organism,  liviog 
matter  and  of  a  particular  kind  has  not  ceased  to  exist  during  one 
moment  of  time.  However  dry  and  however  old  the  seed  may  be,  so 
long  as  it  continues  capable  of  germination  it  must  contain  living  matter. 
The  cells  and  fibres  of  the  growing  plant  are  due  entirely  to  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  living  particles  which  were  derived  from  the  living 
matter  of  its  predecessor — not  to  the  rearrangement  of  elements  resnlt- 
ing  from  the  disintegration  of  any  mere  lifeless  compounds  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  seed  or  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  elements 
of  substances  resulting  by  the  death  of  any  pre-existing  living  thing. 
If  life  which  influences  matter  ceases  but  for  an  instant  it  can  never  be 
rekindled  in  that  particular  matter.  The  fact  of  continuity  in  vital 
manifestations  cannot  be  argued  away.  There  has  been  absolutely  no 
break  since  the  creation  of  living  matter,  and  the  new  origin  of  life- 
spontaneous  generation — is  as  improbable,  may  I  not  venture  to  say  as 
impossible^  as  is  the  formation  of  matter  anew. 

Any  theory  of  vitality  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  ordinaiy  fiicts 
must  in  some  way  account  for  non-material  psychical  changes.  Mate- 
rialism simply  ignores  and  denies  what  is  obviously  true.  In  cvay 
particle  of  matter  that  is  actually  alive,  alteration  in  the  position  of 
molecules  and  in  the  arrangement  of  atoms  unquestionably  takes  place. 
The  materialist  confounds  the  fact  of  the  material  change  with  its  canse^ 
and  argues  as  if  the  rolling  stone  rolled  of  its  own  accord.  The  particles 
of  matter  must  be  set  moving  and  be  kept  moving  in  their  appointed 
way.  Just  before  they  begin  to  move  the  cause  which  is  about  to 
operate  upon  them  must  surely  exist  The  efficient  cause  of  change 
must,  at  the  time  when  and  before  the  actual  change  begins,  be  there  to 
operate,  just  as  the  disposition  of  circumstances  which  is  to  set  a  ball 
rolling  must  exist  before  the  ball  begins  to  roll.  The  force  or  power 
which  causes  the  movement  of  the  material  particles  about  to  become 
living  exists  in  relation  with  matter  already  in  a  living  state. 
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OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  A  NERVOUS  APPARATUS  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
MICROSCOPIC  INVESTIGATION  WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
POWERS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  NERVE 
FORCE  AND   OF   MIND. 

In  this  department  of  minute  research  I  have  found  the  particular 
method  of  investigation  advocated  in  p.  366,  most  useful.     In  studying 
the  ultimate  arrangement  of  nerve  fibres  and  cells  we  have  to  use  th« 
highest  powers,  and  to  adopt  the  most  delicate  methods  of  preparation. 
The  finer  terminal  ramifications  of  the  nerve  fibres  are  extremely  delicate, 
and  the  bodies  connected  with  them  undergo  rapid  change  after  death. 
It  IS  probable  that  when  more  perfect  methods  of  preparation  shall  be 
devised,  and  still  higher  magnifying  powers  constructed  and  brought  to 
bear  upon   them,  many  important  questions  in   connection  with   the 
structure  and  action  of  nerve  will  be  set  at  rest.     Our  views  concerning 
the  nature  of  nervous  action  will  be  necessarily  much  influenced  by  the 
general  notion  we  may  form  concerning  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
nerves.     At  this  present  time  there  is  the  greatest  disagreement  among 
authorities  concerning  fundamental  questions.     It  is  not  even  settled 
whether  nerves  terminate  in  ends  or  form  continuous  circuits.     It  is  not 
known  whether  they  influence  tissues  by  reason  of  their  being  in  struc- 
tural continuity  with   them   or  merely   indirectly,  in  consequence  of 
currents  passing  along  the  nerve  fibres  situated  at  some  short  distance 
from  the  particles  of  tissue  to  be  influenced    And  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  influence  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  continuous  current  varying 
in  intensity,  or  by  an  interrupted  current     Nor  is  there  nvore  accord  as 
to  the  manner  of  origin  of  nerves  in  centres;  some  holding  that  the 
fibres  invariably  originate  in  cells,  others  that  some  cells  have  no  fibres 
at  all  connected  with  them.     And  of  those  who  admit  the  first  proposi- 
tion, some  think  the  fibre  comes  firom  the  body  of  the  cell,  others  trace 
it  to  the  nucleus,  while  some  profess  to  have  seen  it  emanating  from  the 
nucleolus.     Again,  concerning  the  fibres,  which  unquestionably  originate 
in  nerve  cells,  it  has  been  stated  that  some  pass  into  nerve  fibres,  while 
Others  have  no  special  relation  to  nerves  at  alL     But  it  would  occupy 
much  more  space  than  it  would  be  advantageous  to  devote  to  it,  were  I 
to  attempt  to  give  even  a  very  brief  summary  of  all  or  even  the  most 
important  of  the  conflicting  opinions  now  entertained.     And  if  I  were 
to  limit  myself  to  any  one  organ  the  reader  would  Se  equally  bewildered 
by  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and  by  the  multitude  of  assertions  which 
pass  for  statements  of  fact     And  if  he  try  to  sift  the  evidence  adduced 
in  fevour  of  the  views  propounded,  he  will  completely  fail,  because  they 
are  said  to  rest  upon  observations  which  for  the  most  part  he  will  find 
himself  unable  to  repeat 
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889.  Of  Tery  fln®  Nerre  Plexuses  and  Networks  mi  Neire  Flkres,  as 
seen  under  Tery  Hlsli  Powers. — Every  one  agrees  that  the  larger  nerve 
trunks  are  in  many  instances  so  arranged  as  to  form  plexuses  or  net- 
works, to  which  various  names  have  been  assigned  by  anatomists, 
according  to  their  position,  general  form,  origin,  &c.^  but  it  was  supposed 
that  in  many  cases  nerves  pursued  an  almost  direct  course  from  these 
plexuses  and  networks  to  their  ultimate  distribution,  where  according  to 
some  they  terminate  in  free  extremities,  according  to  others  ending  in 
cells,  or  becoming  continuous  with  the  texture  they  influence.  More 
careful  observation  has,  however,  demonstrated  that  all  nerves  before 
they  reach  their  finest  ramifications  form  microscopic  networks  or 
plexuses,  arranged  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  coarser  ones  above 
alluded  to  ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  finest  ram  jfSoi- 
tions  themselves  constitute  plexuses  or  networks  in  which  the  component 
ultimate  fibres  are  arranged  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  darJi-bordered 
fibres  entering  into  tfu  formation  of  one  of  the  ordinary  coarse  anatomical 
plexuses, 

Careful  observations  upon  the  arrangement  of  particular  nerve 
plexuses  in  the  same  texture  at  different  periods  of  developunent  have 
convinced  me  that  the  ultimate  terminal  plexus  of  the  embryo  becomes 
the  plexus  composed  of  coarser  fibres  of  the  infant  and  child,  and  the 
plexus  made  up  of  bundles  of  compound  fibres  of  the  adult  New 
ultimate  nen^e  plexuses  gradually  come  into  existence  as  the  constituent 
fibres  of  those  previously  formed  grow  and  slowly  become  converted 
into  thick  nerve  fibres.  That  a  continuous  development  of  new  nerve 
fibres  takes  place  in  the  adult  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  £u:ts 
demonstrated  in  many  textures  of  man  sfnd  the  lower  animals.  The 
arrangement  of  nerve  plexuses  one  remove  from  the  terminal  plexuses 
of  the  nerve  fibres  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  pL  LXXXIII, 
figs.  I  and  2.  The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  regards  sympathetic^ 
and  spinal  motor  and  sensitive  nerve  fibres  —except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  «pinal  nerves  the  constituent  fibres  of  the  plexuses  one  or  more 
removes  from  the  terminal  plexus  are  dark-bordered. 

Not  many  years  since,  numerous  observers  considered  that  no  fibre 
could  correctly  be  termed  a  nerve  fibre  which  did  not  exhibit  the  dark* 
bordered  character,  and  many  real  nerve  fibres  were  regarded  as  fibres 
of  connective  tissue.  But  since  I  demonstrated  tlie  very  fine  nerve 
fibres  in  many  different  textures,  and  showed  that  in  all  cases  the  really 
active  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  was  the  terminal  plexus,  composed 
of  very  fine  compound  fibres  often  less  than  the  i-ioo,oooth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  numerous  memoirs  have  appeared  in  Germany  in  which  the 
authors  endeavour  to  prove  that  still  finer  fibres  pass  off  from  what  I 
look  upon  as  the  terminal  plexuses,  and  end  or  terminate  in  epithelial 
cells.     Allusiou  has  been  made  to  some  of  these  in  pp.  410,  413. 
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Pfliiger  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  nerves  distributed  to 
the  salivary  glands  end  by  exceedingly  fine  filaments  in  the  epithelial 
cells  or  their  nuclei ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  organ  any  nerve 
fibres  pass  beyond  the  surface  of  the  connective  tissue  upon  which  the 
secreting  cells  lie.  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  that 
nerves  pass  to  the  epithelial  cells  in  any  of  the  situations  indicated,  nor 
have  I  seen  any  preparations  at  all  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  facts  opposed  to  this  view.  Upon  the  whole,  the  evi- 
dence, so  far,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  terminal  networks  beneath  the 
epithelium  of  such  tissues  as  mucous  membrane  and  secreting  glands. 
And  as  secretion  (the  production  of  peculiar  compounds  by  bioplasm 
agency  differing  entirely  from  the  materials  out  of  which  they  were 
made)  certainly  takes  place  in  many  cases  without  nervous  agency, 
much  stronger  evidence  than  any  yet  advanced  ought  to  be  adduced 
before  the  conclusion  that  nerves  act  directly  upon  the  secreting  cell  is 
accepted. 

In  all  cases,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  terminal  fibres  of  all  nerves 
are  homogeneous,  becoming  granular  in  the  prepared  specimens,  and 
exhibiting  nuclei  at  varying  intervals,  but  distributed  upon  precisely  the 
same  plan  as  the  coarser  networks.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover  by 
observation,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  true  end  to  any  nerve  fibre. 
I  must,  however,  admit  that  many  of  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  in  Germany  during  the  last  few  years  are  opposed  to  my  view. 
Memoir  after  memoir  has  been  published  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  nerves  exhibit  terminal  extremities  in  several  motor  and  sensitive 
organs.  As  investigation  proceeds,  this  controversy  becomes  more 
interesting  and  exciting.  Although  my  opponents  are  many  and  power- 
ful, the  facts  in  favour  of  my  own  view  are  now  very  numerous  and 
almost  every  new  investigation  I  attempt  enables  me  to  add  more  to  the 
number.  My  conclusions  rest  upon  observations  made  upon  many 
different  tissues  and  organs  of  vertebrata  differing  widely  from  one 
another,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  numerous  invertebrate  animals.  I 
cannot  therefore  yield.  I  consider  that  numerous  specimens  I  have 
made  fully  justify  me  in  maintaining  the  general  proposition  that  in  all 
cases  the  terminal  distribution  of  nerves  is  a  plexus,  network,  or  loop, 
and  hence  that  in  connection  with  every  tenninal  nervous  apparatus 
there  must  be  at  least  two  fibres,  and  that  in  all  cases  there  exist  complete 
circuits  into  the  formation  of  which  central  nerve  cells^  peripheral  nerve  cells^ 
and  nerve  fibres  enter.  All  these  elements  are,  I  feel  confident,  con- 
tinuous, but  not  in  bioplasmic  connection  with  each  other.  I  propose 
now  to  illustrate  the  above  general  observations  by  one  or  two  examples, 
and  I  shall  select  for  illustration  particular  specimens  which  can  be 
easily  obtained,  so  that  others  may  examine  the  very  same  structures 
and  compare  their  results  with  those  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
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Wider  rtwj  ■!«»  p«wmd — In  pL  LXXXI V,  p.  408,  the  nldmate  arrange- 
ment of  the  finest  ner\'e  fibres  in  voluntary  muscle  is  represented  under 
the  i-25th,  which  magnifies  1,700  diameters.  The  ultimate  nerve  fibres 
form  networks  around  the  muscular  fibres  outside  the  sarcolemiiUL  An 
explanation  will  be  found  beneath  the  drawing,  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  minute  description  in  the  text 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  insects  are  much 
finer  and  more  delicate  than  those  present  in  vertebrate  animals,  and 
thus  are  far  more  difficult  to  investigate.  Many  writers  have  been  led 
into  fundamental  errors  concerning  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
nerve  fibres  in  this  class  of  invertebrata.  What  really  b  a  compound 
nerve  fibre,  composed  of  very  many  individual  fibres,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  single  nerve  fibre,  and  so  represented  in  drawings.  Many  of  the 
bioplasts  or  nuclei  of  the  finer  nerve  fibres  have  been  entirely  passed 
over.  Muscular  bioplasts  have  been  regarded  as  bodies,  in  which  mnsp 
cular  nen-e  fibres  end.  A  plexus  formed  by  the  compound  nerve  trunk 
at  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  sarcolenmia,  and  is  about  to  break 
up  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  this  membrane,  pi.  LXXXV,  figi^ 
I,  2,  3,  has  been  regarded  as  the  terminal  portion  of  a  sing/e  nerve  fibre 
beneath  the  sarcolemma  and  in  contact  with  the  muscular  tissue.*  In 
plates  LXXXV  and  LXXXVI  the  manner  in  which  very  fine  nerve 
fibres  are  distributed  upon  the  sarcolemma  of  insect  muscle  is  well  seen. 
The  reader  should  refer  to  the  full  explanation  under  each  of  the 
figures.  See  also  paper  on  the  "Structure  of  the  Sarcolemma  of 
Insects,"  &c.,  "Microscopical  Journal"  for  July,  1864. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  nerve  fibres  in  involuntary  or  un- 
striped  muscular  fibre  will  be  understood  if  fig.  i,  pi.  LXXXVII,  be 
referred  to.  This  is  a  drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  bladder  of  the  frog, 
in  which  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  nerve  fibres  are  well  seen. 
These  nerve  fibres  form  bundles  and  networks,  having  wide  meshes  in 
which  the  fine  muscular  fibres  lie.  Just  beneath  the  epithelium,  in 
well-prepared  specimens,  networks  of  delicate  fibres  probably  caor 
cemed  in  sensation,  may  also  be  observed.  Of  the  muscular  fibres  (not 
represented  in  the  drawing)  some  are  spindle-shaped,  while  others  con- 
sist of  three  fibres  radiating  from  a  triangular  central  portion,  fig.  5, 
pi.  LXXXVI.  It  is  obvious  from  the  arrangement  figured  that  the 
nerve  fibres  only  influence  the  contractile  fibre  indirectly,  for  they  are  not 
anywhere  in  actual  contact  with  the  contrcuting  material  of  the  fibre^  nor 
in  any  case  can  an  end  organ  or  any  form  of  terminal  apparatus  be 
detected,  nor  are  the  nerves  connected  with  the  nucleus  or  with  any  part 

•  Upon  this  subject  see  **  ControvcTsy,"  Archives  of  Medicine,  voL  IV,  p,  i6i,  and 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Gedge,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  July  number  of  the  "  Microscopical 
Journal,"  1867. 
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of  the  muscular  tissue  itself.  In  the  portion  of  tissue  represented,  the 
termination  of  the  dark-bordered  fibres  in  fine  pale  fibres  is  well  seen, 
and  the  course  and  destination  of  the  pale  fibres  running  with  the 
dark-bordered  fibres  should  be  particularly  noticed,  pi.  LXXXVII  j,  d. 
The  arrangement  of  networks  of  nerve  trunks  in  and  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  green  tree  frog  or  hyla  is  well  seen  in  fig.  3,  pi.  XXXVII.  The 
ramifying  pigment  cells,  with  their  anastomosing  branches,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  same  drawing.  Fig.  2  is  a  portion  of  the  skin  under  a 
lower  power,  showing  some  of  the  pigment  cells  with  granules  aggregated, 
and  others  with  the  granules  diffused  in  the  fluid  in  the  ramification  of 
the  cells. 

S91. '  Merre  Fibres  dlstrlbntetf  to  Ors^ns  of  Sperlal  and  General 
Sensation,  under  yery  Hlffh  Powers. — The  ultimate  arrangement  of 
purely  sensitive  nerve  fibres  may  be  demonstrated  in  many  of  the 
terminal  organs  of  man  and  vertebrate  animals — such  as  the  papillae 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  in  certain  localities ;  but  of  all  the 
special  sensitive  organs  studied  by  microscopists,  perhaps  the  large 
papillas  (the  fungiform  papillae)  of  the  frog^s  tongue  is  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  not  only  for  investigating  the  terminal 
distribution  of  purely  sensitive  nerve  fibres  and  for  demonstrating  the 
essential  structure  of  a  highly  sensitive  organ,  but  for  ascertaining  the 
relations  and  connections  which  nerve  fibres  exhibiting  different  func- 
tions have  with  one  another. 

In  the  small  portion  of  tissue  constituting  one  of  these  papillae  we 
see  striped  muscular  fibres^  capillary  vessels j  purely  sensitive  nerve  fibres 
forming  an  expanded  terminal  plexus  or  network  at  the  summit  of  the 
papilla,  motor  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the  muscle,  nerve  fibres  around 
the  capillary  vessel,  and  a  few  very  fine  nerve  fibres  ramifying  in  the 
connective  tissue  in  different  parts  of  the  papilla.  All  these  nerve 
fibres  and  plexuses  are  embedded  in  and  held  together  by  connective 
tissue,  forming  the  body  of  the  papilla,  the  summit  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  peculiar  epithelium-like  tissue,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  nerves  and  belonging  to  nerve  texture,  while  its  sides  are  covered 
with  ordinary  ciliated  epithelium. 

These  papillae  have  been  studied  by  numerous  observers,  and, 
strangely  enough,  one  of  the  latest  writers  has  seen  far  less  than  many 
of  his  predecessors,  probably  because  he  has  been  less  successful  in 
preparing  his  specimens.  Fig.  2,  pi.  LXXXVIII,  is  a  copy  of  Hart- 
mann's  figure  taken  from  pi.  XVIII,  "  Miiller's  Archiv,"  1863.  It  repre- 
sents the  mode  of  termination  of  the  bundle  of  nerve  fibres  in  the 
papilla  according  to  this  observer.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
adduce  a  more  striking  example  of  the  destruction  of  beautiful  nerve 
textures  by  the  process  of  preparation  Uian  was  afforded  by  the  speci- 
men of  which  this  drawing  is  a  copy.     The  method  of  prepai\iv%,  \.Vv& 
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specimen  was  fatal.  Not  only  are  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
papilla  entirely  lost,  but  the  large  dark-bordered  nerve  fibres  are  dis- 
arranged, and  the  most  important  part  of  them  completely  destroyed  or 
rendered  invisible.  It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  regard  the 
appearances  represented  in  the  drawing  as  natural,  or  permit  himself  to 
conclude  that  the  nerve  ended  so  abruptly.  No  fine  nerve  fibres  what- 
ever could  be  seen,  nor  is  a  trace  of  the  nuclei  which  are  connected 
with  these,  and  which  exist  in  great  numbers,  left  It  would,  of  course, 
be  useless  to  examine  such  a  specimen  with  high  powers,  for  nothing 
further  could  be  discovered  than  can  be  detected  with  low  ones.  As 
the  same  objectionable  methods  of  inquiry  are  still  advocated,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  those  who  adopt  them  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  high  powers  are  useless,  that  appearances  observed  in  specimens 
prepared  according  to  other  methods  are  fallacious,  and  that  the  ob- 
servations of  those  who  by  adopting  other  plans  of  inquiry  demonstrate 
new  facts,  are  untrustworthy,  and  products  of  the  author's  imagination. 
It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  author  of  such  a  drawing  as  fig.  2  will 
place  any  confidence  in  an  observer  who  ventures  to  represent  the 
things  delineated  in  figs,  i,  4,  pi.  LXXXVIII,  and  the  four  figures  in 
pL  LXXXIX,  as  accurate  copies  of  nature.  He  concludes  the  latter  has 
simply  appealed  to  his  imagination.  This  is  the  only  way  to  defend  his 
own  position ;  and  so  many  people  are  in  these  days  ready  to  believe 
that  an  observer  who  professes  to  have  seen  what  has  not  been  seen 
before  is  but  a  fanciful  speculator,  and  not  an  observer  at  all,  that 
prejudice  is  easily  excited  against  him,  and  erroneous  views  aie  received 
as  true,  and  correct  observations  condemned  or  discarded. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  most  delicate  constituent  nerve  fibres 
of  the  plexus  in  the  summit  of  the  papillae  of  the  frog's  tongue  (New 
Observations  upon  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Papillae  of  the  Frog's 
Tongue,  "  Phil.  Trans."  for  1864)  can  be  readily  traced  by  the  aid  of 
a  twenty-fifth  or  fiftieth,  if  the  specimen  be  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  p.  366.  T\iQ  finest  nerve  fibres  thus  rendered  visible 
are  indeed  so  thin  and  faint,  that  in  a  drawing  they  would  be  repre- 
sented by  fine  single  lines.  Near  the  summit  of  the  papilla  there  is  a 
still  more  intricate  interlacement  of  nerve  fibres,  which  although  scared/ 
brought  out  by  the  twenty-fifth,  fig.  2,  pi.  LXXXIX,  is  very  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  a  fiftieth.  In  this  object  the  definition  of  the  fibres,  «s 
they  ramify  in  various  planes  one  behind  another,  and  interlace  almost 
like  basket-work,  is  remarkable,  fig.  i,  pi.  LXXXIX.  Moreover,  the 
flat  appearance  of  the  specimen  as  seen  by  the  twenty-fifth,  gives  place 
to  one  of  considerable  depth  of  tissue  and  perspective.  So  that  a 
more  correct  view  of  the  structure  of  these  papillae  is  obtained  by 
examining  them  with  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  than  with  a  twenty-fifth,  and 
even  this  investigation  leaves  many  points  unsettled,  and  which  are 
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worthy  of  more  extended  investigation.  A  small  portion  of  this  won- 
derful plexus  is  represented  in  fig.  3,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  6,000 
diameters,  obtained  by  considerably  lengthening  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope when  the  specimen  was  under  the  one  twenty-sixth. 

The  fine  fibres  resulting  from  the  subdivision  of  the  dark-bordered 
fibres  soon  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which  form  a  highly  complex 
plexus,  the  subdivisions  of  which  are  connected  here  and  there  with 
numerous  nuclei,  as  represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  papilla,  fig.  i, 
pL  LXXXVIII.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  these,  but  in  figs.  3,  5, 
are  diagrams  representing  the  probable  arrangement.  Each  papilla 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  nerve  centre  by  special  fibres  and  with 
neighbouring  papillae  by  commissural  fibres,  fig.  4,  pi.  XC,  p.  412.  This 
arrangement,  familiar  to  anatomists  in  the  optic  commissure,  exists  here 
and  in  all  other  nerve  organs.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  vessels, 
muscular  fibres,  and  other  tissues,  will  be  understood  if  the  drawings  in 
pi.  LXXXVIII  be  carefully  studied. 

The  finest  ramifications  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  corneal  tissue  are 
represented  in  pi.  XCI,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  1,800  diameters. 
The  finest  threads  are  seen  running  amongst  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the 
corneal  tissue  between  the  ramifications  of  the  branching  and  anasto- 
mosing channels  connected  with  the  corneal  corpuscles.  The  prepara- 
tion is  unusually  fortunate,  and  consists  of  a  very  thin  and  even  section 
of  corneal  tissue,  which  has  not  been  at  all  deranged  in  the  process  of 
preparation,  cut  parallel  with  and  a  little  below  the  surface.  The  finest 
fibres  are  not  the  i-5o,oooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  form  net- 
works amongst  the  fibres  of  the  proper  corneal  tissue.  In  this  speci- 
men from  the  hyla  they  are  certainly  not  connected  with  the  corneal 
corpuscles  or  their  ramifications.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
exert  any  direct  influence  either  upon  the  corpuscles,  their  ramifications, 
their  contents,  or  upon  the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  these  ner^'e  fibres  are  afferent  fibres,  and  influence  the 
nerve  centres  from  which  the  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the  small  arteries 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  are  derived.  Indirectly,  no  doubt,  these 
fibres  are  concerned  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cana- 
licular network,  and  diffused  through  the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea. 

A  drawing  of  a  beautiful  section  through  the  tissues  near  the  tip  of 
the  nose  of  the  mole  is  seen  in  fig.  i,  pi.  XCII.  The  vessels  were 
injected  with  Prussian  blue  fluid,  and  the  bioplasm  of  all  the  tissues 
carefiiUy  stained  with  carmine.  Very  thin  sections  were  made  and 
mounted  in  strong  glycerine.  Some  of  the  best  sections  were  further 
divided  and  rendered  thinner  by  pressure  and  subsequent  soaking  in 
strong  glycerine,  as  described  in  p.  368,  when  they  could  be  examined 
with  the  highest  powers,  and  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  nerve  fibres 
traced  in  some  situations.     The  large  hair  sacs  which  lodge  the  short 
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i/j:  f.m  ii-.-.-z  >-il:s-  scs::  b  the  drawing,  are  remarkable  structure 
Eich  li  c'.rLy.r>ti  'J.  2  bi*  of  nrm.  s::a.  tissue  like  fibro-cartilage.  Thi 
Lt  ^.^-.Titci  :"  :r.r  side  21  the  lower  f-on.  and  through  the  openin 
'.'cj-.zi  vr^-t".s.  iTii  A  lir^'e  b-r.i"e  of  nne  dark-bordered  nerve  fibre 
The  vcr-t'.i  "r  :-ik  u;  :o  fi/r:::  a  capillar)-  network  around  the  bulb  of  th 
hair  as  >-jcr.  ir.  the  dri-a-lni* ;  >:/n:eun»c5.  however,  vessels  also  enter  th 
sac  a:  its  !o'ac2:  :  art.  The  buni'.e  of  nene  fibres  spreads  out  in  , 
bRjsh-'.i'fie  iTia-nv-r  as  socn  as  it  reaches  the  interior  of  the  sac — th 
fibres  passiri^'  ir.  a  cirection  u:  wards  as  ihcy  spread  around  the  hail 
and  many  cividc  so  iha:  the  nun-.lier  of  nbrcs  greatly  increases  toward 
the  central  j^art  of  the  sac  Further  division  and  subdivision  tak 
f>lace  until  an  abundant  plexus  of  exceedingly  fine  ner\'e  fibres  results 
Connected  with  this  plexus  are  numerous  masses  of  bioplasm,  so  tha 
in  some  situations  what  may  be  described  as  a  soft  pad  or  cushioi 
results,  and  the  fibres  of  this  nene  cushion  placed  parallel  with  the  hai 
iiuist  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  slightest  movements  communicate! 
to  its  tip.  The  fine  ramifications  of  ner\e  fibres  extend  upwards  to  thi 
narrciwest  j^art  of  the  sac,  whence  in  some  instances  a  bundle  of  fin 
nerve  fibres  is  seen  to  pass  out  and  ramify  with  the  ner>'es,  forminj 
a  network  just  beneath  the  skin.  I  have  made  sections  of  the  fizu 
nerve  expansion  within  the  sac  in  various  directions,  and  have  demon 
Nl  rated  net  works  of  extremely  fine  fibres  with  numerous  bioplasts  con 
necled  with  them,  but  1  have  never  seen  any  appearance  which  woulc 
lead  nu-  to  supi)ose  that  the  fibres  formed  free  ends,  or  became  con 
Me(  led  with  the  tissue  of  which  the  hair  itself  is  com])osc^.  TTm 
aiian^i-nu-nt  of  the  vessels  is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing,  thai 
liirlher  diM  riplion  is  not  needed. 

Tiie  j;i  lural  arrangement  of  ncn*e  fibres  near  their  distribution  ia 
wi-li  Mill  in  li;^s.  2  and  3,  pi.  XCII,  from  the  bat's  wing.  These  draw- 
ings illu^ll.lte  llie  arrangement  of  the  fine  nerve  fibres  in  mammaiia 
f;iiiri.dlv.  but  from  the  smaller  animals  only  can  satisfactory  s[x:cimens 
lu*  obi.iinetl.  There  is  no  tissue  in  which  such  distinct  demonstration 
ot  the  ultimate  distribution  of  fine  nerve  fibres  and  their  relation  to 
other  tissues  ean  be  so  readily  obtained  as  in  the  bat's  wing.  Not  only  is 
the  tissue  in  <vrt.iin  juris  of  the  wing  far  thinner  than  can  be  obtained 
artificially,  but  upon  the  iwv)  surtaces  of  the  fibrous  membrane  where  the 
epithelial  layers  have  been  strii)])ed  ofi",  extensive  networks  of  nerve 
fibres  ean  be  discerned  untlisturbed  by  manijmlation  and  lying  upon 
one  lilanc.  whereas  in  sections  of  tissue,  however  dexterously  pre|xue(l, 
so  many  nerve  fibres  are  cut  across,  that  it  is  not  i)Ossible  to  follow  any 
of  them  fi>r  even  a  sliort  distance,  or  to  demonstrate  their  exact  arrange- 
ment, and  their  ]>reci.se  relation  to  the  tissues  amongst  which  they 
ramify  cannot  be  defineii.  The  student  should  jxirticularly  notice  the 
dicholomous  division  of  the  dark-bordered  fibres  in  figs.  2  and  3.  These 
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divisions  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  at  short  intervals  in  all  nerves  as 
they  approach  their  ultimate  distribution,  pi.  XXXVI,  p.  150,  fig.  i.  To 
such  an  extent  do  nerve  fibres  divide  and  subdivide,  that  in  a  short 
course  from  one  fibre  more  than  one  hundred  may  result  by  division. 

The  distribution  of  nerves  to  capillary  vessels  is  very  easily  shown 
in  many  vertebrate  animals.  The  important  fact  that  capillaries  are 
supplied  with  nerve  fibres  was  first  demonstrated  by  myself  in  the  frog, 
figs.  5,  6,  pi.  XXXV,  p.  148.  See  my  memoir  "  On  the  Structure  and  For- 
mation of  the  so-called  Apolar,  Unipolar,  and  Bipolar  Nerve  Cells  of  the 
Frog."  "Phil.  Trans.,"  May,  1863.  In  fig.  2  the  observer  will  see  very 
fine  nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the  part  of  the  capillary  represented  in 
the  drawing.  The  arrangement  is  constant  in  all  vertebrata,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  office  of  these  nerve  fibres,  and  the  part  they  play 
in  regulating  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  capillaries.  See  "  Bioplasm,"  page  320. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  nerve  fibres  upon  a  highly  sensitive 
surface  in  the  human  subject  is  represented  in  pL  XCIII.  The  draw- 
ings are  taken  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  epiglottis,  and 
give  the  appearances  seen  just  beneath  the  epithelium.  In  fig.  i  the 
network  of  capillary  vessels  is  shown,  and  many  of  the  fine  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
interspaces.  These  are  represented  as  they  appear  under  a  magni- 
fying power  of  2 1 5  diameters.  A  very  small  part  of  this  figure  is  shown 
in  fig.  2,  under  the  i-26th  of  an  inch  object-glass,  magnifying  1,800 
duuneters.  The  ultimate  nerve  fibres  are  seen  in  immense  numbers, 
and  here  and  there  may  be  observed  the  oval  bioplasts  connected  with 
them.  The  appearances  represented  are  very  distinct  in  very  thin 
specimens,  from  which  the  epithelium  has  been  very  carefully  detached 
before  the  preparation  is  covered  with  thin  glass.  Excessively  thin  sec- 
tions, just  including  the  surface  of  the  membrane  with  its  epithelium,  are 
to  be  removed  from  the  tissue  after  it  has  been  hardened  by  prolonged 
soaking  in  glycerine  and  chromic  acid,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  p.  365. 

OF   THE   STRUCTURE  OF   CELLS   OR    ELEMENTARY   PARTS   OF   NERVE 

CENTRES    UNDER   HIGH    POWERS. 

S92.  Of  Spherical  and  Oval  Nerve  Cells. — In  the  ganglia  connected 
with  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities,  in 
those  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  in  the  ganglia  connected 
with  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  of  many  of  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  trunk,  of  the  frog — spherical,  oval,  and  sometimes  angular 
nerve  cells  exist,  which  contrast  remarkably  in  their  structure  with  the 
caudate  cells  referred  to  in  the  next  section.  Although  from  some  of 
these  cells  fibres  had  been  traced,  until  recently  the  opinion  had  been 
very  generally  entertained  that  the  cells  in  question  had  but  one  fibre 
connected  with  each  of  them.     KoUiker  and  others  maintained  that 
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some  of  the  cells  were  entirely  destitute  of  nerve  fibres — ^that  in  short, 
apolar,  unipolar,  and  multipolar  nerve  cells  existed  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  is,  however,  obvious  that  if  the  views  advanced  by  me  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  arrangement  of  a  nervous  apparatus  are  correct, 
all  nerve  cells  must  have  at  least  two  fibres  proceeding  from  them — must  he 
bipolar,  and  therefore  that  neither  apolar  nor  unipolar  nerve  cells  anywhere 
exist.  Doubt  was  cast  upon  the  correctness  of  the  observation  concern- 
ing apolar  and  unipolar  nerve  cells,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
re-investigate  this  matter  with  great  care. 

My  observations  were  published  in  the  "  Phil.  Trans."  for  May  7, 
1863,  and  rendered  the  existence  of  apolar  and  unipolar  cells  so  very 
doubtful,  that  some  of  those  who  had  described  them  have  since  given  up 
the  notion,  though  they  by  no  means  assent  to  the  general  propositions 
which  have  been  established  by  my  investigations.  I  was  able  to  shoir 
that  what  appeared  to  be  a  single  fibre  proceeding  from  a  cell,  reaDf  \ 
consisted  of  two  fibres  which  soon  diverged  from  one  another,  and/r^  »■ 
ceeded  in  opposite  directions  towards  their  destination — a  fact  greatly  IB 
favour  of  the  general  views  of  the  typical  structure  and  arrangement 
of  a  nervous  apparatus  which  I  had  been  led  to  adopt  from  other  obser- 
vations. The  fibres  could  be  readily  traced  to  the  body  of  the  nerve 
cell,  where  the  straight  fibre  was  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  central 
portion,  while  the  spiral  fibre  passed  into  the  matter  forming  the  circum- 
ferential ])ortion  of  the  nerve  cell.  By  carefully  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  these  nerve  cells  many  points  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
both  as  regards  the  structure  and  action  of  nerve  centres,  were  ascertained 
The  reader  may  refer  to  the  figs,  in  pis.  XCIV  and  XCV,  which  hav€ 
been  taken  from  the  original  memoir.  Amongst  the  fully  formed  cells 
are  observed  here  and  there  some  which  are  undergoing  the  process  of 
development.  Such  embryonic  cells  are  seen  in  the  ganglia  of  full- 
grown  as  well  as  in  those  of  young  fix)gs.  They  are  to  be  found  at  all 
ages  and  are  being  constantly  produced  at  all  times  during  the  life  of 
the  animal,  particularly  during  the  spring,  when  the  nervous  system 
becomes  renovated  and  is  about  to  attain  the  highest  state  of  funcdonal 
activity  it  enjoys  during  the  year.  Observation  has  shown  that  a  similar 
process  of  development  and  formation  of  new  cells  goes  on  in  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  as  well  as  in  those 
on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  See  my  paper  on  Apolar, 
Unipolar,  and  Bipolar  Nerve  Cells,  &c.,  "Phil.  Trans.,"  1863.  The 
facts  above  alluded  to  and  some  others  lead  me  to  think  that  formed 
material  produced  by  the  bioplasm  of  cells  of  this  class  is  the  veqf 
matter  in  which  nerve-currents  originate,  chemical  change  in  the  formed 
material  of  the  cell  being  associated  with  the  setting  free  of  the  current 

In  my  work  on  Bioplasm  (page  209  et  seq,)  I  have  adduced  several 
facts  and  arguments  which  seem  to  me  to  render  it  very  probable  that 
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nerve  force  is,  as  was  long  ago  supposed,  really  electricity  set  free  in  the 
course  of  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  formed  material  of  spherical 
and  oval  nerve-cells.  But  it  cannot  be  argued  that  if  this  be  so,  the 
conclusion  affords  support  to  any  one  of  the  many  physical  theories 
of  life  hitherto  propounded.  It  is  obvious  that  the  special  action  of  the 
nerve-current  is  dependent  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  which 
transmit  it,  and  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  organs  upon  which  it 
exerts  an  influence.  These  things  are  determined,  not  by  chemical  or 
mechanical  actions,  but  they  are  the  direct  consequence  of  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  bioplasm,  by  and  out  of  which  all  structures  are  formed, 
which  phenomena  in  their  nature  are  far  away  from  the  physical 
category. 

The  actual  nerve-current  is  due  to  changes  in  the  matter  of  which 
the  outer  part  of  the  formed  material  of  the  cell  is  composed.  Fatty 
matter  is  set  free,  and  other  chemical  changes  occur  in  the  formed 
matter,  which  result  in  the  development  of  a  current,  which  traverses 
the  continuous  threads  or  fibres  connected  with  the  cell,  just  as  the 
current  of  the  voltaic  battery  traverses  the  circle  of  copper  wire  which  is 
connected  with  the  metallic  elements  of  which  it  is  made,  and  one  of 
which  undergoes  active  chemical  change.  The  change  in  the  matter  of 
these  cells  occurs  probably  in  a  regular  manner,  but  no  doubt  the  accu- 
mulation and  the  tension  attained  by  the  current  vary  greatly  and  are 
influenced  by  the  activity  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  oxidation 
and  other  circumstances,  and  by  the  arrangements  existing  for  the 
accumulation  and  discharge  of  the  electricity. 

S9S.  Caudate  Nerve- CcUs  under  very  hish  Powers. — The  angular 
cells  of  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  spinal  cord,  retina,  choroid,  and 
found  elsewhere,  should,  I  think,  be  regarded  rather  as  stations  at  which 
several  currents  taking  many  different  courses  intersect — where  fibres  for 
the  conduct  of  nerve-currents  decussate — rather  than  as  organs  in  which 
currents  are  actually  developed  and  set  free.  The  seat  of  origin  of 
the  nerve-current,  I  believe,  is  in  the  spherical  and  oval  nerve-cells 
already  mentioned.  Further,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  angular  cells 
secondary  or  induced  currents  may  be  excited  in  strands  moving  parallel 
with  or  encircling  those  which  transmit  the  primary  current. 

The  caudate  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  have  long  been 
objects  of  attentive  study.  They  are  without  doubt  intimately  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  highest  nerve  phenomena  of  man  and  animals. 
The  structure  of  these  cells  is  very  peculiar.  Certain  granules,  lines, 
and  inequahties  in  their  substance,  particularly  upon  the  surface,  have 
long  been  familiar  to  observers ;  but  in  1864  I  found  some  cells  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  lines  at  different  depths,  in  the  substance  of  which 
the  cell  was  composed  was  very  distinct.  These  lines  could  be  traced, 
as  is  well  represented  in  the  figure  in  pL  XCVII,  and  shown  diagram- 
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m.-itically  in  fig.  i,  pi.  XCVI.  They  clearly  passed  from  each  of 
fibres  across  the  cell  into  every  other  fibre  proceeding  from  it  la 
not  but  conclude  that  these  lines  marked  the  paths  taken  by  the  sev 
separate  nerve-currents,  passing  in  different  directions,  which  travel 
the  cell.  The  fibres  proceeding  from  the  cell  consist  of  the  same  in 
rial  as  that  of  which  the  cell  itself  is  comiiosed,  and  are,  as  it  w 
drawn  off  from  it.  The  matter  is  not  protoplasm,  as  has  been  so  o 
affirmed,  but  consists  of  formed  material.  Although  it  is  true  tha 
many  cases  the  fibres  can  be  stained  by  carmine  by  prolonged  soak 
they  are  not  stained  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  bioplasts,  ir 
the  latter  can  always  be  dee])ly  tinted  in  si)ecimcns  in  which  the  fil 
are  not  coloured  at  all.  It  isqtiite  ccrl.ain  that  nene  phenomena  are 
due  lo  continuity  of  the  bioplasm  of  the  ner\'e-cell  through  all  the  fit 
which  are  connected  with  it.  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  nor  c^-er 
continuity  of  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  subst.ince  having  mobile  particles 
maintainetl  by  others.  It  seems  to  mc  that  the  older  nerves  sho 
be  considered  as  threads  consisting  of  a  material  not  widely  diffei 
from  fibrous  tissue  laid  down  or  dmwn  out  in  a  longitu<iinal  direction 
during  <levelopment  and  growth  the  so-called  cells  of  different  part 
the  nervous  system  become  more  widely  sejiaratcd  from  one  another 

Fine  fibres  resulting  from  subdivisions  of  the  larger  fibres  leai 
the  cell,  unite  together  to  form  single  fibres,  as  represented  in  pL  XC 
fig.  z.  Tints  is  formed  a  dark-bordered  ner\'c-fihre,  b,  />,  b.  Every  on 
these  fibres  .again  divides  and  subdivides  as  it  approaches  its  periphi 
distribution.  The  manner  in  which  this  occurs  will  be  underslooi 
figs.  3,  3,  4, 1)1.  XCVI.  and  figs,  i,  2,  3,  pi.  XC,  be  .ittentivcly  examir 

I  do  not  think  that  the  numerous  caudate  ne^^■e-ce]ls  in  the  cort 
portion  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  are,  as  they  have  been  regarded 
many,  sources  of  mental  action,  any  more  than  the  angular  cells 
other  situations  are  the  seat  of  origin  of  nervt-force.  In  these  cell; 
the  cerebral  convolutions  currents  from  different  parts  change  tl 
course,  some  fibres  from  a  distance  are  caused  to  converge,  while  oti 
diverge  in  different  directions.  The  general  arrangement  of  these  c 
is  represented  in  figs,  3,  4,  and  5,  in  pi  XCVIII,  p,  438,  Set  1 
p.  427- 

'lilt  conclusions  resulting  from  such  investigations  as  those  refei 
to  in  the  last  few  sections  cannot  fail  to  imjjress  all  concerning  the  « 
derful  rharartur  of  the  apparatus  reijuired  for  the  development  of 
very  .sirnplesi  nerve  phenomena.  They  indicate  that  the  effects  pro«lu 
should  be  attributed  rather  to  the  mechanism  through  which  force  wc 
than  to  any  mysterious  or  peculiar  properties  or  powers  of  the  force  its 
It  seems  to  me  more  reasonable,  and  more  in  accordance  with  knc 
farts,  to  reganl  every  form  of  nerve-force  as  electricity  than  to  nnaint: 
contrary  to  facts,  that  some  day  and  somehow  it  will  be  discovered 
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be  some  mysterious  unknown  correlative  of  ordinary  force,  of  the  nature 
of  which  no  one  knows  anything,  but  concerning  which  it  is  supposed 
something  or  other  has  been  discerned,  or  is  about  to  be  discerned,  by 
some  imagination.  But  if  it  is  admitted  that  nerve-force  is  ordinary  electri- 
city, the  problem  of  nerve-action  is  by  no  means  solved ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  phenomena  are  due  entirely  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
nerve-cells  and  fibres  which  constitute  each  particular  nerve  mechanism 
for  setting  free  and  conducting  the  currents.  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive nerve  phenomena  without  a  special  apparatus  of  very  peculiar 
structure,  and  the  nature  of  nerve-action  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  this  apparatus.  The  action  even  of  a 
machine  cannot  be  dissociated  from  its  construction.  Now  the  con- 
struction of  the  nerve  apparatus  and  its  maintenance  in  a  state  fit  for 
action  are  due  to  vital  power.  The  lowest,  simplest,  and  least  varied 
kinds  of  nervous  action,  like  all  other  actions  in  connection  with  the 
living  elementary  parts  of  living  beings  of  which  anything  is  known,  are 
intimately  connected  with  vital  changes  in  the  bioplasm,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  said  to  be  due  to  physical  and  chemical  laws  only.  The 
contrary  is  affirmed  by  noted  physicists,  some  of  whom  are  not  only 
quite  ignorant  of  the  minute  structure  and  arrangement  of  nerve- 
organs,  but  coolly  condemn  the  use  of  the  only  instrument  by  the  aid 
of  which  any  one  can  gain  any  knowledge  concerning  structural 
arrangement. 

S94.  Ob  the  Nature  of  Mind  and  on  the  Structure  of  the 
■lyhett  Forms  of  Nerve  Elementary  Parts  or  Cells  which  are  con- 
cerned In  Mental  Nervous  Actions. — When  we  ascend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  higher  and  more  complex  nervous  actions,  we  find  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  vital  actions  perform  a  still  more  important 
part  In  the  brain  of  man  we  have  probably  the  only  example  of  a 
mechanism  (?)  possessing  within  itself  not  only  the  means  of  repair,* 
but  the  capacity  for  improvement  and  the  power  of  increasing  the 
perfection  of  its  machinery  (?),  not  only  up  to  the  time  when  the  body 
arrives  at  maturity,  but  long  after  this,  and  even  in  advanced  life,  when 
many  of  the  lower  tissues  have  undergone  serious  deterioration,  and 
have  long  passed  the  period  of  their  highest  functional  activity. 

This  wonderful  and  peculiar  power  of  the  nerve  bioplasm  con- 
nected with  mental  operations  in  man  contrasts  remarkably  with 
the  feeble  capacity  of  renovation  and  improvement  exhibited  by  that 
of  man's  tissues  generally.  While  the  bioplasm  of  many  important 
tissues  of  the  body  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  can  reproduce 
complex  textures,  and  even  entire  limbs.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
phenomenon  is  due  not  to  structural  peculiarities,  but  to  the  endow- 

•  The  mechanism  which  possesses  within  itself  the  means  of  repair  has  not  yet 
been  actually  constructed,  but  it  has  been  **  discerned"  by  materialists. 
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ments  of  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  concerned — to  pordy  n 
powers,  not  to  peculiarities  of  structure  or  composition. 

The  idea  that  action  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  structure,  and  t 
matter  with  the  most  remarkable  and  complex  endowments  must 
characterised  by  a  peculiarly  elaborate  structure,  though  it  cannot  be  < 
cemed,  has  always  been  entertained,  and  still  lingers  among  the  mi 
fundamental  errors  of  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  reckl< 
speculators  of  the  materialist  school.  Though  in  these  days  the  fac 
the  utter  structurelessness  of  the  matter  from  which  all  living  bei 
are  evolved  is  prett}-  widely  knoinTi  and  generally  admitted,  few  se 
able  to  divest  themselves  of  the  nonsensical  supposition  of  mechani 
and  structure  being  somehow  hidden  in  the  structureless.  It  has  h 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  under  the  highest  powers  the  mattei 
the  lowest  forms  of  bioplasm  with  formative  power,  capable  only 
evolving  the  lowest,  simplest  form  of  tissue,  fig.  i,  pi.  XCVIII,  p.  4 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  highest  form,  fig.  2,  fr( 
which  the  highest  structures  of  the  brain  and  the  organ  of  the  mi 
itself  are  to  be  developed.  Nevertheless  the  most  degrading  mechani 
dogmas  ever  evolved  by  materialist  imagination  have  been  recen 
revived  as  regards  the  nature  and  action  of  mind,  and  are  freely  taug 
to  people  who  are  unable  to  examine  and  criticise  either  the  so-call 
facts,  or  the  faulty  and,  in  some  instances,  utterly  groundless  statema 
upon  which  the  dogmas  are  supposed  to  be  based. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  sj^eculations  concerning  the  natu 
of  thought  and  life  advanced  by  physicists  whose  methods  have  bo 
restricted  to  those  applicable  to  non-living  matter,  should  alwa 
tend  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  living  is  but  a  form  or  mode  1 
the  non-living,  and  that  exclusively  physical  principles  must  be  hd 
sufficient  to  explain  mental  as  well  as  all  vital  phenomena,  and  th 
not  only  life  but  mind  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  motion.  N( 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  have  prosecuted  investigation  t 
the  aid  of  instruments  for  physical  research,  and  according  to  fl 
principles  laid  down  by  physicists  for  investigating  the  nature  and  [W 
perties  of  non-living  matter,  should  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
own  familiar  methods  than  in  any  other  means  of  exploring  nature,  an 
no  one  will  feel  astonished  that  among  such  are  enthusiasts  who  belia 
in  nothing  but  matter  and  its  forces,  and  maintain  that  the  only  pn 
,  ])erties  in  existence  are  material  in  their  essential  nature.  But  it  is  surd 
very  remarkable  that  a  number  of  educated  f)ersons  should  have  accepte 
the  dicta  advanced  on  these  matters  from  the  physical  side,  by  ove 
confident  and  most  positive  physicists,  as  the  final  and  absolute  tnitli 
while  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  condemnation  of  microscopic 
enquiry  by  those,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  microscope  work,  and  fon 
ing  the  highest  estimate  of  their  own  method,  reject  the  observations  an 
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opinions  of  observers  who  have  steadily  prosecuted  investigations  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  action  of  living  beings  by  means  of  the  only 
instrument  by  which  they  can  be  studied,  should  have  been  acquiesced 
in  and  even  encouraged,  not  by  individuals  only,  but  by  bodies,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  exponents  of  conflicting  views  on  great 
scientific  questions,  are  treated  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and  not 
to  favour,  and  promote  the  spread  of  one  set  of  doctrines  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  which  will  turn  out  to  be  very  near  the  truth. 

To  most  of  my  readers  the  connection  between  philosophical 
questions  and  minute  microscopical  investigations  will  appear  very 
remote,  and  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be  rebuked  for  many  observations  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  in  this  work.  Certain  philosophers  have, 
however,  not  only  clearly  seen  the  connection  between  minute  investi- 
gation and  philosophy,  but  have  used  facts  ascertained  by  microscopical 
■  observation.  And  while  the  instrument,  by  the  help  of  which  the  facts 
were  discovered,  has  been  condemned,  some  even  speak  reproachfully 
or  scornfully  of  the  possessors  of  the  eyes  and  understanding,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  work  is  done,  and  try  to  make  people  believe  that  they  can 
extract  all  the  facts  required  from  physics,  and  their  own  imaginations. 
.Among  the  least  philosophical  of  the  population  is  the  modem  preacher 
of  material  dogma,  which  seems  to  be  his  idea  of  philosophy. 

Brain,  the  highest  organ  in  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  complex  of 
structures,  is  formed  from  matter  which  is  structureless,  and  which  cannot, 
by  any  known  methods  of  physical  examination,  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  to  form  the  lowest  and  most  simple  forms  of  organic  tissue. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  distinctly  affirmed  or  obscurely  intimated 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  certain  that  every  kind  of  living  matter  in 
nature  is  devoid  of  any  characters  which  can  be  properly  called  struc- 
tural, and  that  it  is  absolutely  separated  and  distinct  in  kind  from  every 
form  of  non-living  material.     Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  material 
gradation  from  non-living  matter  to  matter  that  is  alive,  and  again  from 
this,  the  lowest,  to  the  highest  living.     Between  different  forms  of  the 
living,  it  may  be  right  to  assume  a  sort  of  gradation  as  regards  pmver — 
the  capacity  for  forming  or  producing.    But  such  gradation,  if  admitted, 
cannot  be  due  to  any  material  properties  of  the  particles,  or  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  matter  itself      The   only  thing   that   is 
certain  is  the  existence  of  difference  in  power.     The  difference  may  be 
gradational,  and  the  several  differences  in  life-action  in  various  creatures 
may  be  gradationally  related  to  one  another,  but  all  this  has  yet  to  be 
proved.     In  the  case  of  any  particular  organ  or  system  of  textures,  in 
which  an  advance   in   complexity  of  structure,  and  as   regards  per- 
formance of  function,  can,  it  is  thought,  be  traced  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  vertebrata,  as,  for  example,  the  gradation  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  held  to  establish  a  connection  betwe^Tv  \qw  -^ixA 
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high  forms,  must,  if  it  exists,  be  due  to  difference  in  power  e 
relation  with  the  hving  matter,  by  and  out  of  which  both  the  low  ai 
simple  and  the  higher  and  more  complex  nervous  systems  have  be 
respectively  formed.  No  indication  of  such  gradation  in  complexity 
material  constitution  such  as  is  seen  in  many  of  the  series  of  chemical  si 
stances,  can  be  shown  to  exist  anywhere  in  things  living.  Indeed,  fn 
a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  substance  of  an  amccba  is  as  exalted 
that  of  the  bioplasm  of  the  btain<ell  which  took  part  in  the  concepti 
of  Hamlet  or  Paradise  Lost. 

Every  man  ought  to  be  interested  in  learning  in  what  particulars  t 
phenomena  occurring  in  his  own  body  and  in  other  living  thin 
resemble  and  differ  from  the  phenomena  of  non-living  matter.  He  wl 
thinks  at  all  must  long  to  know  whether  the  facts  now  known  favour  t 
conclusion  that  he  is  really  distinct  from  the  non-living  and  inorgai 
which  surrounds  him  in  overwhelming  proportion,  and  out  of  which  i 
knows  that  the  body  he  lives  in  has  been  made,  or  whether,  as  is  m 
so  generally  asserted,  the  doctrine  must  be  accepted  that  transitioE 
and  changing  forms  of  living  beings  establish  a  gradational  and  uni 
terrupted  continuity  between  the  lowest  organic  forms  and  the  mc 
highly  endowed  living  matter,  which  gives  to  man  his  indisputable  pi 
eminence. 

Men  are  told,  and,  in  the  most  confident  language,  that  all  their  actioii 
muscular,  nervous,  mental,  are  merely  mechanical,  and  also  that  livii 
is  an  attribute  of  all  matter.  The  dogma  that  all  nature  is  mechanic 
is  in  favour  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  dogma  that  all  matter  live 
Both  assertions  arc  equally  untenable,  and  the  enthusiastic  advooUi 
of  both  propositions  judiciously  decline  to  define  the  meaning  lh( 
attach  to  the  phrases  they  employ.  Using  terms  which  may  cotnpn 
opposites,  contradictories,  and  incompatibles,  they  hope  to  escape  bein 
convicted  of  talking  nonsense  by  ingeniously  qualifying  the  words  aJ 
with  one  adjective  now  with  another,  so  as  to  entirely  change  tli 
signification  perhaps  seveml  times  in  the  course  of  a  short  dissert 
lion.  But  careful  readers  will  hardly  fail  to  detect  the  fallacy.  1 
is  easy  to  see  that,  for  example,  the  word  mechanical,  as  applied  to 
living  thing,  means  something  totally  different  from  what  is  implied  b 
the  same  word  when  used  with  reference  to  a  machine.  The/iyV» 
f:roK-tA  of  a  stone  are  clearly  something  totally  different  from  the  lil 
and  growth  of  a  tree,  so  that  nothing  is  gained  by  employing  the  saffl 
words  in  both  cases.  In  the  assertions,  the  tree  lives,  the  stone  liw! 
any  one  can  see  that  something  very  different  is  connoted  by  the  k* 
lives. 

But  the  existing  school  of  popular  teachers  wilt  never  tire  of  insis 
ing  that  certain  changes  which  occur  in  matter  placed  under  ceita 
known  conditions,  nvMst  he  due  exclusively  to  the  propetties  of  the  m» 
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of  which  the  substances  are  composed,  and  will  continue  to  assert  that  a 
class  of  phenomena,  not  one  of  which  can  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory, 
and  which  cannot  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  without  admitting  the 
exercise  of  a  power  of  choice  and  selection  associated  with  the  matter, 
and  the  further  admission  that  the  action  or  change  which  does  occur, 
might  have  been  different,  the  matter  and  its  forces,  nevertheless, 
remaining  the  same. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  maintain  that  properties  which  belong  to  matter 
for  all  time,  and  properties  which  no  matter  retains,  except  for  a  very 
short  period,  are  equally  due  to  the  material  properties  of  the  molecules? 
A  school  of  philosophy,  which  has  now  dominated  in  England  for 
several  years,  has  solved  many  difficulties  with  surprising  facility.  It 
3hows  that  freedom  of  choice  is  but  another  mode  of  expressing 
necessity,  and  it  has  discovered  that  will  is  but  a  form  of  involuntary 
action.  Philosophic  atoms  obey  the  inexorable  laws  laid  down  by 
physicists  for  their  guidance.  But  other  atoms  there  are,  not  yet  dis- 
cerned by  physicists,  which,  not  being  under  physical  control,  seem  to 
choose  their  own  way,  or  somehow  determine  in  which  of  several 
different  possible  ways  they  will  act. 

The  new  philosophy  is  eminently  a  molecular  philosophy.  Every- 
thing is  due  to  molecular  action.  We  have  molecular  phenomena  of 
the  most  diverse  kinds  and  in  very  different  situations.  Molecules  are 
concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  mandates  of  the  will  Molecules 
are  disturbed  in  sensation.  Molecules  are  transposed  in  thought,  and 
yet  the  very  teachers,  who  cannot  describe  a  change  without  calling  it 
molecular,  not  unfrequently  find  fault  with  the  very  methods  of  inquiry 
which  alone  can  afford  certain  information  concerning  the  changes  they 
talk  about,  and  by  which  only  the  accuracy  of  their  assertions  can  be 
put  to  the  test,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  authorities  who  talk  so 
confidently  about  molecules,  do  not  describe  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer.  This  word  molecular  has  not  been  accurately  defined,  and  is  used 
in  a  rough  and  general  way  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  large, 
immense,  but  the  difference  is  clearly  one  of  degree  only.  Molecule  is 
only  another  name  for  a  little  mass.  The  word  is,  however,  used  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  the  fact  that  the  very  same  laws  which  gover 
large  masses,  for  instance  the  heavenly  bodies,  rule  also  very  minute  por- 
tions of  matter,  molecules, — and  this  is  true.  The  difference  as  regards 
mass  and  its  material  properties  is  but  a  difference  of  degree.  But  when, 
as  is  the  case,  it  is  further  sought  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea 
that  the  molecule  in  a  living  state  is  like  the  molecule  in  a  lifeless  state, 
the  whole  question  of  life  is  begged,  and  a  difference  as  absolute  as 
difference  can  be  is  utterly  ignored  and  disregarded,  and  people  led  to 
believe  what  is  contrary  to  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  views  at  which 
any  unbiassed  mind  would  arrive  after  careful  microscopic  enc\iiis:^^ 
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would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  recent  discoverieii  of  the  ii 
physical  investigators  concerning  molecules  and  molecular  action. 

The  philosophers  who  talk  confidently  about  the  mechanica]  ph 
nomena  of  mind  do  not  of  course  explain  either  the  structure  or  mot 
of  formation  of  the  mind-forming  machine,  or  discuss  the  mechanics  < 
the  thinking  process.  They  do  not  even  give  an  account  of  tl 
mechanics  of  any  single  vital  movement  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Philosophers,  indeed,  affirm  that  no  matter  lives,  because  that  whit 
has  been  wrongly  called  living  is,  according  to  them,  merely  the  (K 
forraance  of  certain  mechanical  and  chemical  operations.  Others,  . 
I  have  said,  confidently  assert  that  all  matter  is  alive,  but  neither  a 
set  nor  the  other  afifords  the  slightest  information  concerning  the  ext 
particulars  in  which  the  matter  which  lives  or  which  performs  vital  ad 
resembles  or  differs  from  the  same  matter  when  it  has  ceased  to  liv 
and  can  no  longer  perform  any  vital  act  whatever.  Every  living  fiw 
does  many  things  which  no  non-living  things  can  be  made  to  do,  ui 
the  capacity  for  thus  acting  disappears  with  death.  It  is,  therefore,  id 
on  the  part  of  mere  authority  to  go  on  preaching  its  dogmas  about  fli 
mechanical  changes  it  cannot  demonstrate,  and  the  mechanica]  phan 
mena  of  particles  which  it  is  able  to  destroy,  but  which  it  is  povrerle 
to  build  up  or  construct.  Authority  may  continue  to  refuse  to  admi^  ( 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  deny  that  the  living  state  differs  absolutely  an 
entirely  from  the  non-living  condition  ;  but  the  truth  remains,  that  in  th 
living  state  of  matter,  whether  it  be  the  living  matter  of  a  growing  fbngns 
or  that  concerned  in  mental  action,  material  forces  and  properties  » 
somehow  governed  and  controlled,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  be  imitatei 
by  us  or  to  be  explained  by  anything  known  concerning  non-livin| 
matter,  while  it  is  incontestable  that  the  moment  the  matter  ceaset  ti 
live  its  capacity  for  manifesting  its  ordinary  properties  returns.  AAerit 
death,  matter  never  regains  the  power  of  doing  what  it  did  when  it  ■* 
alive.  Science  and  reason  are  wrecked  by  those  who  reduce  life  an 
thought  to  mere  mechanical  action,  and  who  declare  they  discern  il 
mere  matter  all  sorts  of  powers  and  capacities  of  which  neither  they  no 
any  one  else  can  obtain  evidence. 

It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  thinks  over  the  ordinary  facts  knwi 
to  them,  that  a  theory  which  will  in  any  way  account  for  the  facts  0 
mental  action  must  include  the  admission  of  non-physical  force,  powO 
properly,  or  influence,  and  I  have  shown  that  without  such  a  factor  th 
phenomena  of  the  lowest  living  are  as  inexplicable  as  those  of  th 
highest.  In  fact,  in  all  life  we  must  admit  the  o]>eration  of  a  po*e 
or  influence  far  removed  from  the  physical  category.  This  psydiia 
factor,  which,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  "no  physical  researd 
whatever  can  disclose,  or  identify,  or  gel  the  remotest  glimpse  ti, 
has  never  been  explained  away,  and  is  the  life  of  every  living  thinf 
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Such  a  factor  has  worked,  and  will  ever  work,  in  the  matter  of  the 
lowest  as  in  that  of  the  highest  living  in  nature.  That  any  reasoning 
being  should  ground  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  psychical  factor 
on  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  isolate,  measure,  weigh, 
or  otherwise  demonstrate  it  by  physical  research  is  as  extraordinary, 
and  it  may  be  added  as  unreasonable,  as  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  thought  being  measured  or  weighed,  or  exhibited  to  an 
audience  in  the  magic  lantern,  or  otherwise  demonstrated. 

The  process  by  which  a  particular  muscular  movement  is  determined 
is  in  its  essential  nature  psychical.  The  movement  of  material  particles 
in  the  matter  concerned  in  mental  action  is  clearly  influenced  by  a 
determining  governing  agency  not  material.  The  perception  of  an 
impression  must  be  psychical  not  physical,  and  the  intellectual  action 
which  follows  transcends  every  other  phenomenon  in  nature  except  its 
cause.  We  must  admit  that  material  particles  are  made  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  manner  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  anything  yet  dis- 
covered concerning  their  material  forces  and  properties.  It  is  unques- 
tionably hard  to  form  a  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  material 
particles  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  supposed  psychical 
^tor,  but  we  must  allow  that  material  changes  are  somehow  brought 
under  will,  and  seeing  how  many  acts  are  undoubtedly  under  voluntary 
control,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  will  should  control  the  movement 
of  material  particles  than  that  inert  matter  and  its  properties  should 
somehow  develop  will  ? 

The  movements  of  the  lowest  form  of  bioplasm  are  no  more  mean- 
ingless or  purposeless  undulations  of  a  bit  of  jelly-plasm  than  are  the 
oscillations  of  the  matter  of  a  mental  bioplast.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  amoeba,  the  slightest  movement  proves  the  operation  of  some  power 
not  material,  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  imitated,  and  is  unlike  any  move- 
ment known  to  occur  in  non-living  matter. 

The  observer  who  carefully  studies  the  striking  movements  of  a  small 
portion  of  living  matter,  as  seen  under  a  very  high  power,  will  not  be 
easily  convinced  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  material  properties 
of  the  component  elements,  any  more  than  he  will  accept  the  statements 
which  have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  that  they 
are  mechanical.  Now  every  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can, 
without  much  difficulty,  study  movements  and  other  phenomena  of 
living  matter  for  himself,  and  after  due  enquiry  and  patient  fact  obser- 
vation, will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  favoured  doctrines  of  the  day 
account  for  the  observed  facts.  Let  him  determine  whether  the  cant 
phraseology,  characteristic  of  the  period,  in  which  we  are  assured  that 
thought  is  due  to  molecular  phenomena,  is  justifiable.  The  eloquent 
talk  about  the  unbridged  abyss  between  mind  and  matter  deceives 
people  by  leading  them  to  the  inference  that  all  is  bridged  over  eT.c^'t^^. 
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this  abyss,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  the  living  are  solved  except  t 
mysteries  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  admitted  have  not  been  fully  elu 
dated  by  physical  investigation,  and  which  cannot  as  yet  be  express 
in  physical  terms.  By  some,  however,  it  is  maintained  that  althou 
the  exact  relation  between  molecules  and  morals  has  not  yet  been  fii 
determined,  it  is  cenain  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  a  mechanical  natu 
Such  statements  can  only  have  the  effect  of  leading  people  to  suppc 
that  much  more  is  known  than  is  the  fact.  The  reader,  it  is  desin 
should  infer  that  It  is  only  the  mechanic  of  mind  that  is  not  Ai 
understood,  whereas  the  teachers  are  themselves  well  aware  that  I 
gap  between  chemical  change  and  consciousness  is  no  greater  r 
more  inscrutable  than  that  which  separates  an  inanimate  from 
living  particle.  The  materialist  with  some  ingenuity  misrepresents  1 
whole  matter.  He  has  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  moleca 
changes  he  talks  about  as  proceeding  in  living  matter,  and  he  is  as  utte 
ignorant  concerning  the  mere  movement  of  the  lowest  form  of  livi 
matter,  as  he  is  concerning  the  nature  of  thought.  It  is  to  be  h(^ 
that  before  long  the  public  will  discover  this,  and  no  longer 
misled  and  im[)Osed  upon  by  hypotheses  based  on  the  fictions  of  i 
imagination.  A  few  writers  taking  a  not  ungenerous  view  of  tl 
causation  of  some  of  the  curious  intelleclual  flights  towards  the  phil 
sophy  of  the  past  attribute  them  to  exceptional  mental  defects  U 
disendowmonts  such  as  distinguished  from  most  of  their  contemporuit 
for  instance,  Lucretius  and  Conite,  who  by  some  alienists  have  bei 
regarded  as  the  subjects  of  maniacal  attacks. 

Let  anyone  inclined  to  think  that  I  have  in  any  way  exaggeiata 
the  extravagance  of  the  mechanico-chemical  doctrines  which  are  no 
commonly  entertained  and  widely  taught,  refer  to  an  article  in  the  w 
last  number  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  (No.  305,  January,  1879), i 
which  the  public  are  told  that  the  brain-pulp  is  destroyed  and  decoB 
posed— burned  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  for  the  production  of  "l»J 
force."  The  irresponsible  author  of  such  fanciful  cerebration  must  surd 
be  laughing  at  his  readers.  This  mental  cremationist  who  bunu  h 
brain-pulp,  and  cx])ounds  the  physics  of  the  soul,  admits  that  one  thtnj 
however,  has  not  yet  been  elucidated.  Even  this  Edinburgh  Review 
confesses  that  he  has  not  yet  discovered  "  the  plan  by  which  the  actio 
of  the  unstable  and  combustible  base  of  the  brain  convolution!  i 
transmuted  into  the  functions  of  the  intellect"  !  (p.  83.) 

Now,  the  idea  we  may  form  concerning  the  nature  of  mental  acUo 
will  necessarily  be  influenced,  and  in  an  important  degree,  by  the  0» 
ception  we  obtain  from  actual  observation  of  the  structure  and  amng 
ment  of  the  anatomical  elements  which  take  part  in  the  changes  occunu 
in  the  brain  during  life.  This  conception  will  largely  depend  upon  A 
method  of  piepanadon  we  employ  for  the  purpose  of  d 
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Structure  of  the  dead  textures  and  cells  connected  with  them.  Assuredly 
there  are  no  tissues  in  the  body  which  exhibit  greater  differences  in 
appearance  than  the  nerve  tissues  when  subjected  to  different  methods 
of  preparation.  The  solution  of  one  of  the  highest  problems  presented 
to  us  may  therefore  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  method 
adopted  by  a  microscopic  observer,  in  preparing  a  little  bit  of  tissue 
for  examination  under  high  magnifying  powers.  Some,  indeed,  seem 
to  think  that  considerations  about  demonstrating  anatomical  details 
are  beneath  the  notice  of  those  who  aspire  to  what  they  themselves 
call  philosophical  views.  If  it  were  possible  that  truth  could  be  evolved 
out  of  a  man's  understanding,  it  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  spend 
time  in  making  observations  which  may  after  all  often  turn  out  to  be 
fallacious ;  but  is  not  such  a  notion  opposed  to  all  experience,  and  is 
it  not  certain  that  real  progress  in  many  departments  of  philosophical 
enquiry  is  dependent  upon  improvement  in  the  methods  of  working  ? 
In  truth  the  question  of  the  nature  of  mind  includes  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  life,  and  cannot  be  properly  considered  until  the  changes 
taking  place  in  living  matter  generally,  as  well  as  the  structure  and 
precise  arrangement  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  concerned  in 
mental  action,  have  been  accurately  determined.  This  investigation 
can  be  prosecuted  only  by  skilled  microscopical  observers.  In  this 
way  it  would  seem  that  advance  in  philosophy  is  in  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  accurate  observations.  And  it  appears  to 
me  almost  certain  that  as  our  practical  methods  of  demonstration  are 
improved,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  old  philosophy  which  have  been 
recently  revived  will  yield  to  others  of  a  very  different  character. 

The  great  importance  of  the  particular  method  of  preparation  ad- 
vocated in  this  work  in  its  application  to  the  investigation  of  the  tissue 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  is  shown  by  comparing  specimens  so 
prepared  with  those  which  have  been  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  and 
such  media  as  advocated  by  most  authorities.  In  pi.  XCVIII,  fig.  5, 
is  a  drawing  of  a  section  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  the  vessels  of 
which  have  been  injected,  mounted  in  balsam^  and  in  fig.  4  is  a  similar 
section,  the  vessels  of  which  have  also  been  injected  with  Prussian 
blue  fluid,  and  the  bioplasm  stained  with  carmine,  but  preserved  in 
strong  glycerine.  In  the  last  numerous  cells  can  be  distinctly  seen 
which  are  not  visible  in  the  first,  and  the  vessels,  it  will  be  noticed, 
exhibit  an  entirely  different  appearance  in  the  two  cases. 

Near  the  surface  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
and  occupying  different  planes,  are  countless  small  masses  of  bioplasm 
which  sometimes  after  death  are  nearly  spherical,  but  which  during 
life  are  less  regular  in  outline,  perhaps  stellate,  each  one  having  a  num- 
ber of  delicate  prolongations  which  connect  it  with  many  more,  not 
with  all  those. quite  close  to  it,  but  with  masses  situated  vt  ysw^^  \^ 
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at  a  considerable  distance  off.  In  this  way  ''  centres  "  may  be  formed, 
but  instead  of  being  isolated  or  more  or  less  separated  from  one  another, 
the  outer  communications  between  the  supposed  centres  are  so  very 
numerous  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  term  centre  can  be  correctly  em- 
ployed. Indeed  the  more  carefully  every  part  of  the  nervous  system  of 
man  and  the  higher  animals  is  explored,  the  farther  we  recede  firom  the 
idea  of  several  centres  each  with  its  definite  function ;  and  though  un- 
doubtedly broad  divisions  must  be  admitted,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  every  one  of  these  are  nerve  fibres  and  cells  taking  part  in 
many  and  very  different  actions,  with  wide  and  very  various  connections. 

The  little  transparent  more  or  less  spherical  bodies  with  their  deli- 
cate fibres,  above  referred  to,  can  be  well  seen  with  the  aid  of  an  objec- 
tive magnifying  five  hundred  diameters  or  upwards,  in  very  thin  per- 
pendicular and  horizontal  sections  of  the  cortical  portion  of  a  convolu- 
tion, the  vessels  of  which  have  been  previously  injected  first  with 
carmine  fluid  and  afterwards  with  Prussian  blue,  according  to  the  plan 
described  in  p.  366.  The  injection  of  a  portion  of  brain  tissue,  kige 
enough  for  the  purpose,  may  be  effected  by  introducing  a  fine  injecting 
pipe  into  one  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  but  in  all  cases  the 
specimen  must  be  obtained  very  soon  after  death,  for  some  of  the 
anatomical  elements  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  undergo  rapid 
change. 

In  p.  418,  it  has  been  already  suggested  that  the  angular  cells  in  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebral  tissue  like  those  in  the  spinal  cord  and  other 
situations  are  not  the  sources  of  nerve  power,  but  are  rather  concerned 
in  the  grouping  of  nerve  currents  running  along  various  lines  in  voy 
different  directions.  An  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  of  these 
angular  cells  may  be  formed  if  figs.  3, 4,  and  6  in  pi.  XCVIII  be  referred 
to.  Fig.  3,  which  is  in  part  schematic,  shows  how  nerve  fibres  coming 
from  many  different  points  converge  towards  the  base  of  each  cell  which 
gradually  tapers  at  its  upper  part  to  form  the  one  long  tail-like  process 
which  runs  as  a  single  cord  towards  the  surface  of  the  cortex  of  the  gray 
matter.  In  fig.  6,  some  of  these  fibres  and  their  arrangement  and  con- 
nection with  the  cell  are  well  seen.  Before  reaching  the  surface,  how- 
ever, the  long  fibre  divides  into  multitudes  of  minute  threads  which 
pursue  diverse  courses,  and  dividing  and  subdividing  as  they  do  on  very 
different  planes  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  any  one  of  the  excessively 
fine  fibres  resulting  from  the  subdivision,  for  more  than  a  very  short 
distance.  This  much,  however,  is  certain.  Of  the  millions  of  small 
bioplasts  which  I  believe  to  be  the  organs  in  which  all  mental  action 
originates,  many  lie  amongst  these  excessively  fine  fibres,  some  of  which 
constitute  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  nerves  connected  with  every 
point  in  every  sensitive  surface  in  the  body,  while  others  are  motor  fibres 
taking  part  in  the  execution  of  conscious  movement     Through  the 
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arrangement  of  these  multitudinous  threads  result  the  marvellously  com- 
plex actions  of  fibres  and  bioplasts  requisite  for  the  execution  of  even  a 
very  simple  movement  determined  by  the  will,  but  influenced  perhaps  by 
impressions  made  upon  the  retina  or  other  sensitive  surface.  Legions  of 
nerve  fibres  or  their  extensions  connected,  for  example,  with  different 
points  of  the  retinal  surface,  must  in  certain  situations  in  the  cortex  of 
the  gray  matter  come  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  corresponding 
legions  connected  with  fibres  and  bioplasts  taking  part  in  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion.  For  the  mind-bioplasts  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  influenced  by  and  to  influence  at  successive  instants  whole  legions  of 
nerve  threads. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  nerve  current  gives  rise  to  molecular 
changes  in  the  bioplasm,  and  that  the  molecular  changes  in  the  bioplasm 
influence  the  nerve  current.  But  we  must  surely  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  by  molecular  changes.  Admitting,  however,  molecular  changes,  by 
what  are  these  influenced?  Does  chemical  change  stand  first  in  the 
marvellous  chain  of  phenomena  connecting  will  with  muscular  action — 
the  action  of  oxygen  as  some  think  ?  In  that  case  oxygen  must  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  and  source  of  all  action,  and  the  very  matter 
which  causes  the  evolution  of  will,  if  will  is  not  oxygen.  Surely  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  reason  to  attribute  the  phenomena  of  the 
bioplasm  which  differ  entirely  from  any  known  i)henomena  of  ordinary 
matter  to  some  force,  action,  or  influence  peculiar  to  living  matter,  in 
short,  to  life. 

All  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  as  regards  the  nature  of  bio- 
plasm and  its  phenomena  justifies  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  matter 
upon  which  the  will  actually  and  primarily  operates,  and  that  the  nerve 
fibres,  or  rather  the  currents  traversing  the  nerve  fibres  near  to  the 
bioplasts  are  affected  by  the  moving  matter  of  the  bioplasm  itself. 
The  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  nerve  fibres  renders  it  impossible 
to  accept  the  supposition  that  any  of  these  are  the  seat  of  voluntary 
impulses. 

The  minute  masses  of  bioplasm  above  referred  to  are  so  very  favour- 
ably arranged  for  influencing  the  fine  fibres,  most  of  which  are  less  than 
the  i-i^OQp^oo^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  it  seems  diflicult  to  resist 
the  inference  that  this  is  actually  what  happens  during  life.  These  fine 
fibres  run  in  every  conceivable  direction.  A  vast  number  of  nerve 
fibres  taking  very  different  routes  may  touch  the  same  bioplast  at 
different  points  on  its  surface.  By  the  movements  of  the  bioplasm  in 
different  directions  different  nerve  fibres  and  sets  of  nerve  fibres 
would  be  influenced.  The  movement  I  suppose  begins  in  the  particles 
of  bioplasm  and  is  caused  by  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  the 
vital  power  upon  the  matter.  Particles  of  the  bioplasm  are  made  to 
move  in  a  determinate  manner,  and  according  to  the  direction  which  the 
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wave  of  movement  takes.  Now  this,  now  that,  set  of  fibres  will  be  as  it 
were  played  upon  by  the  bioplasm  or  living  matter.  Imagine  a  vast 
concourse  of  nerve  threads  in  contact  with  different  parts  of  the  surface, 
several  of  which  must  be  influenced  by  the  slightest  bulging  of  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  single  corpuscle.  Imagine  similar  ph^ 
nomena  going  on  at  the  same  moment  in  thousands  of  corpuscles  pro- 
ducing temporary  disturbance  in  many  times  as  many  thousands  of 
nerve  fibres,  and  a  rough  idea,  I  venture  to  think,  will  be  formed  of  the 
actual  phenomena  which  precede  the  occurrence  of  the  actual  temporaiy 
shortening  of  a  few  fibres  of  muscle. 

When  one  wills  to  execute  a  certain  definite  movement,  this  is,  I 
believe,  what  happens  : — The  immaterial  agency,  psychical  pcwer^  vital 
influence^  wiU^ — call  it  what  we  may,  causes,  comjxils,  necessitates,  certain 
oscillations  or  undulations  of  the  living  matter  or  bioplasm.  Certain 
definite  movements  follow,  and  the  matter  bulges  and  impinges  upon  the 
several  nerve  threads  close  to  that  part  of  its  circumference.  The 
current  in  these  fibres  is  disturbed  and  thus  an  effect  may  be  produced 
at  a  considerable  distance.  In  an  opposite  direction  a  disturbance  in 
the  current  in  the  nerve  fibre  propagated  from  a  distance  might  aa 
upon  the  bioplasm,  the  movement  of  which  would  influence  the  vital 
power.  In  some  such  manner  I  conceive  a  psychical  change  may 
cause,  or  be  rendered  evident  as  a  material  or  molecular  phenomenoo. 
According  to  the  direction  in  which  a  part  of  the  mass  of  living  matter 
is  temporarily  driven  by  the  conscious  life  power  which  governs  it,  wiD 
depend  what  particular  cords  of  the  nerve  mechanism  are  stnicL  If  I 
am  correct  in  the  inferences  to  which  I  have  been  led,  I  must  consider 
mind  as  the  vital  power  associated  with  the  most  exalted  form  of  Wo 
plasm  or  living  matter  in  nature. 

The  change  I  have  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  is  of  a  character  coarse  and  rough  compared  with  what  gpcs 
on  in  the  living  matter  itself  just  prior  to  the  movement  of  its  parddei 
But  yet  we  ought  to  have  a  very  definite  and  accurate  conception  of 
the  phenomena  in  all  their  detail  before  we  can  venture  with  mudi 
chance  of  arriving  at  the  truth  to  discuss  the  real  nature  of  a  noeotl] 
act.  As  this  enquiry  would  take  me  very  far  away  from  matters  of 
observation,  I  must  not  pursue  it  here,  but  it  will  probably  be  generally 
admitted  that  further  advance  in  the  highest  realms  of  thought  is  more 
likely  to  follow  the  discovery  of  new  facts  by  skilful  microscopical  ob- 
servers, than  to  be  consequent  upon  the  investigations  of  any  other 
class  of  workers  or  thinkers. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  OBJECT-GLASSES— OF  THE  TOOLS  REQUIRED 
FOR  MAKING  OBJECT-GLASSES — FORMULAE  FOR  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECT- 
GLASSES. 

(By  Mr.  WENHAM,  F.R.M.S.) 

Of  late  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  construction  of 
the  higher  objectives  and  many  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  in  case  any  of  my  readers 
may  desire  to  try  experiments  in  the  constniction  of  objectives,  I  have 
appended  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Wenham,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  this  work,  and  has  made  many  important  improve- 
ments. His  directions,  being  entirely  deduced  from  his  own  practical 
experience,  are  of  great  value,  and  will  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
every  one  who  proposes  to  engage  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Swift  has  also  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  observations 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  any  one  who  intends  to  take  up  the 
subject.     These  will  be  found  on  page  460. 

The  following  sections  from  Mr.  Wenham's  memoirs  have  been 
reprinted  with  his  permission,  and  in  his  own  words,  from  papers  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  "  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,"  1872,  and  in 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1873. 

S9S.  General  Remarkfi  on  naklnpr  OlijecUiriaHses. — The  directions 
for  working  glass  surfaces  to  a  correct  figure,  may  appear  to  some  too 
practical  and  characteristic  of  the  workshop ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  strict 
attention  and  study  of  such  details  that  perfection  can  be  insured,  and 
without  their  aid,  the  deductions  of  the  mathematician  must  fail  in 
their  proof.  Though  the  early  training  of  a  mechanical  profession  has 
familiarised  me  with  such  pursuits,  yet  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  methods  adopted  by  our  best  makers  for  working  their 
minute  object  glasses ;  and,  therefore,  if  some  particulars  may  have  the 
merit  of  originality,  others  are  perhaps  not  in  accordance  with  the  most 
improved  practice. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  an  object-glass  (/^in.)  is  recorded  in 
the  year  1850,  on  the  then  well-known  form  shown  by  fig.  i.  The  back 
lenses  had  an  excess  of  negative  aberration,  or  were  over-corrected,  to 
enable  the  adjustment  for  covering-glass  to  be  performed  by  the  separa- 
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tion  of  the  front  lens,  which  was  under-corrected  for  that  puipoie. 
But  on  attempting  to  improve  the  correction  by  a  difference  in  the 
radius  of  the  concave  flint  of  the  triple 
front,  it  was  shown  that  a  considerable 
alteration  was  here  required  to  effect  a 
material  correction  for  colour.  Talcing 
a  ray  at  the  focal  distance  from  the  fronl 
surface,  and  tracing  its  refraction  through 
the  triple,  at  all  points  it  appeared  lo 
enter  the  concave  surface  nearly  as  i 
radius  from  its  centre.  Consequent!)', 
under  this  condition,  the  effect  of  the 
dense  flint  was  partly  neutralised. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  to  try  a  single  lens  for  a  front  With  tUi 
combination  no  satisfactory  result  could  be  obtained  with  respect  to 
achromatism. 

Early  in  the  year  1850,  Mr.  Lister  was  occupied  with  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  higher  powers,  and  then  introduced 
the  triple  back,  which  has  since  so  eminently  proved  to  be  the  giandea 
step  towards  their  perfection,  allowing  perfect  correction  to  be  obtaiud 
with  the  most  extreme  apertures. 

Having  received  early  information  of  this  improvement,  I  set  to 
work  and  again  tried  the  single  front  in  combination  with  the  tripk 
back,  and  constructed  a  ^th  on  this  system,  which  is  considered  ex- 
cellent to  this  day.  For  several  years  I  stood  alone  in  my  opinion  of 
its  advantages ;  but  as  numbers  of  our  best  object-glasses  of  the  hi^test 
powers  arc  now  made  with  single  fronts,  I  am  in  a  better  position  is 
advocating  this  form,  particularly  as  its  success  was  found  to  depend 
upon  a  relative  difference  of  focal  lengths  in  the  two  back  combinanoos 
not  hitherto  employed  by  others. 

At  first  the  single  front  with  the  back  triple  was  not  successfbL 
Though  colour  was  nearly  corrected,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  apotUR^ 
and  the  combination  was  spherically  under-corrected.  On  viewing 
another  object  under  a  thicker  covering-glass,  the  definition  was  gteadj 
improved.  By  placing  other  pieces  of  thin  glass  over  the  object,  tie 
front  lens  had  to  be  drawn  still  closer  to  the  others.  This  gave  on 
increase  of  aperture  and  more  perfect  definition.  A  single  fronl  «* 
then  made,  of  the  thickness  which  had  been  found  to  give  the  beS 
result,  ascertained  from  the  measurements  of  the  additional  pletxs  of 
thin  glass  over  the  object,  and  the  effect  was  all  that  could  be  de^re^ 
On  finding  that  the  correction  for  spherical  aberration  depended  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  front  lens,  the  path  became  easy. 

Fig,  2  represents  a  ^th  of  130°  of  aperture  constructed  on  thii 
system,  six  times  the  size  of  the  original.    The  curves  are  not  giv<si » 
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radii,  but  as  the  diameters  of  the  circles 
in  thousandths  of  an  inch — for  I  thus 
note  them  down  for  the  convenience  of 
making  and  finding  the  steel  gauges  and 
to  prevent  divisions  into  two-thousandths, 
which  would  frequently  occur  in  the  cor- 
rections. The  following  are  the  curves  :^ 
back  triple, — posterior  of  crown,  "312; 
three  next  surfaces,  crown  and  concave 
flint,  "440;  front  flat,  diameter  of  lens, 
■173;  density  of  flint,  3"630;  ditto,  of 
CTOwn,  2-437. 

Curves  or  templates  of  middle  : — Back,  23^  ;  contact  surfaces,  -2^3 ; 
front  i}(  inch,  or  f^ths  inch  radius;  diameter  of  lens,  '138;  density  of 
flint,  3"686;  ditto  of  crown,  2437. 

Single  fi-ont  of  crown,  -loo  or  i-ioth  template;  diameter  of  lens, 
"093;  thickness,  '057,  measured  from  the  top;  density,  2437. 

The  focus,  or  magnifying  power,  of  the  two  back  combinations  is 
very  nearly  equal,  and  each  4^  limes  chat  of  the  single  front ;  for  I 
have  found  that  if  the  middle  is  of  shorter  focus  than  the  back,  that  it 
is  diSicult  to  obtain  satisfactory  correction.  The  lenses  are  fitted  into 
their  cells  without  shoulders,  as  their  diameter  is  only  just  sufficient  to 
admit  the  fiill  pencil  of  rays,  and  their  surfaces  are  utilised  to  the 
extreme  edge,  a  desideratum  that  can  always  be  secured  by  a  proper 
mode  of  working. 

The  aperture  of  this  object-glass  is  130",  which  is  amply  sufficient 
f<w  a  good  working  ^^th.  In  the  triple  back,  the  three  cemented  or 
contact  surfaces  are  of  the  same  radius,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  that  any  material  effect  in  the  correction  for  spherical  errors 
can  be  obtained  by  a  difference  in  the  two  radii  of  the  concave  flint, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  workmanship,  both  faces 
are  simitar.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  some  makers  hold  a  different 
Opinion,  and  make  the  incident-surface  of  the  concave  much  deeper. 
and  the  other  longer  in  due  ])ro[K)rtion.  The  front  of  the  triple  is  flat ; 
but  as  the  perfection  of  an  object-glass  de|K.'nds  in  a  remarkable  degree 
upon  the  radius  of  this  surface,  a  plano-convex  lens  cannot  always  be 
applied  as  a  rale,  for  the  curvature  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature 
of  the  glass  employed  in  the  construction,  and  the  distance  at  which  the 
lenses  are  placed  asunder. 

The  correction  for  oblique  pencils,  and  flatness  of  field,  are  mainly 
effected  by  an  alteration  in  this  radius,  ascertained  from  the  appearances 
of  a  globule  of  mercury,  hereafter  to  be  explained.  Also,  for  the  con- 
venience of  working,  the  posterior  and  contact  surfaces  of  the  middle 
lens  are  of  smaller  radii,  and  the  required  negative  correction  for  colour 
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is  obtained  by  an  alteration  in  the  concave  incident-sui&ce  of  the  fli 
The  back  and  middle  lenses  are  worked  as  thin  as  possible.  It  is 
easy  matter  to  make  convex  lenses  to  a  sharp  edge ;  but  to  insure  i 
requisite  thinness  in  the  concaves,  the  edges  are  polished  before 
grinding  is  completed ;  and  this  is  continued  till  they  are  seen  to  be 
thin  in  the  centre  as  may  be  deemed  practicable,  without  the  risk 
breaking  them  through. 

In  the  construction  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope, 
such  as  are  composed  of  three  distinct  sets  of  lenses,  it  must  be  bo 
in  mind  that  the  magnifying  effect  is  obtained  principally  by  the  ft 
lens;  and  the  combined  operation  of  the  middle  and  posteritv, 
entirely  corrective ;  and  their  application  in  any  combination  n 
always  be  so  considered,  and  not  as  a  means  of  obtaining  additic 
power.  If  the  front  of  an  eighth  or  one-twelfth  is  tested  alone,  it 
be  found  to  magnify  nearly  as  much  as  when  the  other  lenses 
replaced. 

The  single  front  has  the  advantages  of  facility  of  construction,  i 
a  command  of  any  required  extent  of  aperture ;  and  enables  obj< 
glasses  of  higher  power  to  be  made  than  would  otherwise  be  practicai 
For  example,  the  radius  of  the  front  lens  of  a  i-soth  is  r-iaoth  of 
inch,  and  the  diameter  is  i-70th.  The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility 
constructing  a  triple  of  such  almost  invisible  atoms  of  glass  may 
imagined. 

In  May,  1856,  I  made  the  first  i-25th  with  a  single  front  lem 
r-joth  in  diameter ;  I  am  doubtful  whether  a  triple  front  could  be  ms 
even  of  this  size,  with  any  positive  certainty  of  accurate  workmanshi] 

From  the  j^th  and  upwards,  perfect  correction  may  be  secured  w 
a  single  front.  It  is,  however,  barely  possible  to  makeagood  i-5thw 
this  form,  and  in  a  J^-inch  it  fails  altogether;  there  is  a  kind 
secondary  spectrum  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of  It  is  not  easy  to  defi 
all  the  reasons  why  it  should  succeed  perfectly  with  the  highest  po« 
and  the  correction  be  imperfect  with  the  lower  ones  named.  Wi 
smaller  apertures  the  errors  of  spherical  aberration  cannot  be  so  v 
corrected  by  giving  thickness  to  the  front  lens ;  and  as  there  is  CO 
siderable  distance  between  this  and  the  middle,  the  coloured  rayj  fio 
the  uncorrected  front  are  so  far  separated  that  any  corrective  acUDa 
the  back  systems  is  incapable  of  recombining  them.  When  an  ol^ 
glass  is  spherically  under-corrected,  the  focus  of  the  central  rays 
longer  than  that  of  the  marginal  ones,  as  in  a  simple  lens.  If  all  ll 
rays  are  brought  to  one  point,  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of  pmB 
glass  projects  the  outside  rays  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  centi 
ones,  and  produces  a  similar  effect  to  a  concave  lens,  or  that  of  on 
correction ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  certain  thickness  of  ^ 
before,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  front  lens  has  such  a  rcma^ab 
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corrective  power,  which  is  most  appreciable  with  a  very  large  aperture. 
Where  this  is  comparatively  small,  as  in  a  }^-inch,  the  influence  of  a 
thick  front  does  not  appear  to  be  sufGcient  to  enable  the  final  correction 
to  be  obtained  by  this  means  alone.  The  anterior  lens  must,  therefore, 
either  be  partly  achromattsed,  or  made  of  a  glass  of  higher  refractive 
and  less  dispersive  power  than  any  at  present  known. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  a  doublet  consisting  of  two  single  plano- 
convex lenses,  both  the  spherical  and  chromatic  abenations  are  con- 
siderably less  than  in  a  single  lens  of  the  same  magnifying  power.  I 
have  for  this  reason  proposed  to  construct  the  higher  powers  with  two 
single  lenses  in  front,  of  etjual  radius,  as  shown  by  the  cut.  The 
correcting  thickness  should  be  thrown  in  the  first  lens.  If  they  are  set 
in  contact,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  nearly  as  their  sum  ;  they  may 
therefore  be  made  of  double  the  radius,  and  consequently  nearly  twice 


the  diameter,  which,  of  course,  would  lessen  the  practical  difficulty  of 
working  a  i-5oth,  and  enable  us  to  go  even  beyond  this  power.  A 
partial  «q>eriment  with  a  ^th,  having  this  "  doublet "  front,  has  proved 
that  perfect  correction  for  colour  is  the  result  But  in  the  form  tried, 
the  spherical  aberration  was  so  considerable,  as  to  re(|uire  an  entire  re- 
construction, for  which  I  have  had  no  leisure ;  and  though  the  entire 
success  of  the  idea  is  yet  unproved,  I  venture  to  record  it,  in  case  I 
may  never  be  able  to  take  up  this  subject  again,  as  1  am  of  opinion  that 
a  ver>'  perfect  object-glass  may  be  made  of  this  form. 

»•.  iflUMnlon  Object. bUuw*. — These  combinations  are  under- 
conected,  and  not  suitable  for  use  in  any  other  way.     The  plan  is  an 
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old  one,  and  objectives  were  constructed  on  this  principle  by  Amici  and 
Ross  many  years  ago.  That  such  lenses  give  brighter  and  clearer  de- 
finition, with  the  highest  powers,  from  the  i-i2th  upwards,  is  un- 
questionable. 

307.  On  the  Obserratlons  requlHtte  for  Correctlnir  OtJect-BlasMi. 
— For  this  purpose,  a  particle  of  mercury  is  placed  upon  a  slip  of  black 
glass.  A  piece  of  watch-spring,  or  the  thin  handle  of  a  spatula,  is  held 
up  at  its  end  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  slapped  smartly 
down  on  the  mercury,  which  is  thus  beaten  into  powder,  in  the  form  of 
numerous  minute  globules.  Of  these,  a  larger  size  is  selected  for  cor- 
rection of  colour,  and  a  minute  one  for  ascertaining  the  errors  of  figure 
and  centering,  and  state  of  the  oblique  pencils. 

The  globule  must  be  illuminated  by  direct  candle  or  lamp  light,  and 
not  by  daylight,  as  the  latter  will  not  allow  perfect  correction  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  light  requires  to  be  set  as  close  as  it  can  be,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  highest  powers,  where  there  is  little  distance  in  firont,  it 
must  be  very  oblique ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  is  not  the 
globule  itself,  but  the  spot  of  light  reflected  from  it,  that  is  required  to 
be  seen. 

The  lens  to  be  tested  is  adapted  to  the  microscope,  having  the 
ordinary  Huyghenian  eyepiece.  On  placing  the  globule  either  in  or 
out  of  focus,  the  luminous  point  expands  into  a  ring.  If  the  object- 
glass  is  under-corrected  for  colour,  as  in  a  single  lens,  the  bright  ting 
appears  within  the  focus,  the  outer  margin  is  red,  and  the  inner  circle 
green.  If  the  lens  is  over-corrected,  the  bright  ring  appears  ivithout  the 
focus,  with  the  colours  in  the  same  order  as  before.  A  practical 
knowledge  only,  derived  from  these  appearances,  can  determine  the 
amount  of  concavity  to  be  given  to  the  flint,  or  difference  of  convexity 
in  the  crown,  for  obtaining  the  desired  correction;  but  even  in  the 
most  experienced  hands  it  generally  involves  several  alterations  to 
secure  perfect  achromatism.  When  this  is  corrected  as  far  as  practicable^ 
a  pale-green  colour  only  is  perceptible  beyond  the  focus.  ITiis  arises 
from  the  secondar)'  spectrum,  or  relative  difference  in  the  width  of  the 
prismatic  colour  spaces  of  the  crown  and  flint,  and  seems  to  be  a 
variable  condition,  according  to  the  composition  of  the  glass  employed. 

Though  correction  for  spherical  aberration  is  intimately  related  to 
that  of  colour — a  single  lens,  when  finally  achromatised,  being  also 
nearly  free  from  spherical  error;  yet,  in  a  combination  of  three  pair, 
when  matched  so  as  to  be  achromatic,  this  may  be  so  considerable  as 
to  render  the  object-glass  useless,  and  is  oftentimes  exceedingly  trouble- 
some to  remedy.  The  error  may  arise  from  an  improper  proportion 
between  the  relative  foci  of  the  lenses — as  the  back  being  too  long. 
I  have  before  stated  that,  in  the  form  that  I  have  advocated,  the 
spherical  aberration  is  mainly  corrected  by  giving  thickness  to  the  front 
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lens,  and  by  properly  adjusting  the  distance  between  them.  In  a  glass 
spherically  under-corrected  the  light  from  the  globule  is  greatest  within 
the  focus,  and  when  set  out  of  focus  speedily  vanishes  and  becomes 
difiiised ;  in  the  case  of  spherical  over-correction  the  contrary  appear- 
ances result  When  the  relative  distance  of  the  lens  is  rightly  adjusted, 
the  lif^t  spot  expands  equally,  and  is  of  the  same  intensity,  for  a  short 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  focus,  in  which  the  globule  should  appear 
with  a  clear  bright  margin.  The  object-glass  is  now  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  testing  errors  of  construction  and  workmanship. 

To  examine  the  condition  of  the  oblique  pencils,  and  consequent 
flatness  and  distinctness  throughout  the  held,  a  small  globule  is  selected,' 
and  brought  to  the  edge,  using  the  lowest  eyepiece ;  if  the  bright  point 
in  the  centre  of  the  globule,  when  a  little  out  of  focus,  approaches  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  concentric  light-rings,  as  in  fig.  4,  it  is  termed 


"  outward  coma,"  and  indicates  that  the  front  incident  surface  of  the 
back  triple  is  too  convex.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bright  spot  is  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  tings,  or  next  the  margin  of  the  field  of  view,  there 
is  "inward  coma,"  which  shows  that  this  same  surface  is  too  flat  I 
have  previously  remarked  that  this  curve  has  a  powerful  efi"ect  on  the 
flatness  of  field  and  perfection  of  oblique  pencils,  and  for  these  no  other 
correction  is  generally  requisite  than  an  alteration  in  this  radius. 

Before  the  glasses  are  finally  cemented  in  their  cells,  they  should 
be  carefully  tested  for  centering ;  for  this  purpose  a  very  minute  globule 
is  selected,  and  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  If  the  bright 
spot  appears  eccentric,  with  the  rings  thus  (fig,  5),  the  pair  of  lenses 
which  occasion  the  error  should  be  shifted  on  each  other  while  warm 
enough  to  cause  the  Canada  balsam  by  which  they  are  cemented  to- 
gether to  yield,  till  on  repeated  trial  the  error  is  corrected.  This  is  im- 
portant, as  the  least  fault  of  centering  materially  impairs  the  perform- 
ance of  an  object-glass.  But  with  the  precautions  that  I  have  adopted 
in  the  construction,  to  be  hereafter  explained,  errors  of  centering  can- 
not occur. 

There  is  yet  one  other  globule  test  for  object-glasses,  to  indicate 
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accuracy  of  workmanship,  or  whether  the  lenses  are  worked  to  b 
spherical  surfaces.  If  the  rings  from  a  minute  globule  appear  of 
irregular  wavy  outline,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  cut  {fig.  6),  either 
proximating  to  a  polygon  or  triangle,  it  shows  that  one  of  the  sui& 
at  least  that  refracts  the  rays  is  of  this  form.  Such  workmanship  is 
excusable,  and  those  that  cannot  avoid  it  had  better  let  g^ass-griod 
aloAe. 

Finally,  there  is  an  appearance  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  in  ■ 
best  object-glasses,  when  focussed  away  from  a  globule,  viz.,  "  Newt( 
rings ;"  this  shows  that  in  the  contact  surfaces  of  one  of  the  paii 
lenses,  the  convex  is  deeper  than  the  concave,  and  bears  hard  in 
middle.  This  may  have  no  worse  effect  than  loss  of  light ;  but  still  i 
as  well  avoided. 

ses.  On  the  <|ii*Uty  vT  thi  Clas*  employed  In  the  ConatraeUM 
•aject-siBsaes. — Under  this  head  I  can  offer  but  very  little  informati 
for  in  common  with  all  other  workers  in  this  direction,  I  have  me 
made  use  of  such  various  samples  of  glass  as  I  have  been  able  to  | 
cure.  The  whole  secret  of  the  ingredients  used,  their  proportions  a 
chemical  constitution,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  makers ;  and  though  i 
two  or  three  of  them  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  manufacture  k 
doubtless  well  studied  the  particular  application  of  both  the  flint  a 
the  crown  for  the  construction  of  microscope  lenses,  yet  the  best  t) 
we  can  procure  falls  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  case  for  I 
very  highest  powers. 

It  is  usual  to  denote  the  quality  of  flint-glass  by  its  density,  b 
this  in  reality  forms  no  accurate  criterion  of  its  dispersive  powi 
Formerly,  under  this  impression,  I  procured  a  quantity  of  d«ise  flii 
made  by  Chance,  of  Birmingham — very  hard,  white,  and  ftee  fa 
ability  to  tarnish,  and  to  all  appearances  as  good  a  quality  of  glassu 
had  seen.  Its  density  i%-as  3'867,  but  on  trial  I  found  it  unfit  for  tl 
construction  of  the  highest  powers,  as  its  dispersive  power  was  low 
than  the  Swiss  3"686,  or  even  the  3630  that  I  had  employed  pi 
viously,  while  its  reflection  was  much  greater.  Some  ingredient  bi 
been  added  which  increased  the  refraction,  and  probably  lessened  tl 
dispersion ;  and,  of  course,  in  a  correcting  concave,  the  latter  cfath 
alone  is  needed,  and  the  lower  (he  refraction  the  better. 

The  crown  and  flint  employed  in  the  one-eighth  described  at  tl 
commencement  of  this  essay,  of  the  respective  densities  of  3*437  M 
3-686,had  a  rclativedispersive  powerof  II  1025;  this  having  beenvt 
accurately  determined  by  two  prisms,  whose  angles  were  in  this  pr(^ 
lion,  and  which  when  superposed  were  perfectly  achromatic  Fandi 
made  some  dense  flint  having  a  specific  gravity  as  high  as  6'4,  bnti 
have  no  information  relating  to  its  refractive  and  dispersive  power. 

We  are  thus  somewhat  ignorant  of  the  material  elements  <rf «« 
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stniction  employed  in  the  microscope  object-glass ;  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  a  series  of  experiments  should  be  made,  with  various 
combinations  of  all  the  known  materials  that  can  be  used  in  glass- 
making,  and  the  resulting  compounds  worked  into  equilateral  prisms, 
and  their  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  tabulated,  with  the  component 
ingredients.  A  few  years  back  this  investigation  would  have  been  a  very 
troublesome  and  expensive  one,  by  reason  of  the  interference  of  the 
Excise  laws,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  a  regular  glass  furnace,  to 
operate  on  large  quantities  at  once,  in  order  to  lessen  the  effects  of 
impurities.  But  now,  by  means  of  the  recently-invented  gas  furnaces, 
the  greatest  possible  heat  may  be  commanded,  under  perfect  control, 
and  thus  enable  the  operator  to  combine  materials  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties without  the  intrusion  of  impurities  from  the  fuel  and  furnace-lining, 
or  crucible,  which  may  be  of  platinum.  The  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion would  unquestionably  be  valuable,  and  we  might  possibly  be  able 
to  discover  compounds  which  would  neutralise  the  secondary  spectrum. 
The  late  Thomas  Cooke  has  repeatedly  stated  that  if,  while  viewing  a 
difficult  double  star  through  a  telescope,  some  one  was  to  sweep  away 
the  secondary  spectrum,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  discover  any  im- 
provement, either  in  light  or  definition.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
case  is  different  with  a  microscope  object-glass,  wherein,  with  the  highest 
powers,  every  trifling  error  is  so  enormously  magnified,  and  in  resolving 
the  most  difficult  tests  the  effects  of  irrationality  are  at  times  very 
apparent 

S99.  Brass  Cells  for  Object-Classes. — For  the  brass  setting  of  object- 
glasses,  it  is  necessary  that  the  worker  should  possess  a  good  foot-lathe ; 
if  provided  with  a  self-acting  arrangement  for  chasing  up  the  short 
screwed  parts  of  the  cells,  this  will  insure  greater  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship. The  setting  or  metal  work  of  an  object-glass  must  always  be 
made  before  the  lenses  are  commenced ;  three  steel  gauges  are  to  be 
first  formed,  of  a  width  exactly  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the 
intended  lenses ;  this  gauge  I  make  out  of  a  piece  of  sheet  steel,  mth 
three  arms  of  the  three  diameters  required.  A  chuck  should  be  fitted 
to  the  lathe,  and  cut  out  to  the  standard  thread  now  generally  adopted 
for  object-glasses ;  into  this  the  brass  setting  is  fitted,  and  each  cell 
screwed  on,  and  turned  out  in  succession  to  the  proper  size.  I  leave 
no  shoulders  at  the  back  of  the  cells,  but  bore  them  clear  through. 

Triblet  tubing  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  outer  shell  of  the 
highest  powers  ;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  this  of  one  casting,  and 
bore  it  out  of  the  solid,  from  its  own  chuck,  and  finish  lo  the  size  with 
a  fluted  rimer.  I  have  always  made  the  inner  tube,  containing  the  back 
lenses,  lo  traverse  to  and  fro,  in  preference  to  the  front  lens,  as  the 
object  is  not  thereby  lost  sight  of  during  the  adjustment,  which  is  per- 
formed in  one-third  of  a  revolution  of  the  outer  ring,  which  has  an  in- 
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clined  groove  cut  in  k,  acting  on  a  screwed  pin  connected  with  I 
inner  tube.  This  plan  is  more  simple  in  construction,  and  less  liable 
derangement  than  the  one  commonly  employed. 


Purpose*. — For  this,  the  lapidary  slicer  and  diamond  dust  are  genera 
employed.  Discs  of  glass  are  split  into  slices  by  the  working  lapidar 
at  such  a  trifling  cost,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  for  the  amateur 
attempt  it  Should,  however,  a  small  and  rare  sample  be  immediati 
required  for  experiment,  it  may  be  readily  sliced  with  a  circular  disc 
sofl  iron,  running  in  [he  foot-lathe,  and  fed  with  flour  emery  and  watt 
the  edge  of  the  slicer  must  be  frequently  notched  with  the  sharp  anj 
of  an  old  file.  The  sample  of  glass  or  mineral  is  cemented  to  theei 
of  a  staff,  and  held  preferably  in  the  slide-resL  If  the  screw  of  the  n 
is  taken  out  and  the  slide  made  slack,  the  work  can  be  thrust  Up  to  t 
slicer  with  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  ftacti 
from  undue  violence.  The  sliced  glass  is  cut  into  squares,  a  lit 
exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  intended  lenses,  by  means  of  a  glaae 
diamond,  and  the  corners  rounded  off  with  a  pair  of  optician's  "  shank 
or  nibblers,  which  are  a  species  of  pliers,  made,  in  preference,  of  a 
iron,  as  this  grips  the  glass  without  slipping,  as  hard  steel  would  i! 
This  instrument,  of  a  larger  size,  is  capable  of  removing  slivers  o(  gfa 
from  the  edges  of  a  plate  upwards  of  one  inch  in  thickness. 

AH  glass  is  much  softer  than  hardened  steel ;  but  if  this  is  set  to  c 
in  a  dry  state,  the  heat  generated  at  the  working  or  abrading  point  softe 
the  cutting  edge,  and  speedily  destroys  its  action  ;  but  if  some  tmpt 
tine  is  applied,  this  quite  prevents  the  softening  of  the  tool  In  t 
lathe,  or  with  a  common  Archimedean  drill,  holes  may  be  drilled  thnwi 
thick  plate-glass  with  surprising  rapidity,  if  kept  well  bathed  in  tnipe 
tine.  Masses  of  glass  may  also  be  turned  in  the  lathe  with  a  steel  toi 
if  plentifully  supplied  with  turps,  and  run  at  a  moderate  speed. 

The  first  ex^Knmental  parabolic  condensers  were  made  ftoro  pbJ 
glass  1^ 'inches  thick;  pieces  of  this  nibbled  rudely  to  form,  « 
cemented  on  to  a  chuck.  The  T"*^^*  "^  ^^^^  placed  nearly  on 
level  with  the  top  of  the  work,  and  an  old  triangular  saw-file,  kept  sbl 
on  one  siik  only  by  repeated  applications  to  the  grind-iitone,  was  th 
held  on  the  rest,  so  as  to  atcick  the  revolving  glass  slantways,  or  spol 
shave  fashion,  with  plenty  of  turpentine.  By  these  means  the  glass  ■ 
quickly  reduced  to  form,  so  as  to  fit  the  template;  and  the  ridges  left 
the  lile  were  swept  away  by  means  of  small  leaden  laps,  fed  with  cdk 
and  water  of  increasing  fineness.  The  polish  was  obtained  by  a  rubt 
of  willow-wood,  cut  crossways  of  the  grain,  used  with  crocus  (peroii 
of  iron)  and  water,  and  at  last  a  lump  of  beeswax  with  very  fine  croc 
was  employed  for  the  final  polish. 

For  working  small  concave  lenses,  as  nearly  as  posable  to  their  fit 
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fonn,  a  great  deal  of  accuiate  and  sldliii]  turning  is  required.  For  this, 
delicate  work  steel  tools  are  quite  unsuited,  and  diamond  points  are 
invariably  used.  The  common  practice  of  mounting  these  has  been  to- 
solder  them  with  brass  and  borax,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  into  the 
end  of  a  steel  tube  about  the  size  of  a  watch-key,  leaving  a  hole  behind 
to  prevent  the  diamond  from  being  blown  out  during  the  fusion  ;  but  I 
have  never  found  this  method  secure  for  small  splinters.  The  brass  has 
really  no  affinity  for  the  diamond,  but  rather  tends  to  avoid  it ;  and  this- 
is  frequently  only  held  in  by  the  glaze  or  flux.  The  loss  of  several 
diamonds  induced  me  to  abandon  this  practice,  and  since  adopting  the 
following  mode  I  have  never  lost  one. 

I  take  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  about  i-uth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  drill  a  shallow  hole  in  the  end,  of  the  size  and  depth  required  ttx 
contain  the  diamond,  fig,  7.     A  piece  of  steel,  turned  out  with  a  bell- 


mouth,  and  hardened,  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  This  is  spun  rapidly  in  the- 
lathe,  a  drop  of  oil  is  applied,  and  the  end  of  the  copper  rod  containing 
the  diamond  is  pressed  hard  in,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a  slight 
rolling  motion.  Speedily  the  copper  is  compressed  tightly  round  the 
diamond,  as  in  fig.  9,  which  becomes  very  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soft 
metal ;  and  if  the  operation  is  carried  too  far,  the  copper  rises  over 
the  point  and  completely  buries  the  splinter. 

By  mutual  abrasion,  the  diamonds  rapidly  grind  each  other  away, 
and  two,  mounted  in  wires  in  this  way,  may  be  kept  mutually  to  a 
sharp  point,  by  chucking  one  in  the  lathe  and  using  another  as  a 
turning  tool  In  employing  these  diamonds  for  turning  glass,  no 
particular  directions  are  needed  ;  they  seem  to  cut  rather  better  if  the 
work  is  kept  slightly  moist. 

The  most  convenient  way,  for  the  amateur,  of  reducing  the  substance, 
or  giving  the  rough  rounded  form  to  small  lenses,  is  a  large  plate  of  zinc 
and  coarse  emery  and  water;  iron  is  too  hard,  lead  too  sofV,  and  copper 
poisonous. 

4«I.  Of  the  FDwdcn  tmplajt*  for  OrtndliiB  Mid  PtUaUnB  Gl^a*. — 
For  lenses,  emery  is  almost  invariably  employed  for  rough  grinding  and 
smoothing.     For  the  latter  operation  it  must  be  washed  to  various- 
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degrees  of  fineness,  as  it  is  seldom  sold  in  this  state;  the  sixes  in  coi 
merce  are  merely  sifted.     Emeiy  differs  much  in  hardness  and  qualii 

according  to  the  locality  from  which  the  ore  is  obtained.  If  it  is  tiill 
small  reddish  particles,  of  a  dull  slaty  appearance,  it  is  soft,  and  d( 
cient  in  the  grinding  property.  The  Guernsey  emery  is  of  this  characti 
and  very  inferior  to  the  Naxos,  the  particles  of  which  have  a  ste« 
appearance  of  uniform  colour  ;  but  this  latter  is  difticult  to  obtain,  as 
is  monopolised  by  some  of  the  large  plate-glass  manufactureis.  Thr 
or  four  sizes  are  sufficient  for  the  glass  worker  for  roughing  down  ai 
fine  grinding ;  but  for  smoothing,  washed  emery  of  several  degrees  < 
fineness  are  required.  A  portion  of  the  flour  of  emery  of  commerce 
placed  in  a  bowl,  or  a  common  wash-hand  basin,  and  well  stirred  u 
At  the  end  of  ten  seconds  the  water  is  poured  into  another  bowl ;  this 
repeated  several  times,  till  no  more  can  be  withheld  from  the  origin 
quantity.  This  washed  quantity  is  again  separated  into  several  othi 
degrees  of  fineness,  as  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  five,  twenty,  and  sin 
minutes ;  but,  after  one  hour,  a  very  small  quantity  is  obtained  fiom  tm 
pound  of  the  flour  of  commerce.  This  being  of  value  for  the  perfectio 
of  the  final  smoothing,  or  obtaining  a  semi-polish  on  the  metal  lap  i 
mould  itself,  I  have  preferred  procuring  it  from  the  "  optician's  mu^ 
or  refuse  of  the  previous  grinding  operations.  Taken  in  an  unprepare 
state,  this  contains  a  large  percentage  of  impurities,  consisting  of  groum 
^lass  and  metal  particles  from  the  laps ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  t 
remove  them.  The  first  by  boiling  the  mud  with  causric  potash,  an 
after  washing  away  all  trace  of  the  alkali,  finally  treadng  with  dihit 
sulphuric  acid.  The  finest  portion  only  of  one  hour's  suspension  m 
then  be  separated  and  in  a  satisfactory  quantity. 

The  polishing  powders  used  by  the  workers  of  minute  lenses,  ai 
putty-powder,  or  oxide  of  tin,  and  crocus,  or  peroxide  of  iron.  Til 
first  may  be  obtained  sufficiently  good  without  any  difficulty ;  but  aSu 
many  trials,  both  by  roasting  the  alkaline  precipitate  from  sulphate  I 
iron,  and  also  carefully  washing  the  crocus  of  commerce,  I  have  gire 
the  preference  to  jeweller's  rouge,  sold  by  Acton,  of  Farringdon  Stree 
In  this  form  it  is  far  too  soft  for  glass  polishing ;  it  must,  thereftn 
be  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  and  diligently  stirted  till  the  mass  acquires 
purple  colour  ;  it  is  then  of  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness.  Both  thi 
and  the  putty-powder  must  be  washed,  to  separate  gritty  particles ;  aboi 
five  minutes  will  be  sufficient.  After  obtaining  all  that  can  be  suspende 
in  this  time,  the  residue  may  be  levigated  on  an  iron  plate,  with  a  so 
iron  spatula,  and  the  washing  continued  at  pleasure ;  but  the  result  ( 
all  the  washings  is  sure  to  contain  some  gritty  particles,  which  must  b 
separated  by  repeated  washings  till  nothing  whatever  will  settle  at  th 
end  of  five  minutes.  Two  sizes  of  crocus  only  are  needed ;  the  I* 
is  obtained  from  the  washed  mass  after  one  hour's  suspension,  and  i 
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very  small  in  quantity  but  of  much  value  for  obtaining  the  finest  polish 
on  prism  work,  either  in  glass  or  calc  spar.  The  ordinary  washed 
crocus,  used  alone,  I  have  found  too  keen,  and  apt  to  cling  to  and  raise 
streaks  on  the  polishing  laps ;  I,  therefore,  always  mix  it  with  an  equal 
part  of  the  putty-powder,  which  quite  remedies  the  evil ;  an  uniform 
mixture  is  best  obtained  by  stirring  them  together  with  water. 

40S.  On  the  Production  of  Flat  Surfaces  In  Glass. — The  most 
important  tools  required  for  the  work  are  three  circular  cast-iron  laps, 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  screwed  boss  at  the  back,  similar 
to  the  face-chuck  of  a  lathe.  These  must  be  first  turned  flat  on  their 
faces,  and  then  scraped  to  a  true  surface,  either  from  a  standard  piano- 
meter,  as  practised  by  engineers,  or  else  the  three  may  be  scraped 
together  till  no  error  can  be  detected  by  their  interchange.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  details  of  this  operation,  which 
is  described  in  most  elementary  works  on  mechanism.  These  planes,  as 
left  by  the  scraper,  are  not  sufiiciently  smooth  for  the  purpose  required ; 
they  must,  therefore,  be  ground  together.  One  of  the  plates  is  screwed 
down  on  a  stud  fixed  in  the  bench  or  vice,  and  a  wooden  knob  is  fixed 
into  the  other  to  serve  as  a  handle ;  they  are  then  rubbed  together  with 
fine  emery  and  water,  frequently  interchanging  the  plates.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  bring  these  plates  to  an  exact  plane  by  grinding  alone, 
and  to  keep  them  so  during  their  continued  employment.  The  test  of 
their  truth  is,  that  after  they  are  all  wiped  clean  and  dry  and  rubbed 
together,  the  three  should  present  a  mottled  appearance,  uniformly 
covering  the  whole  of  their  surfaces.  One  cause  of  error  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  the  grinding-powder  to  collect  unequally  between  them. 
This  may  be  somewhat  corrected  by  frequently  wiping  it  away  from  the 
places  known  to  be  hollow ;  and  the  grinding  together  should  be 
performed  with  as  little  powder  as  possible  at  a  time,  and  the  strokes  so 
managed  as  to  abrade  the  high  parts  only.  Practical  experience  is  the 
best  guide  for  this ;  and  a  clever  workman  will  soon  learn  in  what  way 
and  direction  to  work  his  blocks  of  glass,  &c,  on  the  laps,  with  very  little 
injury  to  their  plane  figure,  or  even  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it.  In 
consideration  of  the  extreme  accuracy  required  in  the  prisms  for  spectro- 
scope and  other  purposes,  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  maintaining  the 
perfection  of  these  laps. 

If  a  number  of  discs  of  glass  intended  for  small  lenses  are  required 
to  be  ground  and  polished  to  a  flat  plane,  they  must  be  cemented  to  a 
** block;"  this  is  frequently  merely  a  piece  of  wood  turned  with  a 
convenient  knob  at  the  back  for  handling;  others  use  a  metal  plate. 
Wood  is  handy  for  its  lightness,  but  it  is  liable  to  warp  during  the 
polishing  operation,  and  so  shift  the  discs ;  to  obviate  this,  I  screw  a  flat 
piece  of  slate  to  the  face  of  the  wooden  block,  with  a  few  common 
wood  screws. 
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The  cement  used  for  the  glasses  is  either  pitch  hardened  widi  si 
shellac,  or  common  black  sealing-wax.  For  a  small  series  of  d 
a  block  of  about  2  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found  most  manages 
The  pieces  of  glass  cemented  on  this  are  arranged  symmetrically,  lea' 
as  little  interval  between  them  as  possible.  They  are  now  roughed  d 
on  the  zinc  plate  till  they  are  all  brought  to  one  level ;  they  are  t 
washed  with  a  nail-brush  and  well  rinsed,  and  fine-ground  on  one  of 
laps,  and  next  smoothed  on  a  circular  piece  of  cast-iron,  but  1 
exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  block  of  discs.  This  smaller  lap  mus 
carefully  ground  to  a  true  plane  on  the  larger  ones.  A  little  of 
finest  washed  emery  and  water  is  spread  over  this  Up  with  a  feather, 
the  glasses  worked  upon  it  in  every  direction,  holding  the  lap  in 
hand  and  the  block  in  the  other,  and  occasionally  turning  both ;  thi 
continued  till  the  emery  begins  to  get  dry,  the  glasses  are  then  was 
and  wiped  dry,  and  the  smoothing  proceeded  with  ;  but  no  more  w; 
must  be  applied  to  the  tap.  This  is  now  moistened  by  simply  breatl 
on  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lap  will  again  become  dry;  remove  the  Ui 
and  wipe  all  the  cnicry  away  about  ^ths  of  an  inch  from  round 
circumference  of  the  lap ;  breathe  on  it  again ;  continue  the  smooth 
and  also  wipe  the  emeiy  away  from  the  outside  till,  finally,  scarcely 
is  left,  and  the  glass  is  nearly  finished  on  the  metal  itself.  If  this  op 
tion  is  properly  conducted,  the  glass  will  have  a  transparent  surface 
from  scratches  and  greys,  and  so  near  a  polish  that  a  few  minutes  < 
on  the  polishing  lap  will  be  required.  But  one  rule  must  t>e  stri 
adhered  to,  viz.,  never  to  polish  a  glass  surface  with  any  sciatche: 
it.  It  is  worth  while  to  spend  any  amount  of  time  in  smoothing  lai 
than  do  this,  and  the  operation  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  til 
scratch  whatever  can  be  discovered.  It  is  quite  evident  that  to  oblite 
a  scratch  by  polishing,  the  whole  surface  must  be  worked  away  till 
bottom  of  it  is  reached.  This  makes  the  operation  long  and  1 
tedious,  and  is  almost  certain  to  injure  the  perfectly  flat  plane  wt 
has  been  obtained  by  careful  smoothing. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  hazardous  task  to  polish  glass  on  hard  metal 
the  surface  is  very  liable  to  tear  up.  Consequently,  the  usual  ^stei 
to  employ  a  soft  and  partly-yielding  material,  in  which  the  particle! 
polishing  powder  may  be  imbedded.  For  facing  the  lap,  I  emi 
beeswax  hardened  with  resin,  and  stir  some  finely-washed  ochre  into 
melted  mixture.  The  lap  itself  is  simply  a  brass  plate,  about  3  indie 
diameter,  which  screws  on  to  the  lathe  mandril ;  some  of  the  ab 
material  is  poured  on  to  this,  and  spread  over  a  layer  of  about  1-16U 
an  inch  thick.  When  cold,  it  is  turned  off  flat,  and,  to  make  it  | 
fectly  true,  the  whole  face  is  scraped  off  at  once  with  a  hardened  St 
cutting  straight-edge.  An  old  parallel  cotter  file  will  answer  the  puip 
giround  from  both  sides  like  a  blunt  knife,  and  finally  corrected  on  < 
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of  the  cast-iron  laps  with  emery.  A  series  of  shallow  grooves,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  asunder,  are  now  turned  in  the  wax,  and  some  cross 
scratches  made  radiating  from  the  centre,  from  which  a  piece  should  be 
taken  out  The  polishing  powder,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  crocus  and 
putty-powder,  before  described,  should  be  mixed  in  a  small  gallipot  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  applied  to  the  lap  with  a  feather.  The  lathe  is  now 
run  at  a  pretty-quick  speed,  and  the  block  of  glasses  worked  over  it 
in  every  direction  with  considerable  pressure.  If  the  smoothing  has 
been  properly  done,  as  directed,  a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  give  the 
requisite  polish,  which  is  seen  to  take  place  equally  all  over  the  glasses ; 
but  if  any  scratches  should  develop  themselves,  it  is  belter  to  repeat  the 
smoothing  than  attempt  to  polish  them  out.  This  same  method  is 
employed  if  the  glass  were  one  continuous  plane  instead  of  numerous 
pieces. 

For  minute  prism  work,  where  the  size  is  required  to  be  only  just 
sufficient  to  transmit  or  reflect  the  pencils  from  a  microscope  object- 
glass,  and  the  surface  has  to  be  perfectly  up  to  a  sharp  edge,  somewhat 
different  practice  must  be  adopted  ;  for  however  carefully  the  smoothing 
or  polishing  may  be  performed,  a  rounding  of  the  extreme  edge  always 
occurs.  To  obviate  this,  the  edges  must  be  guarded,  as  in  the  following 
examples : — A  (fig.  ro)  is  a  prism  to  be  worked  to  a  verj'  acute  angle. 


A  piece  of  glass  (fig.  lo),  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  having  one  side 
polished,  is  cemented  with  Canada  balsam  to  a  parallel  plate  of  glass 
(B);  they  are  then  ground  off  together  to  the  required  angle  and 
polished;  the  marginal  error  will  be  taken  up  by  the  lower  end  of 
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the  nodet  plate.  It  would  be  imposdble  to  make  an  acute  wed| 
this  £g'::re  id  any  odua'  vay.  and  viien  sepoiaied  it  wiU  be  found  to 
a  knife-edge  perfect  in  the  enreme. 

Another  example  may  be  described  from  my  practice  in  makinj 
first  prisms  for  the  binocular  microscope.  A  (fi^  1 1)  is  an  end  m 
the  intended  prisni ;  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  block  of 
of  larger  sue.  with  one  polished  surface  cemented  with  Canada  ba 
on  to  the  guard-plate  (B):  the  front  and  back  reflecting  surfeces 
then  smoothed  and  pwiished  :  these  are  then  covered  with  guaid-fd 
and  the  top  emergent  surface  of  the  prism  ground  off  and  polished  ti 
dotted  line  \C,  Cj,  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  comer  of  the  p 
is  protected  during  the  working,  and  is  kept  absolutely  perfect  to 
edge.  The  prisms  were  made  suinciently  long  to  be  cross-cut  into  1 
or  four.  The  smoothing  was  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
going  directions,  but  the  polishing  lap  was  required  to  be  much  sini 
The  one  1  employed  was  only  r  Ji  inches  in  diameter.  If  ala^li 
used,  the  polish  is  apt  to  commence  on  the  margins  of  the  glass ;  ai 
this  is  the  case,  a  true  refleaing  figure  nill  ne^■e^  be  obtained 
polish  should  begin  in  the  centre  and  spread  to  the  outdde. 
proper  angles  for  these  prisms  were  set  off  by  a  graduated  steel  se 
and,  as  (he  measurements  ha\-e  to  be  taken  from  the  back  of  the  gt 
plates,  it  is  nccessar)-  that  these  should  be  exactly  parallel ;  if  no 
they  must  be  ground  on  the  surface-laps  till  all  the  edges  gauge  alik 

I  may  here  remarit  that  1  am  merely  recording  what  has  been 
own  selfacquired  practice,  and  which  is  perhaps  neither  the  i 
expeditious  nor  easy.  My  best  ^>ol<^  must  be,  that  I  have  all 
secured  perfectly  accurate  results  by  these  methods,  and  when  a 
only  are  required,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  a  better  way, 
the  great  demand  that  has  arisen  for  binocular  prisms  has  induced 
makers  to  discover  a  plan  of  working  them  in  blocks,  a  nimibc 
a  time,  the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain. 

Some  very  exceUent  prism  work  is  produced  on  the  Continesl, 
as  the  mode  of  polishing  is  peculiar,  it  may  be  wordi  while  to  recor 
Chevalier  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  through  Messrs.  Beck,  politely  sent  iw 
explanation  of  the  process,  together  with  a  sample  of  all  the  giin 
and  [polishing  materials  used  in  their  business.  AAer  the  surface  <rf 
prism  is  smoothed,  a  piece  of  very  thin,  smooth  paper  (much  resemt 
photographic  negative-paper)  is  cemented  by  its  extreme  ends  ' 
a  little  gum  or  dextrine  to  the  metal  lap;  a  lump  of  yellow  tri 
(labelled  "  Tripoli  de  Venise  ")  is  then  rubbed  dry  over  the  paper, 
the  prism,  also  drj',  polished  thereon  by  hand  movement ;  gcneially 
more  than  two  or  three  applications  of  the  powder  are  required.  1 1 
tried  this  method  with  the  identical  paper  and  polishing  material, 
must  state  that,  in  my  hands,  the  result  has  not  been  satis&ctoi] 
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accuracy,  at  least  in  very  small  prisms ;  for  laiger  ones  it  may  answer 
better. 

40S.  On  tlie  Prodnetloii  of  Spherical  Sarfkces  In  Glass. — ^As  the 

radii  required  in  the  construction  of  microscopic  object-glasses  are 
seldom  very  long,  the  templates  for  all  sizes  above  i-5th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  are  usually  made  of  steel,  such  as  thin  saw,  spring,  or  busk- 
steel,  not  softened,  but  turned  hard,  as  obtained.  A  hole  is  punched 
through  the  middle  of  a  square  plate  with  a  centre  punch,  the  whole  is 
then  rounded  out  with  a  taper  rimer.  The  piece  of  steel  is  next  broken 
round  as  near  as  possible  to  the  size  of  the  circle  required,  by  clamping 
it  in  the  vice  and  driving  off  the  surplus  metal  round  the  edge  with  a 
chisel  held  close  to  the  jaws.  This  steel  plate  is  driven  on  to  a  mandril 
so  as  to  turn  true  without  any  wabble.  The  lathe  is  run  at  a  low  speed, 
and  the  T'^est  placed  rather  high  near  the  top  of  the  work,  which  is 
turned  true  with  the  common  square  graver  held  over-hand.  The 
chamfered  edge  of  the  templates  may  form  an  angle  of  90°.  Every 
convex  template  should  have  its  counterpart  or  concave ;  the  steel  plate 
to  form  this  is  clamped  flat  on  to  a  face-chuck  by  a  ring  with  two  oppo- 
site screws  tapped  into  the  plate.  The  inner  circle  is  turned  out  with 
a  side  tool,  consisting  of  an  old  saw-file  ground  to  a  point  on  the  three 
faces.  The  turning  is  continued  till  the  disc  or  gauge  just  drops 
through ;  the  inner  edge  is  then  chamfered  from  both  sides. 

Gauges  below  i-5th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  made  from  steel  wire 
turned  to  the  form  shown  in  fig.  15,  p.  451.  The  disc  end  is  hardened 
by  heating  it  with  the  lamp  and  blowpipe,  and  quenching  it  in  oil,  and  the 
counter-gauges  are  most  easily  formed  by  a  counter-sink  rose-bit  run  in 
the  lathe.  The  plate  of  steel  is  chamfered  out  alternately  from  opposite 
sides,  by  forcing  it  up  on  the  socket  of  the  back  centre,  till  the  disc 
will  pass  through ;  the  hollow  templates  are,  of  course,  cut  in  half  before 
they  can  be  used. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  discs,  &c.,  is  in- 
dispensable. It  consists  of  a  pair  of  sliding  steel  jaws,  with  a  vernier 
and  nonius  capable  of  being  read  off  to  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  is 
sold  by  the  watch  tool  makers. 

The  moulds  for  grinding  minute  lenses  are  always  of  brass ;  they 
are  also  used  in  pairs.  The  concave  is  turned  out  to  gauge,  and  the 
convex  to  the  counter-gauge.  For  small  radii  the  hard  gauges  are 
finally  used  for  the  last  correction,  as  a  turning,  or  rather  scraping  tool, 
and  finished  by  grinding  the  two  moulds  together  with  the  finest  emery. 

There  is  some  difference  in  practice  between  the  grinding  of  lenses 
for  long  and  short  radii.  In  the  former,  as  for  telescopes,  the  glasses 
are  fixed,  or  have  but  a  very  slow  rotary  movement,  and  the  concave 
tool  is  worked  over  them,  either  several  at  a  time  in  blocks,  or  else,  if 
a  shallow  curve  is  required,  only  on  one  single  disc ;  this  is  placed  in 
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die  centre,  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  glass  planted  rouDd'i 
circumfeience  to  support  the  figure,  the  whole  being  ground  as  o 
But  in  the  lenses  to  which  this  paper  particularly  refeis,  the  cone 
tool  is  invariably  caused  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  the  convex  1 
worked  into  it  For  the  longest  radii  and  lowest  powers  the  ordin 
foot-lathe  is  suitable,  but  this  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  grinding  t 
polishing  very  minute  lenses.  A  bow  lathe,  such  as  used  by  wal 
makers  for  heading  their  screws  and  other  purposes,  is  far  prefeial 
This  tool  is  represented  half  size  in  fig.  iz,  p.  451,  and  scarcely  needs 
planation  ;  it  has  a  hollow  screwed  mandril  and  X'^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  vice  by  the  tongue  at  the  bottom.  The  pulley  has  three  speeds,! 
smallest  of  which  is  ^in.  in  diameter ;  it  should  also  have  a  sodcet 
carrying  a  fixed  magnifier,  under  which  the  minutest  lenses  are  turn 
The  best  bow  is  an  old  fencing-foi!  ground  down  so  as  to  be  very  ti 
and  light.  Catgut  does  not  answer  well  for  the  string,  as  it  soon  t 
frayed  out  over  the  small  pulley.  I  have  found  the  best  packing-tw 
preferable.  During  work  this  is  kept  slightly  moist,  and  rubbed  wit 
piece  of  soap ;  in  this  way  a  length  of  it  will  outlast  a  day's  work,  es 
cially  if  a  little  more  twisted  before  it  is  attached  to  the  wire  hook 
the  top  of  the  bow.  A  surplus  stock  of  string  may  be  wound  about 
guard,  just  above  the  handle,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  as  required 

The  same  rules  for  guarding  the  extreme  edges  of  tenses  should 
observed,  as  described  in  prism-work,  shown  by  the  following  exampl 
Fig.  13  a,  represents  a  plano-convex  lens  which  has  been  made  and  finid 
upon  a  flat  disc  of  glass,  to  which  it  has  been  attached  with  hard  Can 
balsam.  The  two  discs  are  cemented  to  the  stick  with  black  scali 
wax;  the  lens  and  supporting  disc  are  rough  ground  on  the  zinc  pi 
till  they  nearly  fit  the  concave  gauge;  they  are  then  ground  in  the  bi 
mould  till  the  tens  measures  very  nearly  the  diameter  required,  leav 
a  small  allowance  for  smoothing  and  polishing. 

For  double  convex  lenses,  the  disc  of  glass,  cemented  on  a  stick 
usual,  is  first  ground  and  polished  on  one  side.  A  piece  of  glass  ti 
•of  suitable  size  is  selected  for  a  handle,  and  the  end  of  the  bore  gm 
out  to  a  similar  radius  ;  the  polished  side  of  the  unfinished  lens  is  tl 
cemented  into  this  concavity,  and  the  tens  and  tube  ground  and  polist 
off  together,  as  shown  by  fig.  13  i,  taking  the  same  precautions  as  befi 
to  work  the  lens  up  to  the  exact  diameter  required.  The  end  lii 
show  the  rough  disc  as  cemented  down.  By  this  method  all  the  in 
ginal  errors  arc  taken  up  by  the  glass  tube-holder,  of  which  an  ass( 
ment  of  various  sizes  will  be  required,  from  a  minute  bugle  up  toh 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Before  using  the  holders  again  for  other  tens 
the  end  must  be  ground  out  on  each  occasion,  so  as  to  increase  t 
diameter  of  the  cup.  The  lens,  when  taken  out  by  being  waimed,  1 
have  a  knife-edge  perfect  in  the  extreme. 
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In  minute  lenses,  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  measurements  by  means  of  gauge  instruments,  when  near  the  right 
diameter.  I  therefore,  for  small  sizes,  always  use  the  microscope  with 
micrometer  eye-piece,  having  previously  taken  the  exact  size  from  the 
diameter  of  the  cell  in  which  the  lens  is  to  go.  This  is  very  accurate 
and  convenient  After  the  finished  lens  is  taken  out  of  the  holder,  if  it 
should  be  found  too  large  to  enter  the  cell,  it  may  be  slightly  cemented 
to  the  end  of  a  wire,  and  twisted  into  a  piece  of  the  finest  emery  paper, 
held  in  a  hollow  form,  and  the  keen  edge  is  taken  off  till  it  passes 
through. 

The  single  fronts  for  the  highest  powers,  from  their  form,  do  not 
admit  of  being  ground  in  this  way.  A  piece  of  brass  or  steel  is  screwed 
into  the  mandril,  and  the  end  turned  of  a  size  to  enter  the  cell  into 
which  the  lens  is  to  go ;  the  end  is  turned  flat,  or  rather  slightly  hollow, 
and  the  centre  taken  out.  A  piece  of  crown-glass  is  cemented  by  its 
polished  side  to  the  flat  end,  with  the  best  orange  shellac,  and  turned 
with  the  diamond  point  till  it  nearly  enters  the  cell.  The  last  finish 
may  be  given  by  fine  emery  paper  wrapped  round  a  flat  piece  of  hard 
wood.  The  extreme  end  of  the  glass  is  then  turned  off"  flat,  till  it  equals 
the  thickness  of  the  intended  lens,  from  the  apex  to  the  flat,  as  measured 
by  the  jaws  of  the  gauge ;  the  lens  is  next  turned  off*  by  the  diamond  to 
the  curve  required,  as  shown  in  fig.  14 ;  and,  finally,  the  chuck  is  re- 
moved, and  the  lens  ground  and  polished  in  the  mould  as  usual.  In 
all  cases  of  cementing  lenses  on  to  chucks  in  this  way,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  well  pressed  down,  so  that  the  layer  of  cement  may 
be  of  the  same  thinness  all  round,  otherwise  the  lens  will  be  tilted  and 
out  of  centering  from  unequal  thickness.  When  taken  off",  the  lac  may 
be  cleaned  off  with  alcohol. 

A  similar  mode  of  chucking  is  employed  for  a  plano-concave  lens. 
The  polished  flat  side  of  the  flint-glass  is  cemented  to  the  chuck,  made 
just  to  enter  the  cell ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  the  thickness  in  the 
centre,  the  circumference  of  the  disc,  after  it  is  turned  to  fit  the  cell,  is 
polished  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  and  crocus.  The  concavity  is  then 
turned  out  a  trifle  deeper  than  the  radius  of  the  circular  gauge,  till  a 
mere  line  of  light  only  is  observable  by  looking  through  the  polished 
edges.  The  chuck  is  then  removed  from  the  mandril,  and  the  lens 
thereon  ground  and  finished  on  the  convex  tools. 

For  a  double  concave  lens,  such  as  is  used  for  a  triple  back,  the  end 
of  the  chuck,  instead  of  being  flat,  must  be  convex,  to  match  the  radius 
of  the  concave  surface  of  the  disc  of  glass  that  it  is  to  receive,  this 
having  been  previously  ground  out  and  polished  independently  in  the 
usual  way  of  cementing  it  on  to  a  stick  ;  but  as  the  curves  are  shallow, 
it  is  best  not  to  turn  the  disc  down  to  the  intended  size  at  once,  but 
leave  it  much  larger  than  the  cell  or  chuck  {fig.  16),  and  after  it  is. 

1  c. 
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polished  as  before  directed,  the  chuck  is  again  screwed  into  the  mand 
and  the  lens  turned  down  so  as  to  fit  the  cell ;  this  is  done  in  ordei 
avoid  the  marginal  errors  which  would  arise  from  working  a  shall 
curve  of  small  diameter. 

The  same  precautions  have  to  be  observed  in  smoothing  lenses 
directed  for  prism-work ;  the  finest  emery  is  used,  and  the  requii 
moisture  applied  as  required  by  breathing  on  the  lens,  taking  care  t 
the  accumulation  of  powder  is  removed  from  time  to  time  from  wh 
the  centre  of  the  mould  has  been  dug  out,  otherwise  this  may  cont 
some  coarser  particles  that  may  cause  scratches. 

As  before  remarked,  the  moulds  are  made  in  pairs ;  the  convex  s 
concave  are  turned  to  their  respective  gauges,  and  then  ground 
gether.  The  diameter  of  the  mould  should  always  rather  exceed  t 
of  the  lens  intended  to  be  ground ;  and  the  centre,  or  "pip,"  is  tal 
out ;  unless  this  is  done,  a  prominence  is  left  at  this  spot,  which  inju 
the  work.  During  the  smoothing,  the  two  moulds  should  occasion: 
be  worked  together,  as  this  greatly  tends  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  fig 
of  the  lens ;  and  after  this  is  completely  smoothed,  the  moulds  sho 
again  be  matched,  so  as  to  leave  them  mth  a  polished  surface,  fc 
reason  to  be  hereafter  explained. 

Having  got  our  lens  perfectly  smoothed  and  figiured,  the  next  op< 
tion  is  the  polishing.  It  is  almost  impracticable  to  perform  this  in 
hard  mould,  and  therefore  various  substances  are  employed  of  a  I 
degree  of  hardness,  in  which  the  coarser  particles  of  polishing  pow 
may  become  imbedded,  i.  For  the  larger  sized  lenses  in  miaosa 
work,  beeswax,  hardened  with  some  resin  and  finely-washed  ochre 
very  suitable,  but  for  medium  sizes  this  is  too  soft  and  yielding.  2. 
mixture  of  shellac  and  washed  putty-powder  is  therefore  employed,  wh 
is  very  enduring.  These  are  melted  together  and  stirred  diligently; 
shellac  is  added  until  the  whole  arrives  at  the  consistence  of  th 
paste ;  and  as  the  lac  is  apt  to  bum,  to  prevent  this  a  lump  of  beesi 
should  be  thrown  into  the  mass.  This  does  not  actually  mix  with  1 
other  ingredients,  but  lessens  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  composition 
overheating ;  when  cool  enough  the  mass  may  be  rolled  into  sti 
between  two  greased  boards. 

For  the  very  smallest  lenses,  such  as  the  fronts  of  a  i-25th  aiM 
I -50th,  the  last  composition  is  still  too  soft  and  fragile  to  maintu 
true  figure.  The  polishing  mould  is  therefore,  for  these,  made  in  the  e 
of  a  rod  of  pure  tin,  which  is  cut  out  into  a  nearly  hemispherical  cup 
the  appropriate  steel  gauge ;  the  "  pip  "  is  removed  with  a  needle-pd 

The  wax-polishing  bed  is  turned  out  to  the  required  radius,  a 
finished  by  scraping  with  the  steel  gauge ;  but  as  the  material  is  son 
what  yielding,  the  lens  soon  plays  to  the  mould  and  keeps  its  figi 
during  the  polishing. 
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The  second  composition  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  does  not  yield 
at  all,  and  as  the  body  is  composed  of  the  hard  oxide  of  tin,  this  would 
speedily  injure  the  gauges  if  used  as  cutting  tools.  The  method  that  I 
have  adopted  for  forming  the  polishing  moulds  from  this  substance  is  as 
follows : — ^A  lump  of  the  material  is  fastened  by  heat  into  a  ferrule,  or 
hollow  cup,  running  in  the  lathe ;  the  end  is  then  turned  either  convex 
or  concave,  and  of  a  diameter  suitable  for  the  lens  to  be  polished ;  the 
convex  or  concave  mould,  as  required  (which  has  been  worked  off  at 
last  near  to  a  polish,  as  before  explained),  is  then  screwed  on  to  a 
handle,  and  held  in  a  flame  till,  when  touched  with  the  moistened 
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Fig.  35. 


Fig.  16. 


finger,  it  hisses  smartly ;  a  morsel  of  tallow  is  then  put  on  the  rough- 
turned  composition  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  the  hot  mould  worked  and 
rotated  over  it  in  every  direction  till  cold  ;  when  removed  the  polisher 
wfll  have  taken  the  exact  form  of  the  heated  mould,  and  have  acquired 
a  fine  polish.  For  either  convex  or  concave  lenses  the  "  pip  "  is  taken 
out  as  usual,  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  few  concentric  scratches  in 
the  polisher  if  of  large  diameter. 

As  the  mixture  of  crocus  and  putty-powder,  recommended  for  polish- 
ing, is  apt  to  cling  in  these  moulds  if  applied  at  once,  I  first  use  the 
putty-powder  alone ;  this  cleans  the  hard  polish  off  the  face,  and  the 
operation  may  then  be  continued  with  the  mixture. 


1^1 
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One  great  advantage  of  this  composition  for  a  polishing  mould  is 
decided  way  in  which  it  maintains  a  true  figure ;  for,  unlike  any  ot 
of  the  kind,  it  undeigoes  a  very  slight  d^ree  of  wear,  so  that  the  f 
is  always  kept  clean ;  and  any  number  of  lenses  of  similar  form  2 
radius  may  be  polished  in  the  same  tool  without  having  to  alter  or  m< 
the  figure,  and  perfect  accuracy  is  the  result  The  composition  is  r 
generally  known,  but  Mr.  James  Smith  is  the  original  discoverer  oi 
For  the  last  degree  of  polish  I  sometimes  rub  a  thin  layer  of  pure  1 
beeswax  in  the  mould,  and  smooth  it  down  to  form  with  the  x 
finished  lens ;  then  a  small  quantity  of  the  very  finest  washed  crocu 
applied  and  the  lens  worked  therein  for  about  one  minute.  The  ci 
brilliancy  of  surface  obtained  in  this  way  is  quite  appreciable  and  1 
worth  the  pains  bestowed,  as  the  operation  is  not  continued  long  enoi 
to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  figure. 

I  have  now  only  to  give  some  directions  for  cementing  the  lei 
together.  The  surfaces  having  been  carefully  cleaned,  the  two  lei 
are  laid  on  a  hot  plate ;  a  drop  of  Canada  t)alsam  is  placed  in 
concave,  the  group  of  bubbles  thrown  up  by  the  heat  removed  by  a  bi 
point ;  with  this  the  convex  lens  (which  is  equally  hot  with  the  otha 
lowered  slantways  into  the  balsam  so  as  to  avoid  bubbles,  and  the 
lenses  are  pressed  together ;  they  are  now  lifted  oflf  the  plate  with  a  ] 
of  curved  forceps  held  nearly  horizontally,  and  shifted  one-qua 
round,  and  then  dropped  down  again.  This  is  repeated  a  numbei 
times,  and  the  two  lenses  being  exactly  of  the  same  diameter, 
operation  must  set  them  concentric  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  1 
is  a  triple,  the  opposite  surface  of  the  concave  must  be  cleaned  and 
balsam  removed  with  strong  alcohol  (turpentine  must  not  be  used  2 
percolates  the  balsam  too  easily,  and  is  apt  to  cause  bubbles  to  ap] 
at  the  edges),  and  the  same  operation  repeated  as  on  the  other  s 
When  the  lens  is  cleaned  with  alcohol,  and  exanjined  edgeways  wii 
magnifier,  the  three  lenses  will  appear  quite  concentric,  and  should ; 
pass  into  the  cell  without  requiring  any  force ;  and  if  the  workmam 
has  been  correct — viz.,  all  the  cells  turned  true  firom  one  chucking,  i 
the  concaves  of  equal  thickness  and  concentric  with  their  resped 
convex  lenses,  no  errors  of  centering  can  occur.  The  usual  way 
correcting  this  is  by  tilting  the  lenses  in  the  cells,  in  which  they 
cemented  with  Canada  balsam ;  but  at  the  best  this  is  only  to  so 
extent  substituting  one  error  for  another. 

4«4.  New  Formula  for  a  Microscope  ObJeet-GIaM  by  Mr.  WcalM 
— A  pencil  of  rays  exceeding  an  angle  of  40**  fi-om  a  luminous  point  c 
not  be  secured  with  less  than  three  superposed  lenses  of  increasing  fa 
and  diameter,  by  the  use  of  which  combination  rays  beyond  this  angle; 
transmitted,  with  successive  refractions  in  their  course,  towards  the  p 
terior  conjugate  focus.  Until  quite  recently,  each  of  these  separate  len 
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has  been  partly  achromatised  by  its  own  concave  lens  of  flint-glass,  the 
sur£u:e  in  contact  with  the  crown-glass  beiiig  of  the  same  radius,  united 
with  Canada  balsam ;  the  front  lens  has  been  made  a  triple,  the  middle 
a  double,  and  the  back  again  a  triple  achromatic.  This  combination 
therefore  consists  of  eight  lenses,  and  the  rays  in  their  passage  are 
subject  to  errors  arising  from  sixteen  surfaces  of  glass. 

In  the  new  form  there  are  but  ten  surfaces,  and  one  concave  lens 
of  dense  flint  is  used  for  correcting  four  convex  lenses  of  crown-glass. 
As  this  might  at  first  sight  be  considered  inconsistent  with  theory,  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  early  improvements  of  the  microscope  object- 
glass  will  help  to  define  the  conditions.  The  knowledge  of  its  con- 
struction has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  working  opticians ;  and  the 
information  published  on  the  subject  being  scanty,  this  has  probably 
prevented  the  scientific  analyst  from  giving  that  aid  which  might  have 
been  expected. 

Previous  to  the  year  1829  a  few  microscopic  object-glasses  were 
made,  composed  of  three  superposed  achromatic  lenses ;  but  this  com- 
bination appears  to  have  been  used  merely  with  the  intention  of  gaining 
an  increase  of  power,  in  ignorance  of  any  principle,  and  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  angular  aperture. 

At  this  time  the  late  J.  J.  Lister  tried  a  number  of  experiments,  and 
discovered  the  law  of  the  aplanatic  focus,  and  proved  that,  by  separating 
lenses  suitably  corrected,  there  were  one  or  two  positions  in  which  the 
spherical  aberration  was  balanced.  This  was  explained  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1829.  In  the  year  1831  Mr.  Ross 
was  employed  to  construct  the  first  achromatic  object-glass  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  which  performed  "with  a  degree  of 
success  never  anticipated." 

Mr.  Ross  then  discovered  that,  after  he  had  adjusted  the  interval  of 
his  lenses  for  the  aplanatic  focus,  that  position  would  no  longer  be 
correct  if  a  plate  of  thin  glass  was  placed  above  the  object ;  this  focus 
had  then  to  be  sought  in  a  different  plane,  and  the  lenses  brought 
closer  together,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  negative  aberration  caused  by 
covering-glass  of  various  thickness.  From  this  period  the  "  adjustment " 
with  which  all  our  best  object-glasses  are  now  provided  became 
established.  Fig.  17  is  the  form  of  object-glass  used  at  this  time,  con- 
sisting of  three  plano-concave  achromatics,  whose  foci  were  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  i,  2,  3. 

No  greater  angle  than  60°  could  be  obtained  with  this  system  in  an 
}i  objective  (the  highest  power  then  made)  for  reasons  apparent  in  the 
diagram.  The  excessive  depth  of  curvature  of  the  contact-surfaces  of 
the  front  pair  is  unfavourable  for  the  passage  of  the  marginal  rays  ;  the 
softness  of  the  flint-glass  forming  the  first  plane  was  also  objectionable. 
In  the  year  1837  Mr.  Lister  gave  Mr.  Ross  a  diagram  for  an  improved 
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"  eighth,"  having  a  triple  front  lens  in  the  fonn  shown  in  fi^  18. 
this  the  passage  of  extreme   lays  was  &cilitated;  and  in  ordi 


diminish  the  depth  of  curvature,  a  very  dense  glass  was  used,  hai 
specific  gravity  of  4'3S'-  Faraday's  glass,  having  a  density  of  6'^ 
been  previously  tried,  but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  a  difficu 


working  it.     The  polished  surfaces  of  both  these  qualities  of 
glass  speedily  became  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air;  and  thi 
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dense  flint  concave  could  only  be  employed  in  a  triple  combination, 
that  is,  when  cemented  between  two  lenses  of  crown-glass :  this  form 
of  front  was  kept  a  trade  secret,  and  was  not  published  in  any  work 
treating  of  the  optics  of  the  microscope.  The  front  incident  surface  of 
the  flint  of  the  middle  pair  was  made  concave  in  order  to  reduce  the 
depth  of  the  contact ;  and  for  this  reason  only,  as  that  surface  has  but 
little  influence  in  correcting  the  oblique  pencils,  or  in  producing  flatness 
of  field,  and  may  be  a  plane  with  an  equally  good  or  better  result. 
"  Eighths  "  of  this  form  with  angles  of  80°  were  made,  and  remained 
unaltered  till  the  year  1850,  when  larger  apertures  were  called  for,  and 
Mr.  Lister  introduced  the  triple  back  lens. 

The  necessity  for  this  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  in  fig.  18,  which 
shows  that  the  contact-surfaces  of  the  back  achromatic  are  too  deep, 
thus  giving  great  thickness  to  the  lens  and  limiting  its  diameter ;  dense 
flint  would  have  remedied  this  to  some  extent;  but  its  liability  to 
tarnish  rendered  its  use  in  a  pair  objectionable.  The  highest  density  at 
this  time  known,  quite  free  from  this  defect,  was  3 '686.  By  means  of 
the  triple  back,  the  final  corrections  were  rendered  less  abrupt,  a  greater 
porrion  of  the  marginal  rays  could  be  collected,  and  the  aperture  of  an 
"eighth"  was  at  once  brought  up  to  130°  or  more. 

At  this  time  the  author  (Mr.  Wenham)  had  been  making  some 
experiments  in  the  construction  of  an  object-glass  in  the  form  of  fig.  18. 
Mr.  Lister  having  favoured  his  "  eighth  "  with  an  examination,  was  good 
enough  to  communicate  his  late  improvement  of  the  triple  back.  No 
time  was  lost  in  giving  this  a  trial,  the  result  of  which  proved  that 
excessive  negative  aberration  or  over-correction  could  readily  be  com- 
manded with  lenses  of  shallow-contact  curves.  During  these  trials  all 
chromatic  correction  was  obtained  by  alterations  in  the  triple  back ; 
for  it  was  found  that  the  colour-correction  could  not  be  controlled  by 
a  change  in  the  concave  surface  of  the  triple  front,  as  the  negative 
power  of  the  flint  here  appeared  to  be  feeble,  requiring  a  great  difference 
in  radius  to  give  a  trifling  result.  For  this  reason  the  front  concaves 
were  formed  of  very  dense  and  highly  dispersive  flint ;  the  cause  of  this 
was  analysed  by  a  large  diagram,  with  the  passage  of  the  rays  projected 
through  the  combination,  starting  from  the  longest  conjugate  focus  at 
the  back.  This  proved  that  the  rays  from  that  focus  passed  through  the 
concave  flint  of  the  front  nearly  as  a  radius  from  its  centre,  or  in  such 
a  direction  that  its  negative  influence  was  almost  neutralised.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  lens  may  be  achromatic  for  parallel  rays,  and  under- 
corrected  for  divergent  ones.  The  utmost  extent  of  this  condition  was 
apparent  in  the  object-glass  under  consideration. 

This  led  the  author  to  the  idea  of  the  single  front  lens  of  crowti- 
glass,  which  gave  a  fine  result  at  the  first  attempt,  as  the  back  combina- 
tions to  which  it  was  applied  happened  to  have  a  suitable  excess  of 
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negative  or  over-correction  existing  in  the  triple  back  alone,  the  middk 
being  neutral  or  nearly  achromatic.  Still  there  was  a  defect  remaininf 
as  positive  spherical  aberration ;  and  this  was  afterwards  cured  b] 
giving  additional  thickness  to  the  front  lens,  which  is  now  recognised  t 
a  most  essential  element  of  correction.  In  a  "  fifteenth,"  for  instance 
a  difference  of  thickness  of  only  ooz  of  an  inch  will  determine  th 
quality  between  a  good  and  indifferent  glass.  Fig.  ao  represents 
front  lens  suitable  for  bringing  the  back  rays  to  a  focus.  The  dotte 
lines  indicate  the  effect  of  this  difference,  showing  that  with  a  lens  i 
less  thickness  the  marginal  rays  fall  within  the  central,  producing  positii 
aberration  as  the  resulL 

The  single  front  introduced  by  the  author  (Mr.  Wenham)  is  now  use 
by  every  maker :  for  several  years  he  could  not  induce  opticians  1 
change  their  system,  though  challenged  by  a  series  of  high  powos  ca 
structed  on  this  formula  for  the  purpose  of  provir^  its  superiorit 
Fig.  19  represents  the  curves  of  the  first  successful  "eighth "on  ih 
system,  having  an  aperture  of  130",  enlarged  ten  times.  On  tiadi 
the  passage  of  the  marginal  rays  through  the  combination,  it  will  1 
seen  that,  though  the  successive  refractions  arc  nearly  equalised,  ll 
contact-surfaces  of  the  middle  pair  are  somewhat  deep,  though  no  on 
correction  existed  or  was  needed  here,  for  this  would  have  required 
shorter  radius  still  (the  density  of  the  flint  in  this  was  3-686).  If  tli 
pair  of  lenses  was  not  ceniented  with  Canada  balsam,  total  reflectii 
would  take  place  near  the  circumference  of  the  contact  flint  saifat 
cutting  off  the  marginal  rays  at  a,  and  limiting  the  aperture.  It  mig 
be  argued  that  practically  this  would  be  no  disadvantage,  as  these  n 
faces  are  united  with  Canada  balsam,  whose  refraction  is  higher  thi 
the  crown ;  so  that  the  rays  in  this  case  must  proceed  with  very  lid 
deviation.  But  incidences  beyond  the  angle  of  total  reflection  may ' 
considered  detrimental,  as  they  imply  excessive  depth  of  curvature;  d 
can  be  discovered  by  looking  through  the  front  of  an  object-glass  bt 
close  to  the  eye,  any  air-films  in  the  balsam  near  the  edge  of  the  le 
appearing  as  ogmque  black  spots. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1873,  the  author  caused  afi 
object-glasses  to  be  made,  with  a  middle  of  the  form  of  fig.  11,  t 
IJcrformance  of  which  was  very  satisfactory.  In  this  the  extreme  n 
pass  at  more  favourable  incidences,  and  within  the  angle  of  tol 
reflection.     The  upper  lens  is  of  dense  flinL 

When  the  exjicrimenis  on  the  single  front  were  concluded,  and  t 
remarkable  corrective  jxiwer  of  the  triple  back  in  conjunction  therewi 
had  been  proved,  the  next  attempt  was  to  make  the  middle  also  a  siof 
lens,  leaving  the  entire  colour  correction  to  be  performed  by  the  0 
bi-concave  flint  in  the  back.  After  numerous  trials  it  was  found  tl 
though  something  like  over-correction  or  negative  aberration  could 
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obtained  with  the  back,  in  the  degree  requisite  for  balancing  the  under- 
correction  of  the  single  middle  and  front  when  set  at  the  prescribed 
distance  of  the  aplanatic  focus,  yet  by  trial  on  the  mercury  globule  all 
the  results  invariably  displayed  two  separated  colour-rings ;  these  could 
not  be  combined  by  alteration  in  the  radius  of  the  lenses.  By  project- 
ing the  blue  or  red,  or  visible  rays  of  greatest  and  least  refrangibility 
through  the  system,  the  cause  became  apparent  The  left-hand  section 
of  this  object-glass  is  shown  in  fig.  22.  The  rays  from  the  focus  are 
slightly  divided  by  the  first  firont  surface.  On  emerging  from  the  back 
the  separation  is  increased ;  the  red  ray  (r)  is  outwards,  and  the  more 
refirangible  or  blue  ray  (d)  inwards.  Next,  the  divergence  of  these  two 
rays  is  extended  by  the  middle  single  lens.  The  following  crown  lens 
extends  the  angle  of  divergence  so  far  that  the  flint  lens  of  the  back 
triple  cannot  recombine  them ;  and  they  emerge  at  two  distinct  zones, 
shown  by  the  practical  test  of  the  "artificial  star"  or  light-spot  reflected 
from  a  mercury  globule,  viewed  within  and  without  the  focus. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  rays  at  their  final  emergence  can  be 
so  refracted  as  to  project  the  blue  outwards.  A  crossing-point  would 
then  occur  at  a  fixed  conjugate  focus  in  the  body  of  the  microscope,  at 
which  all  rays  would  be  combined,  and  if  this  focus  was  adjusted  to 
that  of  the  eyepiece,  achromatism  and  final  correction  would  be  the 
result  But  to  meet  the  various  conditions  occurring  in  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  the  conjugate  focus  constantly  alters  in  position,  this  being 
affected  by  every  change  of  eyepiece,  length  of  tube,  or  adjustment  for 
thickness  of  cover ;  therefore  a  correction  for  a  fixed  point  cannot  be 
maintained  Achromatism  in  the  microscope  object-glass,  like  that  of 
other  perfectly  corrected  optical  combinations,  must  be  the  reunion  of 
the  rays  of  the  spectrum  close  to  the  final  emergent  surface  of  the 
system.  The  remedy  suggested  by  these  experiments  appeared  to  be 
in  a  transposition,  that  is,  in  placing  the  over-corrected  triple  in  the 
middle  of  the  entire  object-glass ;  this  would  at  once  cause  a  con- 
vergence of  the  blue  and  red  rays.  A  single  lens  of  longer  focus 
at  the  back  would  then  bring  these  rays  parallel  at  the  point  of  final 
emergence. 

By  projection  in  a  diagram,  this  condition  was  apparently  realized. 
The  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  (density  3*686)  was  taken  by  the 
refractive  index  176  of  line  H  in  the  blue  ray  of  the  spectrum,  and  170 
of  the  line  B  in  the  red  ray.  The  refraction  of  the  corresponding  rays 
in  the  crown  (density  2*44)  was  i'53  H  and  i'5i  B.  With  these  indices 
the  rays  are  traced  in  fig.  22.  The  radii  in  the  right-hand  half  section 
are  these  of  an  "  eighth "  of  the  new  form  drawn  about  1 5  times  the 
size  of  the  original  The  single  front  is  of  the  usual  form,  as  this  is 
much  alike  in  all  cases.  The  radius  or  focus  of  the  single  plano-convex 
back  is  about  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  front,  and  the  focus  of 
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the  middle  (triple)  three  times.  The  passage  *^^  the  blue  md  red 
at  the  extreme  of  the  pencil  is  shown  in  coi»  f  ^'  mtb  the  preced 
the  separation  from  the  same  &ont  being  alike. 


■i'he  inner  and  outer,  or  blue  and  red  rays,  after  passing  the  fint 
surface  of  the  triple  middle,  meet  the  concaves  of  the  flint,  which  refiad 
the  blue  ray=  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  red,  and  cause  them  to  coo- 
vei^e  (instead  of  diverging,  as  in  the  opposing  half  diagram),  so  thtt  u 
their  exit  from  the  triple  they  meet  and  would  cross,  effecting  what 
is  known  as  "  over- correction ;"  but  this  is  so  balanced  and  readjnited 
by  the  single  back  of  crown-glass  that  the  rays  are  finally  united,  and 
emerge  in  a  state  of  parallelism.  This  form  of  object-glass  is  suhibk 
for  the  high  powers,  or  such  as  have  a  cover  adjustment,  vit,  &am  dte 
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•*  J^-inch  "  upwards ;  perfect  colour-correction  is  equally  to  be  obtained 
in  all  of  them. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
tiigher  branches  of  optical  mathematics,  why  the  above  result  should 
tiave  been  worked  out  entirely  by  diagrams.  But  it  has  been  found  such 
I  difficult  task  to  calculate  the  passage  of  the  two  rays  of  greatest  and 
least  refrangibility  through  a  combination  having  sixteen  surfaces  of 
;lass  of  three  different  densities  and  refractions,  that  even  first-class 
nathematicians  have  hitherto  shrunk  from  the  attempt. 

Diagrams,  however,  are  surprisingly  accurate  in  their  capability  of 
indicating  causes  and  results  in  the  microscope  and  object-glass;  for 
:hese  lenses  are  minute,  with  deep  curves  and  abrupt  refractions ;  so 
that  if  the  projection  is  worked  out  some  fifty  times  the  size  of  the 
original,  small  errors  can  be  detected  The  work  should  be  commenced 
It  the  back  from  a  long  conjugate  focus,  which  not  being  a  constant 
distance,  may  be  taken  as  very  near  to  parallelism.  The  high  powers 
ill  have  the  means  of  correction  within  this  distance,  and  perform  better 
with  a  long  posterior  focus  than  with  a  very  short  one.  The  relative 
indices  for  the  two  or  more  rays  should  be  marked  on  a  large  pair  of 
proportional  compasses,  the  long  limb  representing  the  sine  of  the 
ingle  of  incidence,  and  the  short  one  that  of  refraction.  Both  the 
sines  ought  to  be  set  off  in  a  diagram  behind,  and  neither  of  them  in 
front  of  the  ray  in  course  of  projection ;  this  leaves  the  way  clear,  with 
the  least  confusion  of  lines. 

At  the  same  time  a  second  or  counterpart  diagram  should  be  at 
liand,  to  which  the  rays  only  are  transferred  as  soon  as  their  direction  is 
ascertained ;  with  these  precautions  a  mistake  is  scarcely  possible. 

Now  it  is  hoped  that  some  improvements  may  be  effected  by  this 
investigation,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  attained  in  the  combination, 
in  which  we  have  two  single  lenses  of  crown,  whose  foci  bear  a  definite 
proportion  to  each  other ;  while  all  the  corrections  are  performed  by  one 
concave  of  dense  flint,  the  acting  condition  of  which  is  not  altered  by 
the  influence  of  any  other  concaves  acting  in  the  combination,  and 
hitherto  taking  a  share  of  the  duty.  This  one  flint  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered singly  as  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  system  in  reference  to  the 
::orrection  of  the  rays  entering  and  leaving. 

This  memoir  is  of  necessity  incomplete,  for  want  of  definite  in- 
formation concerning  the  optical  properties  of  various  kinds  of  glass. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  been  published  since  Fraunhofer's  Table, 
:x>ntaining  the  refractive  indices  for  each  of  the  seven  primary  colour- 
lines  of  the  spectrum  for  ten  kinds  of  glass.  Great  advance  has  been 
efiected  since  that  date  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass,  a  most 
complete  collection  of  which,  of  every  variety,  has  been  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Ros^,  up  to  the  present  date.   Selected  si:>ecimens  from  this  will 
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be  worked  into  prisms,  and  the  relative  spectra  mapped  out  by  the 
Fraunhofer  lines,  Ic^ng,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  discovery  of  a  combinatioii 
of  crown  and  flint  glass  which  shall  be  free  from  secondaiy  spectrum  01 
absolutely  achromatic  ("  Proc.  Roya!  Soc,"  No.  141,  1873). 

40S.  Note  on  MooutliiK  Lcumb  by  Mr.  Rwlft. — The  tool  best  suited 
for  mounting  the  lenses  in  their  cells  is  shown  in  the  accompanyii^ 
engraving ;  this  can  be  worked  with  a  drill  bow,  or  can  be  made  to  act 


with  the  foot,  in  the  way  of  an  ordinary  lathe,  which  is  preferable,  as  it 
leaves  both  hands  at  liberty  for  manipulating  with  the  slide-rest  canying 
the  cutter.  The  slide-rest,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  engraving,  is  of  a 
very  simple  construction ;  the  two  milled-heads,  marked  AA,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  cutter  to  the  diameter  of  a  cell  required  to 
receive  the  lenses.  These  screws  act  in  opposite  directions  upon  a 
dove-tail  slide,  moving  nt  right  angles  to  the  mandril  of  the  lathe.  B  is 
a  bar  of  metal,  about  6  inches  long, 
upon  which  the  cutter  is  fixed.  TIus 
bar  is  planed  out  /\  shape,  and  bean 
upon  two  supports  of  similar  form.  By 
this  means  a  sliding  motion  is  ob- 
tained, in  a  direct  line  with  the  ans  of 
I  the  mandril,  upon  which  the  object- 
cell  is  screwed.  By  moving  the  milled- 
head  screw  in  fig.  24,  the  point  of  which 
bears  against  a  stop,  any  depth  of  cut 
required  for  the  combin;Uions  can  be 
■  obtained.  The  bar  B,  Ifig.  J3,  when 
in  use,  must  be  held 
fitting,  and  pushed  along  until  the  cut  ceases  by  the  point  i 


head  s 


*f  coming  in  contact  with  the  stop  before  mentil 
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the  required  depth  of  the  cell  can  easily  be  obtained.  It  is  best,  before 
proceeding  to  mount  the  combinations  in  their  cells,  to  see  that  the 
mount  takes  a  good  bearing  against  the  chuck  in  which  it  is  screwed. 
If  this  precaution  is  not  taken  it  often  happens,  after  the  objective  is 
nearly  finished,  that  the  lenses  first  mounted  are  found  to  run  untrue, 
owing  to  the  main  screw  of  the  mount  taking  a  fresh  bearing  by  the 
continued  screwing  and  unscrewing  it  off  and  on  the  lathe.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  T-rest,  D,  is  used  in  addition  to  the  slide  rest.  This  is 
handy  for  making  chucks  for  turning  out  the  back  of  the  cells,  &c  A 
rib  is  seen  under  the  frame  or  base  of  the  lathe  by  which  it  is  held  in 
the  vice.  If  worked  by  the  foot,  a  wheel  treadle  can  be  easily  fixed 
underneath  the  board  to  which  the  vice  is  bolted. 
.  The  two  following  sections  have  been  also  furnished  by  Mr.  Swift. 
409.  Fommlm  for  a  Qumrter-lnch  Objective  of  Elffhty-five  Decrees 
•f  Aperture,  the  Curves  of  which  are  irlven  in  Radius. — i.  Back  triple 
combination.  Curve  of  back  surface  of  crown  lens,  •525.  Contact 
surface,  '225.  Contact  surface  of  lower  crown  lens,  1*500,  Incident 
surface,  '^9'  Working  diameter  of  back  crown,  '325.  Incident  crown 
working  diameter,  '34.  These  lenses  must  be  worked  up  to  a  sharp 
edge  at  the  above  diameters,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  requisite 
thickness  of  the  lenses,  which,  in  all  optical  combinations  of  this 
description,  is  the  only  method  by  which  it  can  be  readily  effected 
without  the  necessity  of  dismounting  the  lens  from  the  lathe  or  stick  on 
which  it  is  ground,  to  gauge  its  thickness  by  means  of  a  master-gauge. 
The  finished  diameter  of  these  lenses  is  '315.  Thickness  of  edge  of 
flint  at  this  diameter,  '080.  The  middle  combination  of  this  objective 
is  composed  of  two  lenses, — a  double  convex  crown  of  '225,  of  equal 
curves,  and  a  plano-concave  flint.  These,  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  the 
back  combination,  are  cemented  together.  The  working  diameter  of 
the  crown  lens  is  '27,  when  worked  to  a  sharp  edge,  as  before  described, 
the  finished  diameter  being  '26.  Thickness  of  edge  of  flint,  when 
reduced  to  the  finished  diameter,  must  be  '070.  The  front  glass  is 
a  plano-convex  crown  lens  of  '115  radius,  which  is  worked  to  a  half 
sphere ;  its  diameter,  therefore,  being  equal  to  double  its  radius.  The 
combinations  of  this  objective,  together  with  the  front  lens,  are  set  in 
their  cells  against  shoulders,  which  renders  the  setting  or  centering  of  the 
lenses,  after  a  little  practice,  a  very  easy  operation.  The  cell,  carrying 
the  front  lens  for  convenience  of  adjustment,  is  best  screwed  to  a  piece 
of  triplet-drawn  tube,  which  can  be  made  to  fit  over  the  cylindrical  part 
to  which  the  back  and  middle  cells  are  screwed.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  proper  point  of  adjustment  on  mercury  can  be  readily  obtained,  by 
shortenmg  the  plain  end  of  the  tube  fitting  until  the  diffraction  rings 
become  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  focus  of  the  objective.  The  curves 
of  this  objective  are  computed  to  suit  a  density  of  flint  3*9646,  crown 
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2-540.  This  flint  and  crown  glass  is  made  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of 
Birmingham,  and  can  be  obtained  from  their  agents,  Messrs.  Claudet 
and  Houghton,  High  Holbom,  or  of  Mr.  Jackson,  Glass  Waidioosc^ 
Oxford  Street,  who  will  supply  it  by  order,  in  sheets  of  suitable  thick- 
ness, thus  saving  the  necessity  and  expense  of  slitting. 

409.  Fttramlm  for  Oae-la^  mnecttre  of  Tweatj-flire  Begrect  tf 
Aperture,  the  Carres  of  wU^  are  slTea  la  Badlw. — The  posterior  or 
back  of  this  objective  is  composed  of  a  triple  combination.  The  front  or 
anterior  b  a  plano-convex  crown  lens  and  a  meniscus  flint  The  curve 
of  the  back  surface  of  the  posterior  crown  lens  is  76.  The  curve  of 
the  next  two  surfaces  is  "525.  Contact  surface  of  incident  crown  3*25. 
Incident  or  outside  surface,  2*5.  The  back  surfisice  of  the  posterior 
crown  should  be  worked  8-ioths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  insure 
accuracy  of  figure.  Previous  to  grinding  the  contact  surface  of  this  lens, 
the  diameter  must  be  reduced  to  '615,  then  worked  to  a  sharp  edge, 
which  will  give  the  thickness  required  for  this  lens.  The  working 
diameter  of  the  incident  plate  is  9-ioths.  This,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  be  ground  to  a  sharp  edge,  as  before  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  required  thickness.  The  best  method  for  an  amateur 
to  adopt  would  be  to  work  the  lens  on  a  hard  pitch  pallet  one  inch 
or  less  in  length.  The  lens  is  not  so  liable  to  tilt  in  working  in  the 
tool  as  it  would  be  if  the  ordinary  length  of  stick  employed  for  this 
purpose  were  used.  This  method  also  applies  to  the  shallow  sur- 
face of  the  flint.  Diameter  of  the  posterior  lenses  when  finished  b 
5-ioths ;  thickness  of  edge  of  flint  at  this  diameter  will  be  i-ioth  of  in 
inch.  Back  surface  of  anterior  flint  is  '41.  Next  two,  or  contact 
surfaces,  '21.  Working  diameter  of  front  crown,  4-ioths.  Finished 
diameter  '38.  Thickness  of  anterior  flint,  at  the  finished  diameter, 
measuring  from  back  surface  to  front  edge,  •125.  Separation  between 
the  lenses  is  7-ioths.     Density  of  flint,  3*64.     Density  of  crown,  2*540. 
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AND 


MICROSCOPICAL    MANIPULATION 


All  who  desire  to  become  practically  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  and  to  learn  how  to  observe,  are  strongly  recommended  to 
submit  to  the  routine  which  a  conscientious  performance  of  the  experi- 
ments given  in  the  following  Tables  necessarily  involves.  The  author 
is  fiilly  persuaded  that  the  patient  prosecution  of  the  course  recom 
mended  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  microscopical  enquiry,  which  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  acquire  so  readily  by  reading,  or  indeed  by  any  other  plan. 
Each  table  will  require  from  two  to  three  hours. 
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TABLE   I. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  FOR  OBSERVATION. — DRAWING  AND 

MEASURING  OBJECTS. 

1.  Arrange  the  microscope  for  examining  objects  by  transmitted  light — 
§  S4,  p.  29,  pL  XIII,  fig.  I,  p.  22. 

2.  Examine  the  objects  upon  the  slide*  with  the  inch,  and  afterwards 
with  the  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass,  using  first  the  shallow,  and 
afterwards  the  deep  eye-piece. — $§  4,  B,  •,  p.  7,  pL  I,  figs.  3,  4,  7. 

3.  Arrange  the  mirror  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  of  light  may  pass 
through  the  object  in  a  direct  course  or  obliquely. — §  !•,  p.  11, 
pL  VI,  fig.  6,  p.  14. 

4.  Examine  the  same  object  under  the  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass 
with  the  achromatic  condenser,  and  afterwards  without  the  use  of 
this  instrument — §  »1,  p.  30,  pi.  XV,  fig.  2,  p.  26. 

5.  Draw  upon  paper  some  of  the  objectst  on  the  slide.— §  41,  p.  31. 

a.  Judging  of  the  size  of  the  paper  by  the  eye  alone. 

b.  By  placing  the  paper  on  a  level  with  the  stage. 

c.  By  measuring  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  p.  355. 

d.  With  the  aid  of  the  neutral  tint-glass  reflector. — §  44,  pL  XVII, 
fig.  4,  P-  34- 

6.  Ascertain  the  diameter  of  the  objects  upon  the  slide  {  using  the  inch 
object-glass  and  stage  micrometer  divided  to  looths  of  an  inch,  with 
the  aid  of  the  neutral  tint-glass  reflector. — §  44,  p.  33,  S  •>»  94, 
p.  43,  pi.  XVII,  figs.  7,  8 ;  pi.  XV,  fig.  4,  p.  26. 

7.  What  are  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  two  French  and  English  object- 
glasses  on  the  table  ?  || — §  cs,  p.  44. 

a.  With  the  shallow  eye-piece. 

b.  With  the  deep  eye-piece. 

8.  Measure  the  angles  of  the  crystals  If  upon  the  slide. — §  S««,  p.  218  \ 
pi.  LVI,  figs.  6,  7,  8,  p.  218. 

*  Scales  from  the  wing  of  a  butterfly, 
f  Tracheae  from  a  caterpillar. 
X  Fragments  of  human  hair. 
French  quarter  and  one  inch. — English  quarter  and  one  inch. 
IT  Crystals  of  cholesterine. 
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TABLE   II. 

EXAMINATION    OF   OBJECTS   BY  DIRECT  OR   REFLECTED   LIGHT, 
TRANSMITTED    LIGHT,   AND   POLARISED    LIGHT. 

9.  Examine  the  objects  upon  the  slide*  and  carefully  note  the  different 
appearances  produced  by  examining  them : — 

1.  By  reflected  light  as  opaque  objects  employing 

a.  The  bull's-eye  condenser. — §  21.  pi.  XVI,  figs.  2,  4,  p.  28. 

b.  The  Lieberkuhn  and  a  stop. — §  30,  pi.  XV,  fig.  i,  p.  26. 

2.  By  transmitted  lights  employing 

a.  Direct  rays. 

b.  Oblique  rays.— PL  XIII,  fig,  i,p.  22. 

3.  By  polarised  light, 

a.  Employing  the  polariser  and  analyser  only. — §  23,  pi.  XVII, 
figs.  I,  2,  p.  34. 

b.  After  placing  beneath  the  object  a  plate  of  selenite. 

TO.  Examine  some  of  the  same  crystals  in  different  media,  as  described 
in  §§  136  to  143,  pi.  XXIII,  p.  80. 

a.  In  air. — §  i4i,  p.  86. 

b.  In  water. — §  142. 

c.  In  turpentine,  oil,  or  Canada  balsam. — §  143. 

1 1.  Examine  the  different  appearance  of  the  globules  of  potato-starch, 
and  pollen  grains  from  different  plants  in  air,  water,  and  Canada 
balsam. 

1 2.  Examine  some  minute  globules  of  mercury  illuminated  by  reflected 
Ught,  imder  a  half-inch  object-glass. 

13.  Notice  the  microscopical  characters  of  air-bubbles  and  oil-globulest 
and  examine  them  by  reflected  and  by  transmitted  light. — §  131, 
pL  XXIII,  figs.  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  p.  80. 

14.  Follow  the  directions  given  in  pp.  81,  82,  83,  for  the  examination 
of  common  objects. 


*  Spherical  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  starch  globules, 
f  Small  air-bubbles  can  be  obtained  by  shaking  a  little  gum-water  in  a  bottle.     A 
drop  may  then  be  placed  upon  a  glass  slide.     Milk  affords  oil-globules  in  abundance. 

2    K 
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TABLE  III. 

ON   MAKING  CELLS   FOR   PRESERVING  MICROSCOPICAL   SPECIMENS. 

15.  Make  a  paper  cell  and  attach  it  to  the  glass  slide — §  114,  p.  7a 

16.  Make  a  thin  cell  with  the  aid  of  marine  glue,  and  another  with 
tinfoil. — §§  111,  118,  p.  70. 

1 7.  Make  some  square  thin  cells  of  Brunswick  black,  and  some  circular 
cells  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Shadbolt's  apparatus. — §  116,  p.  7O1 
pi.  XX,  fig.  5,  p.  54, 

18.  Cut  some  squares  of  thin  glass,  with  the  writing  diamond. — §  lit, 
p.  71. 

19.  Cut  some  circular  pieces  of  thin  glass,  using  the  brass  circles.— 
§  119,  p.  71,  pi.  XX,  figs.  6,  8,  9,  p.  54. 

20.  Make  some  thin  glass  cells  in  the  manner  directed  in  §§  124,  US| 
p.  72,  pi.  XXI,  fig.  3,  p.  76,  and  when  complete,  grind  the  upper 
surface  upon  the  emery  slab,  fig.  6. 

21.  Cut  with  the  glazier's  diamond  some  slips  of  glass,  three  inches  by 
one  inch,  for  slides. — §  119,  p.  71,  pi.  XX,  fig.  6,  p.  54. 

22.  Make  a  cell  of  thick  glass  in  the  manner  described  in  §§  1%%  ilS, 
p.  74,  pi.  XXI,  figs.  5  to  9,  p.  76.     PI.  XXII,  figs.  3,  4,  p.  78. 

23.  Make  a  deep  cell  of  gutta-percha.  The  gutta-percha  must  be 
softened  in  hot  water  and  then  moulded  upon  some  object  the  size 
of  the  required  cell. — §  isi,  p.  75. 
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TABLE    IV. 

ON   MAKING  MINUTE   DISSECTIONS. — CUTTING  THIN   SECTIONS  OF 
TISSUES   FOR   MICROSCOPICAL   EXAMINATION. 

24.  Trace  the  nerves  in  the  portion  of  tissue  on  the  table.*  Pin  it  out 
on  a  loaded  cork,  and  dissect  it  beneath  the  surface  of  water  with 
the  aid  of  a  strong  light  condensed  upon  it  by  the  large  bulUs-eye 
condenser  in  the  manner  directed  in  §  144,  p.  91,  pi.  XXII,  figs. 

4,  5.  P-  78. 

25.  Cut  some  very  thin  sections  of  the  different  soft  tissues  upon  the 
table. t — §  141,  p.  92. 

a.  Using  the  scissors. — PI.  XIX,  figs.  5,  6,  7. 

b.  Using  the  double-edged  knife. — PI.  XVIII,  figs.  8,  9,  10. 

c.  Using  Valentin's  knife. — PI.  XIX,  figs,  i,  2. 

All  these  instruments  must  be  well  wetted  before  the  section  is 
removed. — §  141. 

26.  Place  some  small  pieces  of  tissue  in  the  compressorium  and  dissect 
them  under  the  microscope  in  the  manner  described  in  §  149,  p.  96, 
pL  XXV,  figs.  3,  4,  p.  92. 

27.  Make  some  thin  sections  of  wood  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  section 
cutter  alluded  to  in  §  156,  p.  99,  pi.  XXV,  fig.  6,  p.  92. 

28.  Place  some  of  the  sections  of  pith  or  bone  in  thin  cells,  cover  them 
with  thin  glass,  and  then  let  them  be  preserved  as  dry  objects. — 
§§  141,  iss,  pp.  86,  97. 

29.  Ascertain  the  effect  of  the  different  preservative  solutions  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  sections  in  the  microscope. — §§  99  to  its,  p.  64. 
Place  some  of  the  sections  which  have  been  allowed  to  soak  for  half- 
an-hour  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  to  be  preserved  in  thin  glass 
cells,  and  apply  the  thin  glass  cover,  obser\ing  the  precautions 
detailed  in  pp.  82,  136.  Remove  the  fluid  outside  (with  the  help  of 
blotting  paper),  and  anoint  the  edge  with  Brunswick  black,  which 
must  be  applied  with  a  small  brush. 

30.  Make  a  thin  section  of  the  injected  tissue  on  the  table  and  pre- 
serve it  in  glycerine,  or  in  gelatine  and  glycerine. — §§  too,  105, 106, 
p.  64.  Dry  another  section  and  mount  it  in  Canada  balsam. — 
§  148,  p.  88. 

For  directions  for  the  preparation    and  examination  of   various 
tissues,  seey^,  138  to  151. 

*  The  skin  or  muscular  tissue  of  any  small  animal,  a  part  of  a  frog. 
+  A  piece  of  tendon,  cartilage,  kidney,  and  liver  of  a  sheep.     These  may  be 
easily  obtained  of  the  butcher. 

^  'ft.  1 
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TABLE   V. 

KIDNEY. — MUSCULAR   FIBRE. — PIG*S   SKIN. — PITH. — WOOD. — SPIRAL 

VESSELS. — VALLISNERIA. 

31.  Make  thin  sections  of  the  sheep's  kidney  upon  the  table,  and  after 
washing  them,  subject  them  to  examination  with  the  inch,  and 
afterwards  with  the  quarter.  Some  may  be  examined  in  water  and 
others  in  glycerine,  one  section  should  be  mounted  in  the  mixture 
of  gelatine  and  glycerine. — §  106,  p.  67.  Observe  the  different 
characters  of  the  tubes  in  the  central  and  in  the  cortical  portions  of 
the  organ,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  the  following  structures  :— 
Epithelium,  basement  membrane  of  the  tubes,  Malpighian  bodies,  and 
capillary  vessels  lying  between  the  tubes,  p.  162.  The  arrangement  of 
the  vessels  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  an  injected  speci- 
men.—Table  VII. 

32.  Take  a  very  small  fragment  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  skate  or 
eel,  and  after  tearing  it  up  with  needles,  moisten  it  with  water,  and 
cover  it  with  thin  glass.  Endeavour  to  find  elementary  fibres  in 
which  the  tube  of  sarcolemma  remains  entire  while  the  sarcous  tissue 
within  is  ruptured. — §§  219,  224,  p.  142,  pi.  XXXIV,  fig.  3,  p.  146. 

33.  The  portion  of  pig's  skin  on  the  table  has  been  allowed  to  dry  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Thin  transverse  sections  are  to  be  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  subsequently  moistened  with  water.  In  this 
manner  a  very  thin  section  may  be  obtained,  which  soon  regains  its 
normal  appearance.  It  may  be  mounted  in  any  of  the  preSenratire 
fluids  before  alluded  to. — §  150,  p.  97. 

34.  Cut  thin  sections  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  of  the  eye  which  have 
been  allowed  to  dry  after  having  been  pinned  out  on  a  board ;  soak 
them  in  a  drop  of  water  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  and  examine 
them  first  with  an  inch  object-glass  and  afterwards  with  a  quarter.— 

§  iBO,  p.  97. 

35.  Cut  a  thin  section  of  the  pith  of  the  rush  and  examine  it  as  a  dry 
object ;  afterwards  place  it  in  fluid.  Observe  the  air  within  many 
of  the  cells, 

36.  Demonstrate  the  circulation  in  the  cells  of  vallisneria  spiralis.— 
§  2G3,  p.  198,  pi.  XLVI,  figs.  6,  7. 

37.  Wash  some  pieces  of  the  sea-weed  in  plain  water,  and  preserve 
some  of  them  in  glycerine,  and  others  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  p.  68. 
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TABLE   VI. 

MAKING  THIN  SECTIONS  OF  BONE  AND  HAIR,  AND  MOUNTING  THEM  IN 
CANADA  BALSAM. — MOUNTING  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  INSECTS. — 
SEPARATION    OF   DEPOSITS    FROM    FLUIDS. 

38.  Cut  some  thin  sections  of  dry  bone  with  the  saw  and  grind  them  to 
the  required  degree  of  tenuity,  by  rubbing  upon  a  fine  oil  stone,  or 
between  the  hones.     Water,  but  not  oil,  is  to  be  used. — §  isa, 

P-  97 ;  §  »18»  p.  141- 

39.  Up>on  microscopical  examination  they  will  be  found  covered  with 

numerous  scratches,  which  must  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  sections 
upon  a  dry  hone,  and  afterwards  upon  a  piece  of  good  plate-glass. — 
§  isa,  p.  97. 

40.  When  the  sections  of  bone  are  sufficiently  smooth,  mount  one  of 
them  at  once  in  balsam,  and  treat  another  section  with  turpentine 
before  immersing  it  in  the  balsam.  Compare  the  different  micro- 
scopical characters  of  these  two  specimens,  p.  89. 

41.  Cut  some  thin  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  hair,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given,  and  examine  them  under  the  quarter  of 
an  inch  object-glass.  These  may  be  washed  in  water  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam. — ^§  iss,  p.  98. 

42.  After  drying  several  portions  of  the  insects  in  a  capsule  over  the 
water-bath  (claws,  antennae,  wings,  eyes,  spiracles),  moisten  them 
with  turpentine  and  mount  them  in  Canada  balsam. — §§  143,  S44, 
S4S,  S46,  pp.  167,  168. 

43.  After  the  deposit  suspended  in  the  fluid  in  the  conical  glass  has 
subsided,*  a  portion  is  to  be  removed  with  the  pipette  and  placed 
in  a  cell,  or  in  the  animalcule  cage,  for  examination. — §  1S9,  p.  100, 
pi.  XXVI,  fig.  3. 

44.  The  fluid  may  then  be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  or  by 
placing  the  slide  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  pi.  XXIV, 
fig.  5,  p.  88,  and  the  residue  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

45.  Subject  to  examination,  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass, 
some  of  the  infusoria  and  other  organisms,  in  the  specimen  of  the 
water  on  the  table,  t — p.  186. 


*  Small  marine  shells,  sand,  &c. 

t  Water  containing  a  few  small  pieces  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  warm  light  place  for  several  days. 
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TABLE  VII. 

OF   INJECTING  WITH  OPAQUE  AND  TRANSPARENT   MATERIAL. PRUSSIAN 

BLUE   FLUID   FOR   INJECTION. 

46.  Arrange  the  injecting  apparatus  conveniently  (§  16S,  p.  162)  and 
proceed  to  inject  the  artery  supplying  the  eye-ball  of  the  ox's  eye  on 
the  table,  with  size  and  chromate  of  lead. — §§  169,  Hi,  p.  105  j 
f  186,  p.  14. 

47.  JSye. — Introduce  the  pipe  into  the  vessel  running  close  to  the  large 
optic  nerve,  and  tie  it  carefully,  observing  the  precautions  detailed 
in  p.  115.  The  eye  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  warm  water  until 
warm  through,  and  the  injecting  material  prepared  in  the  manner 
described ;  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  melted  size  and  strained  immedi- 
ately before  use.  When  the  injection  is  complete  the  eye  is  to  be 
placed  in  cold  water.  Should  it  become  very  much  distended  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  injection  within  it,  a  puncture  may  be  made 
in  the  cornea,  which  will  permit  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  then  the  vessels  may  be  more  completely  injected. — §  IM, 
p.  114. 

48.  Prepare  some  Prussian  blue  injection  fluid. — §  1I8,  p.  109.  The 
fluid  should  contain  no  visible  deposit  Prepare  some  finer  in- 
jecting fluid,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  p.  363,  and  inject 

49.  Irog, — Insert  an  injecting  pipe  into  the  aorta  of  the  frog  in  the 
manner  described  in  §  186,  and  slowly  inject  the  fluid.  Another 
frog  is  to  be  injected  with  the  finer  injecting  fluid,  p.  363. 

50.  The  specimens  having  been  completely  injected  portions  may  be 
submitted  to  microscopical  examination. — §  sia,  p.  136. 

51.  The  globe  of  the  eye  may  be  opened  and  portions  of  the  following 
tissues  removed  with  scissors : — ciliary  processes  situated  behind  the 
iris,  the  retina  (the  most  internal  of  the  membranes  within  the 
globe),  the  ^//^r^/V/ (external  to  the  delicate  retina).  These,  after 
having  been  carefully  washed  in  water,  may  be  submitted  to  exami- 
nation in  fluid  with  the  inch  object-glass. 

The  ciliary  processes  and  the  choroid  require  to  be  well  washed 
in  order  to  remove  the  black  pigment  with  which  they  are  covered. 

52.  Portions  of  the  lung  and  intestines  of  the  frog  may  be  removed, 
and  after  being  well  washed,  may  be  submitted  to  examinatioD. 
These  are  to  be  examined  by  transmitted  light,  and  may  be  placed 
in  glycerine.  The  inch  object-glass  should  be  employed  ia  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  the  quarter. 


\ 
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TABLE   VIII. 

ON   PREPARING  AND  MOUNTING    MINERALOGICAL  SPECIMENS   FOR 
MICROSCOPIC   EXAMINATION.       BY   MR.    F.   RUTLEY. 

53.  Grind  down  and  mount  a  thin  section  of  marble  (ordinary  marblC;. 
such  as  is  used  for  chimney-pieces),  §  2e%  pp.  212,  215.* 

54.  Examine  by  trans,  light  and  by  refi.  light,  and  note  cleavage  planes.- 

55.  Examine  it  by  polarised  light,  p.  220,  and  note  the  twinning  bands. 

56.  Grind  down  and  mount  a  section  of  basalt  containing  felspar  crys- 
tals, visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  examine  it  by  transmitted  light. 
The  dark  crystals  or  patches  may  be  magnetite,  titaniferous  iron,, 
pyrites,  or  pseudomorphs  after  felspars,  augite,  olivine,  &c.,  p.  233. 

57.  Examine  by  transmitted  light,  during  the  revolution  of  a  NicoUs 
prism,  beneath  the  stage,  no  analyser  being  used.  Note  the  di- 
chroism  of  any  hornblende  that  may  be  present,  or  that  of  any  crystals 
or  plates  of  magnesian  mica,  if  cut  transversely  to  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axis.  Note,  also,  the  general  absence  of  dichroism  in  the 
augite,  and  if  any  good  transverse  sections  of  crystals  of  that  mineral 
be  present,  measure  the  angles  of  the  prism,  either  by  means  of  a 
goniometer  or  by  the  camera  and  a  protractor.  Note  the  rough 
surfaces  of  any  olivine  crystals  and  their  rounded  angles. 

58.  Adjust  the  analyser  and  observe  the  twin  banding  in  the  felspar 
cr}'stals  (Plagioclase).  Note  whether  any  of  the  augite  or  olivine 
crystals,  p.  227,  exhibit  a  pieced  structure,  by  polarised  light ;  if  so, 
they  are  probably  pseudomorphs.  If  they  be  of  serpentine,  observe 
the  neutral  tints  in  which  they  polarise. 

59.  Examine  a  smoothly-ground  chip  of  the  same  rock  to  ascertain- 
the  nature  of  the  opaque  matter.  For  this  purpose,  a  bulFs-eye  con- 
denser or  a  silver  reflector  may  be  used ;  if  the  surfaces  look  brassy 
and  tolerably  bright,  pyrites,  or  copper  pyrites  is  probably  present. 
Test  the  substance  by  isolating  a  small  fragment  of  it,  and  examining 
it  before  the  blow-pipe. 

60.  Scrape  out  a  little  of  the  supposed  serpentine  from  the  rock  and 
examine  it  for  magnesia. 

61.  If  magnetite  be  suspected,  hold  a  chip  of  the  rock  near  a  magnetic 
needle,  keeping  a  sheet  of  paper  between  it  and  the  mouth  and 
nose,  so  that  the  breath  may  not  cause  any  deflection. 

62.  Note  the  forms  of  the  sections  of  magnetite,  which  vary  with  the 
directions  in  which  they  have  been  cut  through  the  crystal. 

*  During  the  grinding  of  the  sections  they  should  be  frequently  washed  and. 
examined  with  a  lens.  The  different  forms  of  any  imbedded  crystals  should  be  care- 
fully noted,  the  hardness  of  doubtful  minerals  tested  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and  re* 
agents  applied  if  necessary.  The  facilities  offered  for  the  application  of  such  simple 
tests  b  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  student  derives  from  preparing  his  own 
sections. 
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TABLE    IX. 


ON   EXAMINING  AND  MOUNTING    MINERALS    FOR  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

BY   MR.    F.    RUTLEY. 

63.  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  granite.  Observe  the  strong  di 
matic  polarisation  of  the  quartz,  and  the  darkness  which  ensues  ii 
transverse  section  of  a  quartz  crystal  when  the  Nicols  are  cross 
Note,  also,  the  twinning  of  the  felspars,  the  orthoclase  present 
only  two  twin  lamellae  (Carlsbad  type),  while  any  plagioclase  ayst 
which  may  be  present  show  numerous  bands. 

64.  Examine  the  quartz  under  a  quarter  inch  objective,  to  ascertain  1 
presence  or  absence  of  minute  cavities,  and  note  their  nature,  ai 
if  containing  fluid,  the  relative  size  of  the  cavity,  as  compared  w 
that  of  the  bubble,  §  ail,  p.  235. 

65.  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  hornblende  schist,  syenite,  or  diori 
and  examine  it  under  the  microscope  during  the  rapid  revolution 
the  polarising  prism  only,  and  note  the  strong  dichroism  of  t 
hornblende.  If  any  good  transverse  sections  of  hornblende  cryst; 
occur,  measure  the  angles  of  the  prism  and  compare  with  t 
measurements  of  the  augite  in  the  basalt  already  examined.  Al 
measure  the  angle  of  intersection  of  the  corresponding  cleava^ 
and  compare  them  with  that  of  the  augite. 

66.  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  pitchstone,  and  make  a  draw! 
showing  some  of  the  included  crystals  and  microliths,  p.  2  33.  Af 
making  the  outline,  by  means  of  the  camera,  remove  the  preparati 
afid  replace  it  by  a  Maltwood's  or  other  finder.  Note  the  s] 
indicated  by  the  finder  on  the  margin  of  the  drawing.  Remove  1 
finder  and  shift  the  stage  (if  a  mechanical  one). — §  61,  p.  47. 

67.  Replace  the  finder ;  verify  the  correct  spot     Replace  the  preps 
tion  and  complete  the  drawing,  filling  in  the  detail  without 
assistance  of  the  camera. 

68.  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  phonolite.  Note  how  the  transvc 
sections  of  the  nepheline  crystals  become  dark  when  seen  betw( 
crossed  Nicols,  while  sections  of  the  same  mineral,  cut  in  a  diflfer 
direction,  do  not.  Compare  the  sections  of  nepheline  with  sectii 
of  apatite  which  may  be  found  in  slices  of  such  rocks  as  gran 
syenite,  diorite,  basalt,  &c. 

69.  Grind  and  mount  a  section  of  felstone,  and  examine  it  by  ordin 
transmitted,  and  then  by  polarised  light. 

70.  Prepare  a  section  of  minette  (Mica  Trap)  and  compare  it  with 
preceding  section. 

71.  Compare  sections  of  quartz,  porphyry,  and  granite  with  the 
preceding  sections,  p.  231. 
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72.  From  the  foregoing  observations  make  a  tabulated  list  of  the  rocks 
examined,  and  of  the  minerals  which  any  two  or  more  of  them  con- 
tain in  common,  writing  opposite  the  name  of  each  mineral  its 
chemical  composition,  and  the  crystallographic  system  to  which  it 
belongs.* 


TABLE    X. 

OF  THE   USE   OF  CHEMICAL   REAGENTS    IN   MICROSCOPICAL 

INVESTIGATION. 

73.  Test  the  powder  on  the  glass  slide  for  the  presence  of  carbonate, 

(chalk),  using  the  precautions  detailed  in  §  300,  p.  261. 

74.  Each  of  the  solutions  t  is  to  be  diluted  and  separately  tested  for 
sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides. — §  b%9,  p.  261. 

75.  Make  some  crystals  of  common  salt 

a.  By  evaporating  a  solution  rapidly  to  dryness  on  a  glass 

slide. 
d.  By  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly  until  crystals 

form,  when  a  thin  glass  cover  may  be  applied  and  the 

crystals  subjected  to  microscopical  examination. — §  3i4, 

p.  264,  pi.  LVIII,  fig.  8,  p.  218. 

76.  Fill  one  of  the  little  bottles  with  capillary  orifices  with  acetic  acid. — 
§  S09,  p.  260. 

77.  Examine  some  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue}  under  a  quarter,  before 
and  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  acetic  acid. — §  aoi,  p.  254. 

78.  Ascertain  the  effect  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  §  upon  the  cells  on 

the  slide. — §  301,  p.  257. 

79.  Describe  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  structures  upon  the 
glass  slide,  II  and  sketch  roughly  their  most  important  characters. — 

§  ^'iy  p.  39- 

80.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  substances  forming  the  deposit  in  the 

glass  PIT 

*  The  above  scheme  for  the  preliminary  examination  of  minerals  and  rocks  under 
the  microscope,  may  be  of  use  to  the  beginner  if  carefully  followed  out  It  must, 
however,  be  considered  merely  as  a  rough  sketch,  and  as  his  studies  progress  he  will 
have  to  familiarise  himself  with  many  minerals  and  rocks  which  are  not  mentioned 
here,  and  with  other  methods  of  research.  In  Tables  VIII,  IX,  only  the  most  salient 
microscopic  features  are  considered.  Methods  for  ascertaining  the  precise  nature, 
even  of  the  common  rock-forming  minerals,  must  be  sought  in  books  specially  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

t  Sulphate  of  soda,  phosphates  of  lime,  and  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  conunon 
salt  dissolved  in  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added. 

X  The  white  tendon  of  a  muscle  of  any  small  animal,  as  a  mouse,  &c.     §  Cuticle. 

II  Eye  and  proboscis  of  fly.  f  Potato-starch,  blanket-h^r,  feathers. 
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EXERCISES    FOR    MORE    ADVANCED 

STUDENTS. 


The  foregoing  tables  cont^n  exercises  for  commencing  students, 
any  one  who  has  been  through  them  will  be  able  to  practise  diffei 
branches  of  special  inquiry  not  included  if  he  refers  to  the  diffei 
parts  of  the  work  in  which  these  special  matters  are  treated  of : 

On  stoning  tissues,  see  g  iss,  p.  123. 

On  collecting  and  dredging,  see  §  XS4,  p.  175. 

On  keeping  the  lower  animals  in  aquaria  and  vivaria,  see  it 

p.  18.. 

On  examining  the  lower  animals  during  life,  see  §  IKI,  p.  186. 

On  demonstrating  the  contractility  of  muscle  and  ciliary  moveme 
see  §  ZS8,  p.  189,  §  aei,  p.  193. 

On  demonstrating  vegetable  tissues  and  the  circulation  in  the  c 
of  certain  plants,  see  §  ass,  p.  198. 

On  the  movements  of  living  beings,  and  on  vital  movements, 
p.  30I  to  p.  206. 

Of  the  microscopic  structure  of  iron  and  steel,  see  5  a?»,  p-  236. 

On  preparing  fossils  for  microscopical  examination,  set  S  S94,  p.  i 

On  making  and  recording  microscopical  observations,  and  of 
fallacies  to  be  guarded  against,  see  g  sil  to  S  SB*,  p.  239. 

On  spectrum  analysis,  see  §  sis  to  S  »««,  p.  269. 

On  taking  photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  see  part  V,  i 
p.  284  to  p.  342. 

On  using  the  highest  magnifying  powers,  see  §  ssi  to  S  >••)  !>■  3 

On  preparing  specimens  for  examination  under  the  highest  pOT 
see  p.  366. 

For  new  views  concerning  the  structure  and  mode  of  growi 
tissues,  see  ■p.  381. 

For  new  views  concerning  the  nature  of  life,  see  5  »8l,  p.  397. 

For  new  views  on  the  structure  and  action  of  a  nervous  appai 
see  p.  406. 
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APPARATUS    REQUIRED    IN    MICRO 
SCOPICAL   INVESTIGATION. 


I. — ^The  Microscope. 

NECESSARY. 

I.  Microscope  with  large  stage,  firm  tripod 
stand,  coarse  and  fine  adjustments, 
double  mirror,  and  arrangement  for 
inclining  body;  generally  termed  the 
Studenfs  Microscope, — §  is,  p.  13,  pis. 
IT,  III,  IV. 


The  student's  microscope  with  two  powers 
and  bull's-eye  condenser  costs  from  five  to 
ten  guineas. 

2.  Pocket  Clinical  or  Field  Microscope,  in 

case,  with  pipettes,   test-tubes,  &c. — 
§  so,  pi.  X,  p.  20. 

3.  Object-glasses, — i.    The  inch^  magnifying 

from  30  to  40  diameters^  the  glasses  of 
which  can  be  removed  one  by  one,  so 
that  lower  powers  can  be  obtained. 
2.  The  quarter  of  an  inch  magnifying 
about  200  diameters.  These  glasses 
should  define  well,  the  field  should  be 
perfectly  flat  and  free  from  coloured 
fringes,  and  they  should  admit  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  light — §  6,  p.  8,  pi.  I, 
figs.  7,  8,  p.  6. 


ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Large  microscope  provided 
with  movable  stage  and 
all  the  modem  improve- 
ments.— §  16,  p.  13,  pi. 
VII,  p.  16. 


With  two  powers,  this  in- 
strument costs  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guineas. 

Binocular      microscope, — 
§  11,  p.  8,  pL  V. 


Two-inch  object-glass. — §  6, 

p.  8. 
Eighth  of  an  inch. 
Twelfth  of  an  inch. 
Twenty-fifth, 


II. — AcccMory  Apparatus. 


4.  Diaphragm  plate, — §  14,  p.  12,  §  86,  p. 

30,  pL  I,  fig.  9,  p.  6. 

5.  BulV s-eye  condenser. — §  «i,  p.  26,  pL  XVI, 

figs.  2,  4,  p.  28. 

6.  Universal  condenser. 


GilletVs  achromatic  con- 
denser.— §  39,  p.  30. 

Polar iscope, — §  23,  p.  22, 
pi.  XVI,  figs.   I,  2,  p. 

34. 
Spot  glass, — §  38,  p.   28, 

pL  XV,  fig.  3,  p.  26. 
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Far  Artificial  Illumination, 


NECESSARY. 

7.  Small  paraffin  lamp. — §  ss,  p.  25,  pi. 
XIV,  fig.  2,  p.  24. 


ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Smith    and    Beck's 
phine    lamp,    or 
Highley's  gas  Ian 
§26,   p.    25,  pL  : 
fig.  4,  p.  24, 

Bockett  lamp,  pL  XFV 

3»  P-  24- 

III. — Apparatus  for  Drawing  Objects. 

8.  Nattral  tint  glass  reflector j-^%  44,  p.  33, 

pi.  XVII,  ^g,  4,  p.  34. 

9.  Common  hard  pencils,  steel  pens,  In- 

dian ink,  fine  Bristol  board,  smooth 
white  paper. 

IV. — Apparatus  for  Measuring  Objects  and  for  Aseertatnins  1 
Maffnlfylns  Power  of  the  Object-Glasses. — ^§§  S8  to  66,  p.  41. 

10.  Stage  micrometers,  divided  into  looths     Nobert's  lines,  which 
and  ijoooths  of  an   English  inch. — 
§  60,  p.  42. 

Neutral  tint  glass  reflector, — §  44,  p.  33, 
pi.  XVII,  fig.  4,  p.  34. 


be  used  also  as 
objects, — §  61,  p.  43 
Maltwood's  finder,  o 
arrangement  desc 
in  p.  42. 


Y. — ^Instruments  and  Apparatus  for  General  Purposes. 

11.  Wire  retort    stand, — §  lO,    p.    49,   pi.      Water    bath, — ^§  98, 
XVIII,  fig.  2,  p.  48.  XVIII,  fig.  6,  p.  4 

12.  Tripod  wire  stands, — §  11,  pi.  XVIII, 

figs.  4,  5- 

13.  Spirit  lamp, — §  69,  pi.  XVIII,  fig.  3. 

1 4.  Evaporating  basins, 

15.  Watch  glasses, — §85,  p.  54. 

16.  Thin  glass. — §  84,  p.  53. 

17.  Plate-glass  slides. — §  83,  p.  53. 

YI. — Instruments  for  Klaklnff  Dissections  and  for  Guttlns  Tl 

Sections  of  Soft  Tissues. 

18.  Common  scalpels, — §  14,  p.  50.  Valentin  s  knife, — ^§  \ 

51,  pL  XIX,  figs. 

18^.   Double-edged  scalpel, — §  15,  pi.  XVIII,     Spring  scissors, — §  1 
figs.  8,  9,  10,  p.  48.  51,  pi  XIX,  fig. 
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ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Compressorium, — §  149, 
p.  96,  pi.  XXV,  figs.  3, 
4,  p.  92. 


NECESSARY. 

19.  Scissors. — Ordinary  form  and  two  small 
pair,  one  with  curved  blades. — §  19, 
p.  51,  pL  XIX,  figs,  s,  6,  7,  p.  52. 

20.  Needles    mounted  in  handles, — §  80, 

fig-  3,  P-  52. 
20tf.  Needles  flattened  near    the   points. — 

§  80,  p.  52,  fig.  3. 

21.  Forceps, — One  pair  of  ordinary  dissect- 

ing forceps,  and  one  pair  with  curved 
blades. — §  81,  p.  52,  pi.  XIX,  figs.  8,  9, 
P-  52. 

For  Dissecting  UTider  Water, 

22.  Glass  dishes  of  various  sizes  from  an     Large  BulVs-^e  Condenser^ 


Section  cutter^  p.  92. 
Freezing  apparatus^  p.  94. 


inch  to  two  inches  in  depth. — §  i44, 
p.  91. 

23.  Loaded  corks, — §  14S,  p.  91,  pL  XXV, 

fig.  2,  p.  92. 

24.  Fine  pins  and  thin  silver  wire, 

25.  Tablets    of   wax  and    gutta-percha. — 
§  I46y  p.  92. 


for  condensing  a  strong 
light  upon  the  object. — 
§  145,  p.  91,  pi.  XXV, 
fig.  I,  p.  92. 


For  Cutting  Thin  Sections  of  Hard  Tissues, 

26.  Saw  with  fine  teeth,  for  cutting   thin     Section  cutter  for    cutting 

sections    of    bone.  —  §    isa,    p.    97, 
pL  XXV,  fig.  8,  p.  92. 

27.  Hones  for  grinding  the  sections  thinner 

and  polishing  them. — §  1S2,  p.  97. 

28.  Strong  knife  for  cutting  thin  sections  of 
horn,   &c — §  iss,   p.    98,   pi.   XIX, 

fig-  4,  P-  52. 


thin  sections  of  wood. 
— §  IS6,  p.  99,  pi.  XXV, 
fig.  6,  p.  92. 


YII. — Cements. 

29.  Brunswick    black,    containing    a    few 

drops  of  a  solution  of  India-rubber  in 
coal  naphtha. — §  91,  p.  55. 
29^.  BelFs  cement, — §  90,  p.  55. 

30.  Marine  glue. — §  9a,  p.  55. 

31.  Gum  water, — §  91,  p.  58. 

32.  Gum  thickened  with  starch  or  whiting. 

— §  •1,  p.  58- 

33.  French  cement,  composed  of  lime  and 

India-rubber.— §  98,  p.  58. 


Gold  size, — §  81,  p.  54. 
Solution      of    Shell-lac.- 

§  8»>  P-  55- 
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Gdatine  and  Glyari» 
S  loa,  p.  67. 
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NECESSARY. 

34.  Spirit  and  mater. — §  ••,  p.  64. 

35.  Glycniw. — §  i«o,  p.  64. 

VIII.- 

36.  Solution  of  naphtha  and  creosote. — §  los.     Gum       and     gfyeerit 
p.  66.  §  ■•¥ ,  p.  69. 

37.  Chromic  add. — §  io«,  p.  67. 

38.  Turpentine. 

39.  Canada  balsam. — §  ^4,  p.  56. 

IX. — ApvftnitM  Ke«alre4  for  Xakln*  CeDa  ■■«  far  Cnttlac  amt 

40.  Brass  plate  for  heating  slides  to  which     Shadbolft       apparatus 

marine  glue  is  to  be  applied. — %  M,        S  iia,  p.   70,  pi.  ; 

p.  50,  pi.  XIV,  fig.  4,  p.  24. 

Cements  before  enumerated. — 5§  Si  to 

•B. 

41.  Smd/Z^rwA  made  of  bristles. 
43.  Tinfoil  of  different  degrees  of  thick- 
ness.— S  lis,  p.  71. 

43.  Writing    Diamond.  —  §    ii9,    p. 
pi.  XX,  lig.  8,  p.  54. 

44.  Glazier's  diamond. — %  ■!•,  pL  XX, 
fig-  6,  p.  54. 

45.  Flat  stone  or  pewter  plate  for  grinding 
glass.— §  ISO,  p.  71. 

46.  Emery  powder. 

47.  Old  knife  and  small  chisel  for  cleaning 
off  supcriluous  glue.— 5  izs,  p.  72, 
pi.  XX,  fig.  7,  p.  54. 

48.  Solution  of  potash  (liquor  potassfe.) 

49.  Sections  of  glass  tubes  and  of  thick    Shallow  coneavt  glass  tt 

square  vessels    of    various   sizes,    for     Moulded     glnss     edit. 
making  cells  for  the  preservation  of       giso,  p.  75. 
injections.— §   \Vl,    p.    74i    pL    XXI, 
figs.  5  to  9.  P-  76- 
X. — Apparatus  for  Prcacrrtar  Okjecti  In  Air,  Raid,  anti  " ■— 


fig-  5.  P-  54- 


Brass  rings  {or  cull 
circles  of  thin  glass 
S  ii«,  p.  71,  pL  3 
fig-  9i  P-  54- 

Wooden  forceps  for  hoW 
•s  slides. — SsiiP- 


50.   Celts  of  various   sizes,  before  enume-  Apparatus     iat     press 

rated. — §  ise,  p.  73,  pi.  XXI,  fig.  4,  down    the    thin    gl 

p.  76.  coverwhile  the  cemen 

Brunswick  black.  drying. — g  •■,  p.  57, 

Gum  thickened  with  whiting. — %  %i,  XV,  figs.  3,  4,  10,  p. 
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NECESSARY.  ADVANTAGEOUS. 

51.  TTiin  glass  cut  of  the  requisite  size. 

5i<j.  Preservative  solutions. — §§  99  to  113,     Live     cells    for    keeping 
p.  64.  bodies  alive. 

52.  Watch  glasses  to  soak  sections  in  the 

preservative  fluids. — §  8ft,  P«  54  ^^H  J^f^  with  vessel  for 

53.  Glass    shades     to     protect     recently        sulphuric       acid,  —  PI. 
mounted    preparations   from    dust. —        XXIV,  ?ig,  5,  p.  88. 

§  86,  p.  54,  pi.  XX,  fig.  I,  p.  54  Air  pump  to  remove  air 

54  Brass  plate, — §  i«,  p.   50,   pi.   XIV,  bubbles    from    the    in- 

fig.  4,  p.  24.  terstices  of  a  tissue. — 

Canada  balsam,— -%  94,  p.  56.  §  143,  p.  88,  pi.  XXV, 

Needles  to  remove  air  bubbles.  fig.  5,  p.  92. 

XI. — Apparatus  Reqalred  for  the  Separation  of  Deposits  firom 

Fluids  and  for  their  Preserratlon. 

55.  Conical  glasses, — §  iftl,  p.  99,  pi.  XXVI,     Glass    troughs   for    Zoo- 
fig.  3,  p.  100.  phytes, — §  133,  p.  76. 

56.  Pipettes, — §  IS8,   p.    100,   pL    XXVI, 

fig.  2,  p.  100. 

57.  Wash-bottle, — §  163,  p.  loi,  pi.  XXVI, 
fig.  5,  p.  100. 

58.  Cells  for  examining  infusoria, — pi.  VIII, 
fig.  8,  p.  18. 

59.  Animalcule  cage. — §  134,  p.  76, 
pi.  XXII,  fig.  7,  p.  78. 

XII. — Instruments  and  Apparatus  Required  for  iVakln^ 

IiUectlons. 

60.  Injecting  syringe,  holding  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce. — §  16S,  p.  102, 
pi.  XXVII,  figs.  4,  5,  p.  104. 

61.  Pipes  of  various  sizes. — §  16S,  pi. 
XXVII,  figs.  10,  II. 

62.  Corks  for  stopping  the  pipes. — §  I6ft,     Stop  cocks, — §  i6ft,  p.  102, 
pi.  XXVII,  fig.  3.  pi.  XXVII,  fig.  9,  p.  104 

63.  Needle  for  passing  the  thread  round 
the  vessel. — §  i6ft,  pi.  XXVII,  fig.  12. 

64.  Thread  of  different  degrees  of  thick- 
ness. 

64^.  Bull's  nose  forceps  for  stopping  vessels.     Apparatus  for  injecting  by 
— §  16ft,  pL  XXVII,  fig.  2.  mercurial    pressure,    p. 

104. 
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Fm-  Making  Opaque  Injtdt 

NECESSARY. 

6$.  Size  or  Gelatine. — §  iss,  p.  105. 

66.  Vermilion. — §  Vi;  p.  105. 

67.  Bichromate  of  potash  sdA  atetafe  of  lead 

for  making  solutions  for  ptecipitatmg 
yellow  chromate  of  lead. — §171,  p.  105. 

68.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  aeetafe  of  lead 
for  making  solutions  for  precipitating 
carbonate  of  laid. — §  171,  p.  105. 

For  Making  Transparent  Injections. 

69.  Ffrrocyanide  of  potassium.     "  Muriated     Carmine. — SlSS,  p-i 
tincture  of  iron"    Glycerine  &xA  Spirits 

of  wine  (or  preparing  the  Prussian  blue 
injecting  fluid. — §  178,  p.  109. 

XIII. — or  Stalnlnr  TlmH. 

70.  Carmine  fluid  for  colouring  the  bio- 
plasm of  tissues. — §I9»,  p.  125. 

XIV. — Chemical  Aiudrila  In  Hlcr«MOffle*I  IiiiiiII|biI»» 

71.  Platinum  foil.  Small  platinum  capsui 

72.  Test  tubes  and  rufA.— PL  LXI,  fig.  5, 


262. 


n  inch 


73.  Small  tubes  about  an  inch  or  t 
and  a  half  in  length. 

74.  Stirring  rods. 

75.  Evaporating  basins, — PL  XVIII,  fig.  6, 
p.  48- 

Watch  glasses. — S  8S,  p.  54. 
7  6.  Small  glass  bottles  with  capillary  orifices. 
— §301,  p.  260,  pL  LXI,  figs.  I  to  4, 
p.  262. 

77.  Wire  triangles,  tripods. — S  II,  p.   50, 
pL  XVIII,  figs.  4,  5>  P-  48. 

78.  Small  retort  stand. — §  !•,   p.    49,  pL   . 

XVIII,  fig.  2,  p.  48. 

Bcascnta : — 

79.  Alcohol. — §  X»»,  p.  253. 

80.  Ether.     Chloroform.— %  ZS«,  p.  253. 

81.  Nitric  acid.~%  l»»,  p.  254. 
8j.  Sulphuric  acid.—^  S9S,  p.  254- 


Small  flasks. 
Platinum  wire. 


53.  AcaU  acid. — gSBC,  p.  354. 

54.  HydrocUoric  acid. — §  SS4,  p.  254. 

85.  Ammonia.—^  SO*,  p.  257. 

86.  Solution  ofpomh.^%  19s,  p.  256. 

87.  Solution  of  soda. — §s»»,  p.  aS7- 

88.  Nitrate  0/ silvir. — S  »«»,  p.  258. 

89.  Nitrate  of  barytes. — S  aos,  p.  258. 

90.  Oxalate  of  ammonia. — §  ■04,  p.  258. 

91.  Iodine  solution. — §  a*S,  p.  25^- 
93,   lest  papers. 

XV. — Csalnet  for  PmcrrlnB'  IMicroicople  HpcelMinu. 

93.  Drawers  airanged  so  that  the  speci- 
mens may  be  perfeetly  flat. — §  xia, 
p.  239. 

94.  Boxes  with  trays  for  containing  speci- 
mens, pp.  276,  239. 

The  apparatus  required  for  mineralogical  investigation  is  described 
in  p.  207,  et  seq.  The  instruments  and  apparatus  required  in  micro- 
spectroscopic  work  will  be  found  in  sections  318,  319,  pp.  269-283. 

Other  instruments  for  special  minute  research  are  referred  to  in 
other  pans  of  the  volume,  and  will  be  easily  found  if  the  index  be  con- 
sulted. A  list  of  the  makers  of  microscopes,  and  of  instruments  and 
apparatus  required  by  the  microscopist,  and  the  preparers  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  work,  after  the  index. 


m 
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WORKS  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE,  NATURAL  HISTOI 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY,  &c.,  USEFUL  TO  THE  SI 
DENT,  AND  A  COMPLETE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PHOl 
MICROGRAPHY. 

The  Microscope.    Prot  Quekett    BailliSre.     1852. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.I 
John  Churchill  and  Sons. 

The  Microscope;  its  History, Construction,  and  Teachings,  JabecHt 

Manual  of  Human  Microscopic  Anatomy.  Prof.  KOUiker.  Transbl 
by  Dr.  Chance. 

Histology,  Vegetable  and  Animal  Stnictures,     Quekett. 

The  Microscope  in  Medicine.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  Fourth  editi 
1878.     Churchill  and  Sons. 

On  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  Tissues.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R,S.  ll 
Churchill  and  Sons. 

Text  Book  of  the  Microscope.     Dr.  Griffith,  F.L.S.     1864.    John  1 

Text  Book  of  Objects  for  the  Microscope.  J.  Lane  Clarke.  Groombri 
and  Sons. 

The  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Microscopic  Objects.  Thomas  Da* 
Second  edition,  edited  by  John  Matthews,  M.D.    Bogu& 

A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting.     Jno.  H.  Martin.     1879. 

Micrographic  Dictionary.    Grifhth  and  Henfrey.     New  edition.     i87< 

Microscopic  Teachings.    The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward.    Groombri^c; 

Half-hours  with  the  Microscope.    Dr.  Lankester,  F.R.S. 

Evenings  at  the  Microscope.     P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R-S. 

Protoplasm  or  Matter  and  Life,  by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  Tliird  edhi 
1B74. 

Bioplasm,  an  introduction  to  Physiology  and  Medicine,  by  Limd 
Beale,  F.R.S. 

On  Life  and  on  Vital  Action  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  the  samfc    ll 

Natural  History. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata,  by  Owen.     1866. 

Odontography,  by  Owen.    Two  vols.     1845. 

On  the  Skeleton,  by  Owen.     1848. 

Animal  Kingdom,  by  Rj-mer  Jones.     1855. 

The  Animal  Creation,  by  Rymer  Jones,  186;.  Society  for  Promo 
Christian  Knowledge. 

Natural  History  of  the  European  Seas,  by  Edward  Forbes.     1859. 

Chart  of  the  Distribution  of  Marine  Life,  by  Edward  Forbes.  On 
the  maps  in  Keith  Johnstone's  Physical  Atlas,  but  sold  separately. 

British  Reptiles.     Thos.  BelL     1839. 

British  Fishes.    \Vm.  Varrel.    Two  vols.     1839, 

MoIIusca,  by  S.  P.  Woodwnrd.     1856. 
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Nudibranchiate  Mollusca,  by  Alder  and  Hancock.     1854. 

Medusae,  by  Edward  Forbes.    Pub.  by  Ray  Society. 

Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  by  Huxley.     1859. 

Actinologia  Britannica,  by  P.  H.  Gosse.     London,    i860. 

British  Zoophytes,  by  Geo.  Johnstone.     1838. 

British  Starfishes  and  Echinodermata,  by  Edward  Forbes.     1841. 

Cirripedia.     Chas.  Darwin.     1854. 

British  Crustacea.    Thos.  BelL     1853. 

Entomostraca.    W.  Baird,  M.D.     1850. 

Spiders.    John  Blackwell.     1861. 

Introduction  to  Entomology.    Westwood.    Two  vols.     i860. 

On  Parasites.     Henry  Denny.     1842. 

Entozoa.     S.  Cobbold.     1864. 

A  Manual  of  the  Sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  J.  R.  Greene,  B.A.  St  George 
Mivart. 

Coelenterata.    J.  R.  Greene,  B.A.     Longman.     1863. 

On  Sponges,  by  Bowerbank  and  Johnston.     1864. 

On  Foraminifera.    Williamson  and  Carpenter.     1862. 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Blow-fly,  by  B.  T.  Lowne.  Van 
Voorst     1870. 

A  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals,  by  T.  H.  Huxley. 

1877. 

Manual  of  Zoology,  by  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson.  1878.  Fifth  edition. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Monograph  of  the  British  Aphides.     G.  Buckton.    Vols.  I  and  II.    1879. 

Works  on  Collecting.— The  Aquarium,  etc. 

The  Collector's  Handy-book  of  algae,  diatoms,  desmids,  fungi,  lichens, 
mosses,  &c.    Translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Spicer,  M.  A.    Bogue. 

Manual  of  British  Marine  Zoology.  Gosse.  Two  volumes,  with  678 
illustrations.    A  most  useful  epitome. 

The  Aquarium.     Gosse. 

Devonshire  Coast.    Gosse. 

Tenby.     P.  H.  Gosse.     Land  and  Sea.     Gosse. 

Seaside  Book.     Harvey. 

Seaside  Studies.     G.  H.  Lewes.   • 

Marvels  of  Pond  Life.     H.  J.  Slack. 

Butterfly  Vivarium.     Noel  Humphreys. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Microscope.    The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Country.    The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea  Shore.    The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

The  Aquarium  of  Marine  and  Freshwater  Animals  and  Plants.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  F.R.S. 

On  Botany,  DESMiDiiE,  Diatomace^e,  etc. 

Handbook  of  British  Fungi,  by  M.  C.  Cooke.     Macmillan.     1871. 

Botany,  by  Prof  Balfour.    Edinburgh. 

Botany,  by  Prof  Bentley. 

A  History  of  Infusoria,  including  the  Desmidiae  and  Diatomacese,  by 
Andrew  Pritchard.     Fourth  edition. 
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Botanical  Microscopy,  by  Schacht    Translated  by  Currie. 

Desmidiae.  Ralphs.  British  Diatomaceae.  Smith. 

British  Freshwater  Algse.  HassalL 

British  Marine  Algae.  Harvey. 

British  Seaweeds.  With  Notices  on  some  of  the  Freshwater  Al^ 
The  Rev.  D.  Landsborough. 

Microscopic  Fungi.  Cooke.  Cryptogamiae.  Hofineister. 

British  Mosses.  Wilson.  British  Lichens.  Landers. 

British  Ferns.  Newman. 

Observations  on  Fossil  Vegetables.     Lond.  and  Edinb.     1831. 

The  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  Vegetables.  Henry  Wittham.  La 
and  Edinb.     1833. 

A  full  list  of  foreign  as  well  as  British  works  in  every  department 
natural  history  is  published  by  Mr.  Weston,  of  Essex  Street,  who  will  forws 
catalogue  to  anyone  sending  a  penny  stamp. 

On  the  Micro-spectroscope. 
Several  works  on  this  subject  will  be  found  enumerated  on  page  283. 

Works  and  Memoirs  on  Photography  as  applied  to  the 

Microscope. 

For  the  following  list  of  memoirs  and  works  on  photography  in  conn 
tion  with  the  microscope  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  Qifi< 
Mercer,  who  has  spent  much  time  in  verifying  nearly  all  the  references.  1 
list  is  very  accurate,  and  will  probably  be  found  of  great  use  by  those  1 
intend  to  work  in  this  department. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London. 

New  Series,  vol.  i,  1853,  p.  99:  ''  On  the  Binocular  Microscope,  and 
Stereoscopic  Pictures  of  Microscopic  Objects."  By  Professor  C.  Whcatsto 
F.R.S.     Communicated  by  Dr.  Lankester,  F.R.S. 

New  Series,  vol.  i,  1853,  p.  57  :  "  On  the  Application  of  Photography 
the  Representation  of  Microscopic  Objects."  By  Joseph  Delves,  E 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Bowerbank.    (Read  October  27,  1852.) 

New  Series,  vol.  ii,  1854,  p.  i :  ''  On  the  Application  of  Binocular  Vis 
to  the  Microscope."    By  F.  H.  Wenham.    (Read  May  25,  1853.) 

New  Series,  vol.  iii,  1855,  p.  i :  "Some  Remarks  on  Obtaining  Phc 
graphs  of  Microscopic  Objects,  and  on  the  Coincidence  of  the  Chemical  a 
Visual  Foci  of  the  Object  Glasses."  By  F.  H.  WenhanL  (Read  Novem^ 
22,  1854.) 

New  Series,  vol.  viii,  i860,  p.  154:  "  On  an  Improved  Binocular  Mic 
scope."    By  F.  H.  Wenham.    (Read  June  13,  i86a) 

New  Series,  vol.  ix,  1861,  p.  15:  "On  a  new  Combined  Binocular  a 
Single  Microscope."    By  F.  H.  Wenham.    (Read  December  12,  186a) 

New  Series,  vol.  x,  1862,  p.  96 :  "  On  the  Generation  of  Acari  in  a  Niti 
of  Silver  Bath."  By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D.  Communicated  by  G.  Shadb 
Esq. 

New  Series,  vol.  xi,  1863,  p.  9:  "On  the  Photographic  Delineation 
Microscopic  Objects."  By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D.    (Read  November  12,  i8( 

New  Series,  voL  xi,  1863,  p.  32 :  "  On  Micro-Stereography."    By  Mi 
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Smithy  referred  to  in  the  President's  Address,  1863.    (R.  J.  Farrants,  Esq., 
President) 

New  Series,  voL  xiii,  1865,  p.  34:  "Photomicrography,  its  Application 
and  Results."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D.    (Read  March  8,  1865.) 

The  Quarterly  Joumal  of  Microscopical  Science,    (London.) 

Vol.  i,  1853,  p.  147:  "Proceedings  of  Societies,  1852." 

VoL  i,  1853,  p.  165 :  "  On  the  Photographic  Delineation  of  Microscopic 
Objects  by  Artificial  Illumination."    By  George  Shadbolt,  Esq. 

VoL  i,  1853,  p.  178:  "On  the  Practical  Application  of  Photography  to 
the  illustration  of  Works  on  Microscopy,  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  etc." 
By  Samuel  Highley,  jun. 

VoL  i,  1853,  p.  305:  "Microscopic  Camera."    By  Samuel  Highley,  jun. 

VoL  ii,  1854,  p.  58:  In  "Binocular  and  Stereoscopic  Microscope."  By 
W.  Hodgson. 

VoL  ii,  1854,  p.  203:  "On  a  Developing  Solution  for  Microphotographs 
made  by  Artificial  Light"    By  G.  Busk. 

VoL  ii,  i8S4,  p.  290:  "  Match  Photographs."    By  Professor  Riddell. 

New  Series,  voL  ii,  1862,  p.  261 :  "On  the  Practical  Application  of  Pho- 
tography to  the  Microscope."    By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  Troy,  N.Y. 

New  Series,  voL  iii,  1863,  p.  77;  "Micro-Stereographs."  By  F.  H. 
Wenham. 

New  Series,  vol.  iii,  1863,  p.  148:  "Southampton  Microscopical  Society." 

New  Series,  voL  iii,  1863,  p.  201 :  "The  Photography  of  Magnified  Ob- 
jects by  Polarized  Light"    By  Thomas  Davies. 

New  Series,  voL  iii,  1863,  p.  300:  "On  Coloured  Illumination."  By  R. 
Maddox. 

New  Series,  voL  iv,  I864,  p.  204 :  "  Stereoscopic  Photographs  of  Diatoms." 
By  F.  H.  Wenham. 

New  Series,  voL  v,  1865,  p.  249:  "On  a  New  Method  of  Illumination." 
By  Count  Francesco  Castracane. 

New  Series,  voL  vi,  1866,  p.  48:  "Count  Francesco  Castracane's  New 
Method  of  Illvunination."    By  T.  P.  Barkas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

New  Series,  voL  vi,  1866,  p.  165:  "On  Microphotography  with  High 
Powers."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

New  Series,  voL  vii,  1867,  p.  60;  A  letter  on  Monochromatic  Light  in 
Photomicrography,  by  Joseph  Gazliardi. 

New  Series,  voL  vii,  1867,  p.  154:  "Monochromatic  Illumination."  By 
Mouchet,  Rochefort-sur-Mer. 

New  Series,  vol.  vii,  1867,  p.  253:  "On  Monochromatic  Illumination." 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

New  Series,  vol.  viii,  1868,  p.  225:  "Remarks  on  the  New  Nineteen- 
Band  Test-plate  of  Nobert"    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

New  Series,  voL  ix,  1869,  p.  92:  A  Review  of  a  Manual  of  Microscopic 
Photography,  by  Oscar  Reichardt  and  Carl  StUrenburg. 

New  Series,  voL  ix,  1869,  p.  93  :  "  Microphotography."    By  Jules  Girard. 

New  Series,  voL  ix,  1869,  p.  401 :  A  note  on  Dr.  Woodward's  Photographs 
of  Noberfs  Lines. 
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New  Series,  vol.  x,  1870,  p.  94 :  A  report  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Woodward  on 
Photographs  of  Nobert's  Test-plate. 

New  Series,  voL  x,  1870,  p.  390:  "Report  on  Certain  Points  connected 
with  the  Histology  of  Minute  Blood-vessels."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S. 
Army. 

New  Series,  voL  xiv,  1874,  P«  103  •  A  notice  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Sanders. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,    (London.) 

VoL  i,  1878,  p.  195 :  "  On  Examining  and  Photographing  Bacteria.'' 
(Notice  of  an  article  by  Df.  Koch,  of  Posen,  in  Cohn's  "  Beitragen  zur  Bio- 
logie  der  Pflanzen,"  Bd.  ii,  Heft.  3.) 

Vol.  i,  1878,  p.  213 :  "  Oblique  Light  in  Photomicrography." 
Vol.  ii,  1879,  P-  62 :  "  Improvements  in  Microphotography." 

The  Monthly  Microscopical  youmal,    (London.) 

VoL  i,  1869,  p.  27 :  "  Heliostat  for  Photomicrography."  By  R.  L. 
Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  i,  1862,  p.  29:  "Heliostat  for  Photomicrography."  By  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, U.S.  Army. 

VoL  ii,  1869,  p.  167 :  "  Photomicrography  applied  to  Class  Demonstra- 
tions."   (A  letter  from  Dr.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army.) 

VoL  ii,  1869,  p.  171:  "  Microphotographs." 

Vol.  ii,  1869,  p.  289:  "  Further  Remarks  on  the  New  Nineteen-band  Test- 
plate  of  Nobert  and  an  Immersion  Lens."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S. 
Army. 

Vol.  iii,  1870,  p.  49:  "Photography  and  the  Microscope." 

VoL  iii,  1870,  p.  50:  "  Dr.  Woodward's  Article  in  No.  XII  (VoL  ii,  p.289) 
of  this  JoumaL     Eplanation." 

VoL  iii,  1870,  p.  290:  "The  Magnesium  and  Electric  Light  applied  to 
Photomicrography."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  iii,  1870,  p.  324:  A  letter  from  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  iv,  1870,  p.  49:  "  Micro-photo-micrography"  (Dr.  Duchenne). 

Vol.  iv,  1870,  p.  64:  "Further  Remarks  on  the  Oxy-calcium  Light,  as 
applied  to  Photomicrography."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  iv,  1870,  p.  113:  "The  Definition  of  Noberfs  Lines."  (A  letter  from 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army.) 

VoL  iv,  1870,  p.  205:  "The  Histology  of  Minute  Blood-vessels."  By 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  V,  1 87 1,  p.  33:  "  Photographs  by  Dr.  Maddox  of  Pordura  Scale." 

VoL  V,  1 87 1,  p.  34:  "The  Test-plate  of  Nobert." 

VoL  V,  187 1,  p.  150:  "  On  the  Structure  of  the  Podura  Scale  and  certain 
Test  Objects  and  their  representation  by  Photomicrography."  By  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  V,  1 87 1,  p.  231:  "  Photomicrographs  for  the  Stereoscope."  (Method 
of  R.  H.  Ward,  Troy,  N.Y.) 

VoL  V,  1 87 1,  p.  232:  "Approval  of  Col.  Woodward's  Efforts." 

VoL  V,  1 87 1,  p.  245:  "Additional  Observations  concerning  the  Podura 
Scale."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 
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VoL  vi,  1871,  p.  26:  "  On  the  use  of  Nobeif  s  Plate."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Wood- 
wardf  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  vi,  1 87 1,  p.  43:  A  note  on  Amphipleura. 

VoL  vi,  1 87 1,  p.  50:  "  Note  on  the  Resolution  of  Amphipleura  pellucida  by 
a  ToUes  Immersion  i-i8th."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  vi,  1871,  p.  100:  "  Observations  on  Surirella  gemma."  (Made  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army.) 

VoL  vi,  1 87 1,  p.  169:  "  On  an  Improved  Method  of  Photographing  His- 
tolog^cal  Preparations  by  Sunlight."     By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  vii,  1872,  p.  165:  "  Note  on  the  Resolution  of  Amphipleura  pellucida 
by  certain  Objectives  made  by  R.  and  J.  Beck  and  by  William  Wales."  By 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  vii,  1872,  p.  233:  "  Note  from  Dr.  Woodward." 

VoL  vii,  1872,  p.  265:  "  Microphotography." 

VoL  viii,  1872,  p.  109:  "The  Minute  Anatomy  of  two  cases  of  Cancer.*' 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  viii,  1872,  p.  158:  "Reply  to  *  Further  Remarks  on  ToUes'  i-5th  and 
Powell  and  Lealand's  Immersion  i-i6th.'"    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward. 

VoL  viii,  1872,  p.  126:  "On  the  Use  of  Monochromatic  Sunlight  as  an 
Aid  to  High-Power  Definition."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  viii,  1872,  p.  227:  "  Remarks  on  the  Resolution  of  the  Nineteenth  Band 
of  Nobert's  Plate  by  certain  Objectives,  especially  by  a  Tolles  Immersion 
l-i8th."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  ix,  1873,  P«  87 :  "  Shall  Microscopic  Specimens  be  Photographed  or 
Drawn  by  Hand?" 

VoL  X,  1873,  P-  250 :  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Photographing  Micro- 
scopic Objects."    By  Alfred  Sanders,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  and  F.R.M.S. 

VoL  xii,  1874,  P«  38:  "Photographs  of  Microscopic  Writing." 

VoL  xiii,  1875,  p.  65  :  "On  the  Similarity  between  Red  Blood-corpuscles 
of  Man  and  those  of  certain  Mammals,  especially  the  Dog ;  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Diagnosis  of  Blood  Stains  in  Criminal  Cases."  By  Dr. 
J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  xiv,  1875,  P-  207:  "Anatomical  Microphotographs."  (Taken  by  Mr. 
Hugh  T.  Bowman,  of  Newcastle.) 

VoL  xiv,  1875,  P-  274 :  "  Note  on  the  Markings  of  Trustulia  Soxonica." 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  XV,  1876,  p.  209:  "  Note  on  the  Markings  of  Navicula  Rhomboides." 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  XV,  1876,  p.  253 :  "  On  the  Markings  of  the  Body-scales  of  the  English 
Gnat  and  the  American  Mosquito."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

VoL  XV,  1876,  p.  256:  Note  on  the  last  article  by  John  Anthony,  M.D. 

Vol.  XV,  1876,  p.  258 :  "  Notes  on  Microphotography."  By  Surgeon-Major 
Edward  J.  Gayer,  H.M.  Indian  Army,  now  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  College,  Calcutta. 

VoL  xvi,  1876,  p.  6:  "On  Ahh6  Castracane's  Photographs  of  Nobert's 
Nineteenth  Band."    By  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S. 

VoL  xvi,  1876,  p.  144:  "The  Application  of  Photography  to  Micrometry, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Micrometry  of  Blood  in  Criminal  Cases."  By 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 
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VoL  xvi,  1876,  p.  161 :  "  Histological  Microphotographs." 

The  Journal  of  the  Q^ekett  Microscopical  Club.    (LondoiL) 

VoL  i,  1 868-1 869,  p.  18:  "  Microscopic  Photography." 

VoL  i,  1868-1869,  p.  183 :  "  On  some  of  the  Means  of  Delineating  Micro- 
scopical Objects."    By  W.  T.  Suffolk.    (Read  January  22,  1869.) 

VoL  iii,  1 872-1 874,  p.  228:  "On  some  Photographs  of  Microscopic 
Writing."  (A  letter  from  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army,  read  January  23, 
1874.) 

VoL  iv,  1 874-1 877,  p.  230:  Microphotography  in  the  United  States  in 
*'  On  Microscopy  in  the  United  States  of  America."  By  Henry  Crouch, 
F.R.M.S.    (Read  December  22,  1876.) 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  JoumaL 

New  Series,  voL  ii,  1858,  p.  275:  "On  the  Photographic  Delineation  of 
Microscopic  Objects."    By  Mr.  Reeves-Traer,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

The  Photographic  Times.    (London.) 

VoL  i,  1861-1862,  p.  loi :  "Microscopic  Photography."    By  A.  L.  Neyt 
VoL  i,  1 861-1862,  p.  120:  "  On  Photomicrography."    By  J.  Bockett 
VoL  i,  1 861-1862,  p.  136:  "Micrography."    By  Mons.  Neyt 
VoL  i,  1861-1862,  p.  198:  "On  the  Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects 
bv  Photography."    By  R.  L,  Maddox. 

VoL  i,  1 861-1862,  p.  211 :  "  On  a  Simple  Method  of  taking  Stereo-micro- 
photographs."    By  Charles  Heisch,  F.C.S. 

VoL  iL  1863,  p.  94:  "  Macrophotography,  or  the  Art  of  taking  enlarged 
Photographs." 

The  Photographic  Journal.    (LiverpooL) 

Vol.  V,  1859,  P-  31  •  "  Oi^  the  Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects  by  Pho- 
tography."   By  M.  S.  Legg. 

VoL  V,  1859,  P-  9^  •  "  O'^  "  Microphotography."    By  Joseph  Sidebotham. 

VoL  V,  1859,  P-  225:  "  Photographs  of  Microscopical  Objects."  (Taken 
by  Archibald  Briggs,  of  LiverpooL) 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography,    (Liverpool  and  London.) 

VoL  viii,  186 1,  p.  378:  "  On  the  Practical  Application  of  Photograf^y  to 
the  Microscope."    By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Troy,  N.Y. 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  63 :  "  On  Photomicrography."    By  John  Parry. 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  127 :  "Microscopic  Photography."    By  A.  L.  Neyt, 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  162 :  "  On  Photomicrography."    By  J.  Bockett 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  286:  "Photomicrographs."  (Produced  by  W.  Russell 
Sedgfield.) 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  330:  "Photomicrographs."  (Executed  by  Dr.  R.  L 
Maddox.) 

VoL  ix,  1862,  p.  362:  "On  the  Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects  by 
Photogi-aphy."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  X,  1863,  p.  50:  "The  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Magic  Lan- 
tern, Educationally  Considered."    By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.CS.,  &c 
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VoL  X,  1863,  p.  97 :  "The  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Magic  Lan- 
tern, Educationally  Considered."    By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.CS.  &c. 

VoL  X,  1863,  p.  348:  "  Photomicrographic  Arrangements."  By  Samuel 
Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

Vol.  xi,  1864,  p.  147 :  "  Microphotography."    By  J.  H.  Weightman. 

VoL  xi,  1864,  p.  219:  "The  Magnesium  Light  applied  to  Photomicro- 
Ifraphy."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  xii,  1865,  p.  390 :  "  On  the  Production  of  Photomicrographs  by  means 
of  an  Ordinary  Landscape  Lens  and  Camera." 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  253:  "  Photomicrography."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  295 ;  "  Photography  applied  to  Microscopical  Researches." 
By  R.  J.  Fowler. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  306:  "Photography  applied  to  Microscopical  Researches." 
By  R.  J.  Fowler. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  341 :  "  Photomicrography."    By  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  488:  "On  Photomicrography  with  the  Highest  Powers, 
as  practised  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S. 
Army. 

VoL  xiii,  1866,  p.  607:  "Apparatus  for  Photomicrography,  as  used  at  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  U.S."    By  R.  L,  Maddox,  M.D. 

VoL  xiv,  1867,  p.  49:  "On  Microscopic  Photography."  By  St  Vincent 
Beechy. 

VoL  xiv,  1867,  p.  465 :  A  note  on  French  versus  English  objectives  used 
in  Photomicrography. 

VoL  xiv,  1867,  p.  478:  "Maddox's  Photomicrographs." 

VoL  xiv,  1867,  p.  492:  **  Microphotography  Popularized." 

VoL  xiv,  1867,  p.  537:  "Medical  Application  of  Photomicrography."  By 
Dr.  Maddox. 

VoL  XV,  1868,  p.  318:  "Photomicrography." 

VoL  xvi,  1869,  p.  396:  "  Photomicrography."    By  J.  Girard. 

VoL  xvii,  1870,  p.  445:  "On  the  Preparation  of  Microscopic  Objects  for 
being  Photographed." 

VoL  xvii,  1870,  p.  455:  "The  Light  employed  in  Photographing  Micro- 
scopic Objects." 

VoL  xvii,  1870,  p.  485 :  "  On  the  Preparation  of  Microscopic  Objects  for 
being  Photographed.     (Concluded.)" 

VoL  xviii,  1 87 1,  p.  9:  "Microphotography."  (From  the  Scientific 
American^ 

VoL  xviii,  1 87 1,  p.  60:  "A  New  Method  of  obtaining  Micro-stereographs." 

VoL  xviii,  1 87 1,  p.  112:  "  Photomicrography."    By  Thomas  Higgin. 

VoL  xviii,  1 87 1,  p.  503:  "  How  to  produce  Microscopic  Photographs  with- 
out a  Microscope." 

VoL  XX,  1873,  p.  155:  "Photomicrography — Management  of  Light" 

VoL  xxi,  1874,  p.  53:  "Photographing  Microscopic  Objects."  By  Alfred 
Sanders,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S. 

VoL  xxii,  1875,  P-  452 :  "  Focussing  with  a  Photomicrographic  Apparatus." 

VoL  xxiii,  1876,  p.  54:  "High  Powers  in  Microphotography."  By 
C.  Seiler,  M.D. 

VoL  xxiv,  1877,  p.  302:  "Stereoscopic  Relief  in  Microphotography." 
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Vol.  xxiv,  1877,  p.  411 :  **  On  a  Binocular  Microscope  for  High  Powe 
(With  reference  to  photomicrography.)    By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Vol.  xxiv,  1877,  p.  535:  Award  of  medal  to  Edward  Viles  for  the  I 
photomicrograph  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Photog^phic  Society  of  Gi 
Britain. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.    (New  Haven.) 

Second  Series,  vol.  xxxii,  1861,  p.  186:  "  On  the  Practical  Applicatioi 
Photography  to  the  Microscope."    By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Troy,  N 

Second  Series,  vol.  xxxii,  1861,  p.  335:  "  On  the  Evidences  furnished 
Photography  as  to  the  Nature  of  the  Markings  in  Pleurosigma  Angulatu 
By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood. 

Second  Series,  voL  xlii,  1866,  p.  189:  "On  Photomicrography  with 
Highest  Powers,  as  practised  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum."  By  Dr.  J 
Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Second  Series,  vol.  xlvi,  1868,  p.  352:  "Remarks  on  the  Nineteen-b 
Test-plate  of  Nobert."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Second  Series,  vol  xlviii,  1869,  p.  169:  "Additional   Remarks  on 
Nineteen-band  Test-plate  of  Nobert."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Ar 

Second  Series,  xlix,  1870,  p.  294:  "On  the  Magnesium  and  Elec 
Lights  as  applied  to  Photomicrography."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  I 
Army. 

Second  Series,  vol.  1,  1870,  p.  366 :  "  On  the  03^-calcium  Light  as  app 
to  Photomicrography."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Third  Series,  vol.  i,  1871,  p.  345 :  "  Memorandum  on  Amphipleura  pc 
cida."    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Third  Series,  vol.  i,  1871,  p.  347 :  "  Memorandum  on  Surirella  genui 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Third  Series,  vol.  ii,  1871,  p.  258:  "On  Photographing  Histological  1 
parations  by  Sunlight"    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Atnerican  Naturalist    (Salem,  Mass.) 

Vol.  iv,  1 87 1,  p.  472  et  seq, :  Photomicrographs  by  Dr.  Maddox  and 
Woodward. 

Vol.  V,  1 87 1,  p.  125:  "Photomicrographs  for  the  Stereoscope."  (Fi 
remarks  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Ward.) 

Vol.  V,  187 1,  p.  734:  Mr.  Stodder  on  Dr.  Woodward's  work. 

Vol.  V,  1 87 1,  p.  797:  "  Photographing  Histological  Preparations." 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  184:  "  Microphotography." 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  188:  "  Photographing  Histological  Preparations." 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  318:  "Photomicrographs  Popularised."  (The  wort 
C.  Meinerth,  Newburyport,  Mass.) 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  562;  "Photo-mechanical  Printing."  (In  reference 
Photomicrography.) 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  777 :  "Resolution  of  Nobert's  Band."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  W( 
ward,  U.S.  Army. 

Vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  778:  "Photo-mechanical  Printing."  (In  refereno 
photomicrography.) 

Vol.  vii,  1873,  p.  366:  "  Microscopic  Photography  of  V^^table  Tissu 
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Vol.  X,  1876,  p.  730:  Photomicrographs  at  the  International  Exhibition^ 

Philadelphia. 

VoL  X,  1876,  p.  753:  "  Microphotographs  in  Histology." 

Vol.  xi,  1867,  p.  315  and  p.  318:  The  effect  of  photomicrography  on  the 

construction  of  objectives  in  "  A  Foreign  View  of  American  Microscopy." 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,    (London.) 

New  Series,  vol.  vi,  1876,  p.  285 :  A  note  on  the  apparatus  used  by  G.  M. 
Giles. 

New  Series,  vol.  vi,  1876,  p.  425:  A  note  on  the  work  done  in  Photo- 
micrography by  Edward  H.  Gayer,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, Calcutta. 

New  Series,  vol.  vii,  1877,  p.  139:  A  note  on  photomicrog^phy. 

The  British  Medical  Journal,    (London.) 

1867,  October  5 :  "  Photomicrography  as  applied  to  Anatomy,  Pathology^ 
and  Jurisprudence." 

1867,  November  2:  "Medical  Application  of  Photomicrography."  (A 
letter  from  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D.) 

Under  "  Bibliography,"  in  iht  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society 
for  1878,  are  mentioned  the  following: — 

P.  90 :  "  Keith's  Heliostat,"  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  and  Popular 
Science,  New  York,  March,  1878. 

P.  92 :  "  On  a  Photographic  Microscope."  By  Professor  C.  Fayel^ 
Journal  de  Micrographie,  Paris,  March,  1878. 

P.  92 :  "  On  Microphotography."  By  Dr.  S.  Th.  Stein.  And  « On  the 
Use  of  Artificial  Light  in  Microphotography."  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward^ 
Zeitschrift fur  MikroskopiCy  Berlin,  January,  1878. 

P.  156:  "A  New  and  Cheap  Form  of  Heliostat"  (i  wood-cut).  By  Dr. 
L.  M.  Willis,  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  and  Popular  Science ,  New 
York,  April,  1878. 

P.  156:  "  Photomicrography."  By  E.  Riedel,  Atnerican  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopy and  Popular  Science,  New  York,  May,  1878. 

P.  157:  "On  a  Photographic  Microscope."  (Continuation.)  By  Professor 
C.  ¥2LYt\  Journal  de  Micrographie,  Paris,  April,  1878, 

P.  230:  "On  the  Projection  of  Microscopic  Photographs."  By  J.  C. 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  and  Popular 
Science,  New  York,  ApriL  1878. 

P.  380 :  A  book  by  A.  de  Barry,  "  Microphotographs  of  Botanical  Pre- 
parations," Part  i,  10  plates :  Strasburg. 

P.  380 :  A  book  by  Ch.  Fayel,  "  My  Photographic  Microscope :"  Caen. 

P.  380 :  A  book  by  Funcke  and  Thelen,  "  Microphotograms  : "  Witten. 

P.  380 :  A  book  by  Recklinghausen  and  Meyer,  "  Microphotographs  of 
Pathological-Anatomical  Preparations."    Part  I,  10  Plates :  Strasburg. 

Under  "  Bibliography"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society 
for  1879  is  the  following : — 

P.  102 :  "  Microphotography,"  Zeitschrift  fur  Mikroskopie ;  voL  i,  Part 
X  (November,  1878). 
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The  LoftdoH,  Edinlmrgh,  and  Zhtblitt  Philotophical  Magaxine,  Fon 
Series,  vol  v,  1853,  p.  439  :  Report  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Philosophi 
Society  of  Cambridge,  April  36,  1853. 

Photographic  News  (London),  voL  i,  1859,  p.  104 :  "  On  the  Photogiaj 
Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects."  (Read  before  the  Phott^rapbic  Soci 
November  3,  1858,  by  J.  Reeves  Traer,  Esq.) 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgieal  Review,  London,  if 
July  :  A  review  of  eleven  papers  on  photomicrc^raphy. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  1866,  No. 
Photomicrography.     By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Popular  Science  Review,  London,  voL  vi,  1867,  p.  S4  i  "Hoi 
Photograph  Microscopic  Objects."    By  Edward  T.  Wilson,  M.B.  Oxon. 

The  Denial  Cosmos,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  1869,  Ai^ust :  A  review  ( 
lecture  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army, 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  1872:  An  article  on  pbotoroicrogia] 
by  Chas.  Stodder. 

Chicago  Lens,  Chicago,  U.S.A,  1872  :  An  article  on  photomicrograph 

The  American  Journal  of  Mescal  Sciences,  1873,  January,  p.  151 ; 
article  on  red  blood-corpuscles,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  U.S.A,  1876:  "The  Applicatioi 
Photography  to  Micrometry,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Micrometry 
Blood  in  Criminal  Cases."    By  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.D.,  U.S.  Army. 

Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  CAcademie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  torn. 
1857,  p.  213:  "Images  Photographiques  d'Objects  vus  au  Microsca 
M.  Bertsch. 

Archiv  fur  Mikroskojrische  Anatomie  herausgegeben  voa  Max  Scku 
Professor  der  Anatomie  und  Director  der  Anatomischen  Instituts  in  B, 
1867,  Dritter  Band,  Erstes  Heft,  Seite  61  :  "  Beitrage  zur  Mikrophotognti 
rf:hen  Tecnik,"  von  Dr.  Berthold  Beneclce  in  Konig^sberg,  in  Pr. 

Rouget's  Memoir,  at  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences,  on  the  Pbotograpl 
Microscopic  appearances  of  various  tissues — some  as  sterec^raphs,  1867 

Orr's  Circle  of  the  Sa'ences,  voL  viii.  Practical  Chemistry,  Londwi,  li 
In  "  Photography,"  at  p.  292,  et  seq. 

A  Handiook  of  Medical  Microscopy.  By  Joseph  G,  Richardson,  M 
Microscopist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1871,  p.  6( 

The  Microscope  and  Microscopical  Technology.  By  Heinrich  P 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Translated  by  Geo.  R.  Cu 
.M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  J 
York,  1872,  p.  42,  et  seq. 

TJu  Chemistry  of  light  and  Photography,  and  its  Application  to 
Science,  and  Industry  (International  Scientific  Series).  By  Dr.  Heni 
Vogel,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Industrial  Academy  of  Beriin.  London 
New  York,  1875,  p.  205,  et  seq. 
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A  Treatise  on  Photography.  By  W.  de  Wiveleslie  Abney,  F.R.S.,  etc, 
London,  1878,  chapter  xxxvii,  p.  305. 

Micro-Photographs  in  Histology^  Normal  and  Pathological.  By  Carl 
Seller,  M.D.,  in  conjunction  with  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  M.D.,  and  Joseph  G. 
Richardson,  M.D.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  1876,  1878. 

Atlas  der  allgemeinen  thierischen  gewebelehre,  herausgegeben,  von  Theodor 
von  Hassling,  und  Julius  KoUmann,  nach  der  natur  photographirt  von  Jos. 
Albert,  K.6.,  photographer  in  Munich,  1862. 

Die  Photographie  als  Hulfsmittel  Mikroskopischer  Forschung^  von  J. 
Gerlach,  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1863. 

Das  Mikroskop  und  die  Mikroskopische  Techniky  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Frey, 
Professor  der  Medizin  in  Zurich.     Leipzig,  1863,  Seite  37,  et  seq. 

Lehrbuch  der  Afikroskopischen  Photographie  nut  Rucksicht  auf  natur- 
wissenschaftliche  Forschungetiy  von  Oscar  Reichardt  und  Carl  StUrenburg. 
Mit  4  photographischen  Abbildungen,  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Quandt  und 
Handel,  1868. 

La  Photographie^  appiiquee  aux  recherches  Micrographiques,  Par  A. 
Moitessier,  Paris,  J.  6.  Bailli^reet  Fils,  1866. 

Encyclopadia  Britannicay  1857:  "Microscope;"  Brewster. 

United  States  Government  Reports,  War  Department,  1865,  and  since  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  262,  The  Toner  Lectures,  Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.,  Lecture  I :  "On  the  Structure  of  Cancerous  Tumours,  and 
the  Mode  in  which  Adjacent  Parts  are  Invaded."  By  J.  J.  Woodward, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army.    (November,  1873.) 

Journals,  Periodicals. 

"  Nature."    Weekly.     Macmillan  &  Co. 
Monthly  Journal  of  Science. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  edited  by  Prof.  Lankester, 
F.R.S.    John  Churchill  and  Sons. 

Popular  Science  Review.     New  series,  edited  by  W.  S.  Dallas. 
Intellectual  Observer.     Monthly.     Groombridge  and  Sons. 
Science  Gossip.     Monthly.    Bogue. 
Land  and  Water.    Edited  by  F.  Buckland.    Weekly. 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

Foreign  Books  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  Student. 

Das  Mikroskop.  P.  Hart. tig  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Theile.  Vieweg  and  Sohn. 
1867. 

Das  Mikroskop  und  die  Mikroskopische  Technik.  Dr.  Heinrich  Frey, 
1863. 

Das  Mikroskop,  Theorie  und  Anwendung  desselben.  Carl  Nageli  und 
S.  Schwendener. 

Einleitung  in  die  Technische  Mikroskopie.    Julius  Wiesner.     1867. 

Das  Mikroskop.     Paul  Reinsch.    Niimberg.     1867. 
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Der  Organismus  der  Infusionsthiere,  von  Dr.  F.  Stein.  Leipzig.  Engel- 
mann.     1878. 

Die  Radiolarien,  von  Dr.  Ernst  HaeckeL    Berlin.     1862. 

Das  Mikroskop  und  seine  Anwendung.  Dr.  Leopold  DippeL  Braun- 
schweig. 

L'Etudiant  Micrographe,  par  Arthur  Chevalier.  Le  Microscope,  par  le 
Dr.  Henri  van  Heurck.    Bruxelles.     1878. 

Beitrage  zur  Neuem  Mikroskopie.    Fried.  Reinicke.     1862. 

Gewebelehre.    Gerlach. 

Lehrbuch  der  Histolog^e.    Leydig. 

Traits  du  Microscope  et  des  Injections.    Ch.  Robin.     1877. 

Observateur  au  Microscope.    Dujardin.     1842. 

Archiv  fiir  Mikroskopische  Anatomie  v.  La  Val^tte  St.  George,  and 
W.  Waldeyer,  in  Strasburg,  formerly  Max  Schultze's  Archiv.    Bonn. 

Kolliker  und  Siebold's  Zeitschrift,  edited  by  Ernst  Ehlers.  Engelmann. 
Leipzig. 

Reichert  und  Du  Bois-Reymonds'  Archiv. 
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408.  New  Bllcroscope  of  liow  Power. — Mr.  Browning  has  lately  de- 
signed an  excellent  little  instrument  for  general  investigation  with  low 
powers,  which  is  known  as  Broumin^s  New  Miniature  Microscope.  The 
instrument  is  of  the  size  of  the  engraving  on  p.  496.  The  price  in  nickel 
silver  is  3/.  1 7 j.  6//.  There  are  two  achromatic  powers  :  one  magnifying 
15,  the  other  35  diameters.  Objects  may  be  viewed  by  reflected  or  by 
transmitted  light  The  instrument  is  admirably  suited  for  botanical 
and  entomological  investigations,  and  objects  in  the  ordinary  micro- 
scopic slides  may  be  examined  by  its  aid. 

409.  New  cheAp  Bflcroscopes. — ^The  instruments  flgured  in  pi.  XCIX. 
have  been  recently  made  by  Mr.  Crouch,  and  are  excellent  students' 
microscopes.  A  good  instrument  for  those  who  work  at  animal  tissues 
is  represented  in  pL  XCIX,  fig.  i.  Fig.  2  is  the  student's  binocular, 
while  a  very  cheap  school  microscope  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  In  the  last 
there  are  two  lenses,  an  inch,  and  a  half  inch,  and  a  condenser  for 
opaque  objects;  the  whole,  fitted  in  a  case,  costing  only  2/.  loj. 
With  an  extra  eye-piece,  spot  lens,  polariscope,  and  other  apparatus, 
this  microscope  costs  5/. 

410.  New  cheap  Object-fflasses  for  the  Microscope. — Besides  the 
cheap  lenses  referred  to  in  the  text,  some  very  good  ones  have  been 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Swift  according  to  a  new  formula,  and  are  sold  at 
about  the  same  prices  as  the  foreign  objectives.  The  three-inch  and 
two-inch  cost  lyj.,  the  quarter  26^.,  and  the  one-eighth  50J. 

411.  New  Oll-lmmersloii  Lenses. — In  examining  objects  under  high 
powers,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  object-glass  very  accurately,  or  the 
definition  will  be  defective.  And  as  the  adjustment  varies  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  covering-glass,  it  is  sometimes  a  very  troublesome 
operation  to  adjust  and  readjust  the  objective  for  the  examination 
of  several  different  preparations  one  after  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
practice  frequently  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  degree  of  rotation  of 
the  adjustment  collar  which  actually  gives  us  the  clearest  definition. 

The  distance  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  object-glass  and  an 
object  when  in  focus  varies  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  covering 
glass,  which  distance  is  made  up  partly  of  a  stratum  of  air  and  partly  of 
the  covering-glass.  It  is  the  great  difference  between  the  refractive 
index  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  glass  which  renders  adjustment  necessary 
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for  clear  definition.  Now  if,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stephenson,  some  fluid  substance,  the  refractive  and  dispersive  properties 
of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  covering-glass,  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  air  in  the  intervening  space,  ccrreciion  weuld  be  no  longer 
required — a  sort  of  liquid  glass  being  interposed  between  the  objective 
and  the  cover,  it  matters  not  whether  the  covering -glass  be  thick  oc 
thin,  for  the  object  would  be  defined  with  equal  distinctness.  Mr. 
Stephenson  suggested  the  desirability  of  obtaining  a  new  objective  on 
this  principle  to  Professor  Abbe,  of  Jena.  Very  soon  afterwards  a  glass 
was  constructed  according  to  Professor  Abbe's  recommendations  by 


Mr.  Zeiss.  After  trying  a  number  of  oils  and  other  substances,  Professor 
Abbe  found  that  oil  of  cedar-wood  (made  by  Shimmel  and  Ca,  Leipzig 
and  New  York),  although  not  identical  with  crown  glass,  answered  well. 
But  the  same  authority  is  of  opinion  that  even  a  better  medium  may 
yet  be  discovered. 

As  far  back  as  1844,  Amici  suggested  that,  in  preference  to  water, 
glycerine  and  oil  of  aniseed,  or  the  latter  alone,  should  intervene  between, 
and  thus  connect  the  covering-glass  of  the  object  and  the  lens.*  Mr.  Wen- 
ham,  also,  in  1870,  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  "homt^eneous 
immersion,"  and  remarked  that,  if  a  medium  of  the  same  refractive 
power  as  the  glass  were  employed,  it  would  give  better  results  than 
water;  but  Mr,  Stephenson  was  the  first  to  announce  that  important 
practical  results  had  actually  been  obtained  by  this  method,  with  an 
•  Ch.  Robin,  "Traite  du  Microscope."    Farts,  1871.     Tage  191. 
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immense  increase  of  angular  aperture,  in  a  paper  "  On  a  Large-angled 
Immersion  Objective  without  Adjustment  Collar;  with  some  observa- 
tions on  numerical  Aperture,"  read  before  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society,  April  3,  1878, 

One  of  the  leading  points  of  Professor  Abbe's  theory  of  1874  was 
his  explanation  of  the  important  bearing  which  the  diffraction  pencils 
have  on  the  formation  of  the  microscopic  image,  so  that  the  resolving 
power  of  an  object-glass  is  dependent  upon  the  diffiraction  pencils  that 
are  taken  up  by  it 

This  fact  was  not  previously  known,  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  suggested  the  use  of  oil 
instead  of  water  abandoned  it  in  practice,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to 
follow  it  up.  The  use  of  oil  as  an  immersion  fluid  would  obviously 
have  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  a  disadvantage^  as  far  as  aperture  was 
concerned,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  angle  which  was  neces- 
sarily caused. 

When,  however,  the  bearing  of  Professor  Abbe's  theory  was  appre- 
ciated, it  was  seen  that  an  object-glass,  acting  in  oil,  might  take  up 
diffraction  pencils  which  one  of  larger  angle,  acting  in  air,  could  not 
reach,  and  hence,  although  the  angle  was  reduced  by  the  use  of  oil,  yet 
that  the  diffraction  pencils  belonging  to  an  aperture  of  more  than  180° 
in  air,  would  be  compressed  (so  to  say)  within  the  lesser  angle,  and 
greatly  increased  aperture  could  be  utilised. 

The  qualities  of  the  new  oil-immersion  objective  are  described  by 
Mr.  Stephenson,  in  the  above  memoir,  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  There  being  no  aberration  to  cprrect  for  varying  thickness  of 
cover-glasses,  there  is  no  collar  adjustment  For  thick  covers,  say 
0*008  to  0*009,  ^c  ordinary  length  of  10  inches  gives  the  most  perfect 
definition;  for  thin  covers,  say  0*004,  ^  length  of  12  inches  is  perhaps 
better.  But  the  difference  is  so  very  slight  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
use  the  draw-tube. 

"  2.  It  has  a  balsam  angle  of  113°= 1*25  numerical  aperture,*  which 
renders  it  extremely  sensitive  in  focussing,  and  also  indicates  the  highest 
resolving  power  hitherto  attained. 

"  3.  It  has  a  large  working  distance.  The  distance  between  front  of 
lens  and  object  is  0*02,  which  gives  a  working  distance  of  0*012  for 
0*008  cover-glass,  p'oi6  for  0*004,  ^^^  so  on. 

"  4  Its  power  is  rather  more  than  one-ninth,  and  having  com- 

*  Briefly  stated,  **  numerical  aperture  "  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  refractive  index 
of  the  medium  in  front  of  the  objective^  multiplied  into  the  sine  of  the  semi-angular 
aperture^n  sin.  w.  This  definition  of  " numerical  aperture"  offers  at  once  a  means 
by  which  all  objectives,  whether  dry,  water,  or  oil  immersion,  can  be  directly  com- 
pared. It  is  based  on  the  theory  whence  Professors  Abbe  and  Helmholtz  deduced  the 
limit  of  visibility.     The  angle  of  the  oil-immersion  lens  described  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
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ponent  lenses  throughout  the  combination,  lai^er  than  in  other  objec- 
tives of  the  same  power,  it  transmits  more  light,  the  latter  quality  being 
enhanced  by  a  diminution  in  the  reflection  of  the  peripheral  rays. 

"  5.  It  bears  very  deep  eye-pieces  and  has  a  flat  field. 

"  Lastly.  An  essential  condition  ta  its  perfect  performance  is  that  if 
the  object  be  dry,  it  must  be  mounted  on,  or  nearly  touch,  the  cover,  or 
if  not  a  dry  object,  that  it  be  mounted  in  some  medium  having  ap- 
proximately the  same  refractive  index  as  the  oil,  such  as  Canada  bal- 
sam, &c. 

"  The  special  advantage  of  this  objective  for  petrographic  work  is 
that  the  oil  used,  having  very  nearly  the  refiuctive  index  of  the  objects 
to  be  examined,  renders  cover-glasses  and  highly  polished  surfaces 
unnecessary ;  the  minerals,  if  sufficiently  translucent,  can  be  observed 
through  a  considerable  depth,  say  i-5oth  of  an  inch,  and,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  identity  of  index,  every  plane,  from  the  surface  downwards, 
will  have  the  same  perfect  correction. 

"To  a  certain  extent,  the  latter  observation  applies  to  all  trans- 
parent objects  mounted  in  balsam,  as  the  thickness  of  the  balsam  above 
the  object  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  thicker  cover,  and 
the  penetration  must  therefore  be  considerable,  although  the  latter 
quality  will  be  still  greater  in  the  smaller-angled  objectives  constructed 
on  the  same  principle,  which  will  hereafter  be  made." 

Professor  Abbe,  writing  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  on  the  objective,  says : — 
"  The  advantage  of  the  greater  aperture  is  shown  in  a  most  striking 
manner  on  Pleurosigma  angulatunty  when  observed  by  very  oblique 
light  This  diatom  mounted  dry  with  the  fhistules  adhering  to  the 
cover  is  seen  in  quite  a  new  aspect ;  by  causing  the  pencil  of  light 
to  fall  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  valve  (or  more  generally  parallel 
to  any  of  the  three  ordinary  lines).  It  then  presents  at  the  portion 
adhering  to  the  thin  glass  cover  white  rectangular  fields,  separated  by 
dark  broad  beams,  alternating  from  row  to  row,  paler  lines  crossing  the 
white  space  between  the  black  bands  which  are  thus  joined ;  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  the  rectangular  division  comprised  between  the  dark 
bands  being  to  the  width  as  2  :  -n/s." 

The  Stephenson  system  of  homogeneous  immersion  has  been  further 
improved  and  developed  by  Professor  Abbe,*  of  Jena,  and  in  a  memoir 
read  before  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  on  March  12,  1879,  he 
describes  the  construction  of  a  new  objective  for  oil-immersion.     See 

being  113°,  gives  a  semi-angular  aperture  of  S6>^°,  of  which  the  sine  is  0"839,  which, 
multiplied  by  1*50,  the  refractive  index  of  the  oil,  gives  a  *' numerical  aperture"  of 
I  -25  ;  hence  we  see  that  we  have  in  it  a  resolving  power  exceeding  the  possible  limit  of 
a  dry  lens  (sin.  90=  i)  by  no  less  than  25  per  cent. 

*  Ueber  Stephenson's  system  der  homogenen  Immersion  bei  Mikroskop-Objectiven. 
—Jena,  1879. 


PROF,  abbe's  new  objective.  SOI 

'''Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,"  for  1879,  vol.  II,  page 
256.  The  oil-immersion  lenses  have  a  resolving  power  some  50  per 
•cent  higher  than  dry  lenses. 

In  a  note  to  me,  dated  June  5,  1879,  Mr.  Stephenson  sums  up  the 
■chief  advantages  of  the  system  of  "  Homogeneous  Immersion  "  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  It  enables  the  optician  to  produce  objectives  the  equivalent  angles 
of  aperture  of  which  greatly  exceed  the  ideal  maximum  of  180°  in  air. 
As  the  resolving  power  of  every  objective  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  half  the  angle  multiplied  by  the  refractive  index  of  the  immersion 
or  separating  medium  employed,  we  have,  for  the  sanu  geometrical 
angles,  resolving  powers  proportional  to  i,  1*33,  and  i'5o  in  the  several 
cases  of  air,  water,  and  oil.  Hence  we  see  that,  cateris  paribus^  the 
resolving  power  of  an  oil-immersion  is  50  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  a  dry  lens  in  air,  and  already  40  per  cent,  beyond  even  the  ideal 
maximum  of  a  dry  lens  has  been  obtained. 

"  2.  The  correction  for  spherical  aberration  is  much  facilitated. 
"3.  The  tiresome  correction  with   the  adjustment  collar  of  the 
objective  is  entirely  done  away  with. 

"  4.  Objects  mounted  in  balsam,  when  in  focus,  are  in  the  best 
possible  correction  irrespective  of  quantity  of  balsam  or  thickness  of 
cover.  This  point  I  have  noticed  in  my  paper  on  the  subject  last  year, 
as  also  the  great  advantage  it  possesses  in  its  great  penetrative  power  in 
the  examination  of  minerals. 

"  Lastly,  there  is  also  the  obvious  advantage  of  saving  the  light  lost 
by  reflection,  which  is  very  great,  in  all  dry  objectives  of  large  aperture, 
and  the  front  lenses  being  much  larger  there  is  necessarily  greater 
working  distance  with  the  same  angle. 

"  Professor  Abbe  says,  in  his  paper,  that  probably  1*35  would  be 
the  extreme  limit,  but,  as  before  stated,  1*40  (equal  to  a  balsam  angle 
of  137°  48')  has  already  been  attained  out  of  iht  possible  I'so,  or  rather 
out  of  the  theoretical  maximum  of  i  '50." 

412.  New  Objective  by  Professor  Abbe. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society  for  the  session  1878-9,  on  June  nth, 
Professor  Abbe  showed  an  objective,  for  oil-immersion,  made  according 
to  a  new  formula.  For  a  description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor 
Abbe's  paper,  published  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

41S.  Bflneraiofftcai  Microscope. — An  excellent  student's  microscope 
for  mineralogical  work,  with  large  rotating  stage,  convenient  aijangement 
for  polariscope  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  has  been  lately  designed 
by  Mr.  Frank  Rutley,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  Watkins,  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  Swift  also  makes  a  student's  mine- 
ralogical microscope. 
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Abercrombie,  Dr.,  on  photc^^raphs,  306 
Aberration,  spherical  and  chromatic,  9 
Absolute  phenol,  66 
Absorbed  and  transmitted  ra3rs  of  light, 

272 
Absorption  bands  in  spectrum,  273 

„  „      measuring,  276 

„  „      varieties  of,  279 

Acari,  examination  of,  187 
Accidental  presence  of  matters,  247 
Accuracy  in  describing,  242 
Acetic  acid  and  glycerine,  syrup,  365 
Acid  carmine  injecting  fluid,  I  x  I 

carbolic,  66 

chromic,  255 

„        in  glycerine,  365 

hydrochloric,  nitric,  255 

sulphuric,  255 

reaction,  251 
Acids,  effects  of,  on  organic  structure,  255 
Achromatic  condenser,  30 
ACKLAND,  Mr.,  stage  micrometer,  42 
Action  of  cells,  392 

,,       „  the  heart  of  living  animal,  192 
Adipose  tissue,  140 
Adjustments  for  altering  the  focus,  1 1 
Advantage  of  transparent  injections,  106 
Air,  examining  specimens  in,  79 

bubbles,  several  of,  from  specimens, 

cavities  in  bone,  91 
cells  of  lung,  157 
mounting  in,  86 
pump,  89 
Albite  type  of  crystals,  224 ]J 
Alcohol,  253 

„        and  ether,  effects  of,  254 
Alkalies,  effects  of,  on  organic  structures, 

257 
Alkaline  reaction,  251 

,,       fluid  in  tissues,  123 
Allen,  Dr.  F.,  spring  clip,  $8 
Allport,  Mr.  S.,  on  pitchstone,  233 

,,         on  microliths,  233 
Altering  focus  adjustments  for,  1 1 
Alum,  preservative  solution  of,  68 
Amoei)£e,  method  of  examining,  203 
Amoeba,  its  movements,  401 

,,         vital  movements  of,  196 
Ammonia,  257 

„        oxalate,  258 
Amphipleura  pellucida,  examination  of, 
29 

Anacharis  alsinastnim,  circulation  in,  200 
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Analpis,  chemical,  in  microscopical  en- 
quiry, 249 

„       microscopical,  new  method,  365 

„       spectrum,  269 
Analyser  and  polariser,  23 
Anatomical  controversy,  357 

,,  peculiarities  of  tissues,  135 

Anatomy  of  crystals,  22  f 
Anchiisa  paniculata,  circulation  in,  200 
Angle  of  aperture,  10 
Angles  of  crystals,  218 
Anilin  colours  for  staining,  127 
Animalcule  cage,  76,  loi 
Animal  substances,    separating    crystals 

from,  264 
Animals,  lower,  tissues  of,  166 
Annular  reflector,  28 
Apatite,  231,  234 

„       crystals,  225 
Aperture,  angle  of,  10 
Apparatus,  chemical,  252 

„  for  injecting,  104 

„  required  for  investigation,  list 

of,  475 
„  for  microscopical  work,  49 

„  „  microscopic  photography, 

290 

„  student's  microscope,  21 
Appearance  of  same  object  in  different 

media,  80 
Aponogeton,  183 
Apothecium,  172 
Appendix,  495 
Aquaria,  182 
Aquariimi  microscope,  16 
Arenaceous  group  of  rocks,  229 
Areolar  tissue,  examination  of,  138 

„        „        submucous,  153 
Argand  lamp,  25 
Argillaceous  rocks,  229 
Arsenious  acid,  69 

Artery,  contraction  of,  under  microscope, 
191 

,,      of  liver,  x6o 
Arteries,  examination  of,  147 
Artificial  and  natural  injections,  102 

„        illumination,  24 
Artists,  liat  of,  520 
Augite,  226 
Automaton,  3 
Axis  cylinder  nerve,  X48 

Baci^eria,  absence  of,  not  easily  proved, 
347 
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Bacteria,  growth  of,  205 
Bailey's  universal  indicator,  48 
Baker,  Mr.,  finder,  22 
Balsam,  Canada,  56 

,,      specimens,  objections  to,  121 
Barker,  Dr.  John,  his  growing  cells,  77 
Barytes,  nitrate  of,  258 
Basement  membrane,  245 

„  ,,        kidney,  162 

Bat,  wing  of,  circulation  in,  193 
„  „       ultimate  nerve-fibres  in,  414 

Bathybius,  40  x 

Beck,  Mr.  R.,  on  growing  celb,  77 
Beck's  parabolic  illuminator,  26 
Bedding  tissues,  93 

Beginners,  first  step  in  examination,  81 
Bell's  cement,  55 
Belonites,  222 

Benzol,  Canada  balsam  in,  57 
Bibliography,  482 
Bichromate  of  potash,  glycerine  solution 

of,  365 
Binocular  microscopes,  14 

„        spectrum  microscope,  270 
Bioplasm  of  hairs  of  Tradescantia,  199 
keeping  alive,  188 
of  kidney,  163 
lacunae  of  bone,  91 
or  living  matter,  386 
moving,  in  plants,  198 
relation  to  formed  material,  385 
staining,  122 
Bioplasts  of  cerebral  convolutions,  429 
fat  cells,  140 
hyla  stained,  368 
muscle,  145 

yellow  elastic  tissue,  140 
Biotite,  231 
Blocks,  wood,  35 
Blood,  circulation  of,  191 
,,       -corpuscles,    bacteria-like    bodies 
from,  205 

„  ,,  colourless,      move- 

ment of,  197 
„  „  effects  of  acids  on, 

255 

„  „  exammation  of,  156 

,,      spectrum  of,  273 
Blow  fly,  larva  of,  189 
Blowpipe  apparatus,  210 

„        beiicls,  spectrum  examination  of, 
276 
Blue  colours  for  staining  tissues,  ill 
fluid  from  nodularia,  281 
injecting  fluid,  TumbuU's  blue,  I  xo 
Prussian,  new  form  of,  363 
BocKETT  lamp,  25 
Body  of  microscope,  12 
Bone,  appearance  of,  in  balsam,  90 
corpuscles,  90 
examination  of,  141 
making  sections  of,  97 
mounting  sections  of,  89 
preparing  for  high  powers,  377 
Books,  list  of,  482 

on  spectrum  analysis,  283 
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Boiax  and  boracic  add  in  muscular  con* 

tractility,  190 
Bottle  with  capillary  orifice,  260 

„      for  collecting,  X76 

„      dropping,  369 
Bowerbank,  Mr.,  on  pediculus,  X67 

ff  ff       on  sponges,  169,  179 

Bowman,  Mr.,  on  kidney,  162 

„  ff     on  muscular  fibre,  142 

„  „      Hugh,  his  photographs^ 

284 
Boxwood  forceps,  52 
Brain,  cutting  thin  sections,  94 

„      examination  of,  165 

, ,      thin  sections  of,  under  high  powers, 

371 
Branched  muscular  fibres,  143 

Branchiae  of  moUusca,  169 

„       of  tadpole,  192 

Branson,  Dr.,  on  circulation  in  Vallis* 

neria,  200 
Brass  cells,  71 

,,        „  for  objectives,  439 

„     plate,  }o 

„        „     for  stage  of  microscope,  x88 

„     slab  for  grinding,  211 
Brazil  wood,  spectrum  of,  273 
Breadcrumbs,  examining,  82 
Bridgman,  Mr.,  his  finder,  48 
Bronzite,  226 
Brooke,    Mr.,    on    inmiersion    objec* 

tives,  8 

„  „       his  nose  piece,  9 

„  ,,       on  perforating  thin  glass^ 

73 
Brown,  Prof.,  smallest  microscope,  20 

Brown  IAN  movements,  195 

Browning,   Mr.,  on  spectrum  micro- 
scope, 270 

Brucke,  Prof.,  muscular  contractility, 
190 
„  „        on  soluble  blue  fluid, 

"3 

Brunswick  black,  55 

„  „      cells,  70 

Bubbles,  air,  80 

„        in  cavities  in  crystal,  236 
Built  glass  cells,  74 
Bidl's  eye  condenser,  26 
,,     nose  forceps,  103 
Burnet's  solution,  68 
Busk,  Mr.  G.,  on  the  use  of  gaslight  in 
photography,  316 

Cabinet  for  preparations,  239 

Calcareous  rocks,  229 

Calcspar,  226 

Camel,  blood  corpuscles  of,  156 

Camera,  arranging  for  photographs,  327 

„       for    microscopic    photography, 
290 

„       lucida,  33 

„       photographic  to  ordinary  micro- 
scope, 300 
Camphine  lamp,  24 
Canada  balsam,  56 
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Canadian  balsam,  examiningspedmens  in, 
88 

„  „        mounting  cord  in,  164 

,,  ,,        objections  to,  for  mount- 

ing, 121 

„  „        warming,  50 

Candied  lemon  peel,  examination  of,  84 
Cannel  coal,  sections  of,  238 
Cans  for  injecting,  103 
Capillaries,  examination  of,  147 
nerves  to,  411 
of  muscle,  145 
passage  of  corpuscles  through. 
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salivary  glands,  158 
Capillary  circulation  in  mammalia,  193 
,,        tubes  for  testing,  261 
„        vessels  in  living  frog,  375 
Capsules,  ^  of  insects,  168 
Carbolic  acid,  66 
Carbonate  of  lead  for  injection,  105 

,,         of  lime,   appearances  in  dif- 
ferent media,  80 

»}  ,,        testing  for,  261 

Carmine  fluid,  acid,  1 1 1 

injection,  107 
for  staining,  125 
for  staining,  362 
injecting  fluid,  1 1 1 

,,  ,,      Carter's,  112 

Carpenter,    Dr.,   on    Eozoon    Cana- 

dense,  237 
Carter,  Dr.,  his  carmine  injecting  fluid, 

112 
Cartilage,  examination  of,  140 
Casein  cements,  61 
Castracane,    Count,   illustrations   in 

photography,  311 
Caudate  nerve  cells,  417 
Cavities  in  bone,  90 

„        in  crystals,  225,  235 
,,       fluid  in  minerals,  223 
Cell,  390 

„    action  of,  392 
Cells  concerned  in  mind,  419 
Brunswick  black,  70 
deep  glass,  73 
dry,  & 
false,  392 

for  preserving  specimens,  69 
glass,  53 

„      bending  a  strip  of,  for,  75 
growing,  76 

gutta  percha  ami  ebonite,  71 
marine  glue,  70 
„     moulded  glass,  71 
,,     mucus  in,  195 

of  ciliated  epithelium,  194 
paper,  shell-lac,  and  tinfoil,  70 
pigment,  in  web  of  frog,  373 
of  plant,  circulation  in,  198 
spherical  and  oval  nerve,  415 
thin  glass,  72 

wedge-shaped,    for   spectrum    ana- 
lysis,  275 
Cellular  tissues  of  plants,  171 
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Cell  wall,  action  of  reagents  upon,  251 

„     „     staining,  123 
Cementing  glass  with  marine  glue,  72 
Cement,    French,    for    mounting   large 
specimens,  58 
,,  of  various  kinds,  60 

„  varnishes,  &&,  54 

Centres,  new,  of  living  matter,  390 
Cerebral  matter,  examination  o^  166 
Chalk,  lithographic,  36 
Chance,  Messrs.,  thin  glass,  53 
Chara,  183 

Cheese-mites,  examination  of,  187 
Chemical  analysis,  249 
apparatus,  252 
rei^ents  in  glycerine,  364 
solutions,  hardening  properties 
of,  267 
Chemistry,  importance  to  microscopical 

investigation,   133 
Chelidonnmi  majus,  circulation  in,  198 
Chisel  for  examining  rocks,  210 
Chloride  of  calcium,  68 

of  gold,  for  staining,  129 
testing  for,  258 
zinc,  68 
Chlorite,  227 
Chloroform,  253 

,,  solvent  for  Canada  balsam. 

Chlorophyll,  masses  of  moving,  in  plant 
cells,  199 

„  spectra  of,  277 

Chromate  of  lead  for  injection,  105 
Chromatic  aberration,  9 
Chromic  acid,  255 

„         „     for  ganglia  and  cord,  163 
,,  „      solution,  67 

Chuck-bottle,  211 
Chyle,  movements  of,  155 
Cilia  of  branchiae  of  moUusca,  169 
„     of  newt's  kidney,  162,  194 
,,     movement,  193,  202 
Ciliated  epithelium  of  air  passages,  158 
Circuits,  nerve,  409 
Circulation  in  hairs  of  nettle,  201 

in  hairs  of  Tradescantia,  199 
in  vessels  of  plants,  198 
of  blood,  191 
of  fluid  in  tissues,  206 
Clarke,  J.  Lockhart,  Mr.,  on  pre- 
paring spinal  cord,  163 
Class  demonstration,  5 

,,     microscope,  17 
Claudet   and    Houghton,   Messrs., 

glass  slides  and  thin  glass,  53 
Cleaning  glass  plates  in  photography,  325 
off  marine  glue,  72 
old  photographic  plates,  335 
thin  glass,  53 
Cleavage  of  muscular  flbre,  144 
Clinical  microscope,  17 
Clips,  spring,  58 

Coal,  preparing  thin  sections  of,  238 
Cobweb  micrometer,  41 
Cocoanut,  shell  of,  171 
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Coddington  lens,  177 
CoHNHEiM,  his  researches  on  movements 
of  corpuscles,  197 

),  ,,         ,,         on  the  cornea, 

Collecting  and  dredging,  175 

diatoms,  175 

lower  animals  and  plants,  175 

on  sea  shore,  18  x 
Collins,    Mr.,    binocular   microscope, 

„  „     diaphragm,  30 

, ,  t »     his  graduating  diaphragm, 

13 

,,  „      lamp,  25 

,,  ,,      new    plan    for    altering 

focus,  II 
Collodion,  322 
Coloured  engravings,  356 

,,        injections,  102 
Colouring  bioplasm,  123 

riuids  with  i^lycerine,  364 
matters  for  mjection,  105 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  171 
of  plants,  280 
new,  280 

for  transparent  injection,  108 
nerve  fibres,  gold  for,  129 
Colourless  blood  corpuscles,  157 
Compact  tissue  of  bone,  90 
Complex  tissues,  examination  of,  152 
Compound  dissecting  microscope,  21 

,,  microscope,  6 

Compressorium,  dissecting  with,  96 
Conclusions,  erroneous,  240 
Condenser,  26 

achromatic,  30 
buirs-eye,  26 
Gillett's,  30 
Webster's,  31 
for  high  powers,  352 
Congleton  stone,  213 
Conical  glasses,  99 
Connective  tissue  of  muscle,  145 
Constructing  object-glasses,  431 
Contraction  of  muscle,  189 
Contractile  fibre  cells,  146 
Contractility,  201 

„  of  muscle,  189 

Controversy,  anatomical,  357 
Conversion  of  bioplasm  into  formed  ma- 
terial, 387 
„  of  standards  of  measurement, 

45 
Convolutions,  structure  of  gray  matter  of, 

427 
Cooke,     Mr.    Conrad,    micrographic 

camera,  34 
Copying  objects,  32 
Cord,  spinal,  examination  of,  163 
Cork  forceps,  211 
Corks  for  injecting,  103 

„      loaded,  91 
Cornea,  finest  nerves  in,  413 

,,       of  frog,  movement  of  bioplasm 

in,  203 
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Cornea,  structure  of,    demonstrated    by 

staining,  129 
Corpora  amylacea,  166 
Corpuscles,  bone,  90 

„  corneal,  relation  of  nerves  to, 

150 
Correction,  9,  10 

,,  for  covered   and    uncovered 

objects,  10 
Correcting  object-glasses,  436 
Corrosive  sublimate,  solution  of,  68 
Covering  glass,  very  thin,  351 
Creatine,  creatinine,  263 
Creosote  for  preserving  plants,  175 
Crochet  needle,  211 
Crocus  for  polishing  glass,  442 
Crouch,  Mr.  H.,  nis  new  cheap  micro- 
scopes, 497 
Crumbs,  examining,  82 
Crustacea,  muscles  of,  143 
Cryptocrystalline  substances,  231 
Cryptogamia,  new  colouring  matter  from, 

280 
Crystalline  globules,  80 
Crystals,  action  on  polarised  light,  220 
Anatomy  of,  221 
angles  of,  218 
cavities  in,  235 
enclosed  in  one  another,  234 
obtaining  for  examination,  264 
in  plants,  172 
„        preservation  of,  267 
„        m  rocks,  208 
,,        sections  of,  making,  212 
,,        separation  of,  from  animal  mat- 
ters, 264 

spiral,  265 

on  obtaining  from  textures,  262 
Currents  in  tissue  towards  bioplasm,  124 
Cutting  glass,  53 

„      and  grinding  glass,  71 
„      pliers,  use  of,  in  studying  rocks, 
215 

thin  sections,  50 

,,  instrument  for,  51 

„  under    the    micro- 

scope, 96 
Cyclosis,  198 

Dallinger,  Rev.  H.,  on  growth  and 

germination,  206 
Damar  varnish,  55 
Dancer,  Mr.,  his  illuminator  for  opaque 

objects,  27 
Daphnes  and  fresh-water  shrimps,  186 
Dark-bordered  nerve-fibres,  148 

, ,  nerve-fibres  and  fine  fibres, 

413 
Dark  ground  illumination,  27 

Davis,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  &c.,  265 

Davy,  Dr.  John,  on  plant  crystals,  174 

Dead  and  living,  404 

Deal,  examining  thin  shavii^  83 
„     appearance  of  fibres  of,  248 

Dean,  Dr.,  on  microphotographs,  288 
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Dbane,  Mr.,  his  preservative  gelatine,  67 
Deecke,  Mr.,  his  arrangement  for  taking 
photographs,  298 

,,  on  photomicrography,  324 

Deep  glass  cells,  73 
Defmition  of  object-glasses,  8 
Delineating  objects,  32 
Demodex  tolliculorum,  187 
Demonstration,  class,  5 
Demonstrating  tissues  of  plants,  170 
Dennis,  Mr.,  his  built  glass  cells,  74 
Dentine,  making  sections  of,  98 
Dentinal  tubes,  377 

Deposit,  collecting,  when  small  in  quan- 
tity, 100 

,,        separation  of,  from  fluids,  99 
Description,  exactness  of,  243 
Desmidise,  filamentous,  181 
Developing  solutions,  324 

,,  the  photographic  image,  331 

Development  of  cartilage,  141 

„  of  tissues,  preparing  speci- 

mens, 167 
Diabase,  233 
Diallage,  226 
Diameter,  measuring,  43 
Diamond,  writing,  53 
Diapedesis,  197 
Diaphragm,  12 

„  adjustable,  355 

,,  ,,  Mr.  Kincaid's,  12 

Diatoms,  action  of  acid  on,  256 

„        mounting,  175 
Disappointment  concerning  work,  4 
Discs  or  laps  for  grinding  minerals,  211 
„     steel,  33 
,,     of  muscle,  144 
Dissecting  with  compressorium,  96 
,,         microscopes,  16,  21 
„         tissues  with  compressorium,  96 
Dissections,  needles  for,  52 
,,  of  making,  91 

Distilled  water,  253 
Double-bladed  section  knife,'5l 
Double-edged  scalpels,  50 
Draghook,  177 
Draughtsmen,  520 
Drawing  objects,  31 

„        under  high  powers,  355 
on  stone,  36 
pencils,  35 
Dredging,  175 
Drilling  holes  in  glass,  71 
Dropping  bottles,  369 
Drummond  light  in  photography,  316 
Dry,  examining  and  preserving  objects,  86 
Drying,  252 

,,      by  steam  heaj,  50 
Drysdale,  Dr.,  on  growth  and  germi- 
nation, 206 

,,  "  Protoplasmic  Theory  • 

of  Life,"  385 
Dubosq's  heliostat,  30 
Ducts  of  glands,  116 
Ducts  of  liver,  injecting,  160 
Dust,  248 
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Dytiscus,  sarcolemma  of  muscles  of|  143 

Ebonite  cells,  71,  75 

Edmunds,  Dr.  ,  his  immersion  parabdokl 

illuminator,  28,  168 

„  on  mounting  objects,  88 

Education  for  observation,  239 
Edwardes,  Prof.  Milne,  on  injecting 

a  snail,  119 
Egg  capsules  of  insects,  168 
E^tieth  of  an  inch  objective,  350 
Elastic  tissue,  structures  mistaken  for,  246 
Electrotype  copies  of  blocks,  356 
El  vans,  231 
Embryonic  tissues,  preparing,  167 

, ,  , ,      preparation  o^  for  high 

powers,  379 
},  ,,      in  viscid  media,  362 

Embryo,  rendering  tissues  of,  transparent, 

268 
Emery  for  grinding  and  polishing  glasSr 

442 

,,  „        rocks  and  crystals, 

212 
Enamel,  making  sections  of,  98 
Ends  of  tubes,  245 
Engravers  on  wood,  520 
Engraving  objects,  31 

„         on  stone,  36 
Engravings,  356 
Entozoon  folUculorum,  187 
Eozoon  Canadense,  section  of^  214,  237 
Epidote,  227 
Epithelium,  ciliated,  158 

of  mucous  membrane,  153 
of  kidney,  162 
of  villi,  15s 
Erector,  7 
Errors  of  observation,  244 
Eruptive  rocks,  230 

„        „       examination  of,  208 
Ether,  253 
Eurites,  231 

Evaporation  and  drying,  252 
Exactness  in  description,  242 
Examination  by  reflected  light,  22 
Examination  of  arteries  and  veins,  147 

deposit,  loi 
fossils,  237 
ganglia  and  spinal  coid, 

163 

infusoria,  186 
injected  tissues,  120 
liver,  159 
„  objects  in  spectrum  mi- 

croscope, 272 

„  of  rocks  and  crystals,  212 

Examining  newt's  kidney,  162 

, ,  substances  dry  and  in  fluids,  87 

,,  tissues  of  embryo,  167 

Experience,  importance  of  practical,  3 
Exercises  in  manipulation,  463,  474 
Exposing  the  photographic  plate,  329 
Extractives,  203 

Extraneous  matters,  accidental,  247 
Extra- vascular  spaces,  121 
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Eye  of  ox,  injecting,  X15 
Eyepiece,  Reiner's,  7,  30 

micrometer,  42 

negative  or  Hughenian,  7 
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Fallacies  to  be  guarded  against,  244 

False  cells,  392 

Feathers,  247 

Felspars,  224 

Felsites,  231 

Felstones,  230 

Ferns,  spores  of,  87 

Fibres  of  wood,  248 

Fibres  and  membranes  produced  artifici- 
ally, 246 

Fibrillse  of  muscle,  145 

Fibrous  appearance,  246 

,,       tissue,  white  and  yellow,  139 

Field,  flatness  of,  9 

Fiftieth  of  an  inch  object-glass,  350 

Filtering,  99,  251 

Finder,  22 

„      Malt  wood's,  49 
,,      Mr.    Bridgman's,   Mr.   Wright's, 
48 

Fine  nerve  fibre,  149 
„       ,,       „      as  test  objects,  43 

Finger,  mechanical,  96 

Fishes,  injecting,  120 

Fixing  solutions  in  photc^fraphy,  325,  337 

Flax  fibres,  247 

Flowers,  moimting  petals  of,  86 

Fluid  cavities  tn  crystal,  223,  235 
„     examining  bodies  in,  87 

Fluids  for  examining  tissues,  S5 
„     movements  of,  in,  206 

Fluxion-structure,  223 

Fly,  mounting  parts  of,  89 

Focus,  adjustments  for  altering,  1 1 

Focussing  in  photomicrography,  318 

Folding  microscope  of  Powell  and  Lea- 
land,  16 

Foraminifera  in  limestones,  shells  of,  169, 
208 

Forces,  molecular,  196 

„  jelly  guiding,  197 

Forceps,  52,  212 

„        used  in  injecting,  123 

Foreign  standards  of  measurement,  46 

Formation  of  tissues.  Author's  views  on, 
382 

Formed  and  lifeless  state  of  matter,  385 
„       material  of  cilia,  195 
„  ,,        staining,  122 

Formula  for  object-glass,  452 

„        ,,   a  quarter  by  Mr.  Swift,  461 

Fossils,  preparing  for  examination,  237 

Fountain  in  vivarium,  182 

Francis,  Mr.  G.,  on  blue  fluid  from 
nodularia,  281 

Freezing  tissues,  94    ^ 

French  cement  of  lime  and  India-rubber, 

58 

„       measurements,  47 
Frere,  Dr.   Temple,   on   perforating 
thin  glass,  73 
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Fresh-water  aquaria,  182 

Fraenum  of  tongue,  circulation  in,  193 

Frog,  eyelid  of,  149 

„      living  pigment  cells  of,  375 

„      prepanng  tissues  for  high  powers, 

„      foot,  circulation  of  blood  in,  191, 

373 

mjecting,  115 

movement  of  bioplasm  in  cornea 

of,  203 

demonstration  of  tissues  of,  372 

and  newt,  arteries  of,  147 

Fropbit,  183 

Fnuts,  structure  of,  171 

Fuci,  sponges  attached  to,  179 

Gabbro,  234 

Ganglia,  examination  of,  415 

„        hyla,  preparing  for  high  powers,. 

367 
Gardner,  Mr.,  his  air-pump,  89 

Gas-lamps,  25 

„    bottles,  iron,  340 
Geissler,  of  Bonn,  his  warm  stage,  189 
Gelatine,  preservative,  67 
„       and  glycerine,  67 
Gelatino-bromiae  plates  for  photographs, 

342 
Gerlach,  Prof.,  on  carmine  injecting, 
III 
„  „        on  staining,  124 

Germinal  or  living  state  of  matter,  385 
„  „  „      colourmg,  123 

„  ,,  „     movements  of, 

203 
Germination  of  mildew,  205 

Gillett's  condenser,  30 
Glandular  organs,  161 

,,  „        epitheliimi  of,  162  ^ 

,,  ,,        injecting  ducts  of,  160 

„  „        salivary,    examination 

of,  15? 
Glass  cells,  53,  71 

„     cutting  and  grinding,  71 
„     on  dividing  and  reducing,  440 
„     drilling  holes  in,  71 
,,     for  objectives,  439 
,,     shades,  54 
„     slides,  53 

,,     thin,  for  covering  specimens,  71 
„     tube  used  for  injectmg,  104 
Glasses,  conical,  99 
Glisson's  capsule,  159 
Globules  of  crystalline  matter,^8o 

„        of  oil,  81 
Glue  and  gum  cements,  61 

,,    marine,  $6     • 
Glycerine,  64 

,,        and  gelatine,  67 
,,        for    mounting  {delicate    struc- 
tures, 167 

injected  specimens  in,  121 
solutions,  363 

its  use  in  working  with]  high 
powers,  360 
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Glycerine,  its  use  in  micro-chemistry,  262 
ff        and  size  for  injection,  107 
„        for  test  solutions,  364 
,,        tissues  in,  86 
„        for  v^etable  tissues,  171 

GoADBY,  Dr.,  on  making  glass  cells,  71 
„  „      his  built  glass  cells,  74 

„  ,,      his  solution,  68 

Cold,  chloride  of,  for  staining,  129 
„      size,  54 

Goniometer,  218 

GORHAM,  Mr.,  mounting  objects  in  bal- 
sam, 57 

Graduating  diaphragm,  12 

Grammatophora  subtilissima,  test  object, 

43 
Granites,  230 

Granules,  movement  of,  in  cells,  206 
Granulite,  232 
Green  injecting  fluid,  112 
Grinding  glass,  71,  74 
lathe,  210 

sections  of  rock,  216 
thin  sections  of  minerals,  213 
Growing  cells,  76 
Growth,  new  views  on,  205 
of  bone,  142 
and  multiplication,  204 
of  a  spore  of  mildew,  205 
GuLLiVBR,  Prof.,  on  blood-corpuscles, 

,,  ,,       on  plant  crystals,  172 

Gum  and  glycerine,  68 
„     for  mounting,  58 
Gutta-percha  cells,  75 

,,  tablets  for  dissecting,  92 

Guy,  Dr.,  hand  microscope,  20 

,,       ,,     on  microscope  cells,  76 
Gypsum  cements,  62 
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Hi€MATOXYLiN,  Staining  with,  129 

Hair  and  horn,  making  sections  of,  98 

Hairs,  248 
„      of  flower  of  Tradescantia,  199 
„      of  insects,  168 

Hall,  Mr.  W.  H.,  on  cells,  76 

Hammer  for  breaking  rocks,  210 

Hammond,  Mr.  W.  H.,  on  plant  crys- 
tals, 174 

Hand  microscopes,  18 

Handling  bodies  under  the  microscope,  96 

Hard  tissues,  cutting -sections  of,  97 
„  ,,       preparation    of,    for    high 

powers,  377 

,,  ,,      on     preparing    for    high 

powers,  361 
„  „      on  softening,  379 

Hardening,  fluids  for,»87 

,,  properties  of  chemical  solu- 

tions, 267 

,,  tissues,  97 

Harrison,  Messrs.,  printers  and  litho- 
graphers, 37 

Hartnack's  immersion  lenses,  188 
„  object-glasses,  8 

H  ASS  all's  corpuscles,  166 


Haversian  spaces,  141 

Hawksley,  Mr.,  microscope  lamp,  25 

Heart,  action  of,  192 
„      muscular  tissue  of,  145 

Heat,   use  of,   in    rendering  sp>ecimens 
clear,  369 
„      stimulus  to  life,  397 

Heating  objects  under  examination,  189 

Heisch,   Mr.,  on  stereoscopic    photo- 
graphs, 321 

Heliostat,  30 

,,         for     illumination    in     photo- 
graphy, 314 
,,  Silbermann's,  2851 

Hematite,  227 

Hemispherical  condenser,  31 

Hepatic  vein,  160 

Herepath,  Dr.,  on  iodo-quinine,  23 

Hering,  on  the  structure  of  the  liver,  161 

High  powers,  preparing  specimens  for,  357 
,,        „        illumination  under,  352 
,,         ,,        with  single  front,  8,  456 

Higher  animals,  injecting,  1 14 

Highest  magnifying    powers,    binocular 
for,  14 

Highest  powers,  on  the  use  of,  344 

,,  „       drawing  objects  under, 

355 
, ,  , ,      new  method  of  preparing 

tissues  for,  357 
HiGHLEY,  Mr.,  on  collecting  and  dredg- 
ing, 177 
,,  ,,     his  compressorium,  96 

„  „     gas  lamp,  25 

,,  ,,      mineralogical        micro- 

scope, 219 

„  M     on  sorting  marine  ani- 

mals, 185 
,,  ,,      traveHingmicroscope,l6 

His  on  the  cornea,  129 
HoBLYN,  Mr.,  on  mounting,  58 
Holder  for  leaves,  &c.,  52 
Holes,  drilling,  in  glass,  71 
Horn,  making  sections  of,  98 
Hornblende,  226,  231 
Hot  air  oven,  188 
How,  Mr.,  illuminator  hand  microscope, 

20 
Hughenian  eye-piece,  7 
Hyalodiscus  subtilis,  test  object,  43 
Hydrochloric  acid,  255 
Hylae,  preparing  tissues  of,  367 

Iceland  spar,  23 

Illuminating  objects,  22 

Illumination,  artificial,  for  photography, 

316 

Mr.  Dancer  s  spectrum,  27 
dark  ground,  27 
monochromatic,  29 
of     objects     under     high 
powers,  352 

„  oblique,  23 

,,  in  photography,  310 

„  for  photographing  objects, 
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lUumination,  5»ources  of,  24 
Uluminator,  parabolic,  26 

„  hand  microscope,  20 

Image  objects,  method  of  increasing,  355 

„      photographic  developing,  331 
Immersion  lenses,  8, 

object-glasses,  8 

„         constructing,  435 
paraboloid,  28 
twenty-fifth,  350 
Implements  and  materials  for  examining 

rocks,  209 
Incineration,  252 

India-rubber  plant,  circulation  in  sheathj 
198 

„  and  lime  cement,  59 

„  rings  for  cells,  70 

Indicator,  Bailey's  universal,  48 
Inferences,  on  drawing  from  observations, 

240,  242 
Inflammation,  passage  of  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  through  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries, 197 

,,  vessels  in,  374 

Influence  of  nerves,  409 
Infusoria  mounted  in  glycerine,  167 

,,         examination  of,  186 
Injecting,  102 

,,         cans,  103 

,,        carmine  and  Prussian  blue  for, 
109,  III 

different  systems  of  vessels,  1 13 

ducts  of  glands,  116 

duct  and  vessels  of  liver,  x6o 

eye  of  ox,  115 

fishes,  120 

fluid,  acid  carmine,  ill 

blue,  Tumbull's,  no 
carmine,  ill 
finest  for  high  powers,  363 
green,  112 
Prussian  blue,  109 
yellow,  113 
forceps  used  in,  103 
hyla  for  high  powers,  367 
a  frog,  115 
insects,  118 
liver,  117 

lymphatic  vessels,  118 
tissues  for  highest  powers,  363, 

367 
Injection,   best  mode  of  killing  animals 

for,  122 

fallacies  caused  by,  244 
mercurial,  113 
mollusca,  119 
by  mercurial  pressure,  104 
practical  operation  of,  1 14 
rat,  115 

sheep's  kidney,  115 
snail,  119 

Injections,   colouring   matters  for    tran- 
sparent, 106,  108 
,,         deep  glass  cells  for,  74 
,,         instruments        required        in 
making,  102 
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iDJections,  natural  and  artificial,  102 
„  transparent,  107 

,,        of  vessels,  366 
Ink,  Uthogiaphic,  37 
Insects,  cases  for  breeding,  182 
examination  of,  167 
injecting,  118 

preparing  tissues  for   inicxx)scc* 
pical  examination,  167 
„       scissors  for  dissecting,  52 
,,      mounting,  89 
Insoluble  particles  of  Prussian  blue,  109 
Instrument  makers,  520 
Instruments,  accessory,  22 

„  for  injecting,  102 

Intensifying  the  negative  in  photography, 

333 
Intercellular  substance,  141 

,,  tissue  staining,  123 

Internal  structure,  examination  of,  29 

Intestine,  injecting,  115 

Inverted  microscope,  219 

Investigation,  advantages  of  staining  in, 

126 

„  original,  241 

„  of  structure  of  tissues  with 

powers,  357 
Involuntary  muscle,  146 
Iodine  solutions,  258 
lodo-quinine,  23 
Iron  gas  bottles,  340 

„    and  steel,  microscopic  structure  of, 

236 

,,  tincture  of  perchloride,  109 
Irritation  and  inflanmiation,  396 
ISBELL,  Rev.  G.,  on  mounting,  58 

Jackson's  eye-piece  micrometer,  42 
Jam,  examination  of,  83 
Jevons,  Prof.  W.  Stanley,  on  mole- 
cular movements,  195 

Keeping  preparations  in  the  cabinet,  239 
Kelner's  eye-piece,  7 

,,  ,,  as  a  condenser,  30, 

352 
Kersantite,  232 

Kidney,  basement  membrane  of,  162 
,,        matrix  of,  162 
„       of  newt,  displaying  dlia  of,  194 
,,       of  sheep  and  pig,  mjecting,  115 
KiLBURN,   Mr.  W.   E.,  on   intrcSucing 

oxygen  into  paraffin  lamp,  352 
KiNCAiD,  Mr.,  on  diaphragm,  12 
King,  Mr.,  microscope  for  aquarium,  17 

,,        ,,      naturalist,  183 
KdLLiKER,  Prof.,  on  muscular  tissue, 

146 
Knife  for  minerals,  210 
,,      new  form  of,  51 
,,     Valentin's,  51,  92 
„     for  weeds,  176 

Labradorite,  233 
Lacteals,  demonstration  of,  155 
,,        movement  of  chyle  in,  193 
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Lacunse,  appearance  of,  in  balsam,  90 
I.ADD,  Mr.,  chain  movement,  11 
Lamps,  24 

„      Collins' "Bockett,"  25 
„      for  high  powers,  352 
Lamp,  gas,  25 

paraffin,  with  round  wick,  25 
Smith  and  Beck's  camphine,  25 
spirit,  49 
Lantern,  photomicrographs  for,  338 
Lap  of  gnnding  lathe,  217 
Large  microscopes,  13 
Larvse,  aquatic,  muscles  of,  189 
Lathe  for  grinding,  210 
Lavas,  230 

Lawson,    Dep.  Inspector-General, 
on  measurement,  46 

„  Dr.,  dissecting  binocular  mi- 

croscope, 21 
„  „     on  injecting  the  snail,  120 

Lea,  Mr.  Carey,  on  intensifying  nega- 
tives, 334 
Lead  lutings,  63 

carbonate  of,  105 
chromate  of,  105 
white,  for  injection,  105 
Leaf-holder,  52 

„  tissues  of,  171 

Lealand,  Mr.,  on  structure  of  muscle, 

I4S 
Lectures,  microscope  for,  19 

Leighton,  Rev.  W.  A.,  on  lichens,  172 

Lens,  nose  clip  for,  209 

Lengthening  tube  of  microscope,  355 

Lepidolite,  231 

Leptynite,  232 

Leudte,  225 

Leucocytes,  197 

Lichens,  microscopical  examination  of,  1 72 

Lieberkuhn,  26 

Life,  397 
„    and  death,  404 

„    of  animals,  destroying,  for  inject- 
ing, 122 

Ligamentum  nuchse,  139 

Light,  arranging,  for  drawing,  33 

artificial,  for  photography,  315 
polarised,  23,  80 
reflected,  79 

,,        and  transmitted,  22,  29 

Lilac  fluid  for  staining,  127 

Lilium  speciosum,  pollen  tubes  of,  201 

Lime  and  India-rubber  cement,  $$ 
„     light  in  photography,  316 
,,     testing  for,  251 

Limestones,  208 

Linnaeus  stagnalis,  204 

Limonite,  227 

Liquor  potassae  for  examining  lichens,  1 72 

Lissotriton,  kidney  of,  161 

Lister,    Mr.,     his    improvements     in 
making  microscopes,  432 
,,        Prof.,  on  pigment  cells,  207 

Lithographs,  on  obtaining,  35 

Lithography,  apparatus  required  in,  37 

Liver,  injecting  ducts  of,  117 
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Liver,  on  demonstrating  structure  of,  158 

„      injecting,  115 
Living  matter,  401 
„  „      properties  of,  384 

,,  „      distinguished    from    non- 

living matter,  202 

,,      or  bioplasm,  386 
„      staining,  123 
sponges,  169 
thines  and  machines,  403 
Loaded  co^s,  91 
Lobules  of  the  liver,  159 
Logwood,  spectrum  of,  273 
Low  power  microscope,  495 
Lower  animab,  anatomy  of,  161 

„  „        injecting,  118 

Lung,  examination  of,  157 
Lutings  for  lead,  &c.,  63 
Lymphatic  vessels,  injecting,  118 

Machinery  in  amoeba,  3 
Machines  and  living  things,  403 
Maclagan,  Dr.,  on  plant  crystals,  174 
Madder  staining  bones  of  living  animals, 

141 
Maddox,  Dr.,  his  camera,  300 

,,  ,,       on  coloured  illumination 

in  taking  photographs,  313 

on  glycerine,  65 
on  mounting,  58 
on  photc^raphy,  284 
on  spring  clip,  58 
on    stereoscopic    photo- 
graphs, 321 
Magenta  for  staining,  127 
Magic  lantern  for  photographs,  339 
Magnesium  light  in  photography,  317 
Magnetic  needle,  210 
Magnetite,  227 
Magnifying  power,  method  of  increasing, 

3SS 

,,        on  ascertaining,  44 
,,        on  augmenting,  7 
,,        tests  for  defining,  45 
Malpighian  tuft  of  newt's  kidney,  162 
Maltwood's  finder,  22 
Mammalia,  distribution  of  ner\TS  of,  1 50 
,,  examination  of  vessels  of,  147 

Manipulation  in  photography,  325 

„  tables  for  practising,  463 

Marine  aquaria,  183 
„      glue,  SS 
„  „     cells,  70 

Martyn,  Dr.,  on  muscular  fibrilla,  14$ 
Mathews,  Dr.,  on  the  section  cutter,  93 
,,  Mr.,  injecting  syringe,  103 

,,  ,,     new  form  of  Valentin's 

knife,  51 
Matrix  kidney,  162 

,,      of  rocks,  222 
Matters  of  extraneous  origin,  247 
Max  Schultze's  warm  stage,  188 
Measuring  angles  of  crystals,  218 
,,         objects,  41 
,,         simple  method  of,  43 
„         the  thickness  of  thin  glass,  351 
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Measurement  of  blood  corpuscles,  156 
„  standards  o^  45 

„  microscopic,  46 

Mechanical  finger,  96 

„  portion  of  microscope,  1 1 

Media,  for  examining  specimens  in,  79 

„        „  „  tissues,  85 

Medullary  sheath  nerve,  148 
Membrane  and  fibres,  production  of,  arti- 
ficially,  246 

„        passage  of  corpuscles  through, 
198 
Membrana  performativa,  246 
Mercer,  Dr.  Clifford,  his  arrange- 
ment for  photography,  307 

,,  ,,  on  the  nitrate 

bath,  324 
Mercurial  injections,  113 
Merz,  his  immersion  glass,  9 
Mesentery,  examination  of,  140 
Metallic  reflector,  26 
Methylated  alcohol,  64 
Micas,  226,  230 
Micro-chemical  analysis,  262 
Micrographic  camera,  34 
Microliths,  222 
Micrometer,  cobweb,  41 

„  for  spectrum  microscope,  271 

Microscope,  6 

apparatus  for,  21 
bmocular,  14 

,,        dissecting,  21 
, ,        for  high  powers,  1 2 
body,  14 

camera  appfied  to,  3CX) 
clinical,  17 

compound  and  simple,  6 
dissecting,  21 
smallest,  19 

for  corrosive  liquids,  253 
folding,  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand^s,  16 

,,  for  mmeralogical  work,  219, 

501 
,,  inverted,  219 

,,  investigation  undertaken    by 

all  classes,  4 

low  power,  495 
makers,  519 
mechanical  portion,  1 1 
mineralogical,  219 
optical  portion,  7 
spectrum,  269 
student's,  13 
apparatus  for,  21 
travelling  aquarium,  16 
Microscopic  chemical  analysis,  262 

„  objects,  photographs  of,  284 

,,  shells,  169 

Microscopical     examination,      preparing 
tissues  for,  167 

,,  manipulation,  tables  for, 

463 
Microscopist's  dredge,  176 
Micro-spectroscope,  improved,  272 
Microtome,  93 
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Microtome  for  vegetable  tissues,  99 

„         scissors,  52 
Mildew,  germination  of,  205 
Millimetres,  equivalents  of,  46 
Milne  Edwards,  on  injecting  mollusca. 

Mind-bioplasm,  430 
,,    nature  of,  419 
Mineralogist's  microscope,  219 
Minerals  and  rocks,  preparation  of,  207 

„        examination  of,  222 
Minute  dissections,  of  making,  91 

,,      structure  under  high  powers,  359 
Mirror,  11 
Minette,  232 
Moist  chamber,  188 

„     tissues,  mounting  in  balsam,  90 
MoiTESSiER,  Dr.,   his  arrangement  for 

photography,  30$ 
Mole,  fine  nerve-fibres  of,  413 
Molecular  movements,  195,  203 

„        philost^hy,  423 
Molecules  m  salivary  corpuscles,  207 
,,        in  moving  bioplasm,  199 
Mollusca,  branchia  of,  109 

,,        injecting,  119 
Monochromatic  illumination,  29 

,,  light  for  photography,  310 

Monoclinic  or  oblique  system,  223 
Morton,  Dr.,  improvement  in  magne- 
sium light,  317 
Moulded  glass  cells,  75 
Moulds,  porcelain,  for  microscopic  speci- 
mens, 54 
Mounting,  apparatus  for,  478 
,,         diatoms,  175 

,,        in  Canada  balsam,  steps  of  pro- 
cess, 89 
,,         lenses,  Mr.  Swift  on,  460 
,,         objects     in     balsam,     pressing 
down  cover,  57 

photographs,  338 
scales,  &c.,  of  insects,  168 
sections  of  minerals,  218 
tissues  in  balsam,  90 
Mouse,  alimentary  canal  of,  155 
„       injecting,  115 
,,       nerves  in  ear  of,  149 
Movements  of  particles  in  salivary  cor- 
puscles, 207 

,,  „  bioplasm  of  brain  matter, 

429 

,,  ,,    bubbles    in     cavities     in 

crystals,  236 

ciliary,  193,  202 
chyle,  193 

granules  within  cells,  206 
living  heart,  192 
molecular,  203 
of  particles  in  fluid,  195 
vital,  of  pollen,  201 
vital  or  primary,  190 
Mucous  membrane,  examination  of,  153 

,,  ,,  sections  of,  154 

Mucus  corpuscle,  194 
Muller*s  fluid,  151 
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Multiplication  and  growth,  204 
Murchisonite,  225 
Muriated  tincture  of  iron,  1 10 
Murray  and   Heath,    pocket   micro- 
scope, 17 
Muscle,  contractility  of,  189 
fine  nerves  to,  410 
unstriped,  146 
Muscles  of  nu^ot,  189 
Muscovite,  231 
Muscular  fibres,  bacteria  from,  205 

fibre  cells,  action  of  acid  on,  256 
„       ,,      of  vessels,  147 
,,     examination  of^  142 
,,     fibres  of  villi,  154 
movements,  203 
structure  of  heart  and  tongue, 
144 

Mussel,  ciliated  epithelium  of,  194 
Myelin,  stained  by  osmic  acid,  130 

Nachet's  binocular,  14,  16 
Naphtha  and  creosote  solution,  66 
Naphtha,  solution  of  wood,  66 
Nature  of  vital  movements,  201 
Natural  history,  books  on,  482 

,,      injections,  102 
Naturalist^  dredge,  178 
Needham,  Mr.,  his  microtome,  93 
Needles,  52 

,,  used  in  injecting,  103 

Negative  eye-piece,  7 
Nepheline,  225 
Nerve  cells,  caudate,  417 

„    spherical  and  oval,  415 
examination  of,  148 
fibres,  arteries  and  veins,  147 
„      in  frog's  foot,  374 
,,  ,,      of  muscle,  145 

„  ,,      in  organs  of  special  sensa- 

tion, 411 

„  ,,      solution  of  gold  for  stain- 

ing, 129 

ganglia,  163 

networks  and  plexuses,  408 
„      tissue,  preservation  of,  157 
Nerves  in  cornea,  130,  413 

dissecting  under  water,  91 
influence  of,  on  pigment  cells,  207 
in  mouse  and  frog,  149 
in  papillae  of  frogs  tongue,  411 
sensitive,  distribution  of,  149 
of  submucous  tissue,  155 
tennination  of,  149 
Nervous  action,  reflex  of  artery,  192 

,,  system,  pediculus,  167 

Net  for  collecting,  177 
Nettle,  circulation  in  hairs  of,  201 
Networks  of  nerve-fibres  in  frog's  foot,  375 

,,         vascular,  of  frog's  foot,  374 
Neutral  tint  glass  reflector,  33 
Newt,  capillaries  of,  148 

,,      kidney  of,  161,  194 
Neyt,    M.,  his  method  of  illumination 

for  photography,  311 
Nicol's  prism,  23 
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Nitella,  circulation  in  cells  of,  198,  200 
Nitrate  bath,  323 

,,      of  silver  for  staining,  129 
Nitric  acid,  255 
Nobert's  lines,  42 
Nodularia   spumigera,  blue   fluid    from, 

281 
Nose  piece,  double,  for  objectives,  9 
Nucleus,  390 
Nutrition  of  cell,  393 

Object,  apparent  size  of,  under  different 

powers,  350 
Object-glass,  6,  8 
„        „      angle  of  aperture,  10 
,,         „       ascertaining         magnifying 
power,  41 

,,       constructing,  4,  31 
correcting,  436 
fiftieth  and  twenty-fifth,  350 
,,         ,,       penetrating  power,  43 

m  photomicrography,  318 
their  own  illuminations,  27 
Wales'  improvements  in,  8 
Objects,  delineating,  32 
,,        examining,  81 
„        illumination,  diflferent  modes  of, 
22 

,,        measuring,  41 
„        test,  42 
Objectives  for  mineralogical  work,  209 
Oblique  illumination,  23 
Observation  and  experiment,  242 
Observations,  on  maki:  g,  239 
Obsidian,  232 

Octagonal  cases  for  holding  demonstrat- 
ing microscopes,  19 
Oil  cements,  62 
„   immersion  lenses,  495 
,,  for  immersion  lenses,  9 
„  globules,  81 

„         ,,         api>earing  within  a  cell,  246 
„  lamps,  25 
,,  mounting  in,  90 
Olivine,  227 
Oligoclase,  233 

One  inch  objective,  formula  for,  462 
Opaque  material  for  injections,  102 

,,       injections,  104 
Operation  of  injecting,  1 14 
Optical  portion  of  microscope,  7 
Organic  matter,  destroying  by  incinera- 
tion, 252 
,,       muscle,  structure  of,  142 
Organs,  examination  of,  152 

,,       of  lower  animals,  166 
Original  investigation,  241 

,,       observation,  importance  of,  2 
Orthoclastic  felspars,  224 
Osborne,   Rev.  Lord  S.  G.,  on  sia  n- 

ing,  124 
Osmic  acid  for  staining,  130 
Ova  of  pike,  &c. ,  204 

,,     of  stickleback,  staining,  126 
Ovarian  ova  of  fishes,  380 
Over  corrected,  9 
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Over-correction,  importance  of,  in  pho- 
tography, 319 
Ovium,  blood  vessels  of,  157 
Oxalate  of  ammonia,  258 
Oxyhydrogen  light  in  photography,  316 
Oyster,  ciliated  epithelium  of,  194 

Pale  nerve-fibres,  163 
Pancreas,  158 
Paper  cells,  70 

„     preparing  for  photography,  335 

„     tracing  and  retracing,  3$ 
Papillae  of  frog's  tongue,  370,  41  x 
Parabolic  reflectors  for  examining  iron 

and  steel,  236 
Paraboloid,  28 
Paraffin  lamps,  25 
Parkes  and  Son,  microscopes,  8 

jy  ,,        specimens    prepared 

i>y»  137 

Particles,  colouring  matter,  used  in  in- 
jections, size  of,  106 

,,         of  living  matter,  347 
,,        in  moving  bioplasm,  199 
Pasteur,  M.,  his  investigation,  346 
Pedetic  movements,  196 
Pediculus,  nervous  system  of,  167 
Pencils  for  drawing,  3$ 
Penetrating  power,  10 

.»»   .  „        testing,  43 

Penicillium,  germination  of,  205 
Perforating  thin  glass,  73 
Perlites,  233 

Permanent  preservation  of  tissues,  137 
Petals,  examination  of,  171 
Petrology,  223 

Pewter  plate  for  glass  grinding,  71 
Phenol,  66 

Phosphate  of  lime,  testing  for,  261 
Photographs,  284 

,,  to  illustrate  books,  290 

Photography,  apparatus  for,  290 

by  artificial  light,  316 
focussing,  318 
illumination,  310 
object-glasses,  318 
stereoscopic,  320 
works  on,  484 
Photomicrographs  for  magic  lantern,  339 
Physical  basis  of  life,  383 
Physicists  on  nature  of  mind  and  thought, 

420 
Pig,  kidney  of,  injecting,  115 
,,  muscular  fibre  of,  145 
,,  nerves  of  snout  of,  149 
Pigment,  cells  of  skin  of  frog,  207,  373 
Pike,  ova  of,  204 
Pillischer's  lamp,  25 
Pipes  for  injecting,  103 
Pipette,  100 

,,       pocket,  176 
Pitchstones,  230,  233 
Plagioclastic  felspars,  224 
Plants,  circulation  in,  198 
„       colouring  matters  of,  280 
,,       on  keeping  in  cases,  183 
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Plates,  cleaning  for  photographs,  326 

Plate  glass  slides,  53 

Pleurosigma  formosum,  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures of,  322 

Plexuses,  terminal,  of  nerve-fibres,  1 50 

Pocket  lens,  209 
,,     microscope,  17 

Podura  scale,  examination  of,  29 
,,  „      test  object,  42 

„        on  catching,  168 

Polarised  light,  23,  80 

,,  ,,     influence  of  crystals  upon, 

220 

,,         ,,    use     of,    for     examining 
minerals,  220 

Polariser  and  analyser,  23 

Polarising   apparatus   for    photography, 
310,  314 

Pollen  grains,  87,  171 
,,      tubes,  movements  of,  201 

Polishing  glass,  powders  for,  441 

Polys)mthetic  structure  of  crystals,  227 

Porcelain  cements,  61 
„      moulds,  54 

Portal  vein,  160 

Position  of  an  object,  on  marking  the,  47 

Positive  eye-piece,  7 

Potash,  bichromate  of,  for  spinal  cord, 
164 

,,      and  soda  in  glycerine,  365 
,,       solution  of,  256 

POUCHET,  M.,  his  investigations  on  mi- 
nute organisms,  346 

Powders  for  grinding  and  polishing  glass, 
441 

Powell  and  Lealand,  Messrs.,  their 
compressorium,  97 

croscopes,  14 

»  »»  M  bin- 

ocular, 14,  201 

»»  »»  f>  dis- 

secting microscope,  21 

»f  ft  f»  on 

reflector  for  high  powers,  27 

»i  ft  »»  tra- 

velling microscopes,  16 
,,  ,,  „         thin- 

nest glass,  54 

»»  >»  tt  tne 

twenty-sixth  of,  349 
fy  >i  »»  the 

eightieth,  350 
Practical  operation  of  injecting,  1 14 
Prazmowski's  heliostat,  315 
Precautions  to  be  observed  in  working,  84 
Preparations  in  cabinet,  239 
Preparers  of  microscopic  objects,  519 
Preparation  of  minerals  and  rocks,  207 
,,  ,,    soft  tissue,  136 

,,  „    specimens,    new  method, 

357 

,,  ,,    sponges  for  examination, 

170 

,,  ,,    of  tissues  for  examination, 

167 
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Preparing  injected  tissues,  120 

,,        rocks  and  crystals,  212,  216 
y,        tissues  for  high  powers,  366 
Preservation  of  lichens,  172 

,,  „  vegetable  tissues,  171 

Preservative  fluids,  64 

„         gelatine,  67 
Preserving  a  soft  tissue,  136 

in  Canada  balsam,  89 
in  glycerine,  167,  359 
specimens  under  h^h  powers 
permanently,  361 
Pressing  down  thin  glass  cover,  57 
Pressure  required  for  injecting,  X03 

„      its  use  in  examining  objects,  359 
Primary  or  vital  movements,  202 
Printers,  520 

Printing  photographs,  33$ 
Prints,  on  moimting  in  photography,  338 
Prisms,  crjTstal  in  plants,  173 

„      for  binocular  microscope,  15 
Pritchard,  Dr.,  on  circulation  in  man, 

193 

,,  .,     his  method  of  cutting 

thin  sections,  94 
Properties,  hardening,  of  different  chemi- 
cal solutions,  267 
„        living  matter,  384 
Proteus,  circulation  in  vessels  of,  193 
Protoplasm,  383,  391 
Prussian  blue,  advantages  of,  108 
for  injection,  108 
injection  for  liver,  160 
soluble,  113 
lines,  47 
Pseudo-bacteria,  205 
Pseudomorphs,  221 
Psychical  movements,  425 
Puis-like  corpuscles  outside  vessels,  198 
Pyro-acetic  spirit,  66 

QuATREFAGES,     Prof.,    his    comprcs- 
sorium,  97 

Quartz  granules  in  sandstones  and  grits, 
229 

„      porphyries,  231 
„       sections  of,  214 

QuEKETT,  Prof.,  his  achromatic  con- 
denser, 30 

Radiata,  180 

Rainey,  Mr.,  on  vessels  of  lung,  157 

Ramsden's  cobweb  micrometer,  41 

„  eye-piece,  7 

Ransom,  Dr.,  on  ova  of  stickleback,  126 
,,  ,,     on  ovarian  ova  of  fishes, 

,,  ,,     on  warming  objects  under 

observation,  189 
Raphides  in  plants,  172 
Rat,  injecting,  115 
Razors,  51 
Reaction,  251 

Reade,  Rev.  J.  B.,  his  condenser,  311 
„  „  on  achromatic  con- 

denser, 30 
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Reagents  in  glycerine,  364 

,,        used  in  microscopical  investiga- 
tions, 250 

acetic  acid,  255 
alcohol,  254 
ammonia,  257 
chromic  acid,  254 
distilled  water,  253 
ether,  chloroform,  254 
hydrochloric  add,  254 
iodine  solutions,  258 
nitrate  of  barytes,  258 

,,  silver,  258 

nitric  acid,  256 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  258 
potash,  solutions  of,  256 
soda,  solutions  of,  257 
sulphuric  acid,  254 

,,  ,,      uses  of,  256 

Recklinghausen's  moist  cell,  187 
Recording  results  of  observation,  242 
Reflected  light,  22 

,,  „      examining  injections  by, 

102 

„  ,,      objects  by,  80 

Reflecting  live  cage,  177 

,,        annular,  28 
Reflector,  metallic,  26 

neutral  tint,  33 
parabolic,  236 
Reflex  action  of  artery,  191 
Remak's  fibres,  150 
Retina,  making  sections  of,  97 
Retort  stand,  49 
Retransfer  paper,  34 
Rhubarb,  vessels  of,  170 
Rhyolitic  rocks,  230 

Richardson,  Dr,,  on  arseniuretted  hy- 
drogen, 69 

„  Mr.  B.  Wills,  on  blue 

injecting  fluid,  no 
Riddell,   Prof.,   on  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures, 320 
Rigor  mortis,  injecting  before  and  after, 

122 
Roberts,  Dr.,   on  staining  the  blood 

corpuscles,  127 
Robertson,  Mr.,  his  injecting  syringe, 
103 

„  tt      on  injecting  the  snail, 

"9  .       ^ 

Rock  work  in  aquaria,  184 

Rocks,  preparation  of,  207 
,,       sedimentary,  228 

Rodents,  kidney  of,  162 

Ross'  microscope,  13 

Rotifers,  186 

RouDNEFF  on  the  use  of  osmic  acid,  130 

Round  cells,  76 

Rutherford,  Mr.  L.  W.,  on  micro- 
scopic photographs,  288 

,,  Prof,,   on  bedding  tis- 

sues, 93 

RuTLEY,  Mr.  F.,  on  minerals  and  rocks, 
207 
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Salivary  glands,  158 

,,  ,,       corpuscles  in  cells  of, 

207 
Sarcolemma,  143 

,,  absence  of,  145 

„  on  demonstrating,  135 

Scales  of  insects,  168 

, ,     of  measurement  appended  to  draw- 
ings, 44 
Scalpels,  50 

Schmidt's  goniometer,  218 
School,  226 
ScHROEDER,  Van  der  Kolk,  on  chloride 

of  calcium,  68 
Schultze's  iodine  solution,  259 

,,  stage    for  heating   objects, 

189 
Schwann,  white  substance  of,  150 
Scissors,  51 
Scraper,  211 
Sea  dredging,  175 
,,    shore,  collecting  on,  1 81 
„    slugs,  180 
Sealing-wax  varnish,  55 
Secondary  movements,  202 
Section  cutting  under  microscope,  95 

,,       knife,  new  form  of,  51 
Sections,  cutting  thin,  50,  92 

,,        making,  of  bone,  horn,  hair, 
teeth,  98,  142 

of  iron  and  steel,  236 
minerals,  making,  213 
rocks  and  crystals,  212,  216 
thin,  of  vegetable  tissues,  170 
,,     transverse,  of  frog's  web, 

376 

Secretion  of  gland  cells,  154 

Sedimentary  rocks,  208,  228 

Sediments,  separating,  from  fluid,  ICX) 

Seeds  of  plants,  markings  of,  171 

Selenite  plates,  221 

Sensitizing  photographic  plates,  329 

Serous  and  synovial  membrane,  1 52 

Shadbolt's  annular  condenser,  28 
,,  turn-table,  70 

Shades,  glass,  54 

,,       for  protecting  eyes  from  strong 
light,  26 

Sheep's  kidney,  of  injecting,  115 

Shell-lac  cells,  70 
„        cement,  55 

Shells,  making  sections  of,  98 
,,      microscopic,  169 
,,      siliceous,  175 

Sheppard,  Mr,,  on  new  colouring  mat- 
ter, 280 

Sieve  for  sifting  organisms,  178 

Silica  in  eruptive  rock,  230 

Siliceous  skeletons  of  diatoms,  175 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  258 

Simple  method  of  measuring,  43 
,,      microscope,  6 
,,      tissues,  preservation  of,  138 

Single  front  for  objectives,    Mr.   Wen- 
ham's,  456 

Size  for  injection,  105 
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Size  of  particles  of  colouring  matter  used 
for  injections,  106 

M  9*        objects,  apparent,  under 

diflferent  powers,  351 

Skeleton  of  leaves,  171 

Sketches,  importance  of  making,  240 

Skimming  spoon,  176 

Slab,  brass,  for  grinding,  21 1 

Slack,  Mr.,  adjustable  diaphragm,  355 

Slides  of  plate  glass,  53 

Sloth,  blood  corpuscles  of,  156 

Smallest  microscope,  20 

Smith,  Mr.  James,  his  leaf  holder,  52 

Smith  and  Beck,  Messrs.,  their  twen- 
tieth, 399 
,,      Dr.  Lawrence,  his  microscope, 

253 

,,      ,,  „  inverted  micro- 

scope, 219 
„      Prof.,  on  the  mechanical  finger, 
96 
Snail  injecting,  1 19 
Snake,  action  of  heart  in,  192 
Soda  caustic  for  examining  brain,  165 

,,     solution  of,  257 
Softening  hard  tissues,  379 
Soft  tissues,  preservation  of,  136 
.  Solar  reflectors  used  in  photography,  311 
,,      spectrum  for  illumination,  29 
Soluble  Prussian  blue,  113 
Solution,  characters   of,   for   examining 
objects,  87 
„         of  Canada  balsam,  57 
,,  naphtha  and  creosote,  66 

SORBY,  Mr.  H.  C,  on  cavities  in  crystals, 

235 

,,  ,,        ,,     on  fluid    cavities  in 

minerals,  223 

,,  ,',        ,,     metallic  reflector,  26 

,,  ,,        ,,     on  mineralsand  rocks, 

207 

,,  ,,        ,,     on  spectrum  analysis, 

269 
Sorting  tray  for  sea  collecting,  178 
Sources  of  illumination,  24 
Spaces,  extra  vascular,  121 
Specimens,  preserved  dry,  86 

,,  in  small  tubes,  loi 

Spectacles,  wire  gauze,  210 
Spectroscope,  on  using,  271 
Spectrum  analysis,  269 

„        microscope,  269 
Sphaeraphides,  173 
Spherical  aberration,  9 

,,        and  oval  nerve  cells,  415 

„        surfaces  of  glass,  production  of, 

447 
Spherules,  81 

Spicula  of  sponges,  170 

Spiders,  examination  of,  187 

Spider-wort,  circulation  in  hairs  of,  199 

Spinal  cord,  cutting  and  examining  thin 

sections,  94,  163 

Spiracles,  169 

„        mounting,  89 

Spiral  crystallisation,  265 
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Spiral  vessels,  plants,  170 
Spirit  and  water,  64 
Spirit  lamp,  49,  253 
Sponges,  169,  179 
Spongilla,  169 
Spongioles,  growth  of,  206 
,,  of  plants,  188 

,,  spores  of,  87 

Spot  glass,  20 
Springs  for  clipping,  58 
Stage  of  microscope,  12 
„     micrometer,  4 
,,     warm,  189 
Staining  bones  with  madder,  141 
bioplasm  of  tissues,  122 
tissues,  127 

blue  colours  for,  124 
Gerlach's  method,  124 
gold,  129 

Lord  Osborne  on,  124 
nitrate  of  silver,  129 
osmic  acid,  130 
tannin,  129 
Stand  for  pocket  microscope,  18 
Standards  of  measurement,  45 
Starfishes,  180 
Starch  globules,  171,  247 
Steel  disk,  33 
„    and  iron,  microscopical  structure  of, 
236 
Stephenson,  Mju,   on   oil   immersion 

lenses,  9, 49$ 
Stereoscopic  photographs,  320 
Stickleback,  ova  o^  126,  204 
Stimulus,  397 

Stirling,  Dr.,  his  section  cutter,  93 
Stomach*  mucous  membrane  of,  154 
Stone  for  grinding  glass,  71 

„     lithographic,  36 
Stones,  on  cutting  and  grinding,  211 
Stops  for  condenser,  30 
Striped  muscle,  142 
Structure  and  growth.  Author's  views  on, 

381 

demonstration  of,  133 
internal,  of  objects,  29 
of  fossils,  237 
,,  „        a  nervous  apparatus, 

407 
„        new  views  on,  381 
Student's  microscope,  13 
Submucous  tissue,  153 
Substances  in  fluids,  examination  of,  87 

,,  of  extraneous  origin,  247 

Sugar  and  salt  for  examining  structures,  85 
Sulphate  of  lime  cement,  62 

,,         testing  for,  261 
Sulphuric  acid,  255 
Sunlight  for  photography,  310 
Surface,  examination  of,  by  reflected  light, 

23 
,,       net  for  collecting,  177 

Surfaces,  flat,  producing  on  glass,  443 
Swift,  Mr.,  Professor  Brown's  micro- 
scope, 20 

dissecting  microscope,  21 
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Swift,  Mr.,   his  centering  nose-piece,  9 
microscope  lamps,  25 
new  plan  of  correcting,  1 1 
on  mounting  lenses,  460 
preservative  solutions,  69 

Sympathetic  nerve-fibres,  150 

Synovial    membrane,     examination     of, 
152 

Syringe  for  injecting,  103 

Syrup,  363 

acetic  acid,  365 
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Tables  for  practising  manipulation,  463 
Tablets  for  pinning  out  dissections,  92 
Tadpole,  circulation  in,  192 
Tannin,  its  action  on  red  blood  corpuscles, 

128 
Tea-leaves,  examination  of,  83 
Teaching,  on,  5 
Teeth,  preparing  for  high  powers,  377 

,,      making  sections  of,  98 
Temperature,  keeping  bodies  at  uniform, 

188 
Tench,  muscular  tissue  of  intestine  of, 

146 
Termination  of  nerves,  149 
Terminal  nerve-networks,  408 
Test  bottles,  260 
Test  objects,  42 
Tests  in  glycerine,  365 

,,     on  applying  to  microscopic  objects, 

2S9 
Texture,  microscopic,  representing,  40 

,,         representing  |>eculiarities  of,  37 
Thiersch's  carmine  fluid,  127 
,,  injecting  fluid,  113 

„  yellow  injecting  fluid,  113 

Thin  glass,  53 

cells,  72 

of  perforating,  73 
instrument     for     measuring 
thickness  of,  351 

section  of  deal,  examination,  84 
bone,  of  making,  97,  377 
cutting,  92 

of   textures,    obtaining    for 
high  powers,  371 
Thomas,  Mr.,  on  crystals  of  sulphate  of 

copper,  266 
Thwaite's  fluid,  65 
Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  109 
Tinfoil  cells,  71 
Tissue,  adipose,  140 
areolar,  138 

bioplasm  in  young  and  old,  389 
bony,  in  balsam,  90 
demonstration  of  structure  of,  135 
demonstration  of,  372 
embryonic,  preparation  of,  379 
hardening,  97 
of  lower  animals,  166 
of  plants,  170 

soft,  cutting  thin  sections  of,  92 
,,     examining     under     highest 
powers,  371 
staining,  122 
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Tissue,  vegetable,  cutting  thin  sections  of, 

99 

white  fibrous,  139 

yellow    „        139 
Titanic  iron,  234 
Titaniferous  iron,  231 
TOLLEs'  binocular,  15 
Tomes  and  De  Morgan  on  bone,  141 

,,      Mr.,  on  structure  of  dentine,  377 
Tongue,  epithelial  cells  of,  153 

of  frog,  preparing  papillae,  370 
muscular  fibres  of,  144 
Toning  in  photography,  336,  337 
Tourmaline,  23 

Trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  158 
Tracheae  of  insects,  168 
Trachyte,  230,  232 
Tracing  paper,  34 
Training  for  microscopical  observation, 

239 
Transfer  paper,  lithographic,  35 

Transforming  power  of  cells,  395 
Transmitted  light,  23,  29 

„  ,,      objects  examined  by, 

80 

,,  ,,      injections  for,  107 

Transparency  of  objects,  79,  24$ 
Transparent  injecting  fluids,  1 12 
injections,  102,  106 
objects  examined  by  reflected 
light,  27 

Transverse  section  of  frog's  web,  376 
Travelling  microscopes,  16 
Trichites,  222 
Tripods,  50,  211 
Triton,  kidney  of,  161 
Troughs  for  zoophytes,  76 
Tube,  on  increasing  length  of,  7 

,,      capillary,  261 
Tubes,  commencement  and  termination 
of,  244 

,,       dentinal,  377 

, ,      for  examining  substances  in  spec- 
trum microscope,  275 
,,       small,  for  specimens,  loi 
Tufts,  malpighian,  of  kidney,  162 
Turn-table,  70 
Turn  bull's  blue,  no 
Turpentine,  examining  specimens  in,  88 
,,  its  use  in  examining  tracheae, 

168 
Tubular  membrane  nerve,  148 
Twenty-sixth  of  an  inch  object-glass,  349 
Twinning  of  crystals,  224 
Tyndall,  Dr.,  molecular  machinery,  3 

Under-corrected,  9 
Unstriped  muscle,  146 
Urea,  influence  of,  on  chloride  of  sodium, 

264 
Urtica,  circulation  in  hairs  of,  201 

Valentin's  knife,  51,  92 
Vallisneria,  moving  bioplasm  in,  199 
Van  der  Kolk  Schroeder,  on  pre- 
paring cord,  165 
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Varnishes,  54 

Varnishing  the  plate  in  photography,  334 
Vegetable  tissues,  examining,  84,  170 
,,  „      mounted  dry,  86 

„  ,,      on  staining,  124 

Vein  in  foot  of  living  frog,  377 
,,     hepatic,  160 
,,     portal,  160 
V^eins,  examination  of,  147 
Vermilion,  for  injection,  105 
Vessels  of  brain,  166 

„      branchiae  of  moUusca,  169 

„      dissecting  under  water,  91 

„       of  frog's  foot,  373 

,,       injecting,  102 

,,      injecting  diflerent  systems,   106, 

of  higher  animals,  injecting,  1 14 
lymphatic,  injecting,  118 
and  nerves  appearing  like  elastic 
tissue,  246 

of  newt's  kidney,  161 
spiral,  of  plants,  170 
in  synovial  membrane,  152 
for  varnishes,  &c.,  $6 

Vibration  of  cilia,  193 

Vibrations  of  minute  particles,  196 

Villi,  examining,  154 
„     muscular  fibres  of,  154 

Viridite,  227 

Viscid  media  for  examining  tissues,  362 

Vital  contractility,  190 

movements  of  amoeba,  196 
,,  of  pollen,  201 

„  pus,  204 

Vitality  or  vital  power,  397 

Vitreous  rocks,  233 

Vivaria  and  aquaria,  182 

Vivarium  microscope,  16 

Volcanic  or  plutonic  rocks,  232 

Voluntary  muscle,  142 

Vomited  matter,  144 

Vorticellae  and  Rotifers,  186 

Waistcoat  pocket  microscope,  20,  177 
Wales,  Mr.,  his  improvements  in  ob- 
jectives, 8 
Walking  stick  collector,  176 
Wahaut,  shell  of,  171 
Warrington,  Mr.,  on  glycerine,  64 

,,  „      travelling     micro- 

scope, 16 
Wash  bottle,  loi 
Watch-glasses,  uses  of,  54,  loi 
Water  of  Ayr  stone,  213 

bath,  50 

cement,  63 

dissecting  under,  91 
„      distilled,  253 

examining  objects  in,  80 

glass  cements,  62 

vascular  apparatus,  119 
Web  of  fret's  foot,  pigment  cells,  373 
Webster  condenser,  31 
Wedgewood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
on  micro-photography,  286 
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Weed  knife,  176 

Wenham,  Mr.,  his  arrangements  for 
photography,  290 

,,  ,,        his  binocular,  14 

,,  „        on  circulation  in  An- 

chusa  and  Anacharis,  200 

„  „        on     construction     of 

object-glasses,  431 

„  „       on   correcting  object- 

glasses,  10 

„  ,,        high      powers      with 

single  fronts,  456 

„  „        his  paraboloid,  28 ' 

„  „        on    stereoscopic    pic- 

tures, 320 
West,  Tuffen,  on  engraving  on  stone, 

39 
White  fibrous  tissues,  139 

WHiTEt,  Mr.,  his  clip  for  balsam  speci- 
mens, 57 

White  lead  for  injection,  105 

Wilson,  Dr.,  on  micro-photography,  306 

WiTTiCH,  on  the  changes  in  pigment 
cells,  207 

Wood  blocks,  35 
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Wood  blocks,  makers  of,  520 

cutting  thin  sections  of,  99 
engravers,  520 
engraving,  38 
naphtha  solution,  66 
Wooden  forceps,  52 
Woodward,  Dr.  J.  J.,   micro-photo- 
graphs, 284 

„  „  „      his  arrange- 

ments for  taking  pictures,  291,  294 
Works  on  photography,  484 

„      on  spectrum  analysis,  283 
Work-table  of  a  microscopist,  238 
Wratten  and  Wain  Wright's  sensitive 

plates,  342 
Writing  diamond,  53,  211 

Yeast  cells,  205 

Yellow  elastic  tissue  of  vessels,  147 

fibrous  tissues,  139 

injecting  fluid,  113 
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Zoophytes,  180 

„  destroying  the  life  of,  187 

trough,  for  examining,  76 
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Page  429, /?r  i-i,ooo,oooth  read  i-ioo,oooth. 
Page  137,  fourth  line  firom  the  bottom,  /or  Parker  read  Parkes. 
The  following  note  should  have  been  inserted  on  p.  1$  : — 
"On  a  binocular  microscope  for  high  powers,"  by  F.  H.  Wenham. 
the  Microscopical  Society."    New  Series.    VoL  xiv.     1866.    P.  103. 
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Brunner,  Paris. 

Chcviilier,  Paris. 

Gundlach,  succeeded  by  Seilxirt  and  Kraflft, 

Charloltenburg,  Berlin. 
Hartnack  and  Ol>orhauser,  Place  Dauphine, 

21,  Paris. 
Ilascrt,  B.,  Eisenach. 
Kclncr,  Wctzlar. 


Leitz,  Wetzlar,  Leipzig.     Mr.  Baker,  Ilol- 
born. 
Merz,  G.  and  S.,  Munich. 
Mirand,  A.,  senr.,  Paris, 
Nachet,  Rue  St.  Severin,  17,  Paris. 
Ploesl,  S.,  Vienna. 
Schrixler,  Hamburg,  Hoirandi>cher  Brook 

31. 
Schick,  F.  W.,  Berlin,  Halle'sche  Sir.,  1$. 

Zeiss,  C,  Jena.     Mr.  Baker,  Holborn. 


Most  of  the  microscope  makers  furnish  cabinets  and  boxes  for  objects,  apparatus,  a/id 

instruments  required  by  the  microscopist. 

MAKERS   OF   CUTTING   AND    OTHER    INSTRUMENTS    REQUIRED    BY 

MICROSCOPISTS. 


Hawksley,  ^57,  Oxford -street. 
Matthews,  Puriugal-slreet,  Lincoln's  Inn. 


Weiss  and  Sons,  Oxford  street. 


NAMES    AND    ADDRESSES. 


PREPARERS  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 


Barnelt,  J.  E.,   Whitehall-street,   Totten- 
ham. 
Bourgogne,  Pere  et  Fils,  Paris. 
Cole,  A.,  and  Son,  58,  Oxford-gardens, \V. 
Enock,  F.,  30,  RusscU-road,  N. 
Hansen,  Paris. 

Ilett,  A.,  4,  Albion-grove,  Islington. 
Hudson  and  Sons,  Greenwich. 


Moller,  J.  D.,  Wedel,  Ilolstcin,  for  dia- 
toms. 

Norman,  J.,  123,  Queen  Victoria-street 

Russell,  T.,  48,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

SchJifTer  and  Co.,  Madgeburg. 

Topi)ing,  Amos,  28,  Charloite-street,  Cale- 
doniau-road. 

Wheeler,  E.,  48B,  Tollington-road,  N. 


Collections  of  objects  of  various  kinds  may  also  be  obtained  of  almost  all  the 
microscope  makers.  Elementary  collections  of  mincralogical,  geological,  petrological, 
and  paloK^ntological  specimens  are  furnished  by  Professor  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  and 
Mr.  Bryce- Wright,  90,  Great  Russell -street,  Bloomsbury. 

MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  MOUNTING   OBJECTS. 


Beck  and  Beck,  Cornhill,  London. 

Becker,  F.  E.,  Maiden-lane,  W.C. 

Crouch,  66,  Barbican. 

Green,  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Griffm  and  Co.,  Long  Acre,  London. 

G.  Houghton  and  Son,  89,  Iligh  Holbom. 


Matthews,    Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

London. 
Norman,  34,  Whit ecross -street,  E.C. 
Petit,  C,   151,   High-street,   Stoke  New- 

ington. 
Tate,  R.  P.,  31,  Holborn. 


LIVE  AND  DEAD   ANIMALS  may  be  obtained  of 


Bolton,  Thomas,  Microscopists'  and  Natu- 
ralists' Studio,  ^T,  Newhall,  Birming- 
ham. Living  specimens  for  the  micro- 
scope forwarded  by  post  Twenty-six 
tubes  are  forwarded  post-free  in  the 
course  of  irix  months  for  a  subscription  of 

£1  IS. 

Jamracb,  C,  179,  St.  George-street,  E. 


Kennedy,  R.,  19,  Devonshire-street, 
Queen-square,  W.C.  Plants,  aqua- 
riums, &c. 

King,  G.,  190,  Portland-street,  W. 

Leech,  4,  Great  St.  Andrew-street, 
Bloomsbury,     Frogs,  fish,  &c. 

Taylor,  G.,  7,  Dudley -street,  Bloomsbury. 
Birds  and  animals. 


Fischer,   Mr.  M.,    14,    Osnaburgh-street, 
N.W. 


ARTISTS*  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

West,    Tuffen,    Mr.    W.   West,    Hatton- 
garden. 


WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 


Collings,   T.,  Surrey   Chambers,   Surrey- 
street,  Strand. 


Headington,    Mr.,   40,   Wellington-street, 
Strand. 


PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTERS. 


Adlard,  22  .J,  Bartholomew -close. 
Brooks,  v..  Lithographic  Printer,  Photo- 
graphic Lithography,  Gate-street,  W.C. 


Harrison  and  Sons,  St.  Martin's-lane. 
Toovey,  Photographic  Lithographer. 
West,  W.,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 


LITHOGRAPHIC   STONES— DIAMONDS   FOR  ENGRAVING,  AND 
OTHER  APPARATUS  USED  IN  LITHOGRAPHY. 


Hughes    and    Kimber,    West     Harding- 
street,  E.C. 


Stoer  Brothers,  Vulcan  Wharf,   14,  Earl- 
street,  iUackfriars,  London. 


APPARATUS   FOR    DRAWING,    ENGRAVING,   &C. 

Brodie  and  Middleton,  79,  Long  Acre.  |    Rowney,  G.,  52,  Rathbone-place. 


WOOD  BLOCKS. 


Williamson,  Mr.,  80,  Fleet-street. 


Wells,    Mr.,    24,    Bouverie-street,    Fleet- 
street 


HARRISON   AND  SONS,  PRINTERS   IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  ST.   MARTIN  S  Lv\NE. 


